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O  bird,  that  sang  at  Easter-tide 
So  sweet  and  clear, 

Tell  me,  I  pray,  why  dost  thou  hide 
When  all  is  drear  ? 


BY  J.  H.  D. 

In  fairer  climes  do  not  abide 
Till  Spring  is  near  ; 

But  warble  sweetly  at  our  side 
This  bright  New  Year. 


HENRY  HARBAUGH’S  BOYHOOD. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


|pWENTY-TWO  years  ago  Dr. 
^  Henry  Harbaugh,  the  founder 
of  The  Guardian,  ascended 
to  his  heavenly  home.  To 
most  of  our  youthful  readers 
he  is  known  only  by  tradition, 
though  his  work  lives  on  and 
his  fame  is  as  bright  as  ever. 
While  he  was  with  us  he  took  pleasure 
in  relating  reminiscences  of  his  early 
life,  hoping  that  they  might  encourage 
the  boys  of  a  later  generation  to  ear¬ 
nest  persevering  labor.  A  brief  sketch 
of  his  boyhood,  as  he  himself  related 
it,  must,  we  think,  be  valuable  to  our 
readers,  many  of  whom  have  to  strug¬ 
gle  with  difficulties  and  are  in  need  of 
similar  encouragement. 

Henry  Harbaugh  was  born,  Oct,  28, 
1817,  on  a  farm  at  the  foot  of  the 
South  Mountain,  about  five  miles  from 
Waynesboro,  Pennsylvania.  His  par¬ 
ents  were  plain,  unpretentious,  Chris¬ 
tian  people,  who  were  well  satisfied 
with  their  lot.  They  knew  nothing  of 
ease  or  luxury,  and  idleness  appeared 
to  them  almost  a  crime.  To  the  affec¬ 
tion  of  their  son  we  owe  a  sketch  of 
each,  which  represents  them  to  the 
imagination  so  vividly  that  we  might 


almost  suppose  we  had  enjoyed  their 
personal  acquaintance.  They  were,  in 
fact,  types  of  the  better  class  of  old- 
time  Pennsylvania  Germans,  of  whom, 
alas  !  the  greater  number  have  since 
passed  away. 

Of  his  father,  Dr.  Harbaugh  says: 
“  He  was  an  industrious  man  himself, 
and  required  all  his  children  to  be  use¬ 
fully  employed.  A  strict  man  in  his 
family,  he  was  especially  careful  to 
prohibit  all  profanity,  and  every  of¬ 
fence  of  the  kind  was  punished  with 
great  severity.  He  was,  during  many 
years,  an  Elder  in  the  church.  In  his 
last  years,  especially,  he  attended  dili¬ 
gently  to  the  duties  of  an  Elder,  visit¬ 
ing  the  sick,  reading  the  Scriptures, 
prayers  and  hymns  for  them,  and  ad¬ 
ministering  such  consolations  as  he  was 
able.  One  of  the  most  prominent 
traits  of  his  character  was  sympathy 
toward  the  poor,  and  he  always  exer¬ 
cised  his  charity  in  this  direction  with 
a  free  and  liberal  hand.” 

Dr.  Harbaugh’s  picture  of  his  mother 
is  so  tender  and  beautiful  that  we  wish 
we  had  room  to  reproduce  it.  Here 
are  a  few  extracts : 

“She  was  a  plain  woman  and  far  re- 
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moved  from  what  is  called  *  the  polish 
of  good  society.’  In  the  simplicity  of 
her  heart  she  did  not  even  know  that 
this  was  necessary  in  order  to  consti¬ 
tute  her  the  accomplished  head  of  a 
family.  Home  was  her  earthly  Para¬ 
dise  ;  and  diligence  in  the  affairs  of 
her  household  she  considered  one  of 
her  most  important  earthly  duties.  She 
kept  a  neat  and  clean  kitchen ;  and  all 
the  boards  that  were  not  painted  or 
carpeted,  were  always  smooth  and 
white,  from  the  application  of  water, 
sand  and  a  scrubbmg-brush.  Any  part 
of  the  house  was  a  comfortable  place 
to  be  in  ;  and  even  the  avenue  to  each 
door  was  inviting;  for  not  a  path  in 
the  yard  was  unswept.  Seldom  was  it, 
that  the  last  two  hours  of  Saturday 
evening  were  not  spent  in  examining, 
folding  up  and  laying  into  their  proper 
places,  our  clean  raiment  for  the  Sab¬ 
bath.  No  one  feared,  when  he  opened 
his  drawer,  that  either  a  rent,  or  a 
wanting  button  would  meet  his  eye  in 
any  of  his  garments.  In  short,  we  all 
felt  that  there  was  not  a  spot  or  de¬ 
partment  in  the  whole  of  that  little 
realm  which  we  called  home,  that  had 
not  been  under  the  hand  and  eye  of 
our  mother  .  .  . 

“  My  mother  used  to  read  the  Bible 
and  go  to  church.  It  seems  as  if  I 
could  still  see  the  carry-all  move  round 
the  corner  of  the  orchard,  towards  the 
little  village  in  which  stood  the  church 
where  our  fathers  worshiped.  It  was 
a  plain  way  of  going  to  church,  but  it 
was  the  way  my  mother  went ;  and  I 
verily  believe  she  went  with  a  good 
object  in  view;  and  it  is  doubtful  in 
my  mind,  whether  it  ever  entered  into 
her  mind  that  it  was  a  shame  to  go  to 
church  in  a  carry-all  It  is  a  long 
time  since  then,  and  times  and  cus¬ 
toms  have  greatly  changed,  but  it  still 
giveth  me  pleasure,  to  think  of  the 
old  book  on  the  end  of  the  mantle, 
that  my  mother  used  to  read  on  Sun¬ 
day  afternoons  after  she  returned  from 
church.  I  cannot  get  rid  of  the  idea, 
that  it  was  her  church-going,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  that  book,  that  made  her 
so  good  a  mother.” 

These  extracts  are  taken  from  a  book 
called  “  Annals  of  the  Harbaugh  Fam¬ 
ily,”  which  was  printed  for  private 
circulation  and  is  now  very  rare.  Per¬ 


sons  who  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  family,  have  informed  us  that  Mrs. 
Harbaugh  was  a  woman  of  remarkably 
strong  mind,  and  that  the  unusual  tal¬ 
ent  which  appeared  in  several  of  her 
children,  was  derived  from  the  mother. 

Henry  was  the  tenth  of  twelve  chil¬ 
dren.  Of  course,  with  the  numerous 
labors  of  the  farm,  there  was  no  time 
for  the  humoring  and  coddling  which 
spoils  so  many  children.  Tne  style  of 
living  was  very  plain.  “It  is  difficult 
to  realize,”  says  Dr.  Harbaugh,  “that 
previous  to  1826  or  1827,  not  a  single 
floor  in  the  house  could  boast  a  carpet, 
and  not  a  single  window  fl  mrished  a 
curtain.  It  was  quite  an  event,  when 
at  length  the  floor  of  the  parlor  was 
laid  with  a  striped,  home-made  oil 
cloth.  This  wonder  was  often  visited 
with  wonder  by  all  the  children  while 
in  a  long  course  of  preparation  on  the 
garret  floor,  and  when  it  was  at  last 
fitted  to  its  place,  the  strange  surprise 
rose  to  its  highest,  and  with  what  new 
sensations  did  we  all  look  upon  this 
1  thing  of  beauty — this  joy  forever  ’ — 
Then  how  naked  did  the  other  rooms 
begin  to  look.  They  seemed  restless 
now  under  all  the  sweet  cleanliness 
which  was  regularly  bestowed  upon 
them  by  means  of  sand,  soap  and 
broom.  The  innovation  had  com¬ 
menced  and  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  arresting  it.  The  girls  ‘  had  no 
rest.’  There  must  be  progress.  The 
good  old  customs  of  economy  and 
simplicity,  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
family  had  been  happy  so  long,  must 
give  way  to  a  more  modern  finish,  and 
thus  the  old  happiness  must  be  in¬ 
creased.  Gradually  every  clean  floor 
in  the  house  rejoiced — or  rather  was 
hid — under  its  soft  covering.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  all  hearts  were  better 
and  happier  then.” 

Though  Dr.  Harbaugh  has  given  us 
no  bill  of  fare,  there  is_a  sketch  of  the 
menu  at  his  grandfather’s,  which  was, 
of  course,  even  more  primitive: 

“  Grandfather’s  table  was  very  plain 
and  simple.  They  generally  ate  soup 
in  the  morning  in  summer ;  no  meat. 
At  noon  they  had  meat.  In  the  even¬ 
ing  soup  and  potatoes;  no  meat.  They 
had  also  in  season,  for  breakfast,  ap¬ 
ples  and  peaches;  and  as  a  drink,  but- 
termiTk. 
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‘In  the  winter  they  used  a  great  that  the  lurid  sight  would  allure  him 
deal  of  mush  and  milk.  It  was  the  from  his  hiding  place,  and  if  he  should 
constant  dish  morning  and  evening,  come  to  the  rescue  of  his  house,  they 
In  the  evening  they  had  hot  mush  and  might  be  able  to  capture  him  The 
co  d  milk ;  in  the  morning  they  had  posse  lay  around  in  ambush,  watchful 
cold  mush  and  hot  milk.  Coffee  they  and  silent,  but  the  old  fox  was  too 
had  only  once  a  week,  on  the  Sabbath,  wise  to  be  called  forth  by  such  a  ruse 
“  They  took  their  meals  from  a  long  From  the  side  of  the  mountain  he  saw 
plain  table.  No  table-cloth  was  used,  how  the  fire  was  turning  his  home  into 
I  heir  large  dishes  and  bowls  for  soup,  flames  and  smoke  and  ashes  Better 
as  well  as  their  plates,  were  pewter,  no  house  and  freedom,  than  to  fall  into 
Grand  father  sat  at  one  end  of  the  long  a  prison  in  the  attempt  to  save  it.’* 
table,  and  grandmother  at  the  other  Many  years  afterward  Henry  Har- 
end.  The  larger  children  stood  along  baugh,  in  his  boyhood,  plowed  up  one 
the  sides  of  the  table,  and  ate  in  that  of  the  plates  which  Shockey  had  used 
posture.  The  smaller  ones  sat  on  the  in  counterfeiting  Continental  money 
floof,  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  around  He  suggests  that  the  adventures  of 
a  small  ob’ong  stool  or  bench,  upon  Shockey  might  be  spun  out  into  a  story 
which  were  placed  their  pewter  dishes,  like  that  of  Rinaldo  Rinaldini. 

I  here  they  ate  in  quiet  what  had  been  These  legends  were  not  without  their 
placed  upon  their  plates.  When  any  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  growing 
ones  plate  was  empty,  he  knew  full  boy.  They  tended,  at  least,  to  turn 
well  that  it  was  against  the  rule  to  ask  his  thoughts  from  the  monotony  of 
for  more.  He  sat  quietly  waiting  un-  daily  toil,  and  thus  prepared  his  mind 
til  grandmother  turned  around  to  see  to  receive  impressions  of  a  higher  order 
whether  they  were  yet  supplied  ;  and  In  his  charming  dialect  poem  “  Das 
when  she  saw  the  empty  plate,  it  was  alt  Schulhaus  an  der  Krick ,”  Dr.  Har- 
promptly  replenished  with  a  new  sup-  baugh  has  minutely  described  the  rus- 
P 7*  A  „re  was  veiT  Ilttle  talkinS  at  tic  ^hool  in  which  he  first  learned  his 

t  j  r  tt  TT  ,  letters.  Much  of  the  popularity  of 

,  tke  ^a^  Henry  Harbaugh’s  the  poem  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there 
boyhood  the  fare  hid  been  somewhat  were  many  hundreds  of  similar  schools 
r}  modernized,  but  it  was  still  sufficiently  all  over  the  land,  and  that  the  poet 
snnple.  In  the  daily  routine  of  living,  therefore,  was  enabled  to  express  the 
it  might  be  supposed,  there  was  but  most  tender  recollections  of  his  read- 
little  to  stimulate  his  imagination.  He  ers.  The  old  school-house  at  the  creek 
was  not  amused  with  fairy  tales,  and  built  of  logs,  with  little  windows  placed 
was  not  even  permit  ed  to  follow  Rob-  high  so  that  the  children  might  not 
inson  Crusoe  to  his  desert  isle ;  but  he  look  out ;  the  ten-plate  stove  in  the 
had  the  incalculable  advantage  of  hear-  centre  and  the  high  desks  around  the 
mg  from  his  mother  the  grand  old  walls;  the  grim  master  with  dreadful 
stones  of  the  history  of  Israel;  and  if  rod ;  all  these  and  many  other  remi- 
these  do  not  stimulate  the  imagination  niscences,  come  rushing  in  on  the 
nothing  else  will.  memory  at  the  suggestion  of  this  beau- 

I I  h^re  were  many  strange  legends  tiful  poem. 


related  at  country  firesides,  concern¬ 
ing  the  wild  and  lawless  condition 
which  once  existed  along  the  border, 
and  with  these  the  boy  soon  became 
familiar.  His  father’s  farm,  he  tells 
us,  had  once  belonged  to  a  notorious 
counterfeiter,  named  Valentine  Shock¬ 
ey.  “  On  a  certain  occasion,  when  a 
posse  were  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  coun¬ 
terfeiter,  they  came  to  his  house  in  the 
evening,  but  he  escaped  to  the  mount¬ 
ain.  They  waited  for  some  time,  and 
then  set  fire  to  his  house,  with  the  hope 


There  are  probably  few  of  our  youth¬ 
ful  readers  whose  surroundings  are 
more  discouraging  than  were  those  of 
Henry  Harbaugh  ;  yet  he  succeeded 
in  making  his  way  to  a  position  of 
honor  and  usefulness.  Natural  talents, 
Christian  training  and  unflinching 
purpose  were  the  means  by  which  this 
end  was  accomplished.  Some  one  has 
said :  “All  great  men  were  once  great 
boys.”  Imitate  them  in  their  early 
struggles  and  you  will  come  a  par¬ 
taker  of  their  final  triumphs. 
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“  SNAP.’’ 

BY  J.  H.  D. 


^HAT  boy  has  more  ‘snap' 
than  anybody  I  know,”  said 
a  merchant,  the  other  day, 
looking  at  a  young  man  who 
was  waiting  on  a  customer  at 
the  other  end  of  the  store. 

“  What  is  4  snap  ’  ?”  we  in¬ 
quired,  less  for  information 
than  to  learn  our  friend’s  ideas  on  the 

subject.  , 

“  Don’t  you  know  what  ‘  snap  is  ! 
he  responded.  “Well,  that  is  queer. 
It  is  a  slang  word,  ot  course,  but  we 
use  it  every  day.  To  show  you  what  it 
means,  I  will  tell  you  the  boy’s  story. 

“Charlie  Meyer’s  father  died  when 
the  boy  was  not  more  than  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  old.  He  had  been  a 
printer — a  good  one,  too  and  had 
cared  well  for  his  family  j  but  his  sud¬ 
den  death  deprived  them  of  their  sole 
support.  Charlie  had  been  kept  reg¬ 
ularly  at  school,  and  was  taught  good 
manners  at  home.  He  was  a  bright 
hoy--* could  write  a  good  hand,  and 
was  fond  of  reading.  They  were  nice 
people,  you  see,  all  round. 

“  Alter  the  father’s  death  the  family 
was  very  poor.  Charlie  tried  hard  to 
get  a  place  in  a  store,  but  did  not 
succeed.  Next  morning,  he  took  a 
big  shovel,  and — without  saying  a 
word  to  anybody — started  out  to  look 
for  a  job  at  shovelling  coal  into  some¬ 
body’s  cellar.  It  was  hardly  the  pro¬ 
per  season  for  that  kind  of  work,  and 
when  he  a^ked  for  a  job  he  got  snubbed 
for  his  pains. 

“  While  he  was  crossing  Main  street, 
right  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  he  ob¬ 
served  that  the  stone  walk  was  covered 
with  mud — a  black,  sticky  mud  that 
clings  to  the  clothes  like  tar.  It  had 
been  accumulating  there  for  years,  and 
everybody  grumbled  that  the  Mayor, 
or  street  commissioner — or  somebody 
else— did  not  have  the  crossing 
cleaned.  Charlie  decided  at  once 
that  it  ought  to  be  cleaned,  and  that 
he  was  the  man  to  do  it.  He  fell  to 
work  with  a  will,  and  soon  the  buried 
flag-stones  began  to  appear. 

“A  shopkeeper  observed  him  from 
his  door,  and  called  out. 


“  ‘  Hallo,  youngster  !  Who  told 
you  to  clean  that  crossing  ?’  ‘  Nobody,’ 
was  the  reply.  ‘Don’t  you  want  it 
cleaned  ?’  ‘  Yes,  of  course,  I  do  !  But 

it  is  curious  that  you  should  do  the  work 
which  all  the  men  have  neglected. 
Well !  #ou  are  the  boy  for  my  money, 
anyway.  You  have  got £  snap.’  Here  s 

a  quarter  for  you.’ 

“  A  tradesman  on  the  other  side  of 
the  way  heard  the  conversation,  and 
laughingly  said :  ‘  Here,  boy,  catch  this 
dime.  Keep  the  crossings  clean,  and 
I  will  give  you  a  dime  every  week.’ 

‘ ‘ A  crowd  of  idlers  gathered  around, 
as  is  always  the  case  in  town  when 
work  is  done  in  public,  and  one  of 
them  shouted :  ‘  Hurrah  for  the  new 
street  commissioner  !  ’ 

“  Charlie  did  not  flinch.  He  had 
begun  the  work,  and  he  was  bound  to 
see  it  through.  Many  persons  who 
crossed  the  street  handed  him  a  dime 
or  a  nickel.  In  such  cases  he  politely 
thanked  the  giver,  put  the  com  in  his 
pocket  and  went  on  with  his  work. 
Before  he  got  through  he  had  received 
nearly  two  dollars. 

“  I  was  taking  a  walk  that  morn¬ 
ing,”  continued  the  merchant,  “and 
watched  the  scene  a  good  while. 
Suddenly  it  occurred  to  me  that  I 
could  not  afford  to  let  this  boy  be 
employed  by  any  one  else.  I  walked 
up  to  him  and  inquired,  ‘Are  you 
the  boy  who  asked  for  a  place  in  my 
store  yesterday  ?  ’ 

“  Yes  !  ”  he  replied. 

“  Well !  you  can  have  it  now.  When 
will  you  be  ready  to  go  to  work?” 

“  ‘  Just  as  soon  as  I  get  this  cross¬ 
ing  cleaned,’  was  his  answer. 

“  I  waited  until  his  work  was  done, 
and  then  took  him  with  me.  From 
that  moment  he  felt  the  greatest 
interest  in  the  store.  Always  alert 
and  active,  he  became  a  great  favorite 
with  our  customers.  We  now  feel  as 
though  we  could  not  get  along  Without 
him,  and  when  he  gets  older,  he  will, 
no  doubt,  become  a  partner  in  the 
store. 

“Now,  that  is  what  I  mean  by 
‘snap.’” 
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WHEN  HILLS  ARE  WHITE. 


BY  HENRY 

Let  summer  sing  of  grasses  green> 

And  fleecy  clouds  a-flying, 

Of  brooks  as  pure  as  e'er  were  seen, 

And  meads  where  sheep  are  lying, 

Aye.  sing  of  groves  where  zephyrs  play, 

Of  softly-falling  showers, 

Of  golden  suns  at  close  of  day, 

And  dew-bespangled  flowers. 

Yet  do  I  love  the  winter  cold, 

The  time  to  me  is  dearer 
When  hills  are  white  and  trees  are  old, 

And  sharp,  and  shrill,  and  clearer, 


A.  DUBBS. 

The  wind  goes  howling  in  the  night, 
Like  wandering  ghosts  a-crving, 

And  stars  shine  with  a  leaden  light, 
And  all  the  world  seems  dying. 

For  see  the  Yule-logs  blazing  high, 
Loud  is  the  chimney  singing, 

Come  join  the  mirth  that  ne’er  can  die. 
Come,  hear  the  laughter  ringing! 
And  while  the  roasting  apples  hiss, 

And  while  old  tales  we’re  telling, 
We'll  shout  the  praise  of  days  like  this. 
Old  winter’s  chorus  swelling. 


HOW  THE  W  OLF  W  AS  CAUGHT. 


BY  THE 


OTrjJHE  little  Thuringian  village  of 
Seebach  nestles  close  to  the 
foot  of  an  overhanging  moun¬ 
tain.  Through  the  adjacent 
valley  a  brook  dashes  along, 


£  T  turning  in  its  course  the  wheel 

JL  of  a  rustic  mill.  The  village 

*  itself  differs  in  no  important 
respect  from  hundreds  of  German 
villages  except  that  it  has  a  pretty 
church  which  was  beautified  by  a  cele¬ 
brated  physician,  named  Dicel,  who 
was  born  there.  Far  up  on  the  side  of 
the  mountain,  which  is  known  as  the 
Wartberg,  there  was  formerly  a  chapel, 
marking  the  spot  where  a  celebrated 
hermit  once  dwelt.  It  was  generally 
deserted,  but  on  certain  great  feast- 
days  the  people  of  Seebach  made  a 
pilgrimage  thither,  and  the  priest 
read  a  mass  in  memory  of  the  holy 
man. 

If  Seebach  is  poor  now  it  was  in¬ 
finitely  poorer  two  hundred  years  ago. 
For  more  than  thirty  years  the  coun¬ 
try  had  been  desolated  by  war.  Com¬ 
merce  had  found  new  channels,  and 
the  linen  weavers  of  Seebach  could 
find  no  purchasers  for  their  rude  man¬ 
ufactures.  Misery  was  everywhere, 
and  in  many  a  house  there  was  hardly 
a  crust  of  bread. 

Worst  of  all,  the  shepherds  related 
strange  stories  about  wild  beasts, 
which  in  this  dreadful  period  had 
greatly  increased  in  number  and  fero¬ 
city.  Tnere  was  a  wolf  on  the  moun¬ 
tain,  they  said,  that  carried  away  their 
finest  lambs.  They  had  done  every¬ 
thing  in  their  power  to  drive  him 
away ;  but  the  fierce  beast  was  not 
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afraid  of  the  dogs,  nor  even  of  the  shep¬ 
herds  with  their  guns.  At  the  very 
moment  when  they  least  expected  him, 
he  rushed  out  of  the  forest  and  bore 
away  the  choicest  of  the  flock. 

Mirgaret  the  forester’s  wife  was 
standing  at  the  door  of  her  cottage, 
one  summer  morning,  with  her  baby 
in  her  arms.  The  prospects  were  by 
no  means  encouraging.  The  forester’s 
house  was  the  meanest  in  the  village, 
and  the  grass-plot  around  it  was  dry 
and  parched,  for  it  had  not  rained  for 
many  weeks.  Nanny,  the  goat,  ambled 
up  to  Margaret’s  side,  and  began  to 
bleat  piteously. 

“Poor  Nanny!”  exclaimed  Mar¬ 
garet.  “  Have  you  nothing  to  eat  ?  ” 
Then  a  happy  thought  s  ruck  her.  “  I 
know  what  I’ll  do,”  she  said,  “I’ll 
take  you  up  to  the  chapel  and  get 
some  grass  for  you.”  She  knew  that 
high  up  on  the  mountain  side  there 
were  tufts  of  sweet  grass  growing  in 
the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  and  some  of 
these  she  hoped  to  get  for  Nanny.  I 
do  not  know  whether  she  thought  of 
the  wolf  that  was  said  to  be  up  there; 
but  if  she  did,  she  supposed  he  was 
hiding  somewhere  in  a  cavern,  from 
which  he  ventured  to  come  out  only 
at  night. 

Up  the  mountain  to  the  chapel  was 
a  weary  road,  and  Margaret  must  have 
found  it  tiresome,  carrying  little  Hans 
and  leading  Nanny  by  a  long  rope. 
At  last  she  got  there,  but  then  the 
question  arose,  what  to  do  with  Nanny, 
for  she  had  a  disagreeable  habit  of 
wandering  away  and  getting  lost.  The 
door  of  the  chapel  was  standing  open, 
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as  usual,  and  from  long  disuse  it  was 
not  easily  closed.  It  occurred  to 
Margaret  to  tie  the  end  of  the  rope  to 
the  latch,  leaving  the  goat  to  graze  be¬ 
fore  the  door.  Then  she  entered  the 
chapel,  and  laid  her  sleeping  infant  on 
the  altar.  To  her  mind  there  could  be 
no  safer  place  than  that,  and  she  left 
the  chapel  with  a  good  conscience. 
Higher  up  the  mountain  she  saw  some 
beautiful  grass,  and  without  hesitation 
she  climbed  over  the  rocks  to  get  it. 
It  might  be  well,  she  thought,  to 
gather  a  bundle  of  it  to  take  home, 
to  feed  Nanny  to-morrow. 

Suddenly,  while  thus  engaged,  she 
heard  Nanny  bleating  with  terror,  and 
looking  down  was  herself  terrified  to 
see  a  great  wolf  rushing  down  upon 
the  defenceless  animal.  It  all  hap¬ 
pened  so  rapidly  that  she  could  hardly 
remember  the  separate  incidents  ;  but 
it  is  plain  thal  the  poor  beast  immedi¬ 
ately  recognized  her  enemy.  Quick 
as  a  flash  she  ran  into  the  chapel  for 
protection,  and,  howling  terribly,  the 
wolf  rushed  after  her.  His  onslaught, 
it  seems,  was  so  violent  that  he  passed 
the  goat  and  could  not  stop  until  he 
had  almost  reached  the  other  end  of 
the  chapel.  In  her  terror  Nanny  did 
not  wait  for  him  to  return,  but  ran  out 
of  the  door,  taking  a  great  leap  as  she 
went.  Of  course,  she  could  go  no 
further  than  the  length  of  her  rope, 
but  she  tugged  at  it  with  all  her  might. 
Fortunately  at  the  unusual  strain,  the 
door  turned  on  its  hinges,  and  the 
latch  fell  into  its  place.  The  door 
was  shut,  and  there  was  no  danger  that 
the  fierce  beast  could  open  it. 

The  wolf  did  not  like  this  arrange¬ 
ment  at  all.  He  raced  around  the 
chapel,  tried  to  force  his  way  through 
the  narrow  lance-shaped  windows,  and 
flung  himself  with  all  his  might  against 
the  door ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain — he 
was  securely  trapped.  Margaret  took 
a  single  frightened  glance  through  a 
window,  and  saw,  almost  against  her 
own,  the  face  of  a  monster  with  an 
expression  of  baffled  rage  which  she 
never  forgot  until  her  dying  day. 

Margaret  was  happy  that  the  wolf 
was  caught,  you  Will  say ;  but  have 
you  not  forgotten  that  her  baby  was 
in  the  chapel  ?  How  easily  the  beast 
might  leap  on  the  altar  and  devour  the 


child  !  Was  it  not  an  awful  thing  for 
the  poor  mother,  to  think  of  her  child 
alone  with  the  terrible  wolf? 

There  was  but  one  thing  to  be  done. 
Without  hesitating  a  moment  Margaret 
ran  down  the  mountain  side,  calling 
for  help.  Terror  added  wings  to  her 
steps  and  she  soon  reached  the  village, 
though  how  she  passed  safely  over  all 
rocks  and  chasms  she  could  never  tell. 
The  first  man  she  met  was  her  hus¬ 
band,  who  had  just  returned  from  the 
forest  with  his  gun  on  his  shoulder. 
Out  of  breath  and  almost  Tinting  she 
fell  into  his  arms,  exclaiming  in 
broken  phrases  ;  “  The  wolf — baby — 
the  chapel !  ”  The  villagers  gathered 
round  her,  but  they  could  not  under¬ 
stand  what  she  meant.  It  was  plain, 
however,  that  something  dreadful  had 
happened  at  the  chapel  ;  there  was  no 
time  to  be  lost ;  and  they  started  at 
once  on  an  unusual  pilgrimage.  Mar¬ 
garet  would  not  be  left  behind,  and 
her  stalwart  husband,  handing  his 
gun  to  another,  took  her  into  his  arms 
and  carried  her.  On  the  way  she  re¬ 
covered  her  voice,  and  amid  sobs 
and  tears  related  her  dreadful  experi¬ 
ence. 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  soon  told. 
Through  one  of  the  windows  the  for¬ 
ester  saw  the  wolf,  tired  by  his  inef¬ 
fectual  efforts  to  escape,  crouching 
against  the  opposite  wall.  Raising  his 
gun  he  took  good  aim  through  the 
window;  a  loud  report,  and  the  wolf 
lay  dead.  Silently,  then,  they  opened 
the  door  of  the  chapel,  fearful  >et 
eager  to  learn  the  fate  of  the  child. 
Trembling  the  mother  approached  the 
altar,  and  there — instead  of  the  horri¬ 
ble  sight  which  she  anticipated — lay 
the  little  one,  all  unconscious  of  what 
had  happened,  laughing  and  crowing 
when  he  saw  his  mother’s  face.  Then 
the  mother,  in  the  fullness  of  her  joy, 
felt  the  chapel  swimming  around  her, 
and  fell  fainting  to  the  floor. 

For  many  years  the  capture  of  the 
wolf  added  interest  to  the  pilgrimages 
of  the  people  of  Seebach  ;  and  even 
now,  after  two  centuries,  the  story  is 
related  at  many  German  firesides,  as 
a  signal  example  of  the  truth  of  the 
ancient  couplet,  that 

f‘  When  human  efforts  all  are  done 

The  power  of  God  has  just  begun. 
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TURNING  OYER  NEW  LEAVES. 


BY  REBECCA 

KHREE  heavy  reverberations  of 
a  great  cannon  made  the  earth 
tremble  far  around.  They 
sent  a  quiver  through  the  fine 
soil  of  a  large  garden  ;  a  gar¬ 
den  beautiful  in  summer,  but 
which  now  lay  silent  and  de¬ 
serted,  a  picture  of  loneliness, 
under  the  midnight  moon.  No  nod¬ 
ding  bush  there,  with  its  coronal  of 
leaves  ;  no  flower,  dewy  and  fragrant; 
only  a  wilderness  of  stalks,  bare  except 
of  thorns,  and  making  fantastic  shad¬ 
ows  on  the  sparkling  snow  ;  no  cheer¬ 
ful  tints  would  greet  the  rising  sun, 
save  here  and  there  a  few  crimson 
haws.  But  let  none  think  of  this 
garden  as  a  scene  of  death ;  it  was 
only  a  place  of  quiet,  healthful  repose. 
And  the  flowers,  all  cosily  tucked 
under  the  soft  blanket  of  the  soil, 
heard  and  felt  the  mighty  ‘‘Boom  !  ” 
thrice  repeated,  of  the  cannon.  . 

“What  was  that  ?  ”  whispered  a 
Larkspur  to  to  its  neighbor. 

The  ne’ghbor  happened  to  be  a 
Chrysanthemum,  which  had  only  a 
week  or  two  before  slipped  into  this 
warm  resting-place. 

“  I  can  tell  you”  replied  the  Chrys¬ 
anthemum,  “  for  I  heard  something 
about  it  not  long  ago.  This  is  the 
beginning  of  a  new  year ;  a  time 
which  the  human  race  always  welcomes 
with  great  rejoicings.  It  must  be 
midnight  now,  and  the  cannon  is 
booming  to  hail  the  coming  in  of  the 
year, — ” 

“  Hark  !  ”  interrupted  a  Canterbury 
Bell;  “They  are  ringing  the  chimes  ! 
Oh,  if  only  I  was  above  ground  !  ” 

“  What  then  ?  ”  queried  the  Pink, 
curiously. 

“What  then?  Why,  I  would  ring 
too,”  answered  the  Canterbury  Bell. 

“  And  who  would  pay  attention  to 
you  ?  ”  quoth  Mistress  Pink,  somewhat 
disdainfully. 

“  What  would  it  signify  ?”  said  the 
Canterbury  Bell,  “  Whether  dull  hu¬ 
man  ears  heard  me  or  not,  I  would 
ring.  That  is  what  the  Master  made 
me  to  do.” 

As  the  Pink  did  not  know  how  to 
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answer  that,  she  only  asked  the  Chrys¬ 
anthemum, 

“  Well,  what  else  do  those  curious 
human  creatures  do  on  their  New 
Year’s  Day  ?  ” 

“  Oh  various  things,”  answered  the 
Chr)santhemum.  “  The  gay  ones 
sing  and  dance  ;  loving  friends  and 
families  make  merry  together,  and 
wish  one  another  happiness ;  serious 
people  watch  the  hours  of  the  Old 
Year  out,  and  usher  in  the  New  Year 
with  prayers.  Bat  one  thing  that  I 
have  heard  of,  I  cannot  quite  under¬ 
stand.  A  young  man  was  walking  in 
the  garden  one  day  with  his  old  uncle  ; 
as  he  passed  me,  I  heard  him  say, 
‘  Well,  I  acknowledge  it  is  a  bad  habit ; 
on  New  Year  s  Day,  I  will  turn  over  a 
new  leaf '  And  I  had  heard  others  say 
the  same  words.  It  always  seems  to 
have  something  to  do  with  growing 
better.  Now,  if  people  had  leaves, 
like  us  flowers,  I  might  perhaps  under¬ 
stand  them  ;  but  I  confess  I  do  not.” 

And  the  Chrysanthemum  seemed  to 
find  it  very  wonderful  that  there  should 
be  any  thing  he  could  not  fully  com¬ 
prehend. 

“  Neither  do  I,”  said  a  Rose,  who 
had  come  underground  for  once,  be¬ 
cause  the  weather  was  so  extremely 
cold,  and  she  did  not  like  to  stay 
alone  in  the  garden.  “  But  if  men 
and  women  turn  new  leaves,  I  am  sure 
we  flowers  might ;  and  if  it  means 
growing  better,  certainly  we  can  do 
that,  too.  Now,  when  it  is  warm 
enough  to  go  above  ground  again,  I 
intend  to  make  a  better  fight  against 
the  bugs  and  caterpillars  than  I  ever 
did  before.  It  seems  a  shame  that  I 
have  all  my  thorns  for  nothing  but  to 
hurt  people, — sometimes  even  dear 
little  children, — and  not  to  keep  my 
leaves  and  buds  from  being  devoured.” 

Encouraged  by  this  humble  confes¬ 
sion  from  the  brave,  queenly  Rose, 
many  of  the  other  flowers  responded 
in  the  same  spirit. 

“  As  for  me,”  said  a  Convolvulus, 
“  I  know  I  require  too  much  watching 
and  training.  I  have  a  wray  of  reach¬ 
ing  out  after  all  the  sticks  and  stones 
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in  my  neighborhood,  and  clinging  to 
them,  so  that  the  gardener  often  scolds 
about  the  trouble  I  give  him.  When  I 
go  up  again,  I  will  try  to  keep  to  my 
trellis;  I  know  I  shall  be  much  better 
off! 

“  Now  we,”  simpered  the  sister 
Sweet  Peas,  “  we  could  not  live  if  we 
had  to  grow  stiffly  upward,  without 
reaching  our  tendrils  and  touching  one 
another.  It  would  seem  so  selfish  and 
unloving.  How  can  we  do  any  bet¬ 
ter  ?  ” 

No  one  appeared  able  to  answer  and 
a  little  White  Violet  said,  “  I  think  I 
must  try  not  to  spread  so  far.  Every 
now  and  then,  somebody  says,  *  Here  is 
that  Violet  again  !  It  really  is  all  over 
the  garden.’  I  suppose  I  am  much 
too  forward  and  greedy.” 

There  was  a’  quiet,  merry  laugh 
among  the  flowers  at  this,  and  the 
others  took  their  turns  at  the  new  game 
of  “  Confessions.”  The  Lily-of-the- 
valley  thought  she  might  bear  more 
flowers  in  the  spring  ;  the  tall  white 
Lily  of  the  summer,  that  she  might 
bloom  earlier  and  longer,  and  so  grow 
in  generosity.  The  Heliotrope  prom¬ 
ised  herself  to  give  forth  a  richer  and 
sweeter  perfume,  if  she  could  ;  or  at 
least,  to  be  more  brave  and  enduring, 
and  not  droop  and  wither  at  the  first 
touch  of  frost.  So  each  had  its  say ; 
many  reproaching  themselves  with 
short-comings,  just  where  others 
would  have  thought  them  most  praise¬ 
worthy.  Only  the  Passion-flower  said 
nothing,  but  lay  silent  and  thought¬ 
ful. 

And  how  was  it  with  the  “  new 
leaves  ?  ”  There  were  more  roses  when 
summer  came;  but  did  the  caterpillars 
make  fewer  ravages  ?  Was  the  Con¬ 
volvulus  more  circumspect,  or  the  lit¬ 
tle  White  Violet  less  pushing  than 
before  ?  No  one  but  the  gardener  can 
say. 

As  to  the  Passion-flower,  I  only 
know  that  she  did  not  appear  very 
different,  except  that  her  graceful  vine 
grew  higher  and  more  luxuriant  than 
ever,  and  a  greater  wealth  of  her  deli¬ 
cate  purple  flowers  swayed  dreamily  in 
the  summer  air,  bending  like  Mary  the 
Mother  in  humble  and  adoring  rever¬ 
ence  over  some  sacred  and  precious 
secret. 


Jean  Francois  Millet. 

Jean  Frang  jis  Millet  was  born  in  the 
hamlet  of  Gruchy,  in  the  commune  of 
Greville,  near  Cherbourg,  overlooking 
the  English  Channel.  About  four 
hours’  journey  from  Cherbourg,  by  a 
rustic  road  lying  along  the  cliffs  by  the 
side  of  the  sea,  Gruchy  is  reached. 
This  was  and  is  a  very  small  and  quiet 
group  of  houses  nestling  behind  a  cliff, 
and  at  about  the  centre  is  a  one-storied 
house,  which  bears  the  inscription,  “  Ici 
est  ne  le  peintre  Jean  Frangois  Millet 
le  4  Octobre,  1814.” 

Millet,  coming  from  a  peasant  family 
of  good  stock,  was  descended  through 
both  father  and  mother  from  estimable 
upright  people.  According  to  a  Nor¬ 
mandy  custom,  Millet  was  trained  by 
his  grandmother,  for  his  own  mother 
had  to  go  to  the  fields  to  help  to  earn 
the  daily  bread,  and  it  was  the  spirit  of 
his  grandmother  which  most  influenced 
Millet’s  life.  Her  kind  of  training 
may  be  understood  from  her  fa¬ 
vorite  training  when  rousing  him 
in  the  morning,  which  was,  “  Wake 
up,  my  little  Frangois;  the  birds 
have  long  been  singing  the  glory 
of  God.”  Millet’s  father  was  instinct¬ 
ively  an  artist  although  he  never  ex¬ 
ercised  his  talent.  He  often  spoke 
to  his  son  of  the  beauties  of  nature. 
He  would  pull  the  grasses  and  call  his 
boy’s  attention  to  their  charming  forms 
and  would  point  out  the  varying  effects 
of  the  days.  But  his  art  was  entirely 
inarticulate,  though  happily  it  de¬ 
scended  to  his  eldest  son. 

Millet’s  father  had  often  noticed  his 
boy’s  taste  for  drawing,  and  silently 
considered  what  should  be  done.  But 
his  family  was  large  and  his  wants 
many,  and  the  eldest  son  must  remain 
in  duty  bound  and  help  bring  up  his 
younger  brothers  and  sisters ;  and  so  he 
held  his  peace.  The  time  speedily 
came,  however,  when  silence  could  no 
longer  prevail.  WheiT  Frangois  was 
about  eighteen  his  attention  was  fasci¬ 
nated  by  the  curious  outline  of  an  old 
man  passing  along.  He  drew  the  con¬ 
tour,  and  did  it  so  well  that  his  parents 
recognized  it  and  felt  that  the  time  had 
come  to  speak  out.  The  father  ex¬ 
plained  his  difficulty  to  his  son,  but 
finally  added,  “  Now  that  your  brothers 
are  older,  I  do  not  wish  to  prevent  you 
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from  learning  that  which  you  are  so 
anxious  to  know ;  ”  and  so  Fran§ois 
began  forthwith  to  prepare  to  go  to 
Cherbourg,  and  be  apprenticed  to  an 
artist. 

It  has  been  usual  to  consider  Millet, 
as  peasants  commonly  are,  somewhat 
illiterate.  But  Normandy  peasants  are 
like  Scotch  country  folk — although 
poor  they  are  frequently  very  well- 
trained.  When  Millet  was  eighteen  he 
was  able  to  read  the  Bible  and  Virgil, 
his  favorite  books,  quite  easy  in  Latin, 
and  it  is  said  that  he  was  a  ready  and 
eloquent  translator  of  these  volumes. 
His  education,  in  fact,  was  equal  to 
many  even  among  artists,  and  far  supe¬ 
rior  to  what  is  considered  usual  amongst 
peasants.  He  was  a  facile  and  neat 
writer,  his  letters  are  clear  and  well, 
and  sometimes  even  elegantly  express¬ 
ed.  In  short,  by  the  time  he  went  to 
Cherbourg,  he  was  a  well-educated 
man,  and  was  quite  able  to  hold  his  own 
even  when  he  reached  Paris  a  few  years 
later.  It  has.  therefore,  to  be  borne  well 
in  mind,  that,  although  born  and  bred 
a  peasant,  he  had  that  kind  of  educa¬ 
tion  which  allows  and  encourages  a 
man  to  progress,  until  as  time  goes  on 
he  need  not  fear  to  be  the  associate  of 
those  whose  education  has  been  more 
exact  and  complete. —  The  Magazine  of 
Art  for  Octobers 


Lion  Love. 

The  story  is  told  of  Gerard,  the  lion- 
hunter,  that  he  captured  a  whelp  in  the 
mountains  of  Jabel  Meziour  (Algiers), 
named  it  Hubert,  and  brought  it  up  as 
he  would  bring  up  a  dog  from  puppy- 
hood.  After  some  time,  his  huge  pet 
becoming  too  dangerous  to  go  at  large, 
Gerard  made  a  present  of  the  animal 
to  his  friend,  Due  d’ Aumale  ;  and  Hu¬ 
bert  traveled  to  Paris  in  a  big  cage, 
bemoaning  his  separation  from  his  old 
master. 

The  next  year  Gerard  himself  visited 
Paris,  on  leave  of  absence  from  the 
armv,  and  went  at  once  to  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  to  see  his  exiled  favorite. 
He  describes  the  interview  as  follows  : 

“  Hubert  was  lying  down,  half 
asleep,  regarding  at  intervals  with  half 
shut  eyes  the  persons  who  were  passing 
and  repassing  before  him.  All  of  a 


sudden  he  raised  his  head,  his  tail 
moved,  his  eyes  dilated,  a  nervous  mo¬ 
tion  contracted  the  muscles  of  his  face. 
He  had  seen  the  uniform  of  theSpahis, 
but  had  not  yet  recognized  his  friend. 
I  drew  nearer ;  and,  no  longer  able  to 
restrain  my  deep  emotion,  I  stretched 
out  my  hand  to  him  through  the  bars. 

Without  ceasing  his  earnest  gaze, 
he  applied  his  nose  to  my  hand,  and 
drew  in  knowledge  with  a  long  breath. 
At  each  inhalation  his  attitude  became 
more  noble,  his  look  more  satisfied  and 
affectionate.  Under  the  uniform  that 
had  been  so  dear  to  him  he  began  to 
recognize  the  friend  of  his  heart. 

I  felt  that  it  only  needed  a  single 
word  to  dissipate  all  doubt. 

‘  Hubert  !  ’  I  said,  as  I  gently  laid 
my  hand  on  his  head,  ‘my  old  soldier!’ 

Not  another  word.  With  a  furious 
bound  and  a  note  of  welcome  he  sprang 
against  the  iron  bars,  that  bent  and 
trembled  with  the  blow.  My  friends 
fled  in  terror,  calling  on  me  to  do  the 
same.  Noble  animal !  you  made  the 
world  tremble  even  in  your  ecstacies  of 
pleasure  ! 

Hubert  was  standing  with  his  cheek 
against  the  grating,  attempting  to 
break  down  the  obstacle  that  separated 
us,  magnificent  to  behold  as  he  shook 
the  walls  of  the  building  with  his  roars 
of  joy  and  anger.  His  enormous 
tongue  licked  the  hand  that  I  aban¬ 
doned  to  his  caresses,  while  with  his 
paw  he  gently  tried  to  draw  me  to  him. 
If  any  one  tried  to  come  near,  he  fell 
into  frenzies  of  rage;  and  when  the 
visitors  fell  back  to  a  distance,  he  be¬ 
came  calm  and  caressing  as  before, 
handling  me  with  his  huge  paw,  rub- 
bing  against  the  bar,  and  licking  my 
hand,  while  every  gesture  and  moan 
and  look  told  of  his  joy  and  his  love. 
When  I  turned  to  leave  him  he  shook 
the  gallery  with  his  heart-rending 
roars ;  and  it  was  not  till  I  had  gone 
back  to  him  twenty  times,  and  tried 
to  make  him  understand  that  I  would 
come  again,  that  I  succeeded  in  quit¬ 
ting  the  place. 

After  that  I  came  to  see  my  friend 
daily,  sometimes  spending  several 
hours  with  him  in  his  cage.  But  after 
a  while  I  noticed  that  he  became  sad 
and  dispirited  ;  and  when  the  keepers 
alluded  to  his  furious  agitation  and 
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excitement  every  time  I  left  him,  and 
attributed  his  worn-out  and  changed 
appearance  to  this  cause,  I  took  their 
advice  and  made  my  visits  as  seldom 
as  possible.  One  day,  some  four 
months  from  the  time  of  rny  first  meet¬ 
ing  with  him  in  Paris,  I  entered  the 
garden,  and  one  of  the  keepers  came 
forward  saluting,  and  said:  ‘Don’t 
come  any  more,  sir.  Hubert  is  dead  !’  ” 
—  Youth's  Companion. 


Keep  a  Scrap-Book. 

I  advise  every  boy  and  girl  to  keep 
a  scrap-book.  If  you  are  ten,  or  fifteen, 
or  twenty  years  old,  keep  a  scrap¬ 
book.  Let  me  tell  you  why  and  how: 
Hundreds  of  things  you  see  you  would 
like  to  keep,  but  if  you  lay  them  away 
you  will  never  be  able  to  find  them 
when  you  want  them.  When  I  was  a 
boy,  I  did  not  have  sense  enough  to 
keep  scrap-books.  I  began  some,  but 
did  not  keep  on  long  with  them. 

My  memory  was  good,  but  I  can 
now  remember  many  things  that  I 
can't  remember.  What  that  means  is 
this  :  I  remember  reading  a  beautiful 
piece  of  poetry,  of  which  two  or  three 
lines  I  can  call  up,  but  the  whole  I 
can’t  recollect.  In  some  cases  I  do  not 
know  the  name  of  the  writer. 

I  have  seen  many  fine  pictures  in 
magazines  and  papers  that  would  now 
be  valuable  and  interesting.  Some  I 
cut  out,  but  they  are  lost.  Charming 
stories,  wise  remarks,  proverbs,  direc¬ 
tions  for  doing  a  great  many  useful 
and  curious  things  are  also  lost. 

So  much  do  I  feel  sure  that  I  have 
lost  that  I  would  give  fifty  dollars 
apiece  for  the  scrap-books  of  each  and 
every  year  that  I  might  have  made, 
from  the  time  I  was  ten  till  I  began  to 
preserve  things,  only  a  few  years  ago. 

There  is  a  gentleman  who  has  kept 
scrap-books  since  he  was  eight  years 
old.  He  is  now  forty,  and  has  been 
arranging  them  in  volumes,  with  an 
index  in  the  back  of  each  one.  You 
would  hardly  think  the  earlier  would  be 
of  much  use  to  him.  But  they  are.  He 
often  amuses  himself  as  he  reads  them  ; 
for  he  sees  how  little  he  knew  when 
he  was  little ;  but  also  finds  a  little  that 
he  still  thinks  valuable.  Besides,  his 
children  are  much  interested  to  see  what 


their  father  had  collected  and  pasted 
in  books.  The  older  he  grows  the 
more  useful  the  books  become.  He  can 
go  to  his  books,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
get  information  about  everything  that 
has  happened  in  his  whole  life — tell 
you  all  about  the  Civil  War,  the  Cri¬ 
mean  War,  the  Italian  War,  the  over¬ 
throw  of  Louis  Napoleon,  and  many 
other  things,  just  as  they  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  papers  at  the  time  the 
event  happened. 

His  scrap-book  also  contains  many 
funny  things,  which  provoke  a  smile 
and  often  a  merry  laugh,  as  he  reads 
them  to  his  family  in  the  long  winter 
evenings.  The  children  would  rather 
hear  him  read  from  his  scrap-books 
than  from  the  newest  story. 

If  you  have  no  scrap-book,  get  one 
and  put  in  it  whatever  pleases  you.  If 
you  have  one,  and  have  not  used  it, 
take  it  up  again.  I  assure  you  that  you 
will  be  very  glad  of  it  afterward. 

You  can  buy  one  very  cheap.  Some 
require  paste,  and  one,  invented  by 
Mark  Twain,  and  sold  in  the  book¬ 
stores,  is  arranged  like  postage  stamps. 
All  you  need  to  do  is  to  wet  it  and  lay 
on  what  you  wish  to  save. 

If  you  have  the  money,  get  one  of 
this  kind.  It  is  cleaner  and  less  trouble¬ 
some.  The  others,  however,  will  do 
well  enough.  A  bottle  of  mucilage  is 
all  you  need.  Only  you  must  be  care¬ 
ful  not  to  drop  any  of  the  sticky  stuff 
on  the  pages,  or  they  will  stick  to¬ 
gether  ;  when  you  open  them  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  paper  will  pull  off  and  de¬ 
face  the  reading. 

If  you  have  no  money  to  buy  a 
scrap-book,  or  do  not  live  where  they 
are  sold,  one  can  be  made  by  taking 
any  old,  useless  book,  and  cutting  out 
two  leaves  out  of  three  down  close  to 
the  back  ;  but  not  close  enough  to  cause 
the  book  to  come  to  pieces.  Then  on 
the  remaining  leaves  you  can  paste, 
using  both  sides.  This  will  make  three 
thicknesses,  and  the  book  will  close 
as  before. 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  keep  the  scrap¬ 
book  handy.  When  you  cut  out  some¬ 
thing  lay  it  in  till  there  is  a  convenient 
time  to  paste  them  all  in.  But  the  best 
way  is  to  paste  them  in  at  the  time. 

If  I  can  persuade  you  to  do  this  for 
twenty  years,  or  even  half  that  time 
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from  now,  you  will  feel  that  you  have 
learned  something  valuable  from  this 
article. —  Christian  Advocate. 


Barnacles. 

The  following  incident,  taken  from 
the  Youth's  Companion,  is  an  excellent 
illustration  of  the  way  in  which  charac¬ 
ter  is  often  wrecked  : 

Five  years  ago  the  merchant-ship 
Albatross  sailed  from  an  Atlantic  port, 
bound  for  the  coast  of  Africa. 

u  And  she  will  never  reach  it,”  said 
an  old  sailor  on  the  pier. 

“  Why  ?”  asked  a  bystander.  “  She 
seemed  to  me  to  be  a  staunch  well  built 
vessel.” 

“  She  should  have  a  copper  bottom. 
Here  is  what  I  found  on  her  hull.” 

He  held  out  his  hand,  on  which  lay 
a  soft,  tiny  mass,  a  lump  of  jelly  within 
a  wall  of  shell. 

“  What  harm  could  that  do?”  said 
the  other,  laughing.  “  It  is  a  harmless, 
half-dead  creature.” 

“Harmless,  half-dead  creatures  like 
that  will  eat  into  the  soundest  hull  that 
ever  was  laid,  and  leave  it  a  rotten 
hulk,”  was  the  reply. 

At  the  end  of  a  year  the  good  ship 
Albatross  was  reported  to  have  sprung 
a  leak,  and  sunk.  The  barnacles  had 
eaten  their  way  through  the  sound  oak 
timbers,  and  brought  ruin  and  death. 

How  many  gallant  boys  and  young 
men  leave  school  and  college  with  high 
hopes  for  the  long  voyage  of  life  before 
them  !  They  are  well  born  and  well 
trained  ;  they  have  inherited  vigorous 
bodies  and  alert  minds  ;  they  are  hon¬ 
est,  self-respecting,  ambitious;  they  are 
equipped  with  some  special  craft  or 
profession,  which  will,  in  all  probabil¬ 
ity,  bring  them  success.  The  ship  is, 
to  all  appearance,  sound  and  staunch  ; 
the  sails  are  set,  the  wind  is  fair,  the 
sun  shines ;  every  voice  prophesies  a 
fair  voyage. 

But  has  any  miserable  little  barnacle 
fastened  on  the  sound  timbers  ?  This 
lad  relishes  unclean  jokes,  and  only  is 
happy  in  low  company ;  this  gay, 
brilliant  youth,  a  favorite  in  society, 
seeks  only  his  own  sense  and  comfort ; 
another  “  good  fellow  ”  is  oddly  re- 
ga  dless  of  money,  whether  it  be  his 
own  or  his  neighbor’s. 


It  is  the  little  neglected  traits-,  like 
the  harmless  worms,  that  eat  and  eat 
into  the  strongest  character  until  they 
bring  ruin.  Remember,  boys,  it  is 
hard  to  clean  them  off  into  the  middle 
of  the  voyage.  A  great  vice,  which 
draws  upon  us  the  scorn  of  the  world, 
or  its  punishment,  we  strive  to  drag 
out  by  force ;  but  the  little  habits,  the 
routine  of  daily  acts  acquired  in  youth, 
usually  stay  with  us. 


The  Origin  of  the  Hymn  “  My 
Jesus,  as  Thou  Wilt.” 

It  has  been  frequently  observed  that 
some  of  our  finest  hymns  were  com¬ 
posed  in  seasons  of  greatest  trial  and 
sorrow.  As  the  almond-trie  is  said  to 
yield  its  sweetest  perfumes  only  when 
bruised,  as  the  nightingale  sings  most 
sweetly  when  her  eye  has  been  pierced 
by  the  cruel  needle,  even  so  the  “  Song 
of  the  Lord”  seems  to  be  with  His 
dear  ones  only  in  “  the  night  season.” 
An  example  of  this  kind  we  find  in  the 
case  of  the  beautiful  hymn  “  My 
Jesus  as  Thou  wilt.”  A  pious  German 
pastor  was  the  author.  A  writer  in  an 
exchange  says : 

“  A  fire  raged  over  his  parish  and 
laid  in  ruins  his  church  and  the  homes 
of  his  people.  Then  God’s  Angel  of 
Death  took  wife  and  children,  and 
only  graves  w’ere  left.  Then  disease 
smote  him  and  laid  him  prostra’e;  then 
blindness  took  the  light  of  his  eyes 
away — and  under  all  this  avalanche  of 
ills  Schmolke  dictated  these  words. 
We  italicize  words  that  refer  to  his 
affliction. 

“  My  Jesus,  as  Thou  wilt, 

Oh,  may  Thy  will  be  mine ; 

Into  Thy  hand  of  Love 

My  all  I  would  resign.  (Bereavements.) 

“  Through  sorrow,  or  through  joy, 

Conduct  me  as  Thine  own  ;  (Blindness.) 

And  help  me  still  to  say, 

‘  My  Lord,  Thy  will  be  done  1* 

“  My  Jesus,  as  Thou  wilt ; 

Though  seen  through  many  a  tear, 

Let  not  my  star  of  hope 

Grow  dim  or  disappear  l  (Blindness.) 

Then  to  my  home  above  (Home  broken  up.) 

I  travel  quiet  on,  (Palsied.) 

And  sing  in  life  or  death, 

My  Lord,  Thy  will  be  donel” 
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Applying1  the  Rule  the  other  Way. 

The  following  anecdote,  credited  to 
the  Christian  Advocate ,  is  so  choice  an 
example  of  “turned  tables”  that  we 
give  it  to  our  readers  even  at  the  risk 
of  repeating  what  they  may  have  seen 
elsewhere: 

“  A  Chinaman  applied  for  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  cook  in  one  of  our  Western 
cities.  The  lady  of  the  house  and 
most  of  the  family  were  members  of  a 
fashionable  church,  and  they  were 
determined  to  look  well  after  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  servants;  so,  when  John 
Chinaman  appeared  at  the  door,  he 
was  asked  ‘  Do  you  drink  whiskey?’ 
‘No,’  said  he;  ‘I  Clistian  man.’  ‘  Do 
you  play  cards  ?’  ‘  No  ;  I  Clistian 

man  He  was  employed,  and  gave 
great  satisfaction.  He  did  his  work 
well,  was  honest,  upright,  correct  and 
respectful. 

“After  some  weeks  the  lady  gave  a 
‘progressive  euchre’  party  and  had 
wines  on  the  table.  John  Chinaman 
was  called  upon  to  serve  the  party,  and 
did  so  with  grace  and  acceptability  ; 
but  next  morning  he  waited  on  the 
lady  and  said  he  wished  to  quit  work. 
‘Why,  what  is  the  matter?’  she  in¬ 
quired.  John  answered,  ‘  I  Clistian 
man  ;  I  tole  you  before.  No  heathen  ; 
no  workee  for  Melican  heathen.’  ” 


The  Depth  of  the  Ocean. 

The  greatest  known  depth  of  the 
ocean  is  mid-way  between  the  Island 
of  Tristran  d’Acunha  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  de  La  Plata.  The  bottom  was 
here  reached  at  a  depth  of  46,236  feet 
or  eight  and  three-fourth  miles,  exceed¬ 
ing  by  more  than  1 7,000  feet  the  height 
of  Mount  Everest,  the  loftiest  moun¬ 
tain  in  the  world.  In  the  North 
Atlantic  Ocean,  south  of  Newfound¬ 
land,  soundings  have  been  made  to  a 
depth  of  4.580  fathoms,  or  27  480  feet; 
while  depths  equalling  34,000  feet,  or 
six  and  one-half  miles,  are  reported 
south  of  Bermuda  Islands.  The  aver¬ 
age  depth  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  between 
Japan  and  California,  is  a  little  over 
2,000  fathoms;  between  Chili  and  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  2.500  fathoms;  and 
between  Chili  and  New  Zealand,  1,500 
fathoms.  The  average  depth  of  all  the 
oceans  is  from  2,000  to  3,000  fathoms. 


f» 

The  Cow  Tree. 

This  tree  is  a  native  of  Venezuela, 
South  America.  It  grows  in  rocky 
situations,  high  up  the  mountains. 
Baron  Von  Humboldt  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  description  of  it :  “  On  the  barren 
flank  of  a  rock  grows  a  tree  with  dry 
and  leathery  leaves ;  its  large  woody 
roots  can  scarcely  penetrate  into  the 
stony  soil.  For  several  months  in  the 
year  not  a  single  shower  moistens  its 
foliage.  Its  branches  appear  dead  and 
dried  ;  yet,  as  soon  as  the  trunk  is 
pierced,  there  flows  from  it  a  sweet  and 
nourishing  milk.  It  is  at  sunrise  that 
this  vegetable  fountain  is  most  abun¬ 
dant.  The  natives  are  then  to  be  seen 
hastening  from  all  quarters,  furnished 
with  large  bowls  to  receive  the  milk, 
which  grows  yellow,  and  thickens  at 
the  surface.” 


Protogenes,  the  Greek  painter, 
was  an  impatient  man.  In  painting  a 
picture  of  a  tired,  panting  dog,  he 
met  with  satisfactory  success,  except 
that  he  failed  in  every  attempt  to  imi¬ 
tate  the  foam  that  should  have  been 
seen  on  the  dog’s  mouth.  He  was  so 
much  provoked  over  it,  that  he  seized 
the  sponge  with  which  he  cleansed  his 
brushes,  and  threw  it  against  the  pic¬ 
ture,  with  the  intention  of  spoiling  it. 
It  happened  to  strike  on  the  dog’s 
mouth,  and  produced,  to  the  astonish¬ 
ment  and  delight  of  the  painter,  the 
very  effect  that  he  had  labored  so  per¬ 
sistently  to  imitate. 

When  Meissonier  built  his  house  at 
Poissy,  a  suburb  of  Paris,  he  had  it 
torn  down  eight  or  ten  times  because, 
when  completed,  some  detail  displeased 
him.  He  built  another  house  at  Les 
Jardines,  but  forgot  to  put  in  it  a  stair¬ 
case.  He  took  the  mistake  good-na¬ 
turedly,  and  placed  a  ladder  against 
the  outside  wall.  His  house  at  Poissy 
was  adorned  with  fountains,  conserva¬ 
tories,  upholstery,  statues,  but  not  a 
picture  by  the  artist  hung  on  its  walls. 
A  lady  observing  this  want,  said  to 
him:  “I  see  beautiful  things,  M. 
Meissonier — beautiful  gardens,  beauti¬ 
ful  rooms,  books,  rich  hangings,  etc., 
but  I  see  none  of  your  own  pictures.” 
“  Ah,  Madame,”  answered  he,  “they 
are  too  dear  to  allow  me  to  keep  them.” 
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OUR  CABINET. 


.  Onward. 

fwnfyjHE  Guardian  has  a  new  editor, 
H»l||  bat  he  is  not  a  stranger  to  its 
readers.  Many  years  have 
passed  since  he  began  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  its  pages  ;  and  eight 
years  ago  he  was  called  to  be¬ 
come  its  editor.  For  four 
years  he  bore  the  precious 
burden,  and  then  circumstances  over 
which  he  had  no  control  induced  him 
to  ask  to  be  relieved.  Other  four 
years  have  passed,  and  now  he  is  in¬ 
vited  to  take  up  the  work  again.  Can 
such  a  call  be  disregarded  ? 

Forty  3'ears  ago  Dr.  Harbaugh  foun¬ 
ded  The  Guardian.  Since  that  time 
hundreds  of  pretentious  publications 
have  come  into  existence  and  become 
extinct ;  but  our  little  magazine  lives 
on.  Its  humility  has  been  its  salva¬ 
tion.  In  the  course  of  years  it  has 
never  swerved  from  its  purpose  of 
furnishing  good  reading  to  the  young, 
and  in  this  respect  it  has  certainly 
accomplished  an  excellent  work.  Not 
less  than  twenty-five  hundred  original 
articles  have  been  contributed  to  its 
pages,  and  some  of  these  have  subse¬ 
quently  furnished  the  material  for 
successful  volumes.  It  has  aided 
young  contributors  to  become  accept¬ 
able  writers,  and  some  of  them,  at 
least,  have  won  an  honorable  place  in 
literature.  Is  not  this  a  record  of 
which  any  periodical  might  feel 
proud  ? 

Has  The  Guardian  fulfilled  its 
mission?  It  is  possible  that  Sunday- 
school  helps  have  recently  accumula¬ 
ted  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  its 
labors  in  this  special  department  less 
indispensable  than  formerly  ;  but  we 
cannot  see  how  anyone  can  imagine 
that  its  work  is  done.  Are  the  books 
and  papers  which  our  young  folks  read 
better  and  purer  than  they  were  when 
The  Guardian  was  founded  ?  Have 


they  not  rather  grown  more  sensation¬ 
al  and  impure?  Ought  we  not,  there¬ 
fore,  as  far  as  our  influence  extends,  to 
make  an  earnest  effort  in  the  cause  of 
Christian  literature? 

Shall  The  Guardian  live?  All 
depends  on  the  sympathy  and  aid  of 
contributors  and  readers.  It  has  a 
respectable  subscription  list,  but  some¬ 
thing  more  is  needed.  We  must 
make  an  earnest  effort  to  extend  its 
usefulness.  Contributors  are  required, 
both  literary  and  financial.  The  edi¬ 
tor  needs  help  as  well  as  the  publisher. 
It  must  no  longer  be  said  The  Guar¬ 
dian  is  a  “  one-man  power.”  If  we 
will  we  can  make  it  an  honor 
to  the  church  and  a  blessing  to  its 
members.  Let  us  not  fail  in  the  en¬ 
terprise.  “  The  destinies  of  the  world 
are  in  the  hand  of  those  who  work.” 


Speck-Hansel. 


JN  Salisbury,  Lehigh  county,  once 
dwelt  “  Speck-Hansel,”  a  kind- 
hearted,  simple  old  Suabian, 
who,  though  perfectly  honest 
and  sober,  was  very  poor  and 
unable  to  support  himself  with- 
|  out  the  assistance  of  his  neigh- 
bors.  His  real  name  was 
Johannes  Reichart,  but  as  he,  to  use 
his  own  term,  “  collected  ”  a  great  deal 
of  bacon ,  they  called  him  “  Speck- 
Hansel,”  that  is  “Bacon-Johnny.” 
His  wife’s  name  was  Barbara ,  but  on 
account  of  a  nervous  affection  from 
which  she  suffered,  she  was  generally 
known  as  “  Zitter-Bevely,”  or 
“  Trembling  Barby.”  In  Autumn 
they  made  a  grand  “  collecting  ” 
tour,  which  was  generally  continued 
for  several  months.  On  these  excur¬ 
sions  they  were  everywhere  kindly 
received,  and  never  returned  home 
empty-handed.  Sometimes  they 
could  hardly  carry  the  load  of  gifts 
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which  they  had  received,  but  they 
took  their  own  time  and  finally  got 
th°m  all  safely  home.  In  fact, 
“Speck-Hansel”  was  much  stronger 
than  he  appeared  to  be.  On  one  oc¬ 
casion,  while  he  was  “  collecting  ” 
buckwheat,  he  came  to  a  mill  and 
asked  the  miller  to  put  a  little  more 
grain  into  his  sack,  which  already 
contained  nearly  two  bushels.  As 
there  was  a  half-bushel  measure  full 
standing  near  him,  the  miller  poured 
about  one  half  of  it  into  the  bag,  and 
then  asked  “  Hansel  ”  whether  he 
wanted  any  more,  supposing  that 
he  could  not  carry  what  he  had 
already.  But  “  Hansel  ”  was,  by  no 
means  modest  in  his  demands,  and 
thanking  him  for  what  he  had  already 
received,  said,  “  I  will  take  all  you 
give  me.”  Tne  miller  then  poured 
the  rest  of  the  grain  into  the  sack,  and 
the  old  man  trudged  merrily  home¬ 
wards  with  more  than  two  bushels  of 
buckwheat  on  his  shoulders. 

On  one  occasion  when  he  was 
“collecting”  bacon,  somebady  said, 
“  Well,  Hannes,  had  you  no  pig  to  kill 
last  fall  ?  ’  “  O,  yes,”  said  he,  “  we  had 
a  little  one.  Barby  held  it  while  I 
chopped  its  head  off,  and  then  she 
scalded  it  in  the  skillet.  That  is  all." 

Of  Barby,  good  simple  soul,  many 
amusing  expressions  are  still  in  the 
mouth  of  the  people.  Once  when  a 
theft,  which  had  long  been  concealed, 
was  accidentally  discovered,  some  one 
remarked  that  such  was  always  the 
case,  and  that  no  thief  would  escape 
with  impunity.  Tnis,  Barbarv  stoutly 
denied,  and  at  last,  to  confirm  her 
assertions,  she  exclaimed  : — “  I  know 
from  my  own  experience  that  every 
theft  is  not  discovered,  for  when  I  was 
a  girl,  I  once  stole  a  pint  of  honey,  and 
no  one  has  discovered  that ,  and  no  one 
ever  will.”  Pussy  is  out  of  the  bag 
at  last,  and  she  is  still  at  large. 


To  be  a  gentleman  at  heart ;  to  be 
clean  and  kind  and  brave  in  thought, 
and  therefore  in  speech  and  action  ; 
to  be  like  unto  that  ideal  Man,  who 
came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but 
to  minister — this  is  to  be,  in  a  nobler 
sense  than  a  study  of  all  the  books  of 
etiquette  in  the  world  would  make  you 
a  social  power. 


Steuben  in  the  Revolution. 


||j|||FTER  his  interview  with  Con- 
~J/  d  '  gress,  Steuben  repaired  at 
once  to  Valley  Forge,  w'here 
Washington  was  not  slow  in 
recognizing  his  ability ;  nor 
1  was  Steuben,  on  the  other 
?  hand,  at  a  loss  to  perceive,  in 
®  the  ragged  and  motley  army 
which  he  passed  in  review,  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  soldierly  qualities  which  needed 
nothing  so  much  as  training.  Disre¬ 
garding  the  English  prejudice  which 
looked  upon  the  drilling  of  soldiers 
as  work  fit  only  for  sergeants,  he 
took  musket  in  hand  and  showed 
what  was  to  be  done.  Alert  and  un¬ 
tiring,  he  worked  from  morning  to 
night  in  showing  the  men  how  to  ad¬ 
vance  retreat,  or  change  front  with¬ 
out  falling  into  disorder;  how  to 
perform,  in  short,  all  the  rapid  and 
accurate  movements  for  which  the 
Prussian  army  had  become  so  famous. 
It  was  a  revelation  to  the  American 
troops.  Generals,  colonels,  and 
captains  were  fired  by  the  contagion 
of  his  example  and  his  tremendous 
enthusiasm ;  and  for  several  months 
the  camp  was  converted  into  a  huge 
training-school,  in  which  masters  and 
pupils  worked  with  incessant  and  fur¬ 
ious  energy.  Steuben  was  struck  with 
the  quickness  with  which  the  common 
soldiers  learned  their  lessons.  He  had 
a  harmlessly  choleric  temper,  which 
was  part  of  his  ovei  flowing  vigor,  and 
sometimes,  when  drilling  an  awkward 
squad,  he  would  exhaust  his  stock  of 
French  and  German  oaths,  and  shout 
for  his  aid  to  come  and  curse  the 
blockheads  in  English. 

Yet  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  as  he 
afterwards  wrote,  these  awkward  fel¬ 
lows  had  acquired  a  military  air,  had 
learned  to  carry  their  arms,  and  knew 
how  to  form  into  column,  deploy,  and 
execute  manceuvers  with  precision. 

In  May,  1778,  af  er  three  months 
of  such  work,  Steuben  was  appointed 
inspector-general  of  the  army,  with  the 
rank  and  pay  of  major  general.  The 
reforms  which  he  introduced  were  so 
far-reaching  that  after  a  year,  they 
were  said  to  have  saved  more  than 
800,000  French  livres  to  the  United 
States.  No  accounts  had  been  kept  of 
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arms  and  accoutrements;  and  owing 
to  the  careless  good  nature  which 
allowed  every  recruit  to  carry  home  his 
musket  as  a  keepsake,  there  had  been 
a  loss  of  five  to  eight  thousand  mus¬ 
kets  annually.  During  the  first  year 
of  Steuben’s  inspectorship,  less  than 
twenty  muskets  were  lost.  Half  the 
arms  at  Valley  Forge  were  found  by 
Steuben  without  bayonets.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  soldier  had  no  faith  in  this  weap¬ 
on,  because  he  did  not  know  how  to 
use  it ;  when  he  did  not  throw  it 
away,  he  adapted  it  to  culinary  pur¬ 
poses,  holding  on  its  point  the  beef 
which  he  roasted  before  his  camp-fire. 
Yet  iil  little  more  than  a  year  after 
Steuben’s  arrival  we  shall  see  an 
American  column,  without  firing  a 
gun,  storm  the  works  at  Stony  Point 
in  one  of  the  most  spirited  bayonet 
charges  known  to  history. — John 
Fiske ,  in  The  Atlantic . 


A  Curious  Painting-. 

Paul  Veronese,  like  many  other  pain¬ 
ters,  was  given  to  eccentric  moods 
and  odd  habits.  On  one  occasion  he 
accepted  the  hospitality  of  a  family  at 
their  beautiful  country  villa.  He 
assumed  great  liberties  during  his 
visb,  claiming  absolute  possession  of  his 
room,  allowing  not  even  a  servant  to 
enter.  He  would  not  suffer  the  maid 
to  make  his  bed,  and  the  sweepings 
of  his  room  were  left  outside  the  door 
for  her  to  remove.  He  slipped  away 
without  bidding  the  family  good-by. 
On  entering  the  room,  the  servant 
found  the  sheets  of  the  bed  missing 
and  at  once  reported  that  the  painter 
must  have  stolen  them.  After  careful 
search  a  roll  was  found  in  the  corner, 
which  proved  to  be  a  magnificent  pic¬ 
ture  of  “  Alexander  in  the  tent  of 
Darius.”  It  was  painted  on  the  mis¬ 
sing  sheets  of  the  bed,  and  the  artist 
had  chosen  this  curious  way  of  recom¬ 
pensing  his  hosts  for  their  generous 
hospitality. 

Artist  and  King:. 

The  subjoined  anecdote  of  Bouton, 
the  French  artist,  illustrates  how  ab¬ 
sorbed  he  was  when  he  worked,  as 
well  as  the  good  nature  of  King  Louis 
P  dlippe.  Bouton  was  busy  one  day 
when  a  man  entered  unannounced 


and  stood  behind  him.  He  had  a 
mouth  full  of  paint  brushes,  did  not 
glance  up,  but  mumbled:  “Look 
about,  if  you  like;  don’t  mind  me.” 
The  visitor  did  so,  and  then  came 
back  to  his  original  position.  Bouton 
felt  annoyed,  but  repressed  his  impa¬ 
tience.  “  Well,  how  is  everybody  at 
home?”  “  Oh,  nicely,  thank  you,” 
was  the  reply.  “  The  children  are 
well,  I  suppose?”  ‘  Oh,  perfectly.” 
The  visitor  then  began  to  criticise  the 
picture  ;  and  when,  after  a  half  hour’s 
conversation,  the  artist  turned  around 
and  beheld  the  King  of  France,  Bou¬ 
ton  blushed  and  stammered  :  “  Sire, 
you  are  artist-King  enough  to  know 
that  I  would  have  lost  my  tint  had  I 
stopped  to  display  the  atelier  to  your 
Majesty.”  “  Yes,”  replied  the  King. 
“  I  like  your  reception  of  me  so  well 
that  I  mean  to  have  that  picture.” 


Fiasco. 

This  word  is  generally  used  to  ex¬ 
press  a  failure,  so  that  if  a  person 
utterly  fails  in  an  important  purpose, 
he  is  said  to  have  made  a  fiasco.  In 
Italian  the  word  signifies  a  flask  or 
bottle  ;  and  it  is  said  that  its  use  in  this 
special  sense  is  derived  from  the  fact 
that  a  noted  Italian  singer  was  wont 
to  come  on  the  stage  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  liquor.  This  was  known  to 
the  audience,  and  when  he  made  a 
discord  or  other  blunder,  they  cried 
out  “  fiasco  !  fiasco  /”  the  flask  !  the 
flask  1 

In  this  way  it  is  said  the  word  came 
to  be  used  to  express  any  great  blun¬ 
der  or  failure.  The  story  is  uncertain; 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  bottle  has 
caused  many  fiascos. 

A  Singer’s  Impudence. 

The  celebrated  prirna  donna  Ga¬ 
brieli  was  very  impudent.  When  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  invited  her  to  sing 
in  St.  Petersburg  she  demanded  a  sum 
which  in  those  days  appeared  fabulous. 
Astonished  at  the  extravagance  of  her 
demand  the  Emperor  informed  her 
that  even  the  commander-in-chief  of 
his  army  did  not  earn  so  much  in  a 
whole  year;  but  she  replied:  “In 
that  case,  sire,  I  would  suggest  to  your 
Majesty,  to  order  your  commander-in¬ 
chief  to  sing  for  your  amusement.” 
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The  Little  Gleaner. 

The  Rain  Harp. — 

When  out-of-doors  is  full  of  rain, 

I  look  out  through  the  window-pane, 

And  see  the  branches  of  the  trees, 

Like  people  dancing  to  the  breeze. 

They  bow  politely,  cross  and  meet, 

Salute  their  partners  and  retreat, 

And  never  stop  to  rest  until 
They  reach  the  end  of  the  quadrille. 

I  listen,  and  I  hear  the  sound 
Of  music  floating  all  arouud, 

And  fancy  ’tis  the  Breeze  who  plays 
Upon  his  harp  on  stormy  days. 

The  strings  are  made  of  rain,  and  when 
The  branches  wish  to  dance  again, 

They  whisper  to  the  Breeze,  and  he 
Begins  another  melody. 

I’ve  heard  him  play  the  pretty  things 
Upon  those  slender,  shining  strings  ; 

And  when  he’s  done — he’s  very  sharp, — 
He  always  hides  away  the  harp. 

— Si.  Nicholas. 


A  Worthy  Deed. 

A  citizen  bought  himself  a  book 
the  other  day  and  wrote  this  on  the 
fly-leaf :  “  Presented  to  John  Jones 

by  himself,  as  a  mark  of  esteem.” 


OUR  BOOK  TABLE. 

Alden’s  Manifold  Cyclopedia.  Vol.  18 
(Haliotis — Holywell),  and  Vol.  19  (Homage 
— Infancy).  John  B.  Alden,  N.  Y.,  Publisher. 
Alden’s  Cyclopaedia  L  appearing  with  com¬ 
mendable  regularity,  being  put  out  from  the 
press  with  all  the  speed  promised  by  the  pub¬ 
lisher  when  the  work  was  originally  undertaken. 
It  is  emphatically  a  Cyclopaedia  for  the  people, 
and  bids  fair  to  win  its  way  to  increasing  popular 
favor  as  it  nears  completion.  It  is  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  yet  brief :  a  cyclopaedia  and  yet  a  dic¬ 
tionary :  exceedingly  cheap  and  yet  exceedingly 
good  as  a  book  of  reference.  The  volumes  be¬ 
fore  us  are  in  some  important  respects  especially 
noteworthy  illustrations  of  the  scholarly  ability 
and  painstaking  care  with  which  the  work  as  a 
whole  is  edited.  The  fields  of  literature,  science 
and  all  knowledge  are  thoroughly  gleaned,  and 
their  products  stored  away  in  this  great  treasure- 
house  of  knowledge.  We  believe  that  the  work 
will  have  an  immense  sale — and  it  well  deserves 
it.  Then,  think  of  the  price  :  it  is  incredibly 
low.  The  first  iq  volumes  in  cloth  for  $9.00,  in 
half  morocco  for  $12.80  !  A  specimen  volume, 
subject  to  return  if  not  satisfactory,  may  be  or¬ 
dered  for  60c. 

Polish  Blood.  A  romance.  By  Nataly  Bar¬ 
oness  von  Eschstruth ;  translated  by  Cora 
Louise  Turner;  large  121110,  cloth,  $1.  Nearly 
ready. 

The  author  being  the  daughter  of  an  officer  of 
high  rank  in  the  German  Army,  and  having  in 
consequence  spent  much  of  her  life  in  the  gayety 
of  military  circles  and  court  life,  writes  a  story 
lull  of  the  camp  and  the  court.  The  dramatic 
power  of  the  author’s  pen  appears  frequently  to 
advantage,  and  her  characters  are  strongly  con¬ 


ceived  and  sharply  delineated.  The  book  is  a 
translation  and  has  suffered  but  little  in  the  pro¬ 
cess — if  indeed  at  all. 


The  Care  of  Books. 

The  man  who  doesn’t  take  good  care 
of  his  books  doesn’t  deserve  to  have 
any.  I  find  the  following  in  my  scrap 
book.  The  writer  must  have  a  real 
affection  for  books,  something  of  the 
maternal  instinct : 

“  When  books  are  being  dusted,  do 
not  impute  too  much  common  sense 
to  those  who  are  doing  the  work. 
Take  their  ignorance  for  granted,  and 
tell  them  at  once  never  to  lift  anv 
book  by  one  of  its  corners.  That 
treatment  is  sure  to  strain  the  back, 
and  it  will  certainly  be  found  that  the 
weight  ot  the  volume  has  been  mis¬ 
calculated,  and  the  volume  will  fall, 
which  will  not  tend  to  its  improve¬ 
ment.  Your  female  help  too  dearly 
loves  a  good  tall  pile  to  work  at,  and, 
as  a  rule,  her  ideas  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  are  scarcely  strictly  accurate, 
leading  often  to  a  general  downfall 
and  the  damage  of  many  a  corner. 
Again,  if  not  supervised  and  in¬ 
structed,  she  is  very  apt  to  rub  the 
dust  into  instead  of  off  the  edges. 
Each  volume  should  be  held  tightly, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  leaves  from  gaping, 
and  then  wiped  from  the  back  to  the 
fore  edges  A  soft  brush  will  be  found 
useful  if  there  is  much  dust.  The 
whole  exterior  should  also  be  rubbed 
with  a  soft  cloth,  and  then  the  covers 
should  be  opened  and  the  hinges  of 
the  binding  examined,  for  mildew 
will  assert  itself  both  inside  and  out¬ 
side  certain  books,  and  that  most  per¬ 
tinaciously.  It  has  unaccountable 
likes  and  dislikes.  Some  bindings 
seem  positively  to  invite  damp,  and 
mildew  will  attack  these  when  no 
other  books  on  the  same  shelf  show 
any  signs  of  it.-— A  Book  Lover. 

It  has  been  urged  that  we  ought  to 
love  our  neighbor  upon  earth  as  we 
shall  love  him  in  heaven;  but  duty 
and  ability  do  not  go  hand  in  hand. 
When  we  meet  in  the  better  land  we 
will  have  more  power  to  love,  and 
both  our  neighbor  and  ourselves  will 
have  grown  more  lovely.  We  must  do 
our  best  here,  however,  to  reach  the 
heavenly  standard. —  The  Interior. 
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Lesson  I. 


Sunday  after  New  Year.  Jan.  5,  1890. 


THE  FORERUNNER  ANNOUNCED.— Luke  1:5-17. 


5  There  was  in  the  days  of  Herod,  the  king  of  Judea, 
a  certain  priest  named  Zacharias,  of  the  course  of 
Abia:  and  his  wife  was  of  the  daughters  of  Aaron,  and 
her  name  was  Elisabeth. 

6  And  they  were  both  righteous  before  God,  walking 
in  all  the  commandments  and  ordinances  of  the  Lord 
olameless. 

7  And  they  had  no  child,  because  that  Elisabeth 
was  barren  ;  and  they  both  were  now  well  stricken  in 
years. 

8  And  it  came  to  pass,  that,  while  he  executed  the 
priest’s  office  before  God  in  the  order  of  his  course, 

9  According  to  the  custom  of  the  priest’s  office,  his 
lot  was  to  burn  incense  when  he  went  into  the  temple 
of  the  Lord. 

10  And  the  whole  multitude  of  the  people  were 
praying  without  at  the  time  of  incense. 

11  And  there  appeared  unto  him  an  angel  of  the 

GOLDEN  TEXT. 

Behold  I  will  send  my  messenger, 
and  he  shall  prepare  the  way  before 
me. — Mai.  3:  1. 


Lord  standing  on  the  right  side  of  the  altar  of  In¬ 
cense. 

12  And  when  Zacharias  saw  him,  he  was  troubled, 
and  fear  fell  upon  him. 

13  But  the  angel  said  unto  him,  Fear  not,  Zacha¬ 
rias:  for  thy  prayer  is  heard  ;  and  thv  wife  Elisabeth 
shall  bear  thee  a  son,  and  thou  shalt  call  his  name 
John. 

14  And  thou  shalt  have  joy  and  gladness ;  and  many 
shall  rejoice  at  his  birth. 

15  For  he  shall  be  great  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord, 
and  shall  drink  neither  wine  nor  strong  drink  ;  and 
he  shall  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  even  from  his 
mother’s  womb. 

16  And  many  of  the  children  of  Israel  shall  he  turn 
to  the  Lord  their  God. 

17  And  he  shall  go  before  him  in  the  spirit  and 
power  of  Elias,  to  turn  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  to  the 
children,  and  the  disobedient  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
just ;  to  make  ready  a  people  prepared  for  the  Lord. 

DAILY  HEADINGS. 

M.  Luke  1:  1-17.  T.  Luke  1:  18-25.  W.  Mai.  3: 
1-18.  Th.  Mai.  4:  1-6.  P.  Mark  1:1-8  S.  Gen.  18  : 
1-10.  Su.  Rev.  22 :  1-10. 


Catechism. 

Question  122.  Which  is  the  first  petition  ? 

Answer.  “  Hallowed  be  thy  name  ;  ”  that  is,  grant  us  first  rightly  to  know  Thee,  and  to 
sanctify,  glorify  and  praise  Thee  in  all  Thy  works,  in  which  Thy  power,  wisdom,  goodness,  justice, 
mercy,  and  truth,  are  clearly  displayed  ;  and  further  also,  that  we  may  so  order  and  direct  our 
whole  lives,  our  thoughts,  words  and  actions  as  that  Thy  name  may  never  be  blasphemed,  but 
rather  honoured  and  praised  on  our  account. 


Questions  on  the  Lesson 

BY  REV.  J.  E. 


What  is  the  topic  of  the  lesson?  Repeat  the  Golden 
Text.  Recite  the  Catechism.  With  what  does  St. 
Luke  begin  his  gospel?  How  long  was  it  since  the 
last  divine  communication  was  received  ?  About  what 
was  it?  In  whose  coming  was  the  prediction  ful¬ 
filled?  5.  When  did  the  incidents  in  our  lesson 
occur?  Who  was  Herod?  What  was  his  character? 
Over  what  country  was  he  king?  What  good  man 
lived  at  that  time  ?  What  was  his  vocation?  To  what 
course  of  priests  did  he  belong?  How  many  courses 
were  there  ?  How  long  and  how  often  did  each  course 
minister?  What  were  the  heads  of  the  courses 
called  ?  Who  was  the  wife  of  Zacharias  ?  Where  did 
they  live?  6.  What  was  their  character?  What  is 
the  difference  between  commandments  and  ordi¬ 
nances?  How  were  they  blameless?  7.  What  fact 
rendered  them  unhappy?  What  is  meant  by  well 
stricken?  8.  How  were  special  duties  assigned  to 
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each  priest?  Why  in  this  way  ?  What  was  the  most 
distinguished  duty?  9.  What  was  incense?  Where 
was  it  burned?  Of  what  was  it  a  type?  10.  What 
part  had  the  people  in  the  service?  Where?  11. 
What  took  place  in  the  temple ?  Where  did  he  stand  ? 
What  did  this  signify?  lid.  How  did  his  appearance 
affect  Zacharias?  Why  do  such  appearances  excite 
fear?  13.  How  was  he  relieved?  For  what  had  he 
prayed?  How  was  his  prayer  answered?  14.  Why 
would  the  birih  of  John  cause  others  to  rejoice?  15. 
What  was  his  predicted  character?  What  is  meant  by 
being  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  16.  What  was  to  be 
the  effect  of  hi9  coming?  17.  What  was  to  be  his 
mi-sion?  What  prophet  was  he  to  resemble?  Prac¬ 
tical  Suggestions. — 1.  God  never  forgets  His  deep- 
laid  and  long-hidden  plans,  ii.  The  best  prayers  are 
those  carried  into  practice.  3.  Prayers  are  often  an¬ 
swered  in  unexpected  ways. 


Notes  on  the  Lesson. 

Time  and  Place. — b.  c.  5;  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  5  Days  of  Herod — Near  the 
close  of  his  reign.  Course  of  Abia — The  eighth  of  the  24.  6  Ordinances— Ceremonial 
law.  7.  Stricken  in  years— Aged.  8.  In  the  order,  etc. — In  his  turn.  9.  Incense — 
Frankincense  and  other  perfumes.  10.  Without — In  the  temple  courts.  11.  Right  side — 
An  omen  for  good.  12.  Troubled— Agitated.  15.  Shall  drink  neither  wine — Shall  be  a 
Nazarite.  17.  Elias — Greek  form  of  Elijah.  Shall  turn,  etc. — Shall  bring  about  a  refor¬ 
mation. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  LESSON. 


BY  BEY.  J.  E. 

St.  Luke  begins  his  gospel  with  the  an¬ 
nunciation  of  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist. 
There  had  been  no  direct  divine  communi¬ 
cations  since  the  days  of  the  prophet  Mala- 
chi.  The  angel  Gabriel  broke  the  long 
silence  of  400  years.  The  Old  Testament 
was  closed  with  the  prediction  of  Malachi, 
concerning  the  coming  of  Elijah,  who  was 
to  precede  the  advent  of  the  Messiah.  The 
New  Testament  opens  with  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  the  predicted  coming  of  Elijah 
was  near  at  hand.  This  Elijah  was  John  the 
Baptist,  who  resembled  the  great  prophet, 
in  his  inward  spirit,  in  his  outward  appear¬ 
ance  and  in  his  work. 

5.  In  the  days  of  Herod — During  the  reign 
of  Herod,  probably  near  the  close  of  it.  The 
reign  of  Herod  is  here  mentioned,  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  time  in  the  world’s  secular  history, 
and  the  time  in  which  divine  prophecy  was 
fulfilled.  The  sceptre  had  departed  from 
Judah,  so  Shiloh  was  to  come.  Herod  the 
Great,  son  of  Anti  pater,  founder  of  the 
Herodian  family  and  party,  was  a  distin¬ 
guished  Idumean  General.  At  the  early 
age  of  fifteen,  Herod  was  placed  in  com¬ 
mand  in  Galilee,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  bravery,  talents  and  personal 
popularity.  The  title  of  King  of  Judea 
had  been  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  Senate 
of  Rome,  on  the  recommendation  of  An¬ 
tony  and  Octavius.  His  kingdom  em¬ 
braced  all  Palestine — Judea,  Samaria,  Gali¬ 
lee  and  the  most  important  part  of  Peraea. 
As  Herod  advanced  in  age,  he  became  sus¬ 
picious,  tyrannical,  cruel  and  extremely 
bloodthirsty.  Zacharias — A  Jewish  priest, 
who  was  a  descendant  of  Aaron,  and  who 
lived  in  the  hill  country  of  Judea.  Of  the 
course  of  Abia — Class  of  Abia.  This  was 
the  eighth  course.  The  priests  were  di¬ 
vided  under  David  into  twenty-four  classes, 
which  served  in  the  temple  by  turns.  The 
heads  of  these  courses  were  the  chief  priests. 
Each  course  ministered  for  one  week,  twice 
a  year,  and  special  service  was  assigned  to 
each  individual  priest  by  lot.  This  order 
of  service  was  continued  down  to  the  time 
of  Christ.  After  the  Babylonish  captivity 
the  divisions  were  reorganized.  Elisabeth — 
The  wife  of  Zacharias  and  the  mother  of 
John  the  Baptist.  She  was  also  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  Aaron.  The  Baptist  was,  there¬ 
fore,  ia  the  full  sense,  of  priestly  descent. 
Among  the  Jews  it  was  considered  a  great 
honor  to  be  descended  from  a  priestly 
family.  When  God  begins  a  new  work,  He 
does  not  break  with  the  past.  John  the 
Baptist,  who  was  to  introduce  the  world  to 
Christ,  was  the  offspring  of  a  family  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  old  covenant  people. 
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6.  They  were  both  righteous  before  God — 
They  were  sincere,  conscientious  and  holy 
in  their  life  and  conduct.  This  fact  teaches 
us,  that  it  is  possible  to  be  good  amid  bad 
surroundings;  for  Zacharias  lived  in  a  de¬ 
generate  age,  and  was  associated  with  a 
corrupt  priesthood.  We  are  not  carried 
along  by  force,  either  for  good  or  for  evil,  but 
with  our  free  consent.  Commandments — The 
moral  law.  Ordinances — The  ceremonial 
rules.  The  two  go  together.  Blameless — 
not  sinless.  They  were  not  guilty  of  willful 
transgressions.  They  were  strict  and  punc¬ 
tual  in  their  obedience  to  the  law. 

7.  And  they  had  no  child — To  be  child¬ 
less  was  regarded  among  the  Jews  as  a  great 
misfortune,  and  often  as  a  punishment.  It 
cut  such  families  off  from  the  hope  of  giv¬ 
ing  birth  to  the  Messiah.  Well  stricken  in 
years — Far  advanced  in  age.  They  had  no 
prospect  of  having  children. 

8.  Executed  the  priest's  office — Performed 
his  duties  as  a  priest  vhich  had  been  as¬ 
signed  to  him  by  lot.  To  prevent  jealousy 
and  rivalry  among  the  priests,  all  the  func¬ 
tions  of  each  day  were  appointed  by  lot 
amongst  the  priests  of  the  particular  course 
in  attendance.  The  lot  indicated  who  should 
kill  the  sacrifice,  who  should  sprinkle  the 
blood,  who  should  burn  incense,  etc.  The 
burning  of  incense  was  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  part  of  the  service,  and  never  fell 
to  the  lot  of  a  priest  more  than  once  in  his 
life-time.  There  were  about  20,000  priests 
at  the  time  of  Christ.  Before  God-  In  the 
temple  where  God  dwelt  in  the  symbols  of 
His  presence.  In  the  order  of  his  course — In 
the  turn  of  his  class. 

9.  His  lot — The  duty  was  assigned  to  him 
to  burn  incense.  Incense  was  made  of  frank¬ 
incense  which  was  a  fragrant  resin  pro¬ 
duced  by  incisions  into  the  bark  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  species  of  trees,  and  as  used  in  the 
temple  service,  it  was  mixed  with  other 
perfumes, — Josephus  says  thirteen.  It  was 
burned  on  the  golden  altar  in  the  Holy 
Place,  near  the  veil  which  separated  the 
Holy  Place  from  the  Holy  of  Holies.  It 
was  sprinkled  on  burning  coals  which  were 
brought  from  the  altar  of  sacrifices.  Tne 
cup  which  contained  the  incense  was 
called  the  censer.  -When  the  smoke  as¬ 
cended,  a  powerful  perfume  filled  the  tem¬ 
ple  with  its  fragrance.  Incense  was  burned 
in  connection  with  the  morning  and  evening 
sacrifices.  It  was  a  symbol  of  Israel’s  ac¬ 
cepted  prayers.  When  he  went  into  the 
temple — The  temple  proper  was  separated 
from  the  several  courts  by  balustrades,  and 
was  higher  than  the  courts. 

10.  The  whole  multitude  .  .  .  were  praying 
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without — Outside  of  the  Holy  Place,  in  the 
courts  around  and  below.  The  men  and 
women  were  in  separate  courts,  but  the 
altar  was  visible  to  all.  When  the  incense 
was  offered  by  the  officiating  priest,  a  bell 
was  rung  as  a  signal  to  the  people,  who  all 
engaged  in  silent  prayer.  All  true  prayers* 
like  incense,  ascend  heavenward,  and  are 
fragrant  before  God. 

11.  And  there  appeared  unto  him  an  angel 
— This  was  not  a  vision  but  an  actual  angelic 
appearance.  It  is  highly  significant  that, 
during  half  a  century  embracing  the  life  of 
Christ,  there  were  more  angeiic  appear¬ 
ances  than  during  the  entire  preceding  his¬ 
tory  of  the  world.  On  the  right  side — Of  the 
altar.  This  was  an  omen  for  good.  The 
altar  of  incense  was  made  of  cedar,  overlaid 
with  gold,  21  inches  square  and  42  high. 
The  whole  solemn  transaction  shows :  1, 
That  the  new  dispensation  connected  with 
the  old,  its  sacrifices,  its  sanctuary  and  its 
priesthood ;  2,  That  the  Lord  is  most  likely 
to  manifest  Himself,  in  His  House,  when 
we  are  engaged  in  worship,  or  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  our  duty  ;  3,  That  God  answers 
prayer  in  unexpected  ways. 

12.  He  was  troubled — Supernatural  ap¬ 
pearances  always  awaken  feelings  of  fear, 
owing  to  our  inward  sense  of  sin  and  guilt. 

13.  Fear  not — This  was  said  to  stay  his 
agitation.  Thy  prayer  is  heard — Thy  pray¬ 
er  for  a  son.  Delays  are  no  indications  that 


our  prayers  are  not  heard.  God  has  His 
own  time  to  answer  prayer.  Blessings  for 
which  we  have  waited,  and  which  come  in 
answer  to  prayer  are  especially  precious. 

14.  Joy — The  inward  experience.  Glad¬ 
ness— The  outward  expression.  Many  shall 
rejoice — At  the  prospect  that  the  promises 
are  about  to  be  fulfilled. 

15.  He  shall  be  great — Great  in  his  office 
and  his  influence.  Greatness  consists  in 
doing  great  things  for  God.  Shall  drink 
neither  wine  nor  strong  drink — Shall  be  a 
Nazarite,  a  consecrated  man.  Strong  drink 
means  any  kind  of  fermented  liquor.  Filled 
with  the  Holy  Ghost — Shall  be  wholly  under 
His  influence. 

16.  Shall  be  turned  to  the  Lord — By  re¬ 
pentance.  A  prediction  of  the  great  success 
which  John  the  Baptist  shall  have  as  a  re¬ 
former. 

17.  He  shall  go  before  him — He  shall  be 
the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah,  to  prepare 
the  way  for  Him.  In  the  spirit  and  power  of 
Elias — John  the  Baptist,  like  Elijah,  was  to 
be  a  great  moral  and  religious  reformer,  a 
stern  rebuker  of  sin  and  vice.  Turn  the 
hearts  of  the  fathers ,  etc.  The  moral  re¬ 
formation  and  the  religious  revival  were  to 
begin  in  the  family.  No  doubt,  family  life 
and  family  religion  were  then  corrupt  and 
decayed.  To  make  ready  for  the  people — By 
making  them  feel  the  need  of  a  Saviour. 
This  is  the  only  true  way  still. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  AND  SUGGESTIVE. 


BY  REV.  D. 

Verse  5.  In  the  days  of  Herod.  Those 
were  dark  days,  for  Herod  was  a  cruel  king. 
Matt.  2 :  16.  But  the  time  is  at  hand  for 
the  fulfillment  of  a  promise  long  ago  pro¬ 
claimed.  With  the  ascent  of  this  foreigner 
to  the  throne  the  Sceptre  departs  from  Ju¬ 
dah,  but  the  coming  Shiloh  is  to  be  her¬ 
alded,  unto  whom  the  gathering  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  shall  be.  Gen.  49  :  10.  The  Sun  of 
Righteousness  was  about  to  dawn,  whose 
first  ray  was  in  the  annunciation  of  the 
forerunner.  Thus  God  often  turns  the  dark 
days  into  periods  when  He  will  begin  the 
special  fulfillment  of  His  promises. 

Verse  5,  6.  Zacharias  .  .  .  and  his  wife 
.  .  .  Elizabeth  .  .  .  were  both  righteous 
before  God.  When  husband  and  wife  are 
joint-heirs  to  the  grace  of  life,  to  the  end  their 
prayers  be  not  hindered,  (1  Peter,  3:  7),  and 
stand  before  God  as  righteous,  there  is 
manifested  the  ideal  home.  In  too  many 
homes  the  wife  is  the  “  righteous  ”  one,  and 
the  husband  is  devoted  to  the  cares  of  this 
life,  which  choke  the  good  influences  of 
the  word.  Those  who  walk  in  the  “  com¬ 
mandments  and  ordinances  of  God ’’  in 
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faith,  will  have  the  evidence  that  God  is 
pleased  with  them  now,  every  day,  to  be  in 
the  end  the  happy  recipients  of  the  rewards 
of  the  righteous.  By  the  charms  of  per¬ 
sonal  Christ-like  character  one  can  best 
serve  the  Church  and  humanity. 

Verse  7.  And  they  had  no  child  .  .  .  and 
they  both  were  now  well  stricken  in  years.  It 
is  said  that  gardeners  sometimes,  when  they 
would  bring  a  rose  to  richer  flowering, 
deprive  it  for  a  season  of  light  and  moisture. 
Silent  and  dark  it  stands,  dropping  one 
faded  leaf  after  another  and  seeming  to  go 
down  patiently  to  death.  But,  when  every 
leaf  is  dropped,  and  the  plant  stands  stripped 
to  the  uttermost,  a  new  life  is  even  then 
working  in  the  buds,  from  which  shall 
spring  a  tender  foliage  and  a  brighter  wealth 
of  flowers.  So,  often,  in  celestial  gardening, 
every  leaf  of  earthly  joy  must  drop  before  a 
new  and  divine  bloom  visits  the  soul. — Mrs. 
H.  B.  Stowe. 

Verses  8,  10.  While  he  executed  the  priest's 
offices  before  God  ...  to  burn  incense  .  .  . 
the  whole  multitude  of  the  people  were  praying 
without  at  the  time.  After  all  the  multitudes 
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prefer  to  gather  to  pray  where  a  righteous  the  race  in  order  that  fallen  men  might  “  be 
servant  leads.  Prayer  is  a  mighty  force  too  great  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.”  God  is  in 
often  unutilized.  It  removes  mountains.  Christ  Jesus  reconciling  the  world  unto 
Ask  and  I  will  do  it ;  try  me  and  witness  Himself.  He  would  have  all  to  be  saved, 
the  result,  says  God.  Who  will  test  the  full  The  best  greatness  is  our  right  standing  in 
meaning  of  these  promises?  The  scientist  the  sight  of  God.  Those  who  are  to  be 
makes  trial  of  forces.  There  is  power  util-  God's  greatest  agents,  like  Moses,  Samuel 
ized  by  prayer,  more  potent  than  any  explo-  and  the  Baptist  have  God’s  special  care  in 
sive,  electricity  or  gravity.  If  whilst  the  that  He  reveals  His  will  in  connection  with 
Superintendent  directs  the  Sunday-school  their  early  training.  These  were  subjects 
all  themembers  would  be  in  prayerful  mood;  of  much  prayer  by  their  parents,  and  were 
if  whilst  the  minister  leads  the  devotions  of  taught  self  control  and  reliance  upon  the 
the  people,  they  would  all  enter  into  fullest  Holy  Ghost,  rather  than  upon  talent  and 
sympathy,  the  Lord  would  reveal  Himself  world  power.  It  is  remarkable  how  many 
on  the  right  side  of  the  altar  of  incense,  and  of  the  heroes  and  deliverers  of  God’s  people 
all  the  people  would  perceive  that  the  Sup-  have  been  abstainers  from  strong  drink, 
erintendent  or  the  ministers  “  had  seen  a  “  God’s  heroes  must  be  free  from  the  sem- 


vision  ’’  or  obtained  great  unction  from  the 
Holy  Ghost,  for  God  makes  Himself  subject 
to  prayer. 

Verse  11.  And  there  appeared  with  him  an 
angel  of  the  Lord.  The  tendency  to-day  is 
to  narrow  the  sphere  of  the  supernatural. 
Men  are  diligently  tracing  “natural  law  in 
the  spiritual  world.”  But  the  Gospel  which 
ebow  occupies  our  thoughts  fully  attests  the 
truth  that  the  spiritual  universe  encompasses 
the  material.  Right  here  into  this  very 
world  of  ours  came  the  ministering  spirits 
sent  forth  to  minister  to  those  who  shall  be 
heirs  of  salvation.  Heb.  1 :  14.  So  that’  we 
are  assured  where  there  is  a  praying  heart, 
“  there  is  the  angel  at  the  right  side  of  the 
altar  of  incense.” 

Verse  13.  For  thy  prayer  is  heard.  Every 
sincere  prayer  offered  in  the  name  of  Christ 
is  heard  and  dealt  with  by  God  in  the  very 
way  which  seemeth  good  to  Him.  There 
are  good  reasons  why  some  prayers  are  not 
answered  at  all,  and  good  reasons  why  visi¬ 
ble  answers  to  some  prayers  are  delayed. 
The  prayer  may  be  heard  and  the  answer 
come  a  great  way  in  the  future.  Discipline 
of  faith  and  patience  seem  to  be  needed 
that  we  take  the  promise  of  God  against  all 
appearances.  The  hearing  of  prayer  is  the 
law  of  God’s  kingdom,  and  it  behooves  all 
Christians  to  use  this  law. 

Verses  13,  14.  Thou  shalt  call  his  name 
John.  And  thou  shalt  have  joy  and  gladness  ; 
and  many  shall  rejoice  at  his  birth.  In  all 
places  the  saying  is  heard  that  as  a  rule 
ministers’  children  are  bad.  But  this  saying 
does  not  seem  to  be  based  upon  actual  facts. 

“  In  every  avenue  of  human  achievements,” 
says  W.  E.  Griffis,  “  shine  the  sons  of 
ministers;  Agassiz,  Berzelius,  Linnaeus, 
Emerson,  Sismondi,  Edward  Whately,  Hall, 
the  Wesleys,  Beecher,  Spurgeon,  Young, 
Cowper,  Coleridge,  Tennyson,  Lowell. 

Verse  15.  He  shall  be  great  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord ,  and  shall  drink  neither  wine  nor  strong 
drink ;  and  he  shall  be  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost.  God  is  mindful  of  and  has  visited 


blance  of  temptation,”  from  that  old  curse 
— strong  drink. 

Verse  17.  And  he  shall  go  before  him  in 
the  spirit  and  power  of  Elias  ...  to  make 
ready  .  .  .  for  the  Lord.  God  wants  us  to 
work  for  Him  fearlessly  in  this  world,  to 
manifest  the  light  which  flashes  forth  from 
the  kingdom  of  light  within  us.  In  all 
children  and  adults  may  dwell  the  mind 
and  spirit  of  the  Son  of  God.  Rom.  8:9; 
Phil.  2  :  7.  Only  as  we  are  thus  furnished 
can  we  hope  to  really  “  make  ready  a  peo¬ 
ple  prepared  for  the  Lord.” 

Lesson  Points. 

V.  5.  No  one  life  is  independent  of 
other  lives.  Our  associations  throw  light 
upon  our  history. 

V.  6.  If  both  the  tree  and  the  graft  be 
not  good,  there  is  much  danger  of  the  fruit. 

V.  7.  Blessings  long  withheld  are  most 
highly  prized. 

Vs.  8,  10.  The  business  of  religion  is  to 
bring  our  offerings  to  God,  and  in  response 
to  our  prayers  take  divine  blessings  away. 

V.  11.  The  way  to  secure  the  accredi¬ 
ted  messenger  of  God  is  by  doing  steadily 
better  work  for  the  Master. 

V.  12.  If  an  angel  affright  the  best  of 
us,  what  a  wise  provision  that  we  now  walk 
by  faith,  hereafter  by  sight. 

V.  13.  Let  God  use  our  lives  as  a  means 
by  which  to  usher  in  the  completion  of  His 
purpose. 

Vs.  14,  15.  Happy  they  who  have  been 
filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  from  infancy. 

Vs.  16, 17.  Those  a^e  really  great  in  whose 
hearts  holiness,  self-control  and  love  com¬ 
bine  to  serve  their  fellow-men  by  the  will  of 
God.  Only  a  prepared  soul  can  come  to 
a  prepared  heaven. 

THE  FORERUNNER  ANNOUNCED. 

I.  The  Time,  v.  5 ;  II.  The  Place,  vs.  9, 
10:111.  By  Whom,  vs.  11,  12;  IV.  To 
Whom,  vs.  6,  8, 13,  14 ;  V.  His  Character, 
v.  15 ;  VI.  His  Mission,  vs.  16, 17.  Mai.  3:1. 
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Lesson  II.  First  Sunday  after  Epiphany.  January  12,  1890. 


SONG  OF  MARY.— Luke  1 :  46-55 


46  And  Mary  said,  My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord, 

47  And  my  spirit  hath  rejoiced  in  God  my  Saviour. 

48  For  he  hath  regarded  the  low  estate  of  his  hand¬ 
maiden  ;  for,  behola,  irom  henceforth  all  generations 
shall  call  me  blessed. 

49  For  he  that  is  mighty  hath  done  to  me  great 
things;  and  holy  is  his  name. 

50  And  his  mercy  is  on  them  that  fear  him  from 
generation  to  generation. 

61  He  hath  showed  strength  with  his  arm  ;  he  ha  h 


scattered  the  proud  in  the  imagination  of  their 
hearts. 

52  He  hath  put  down  the  mighty  from  thdr  seats, 
and  exalted  them  of  low  degree. 

53  He  hath  filled  the  hungry  with  good  things  ;  and 
the  rich  he  hath  sent  empty  awav. 

54  He  hath  holpen  his  servant  Israel,  in  remem¬ 
brance  of  his  mercy ; 

55  As  he  spake  to  our  fathers,  to  Abraham,  and  to 
his  seed  forever. 


GOLDEN  TEXT. 

My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord, 
and  my  spirit  hath  rejoiced  in  God 
my  Saviour. — Luke  1 :  46,  47. 


DAILY  READINGS. 

M.  Luke  1 :  46-55.  T.  Luke  1 :  26-35.  W.  1  Sam. 
2:  1-10.  Th.  Isa.  55  :  1-13.  P.  Gen.  17 :  1-8.  S.  Acts 
4  :  21-31.  Su.  Rev.  5 ;  1-14. 


Catechism. 

Question  123.  Which  is  the  second  peti  ion  ? 

Answer.  “  Thy  Kingdom  come  :  ”  that  is,  rule  us  so  by  Thy  word  and  Spirit,  that  we  may 
submit  ourselves  more  and  more  to  Thee  ;  preserve  and  increase  Tny  Church  ;  destroy  the  works 
of  the  devil,  and  all  violence  which  would  exalt  itself  against  Thee,  and  also  all  wicked  counsels 
devised  against  Thy  holy  word,  until  the  full  perfection  of  Thy  kingdom  takes  place,  wherein 
Thou  shalt  be  all  in  all. 

Questions  on  the  Lesson. 


BY  REV,  J.  E.  HIESTER,  D.D. 


What  is  the  topic?  Repeat  the  Golden  Text.  Re¬ 
cite  the  Catechism.  Whom  did  the  angel  next  visit 
after  the  annunciation  of  John  the  Baptist?  What 
announcement  did  he  make  to  her?  What  did  Mary 
do  after  this?  Where  did  her  cou«in  live?  How  far 
was  the  journey?  What  song  did  she  sing  there? 
46.  Who  was  Mary?  What  kind  of  a  woman  was  she  ? 
For  what  was  her  song  remarkable  ?  What  ancient 
song  did  it  resemble?  What  is  the  difference  between 
soul  and  spirit?  47.  In  what  did  Mary  rejoice?  Why 
did  she  need  a  Saviour  ?  48.  What  did  she  mean  by 
her  low  estate?  What  especial  honor  was  conferred 
upon  her?  How  did  she  expect  to  be  regarded? 
49.  What  did  she  mean  by  holy  is  His  name?  50. 
What  is  meant  by  fear  ?  What  does  from  generation 
to  generation  mean?  51.  What  does  God’s  arm  rep¬ 
resent?  In  what  event  did  God  manifest  His  greatest 


power?  Why?  What  does  scattering  the  imagina¬ 
tions  of  the  proud  mean  ?  What  instauees  in  history 
prove  this?  What  became  of  mighty  kings  and  na¬ 
tions?  Name  some.  What  kind  of  men  does  God 
exalt?  Mention  a  few  examples.  What  will  pride  or 
humility  do  for  men?  53.  Who  are  the  hungry? 
(Matt.  5  :  6.)  What  things  are  meant  by  good  things? 
Who  are  the  rich  ?  (Rev.  3:  17.)  How  does  God  send 
themaway?  54.  Whom  had  God  helped  in  the  past? 
How  did  He  propose  to  help  them  now?  Did  He  ever 
help  them  in  this  way  before?  Does  God  ever  forget 
His  promises?  Do  we  forget  ours?  55.  What  was  the 
promise  to  Abraham?  Practical  Suggestions  — 
1.  God’s  many  mercies  in  the  past  demand  thankful¬ 
ness.  58.  Obedience  is  the  best  test  of  gratitude.  3 
God’s  help  in  the  past  is  a  pledge  that  He  will  not  for¬ 
sake  us  in  the  future. 


Notes  on  the  Lesson. 

Time  and  Place  — b  c  5 ;  at  tlie  home  of  Zacharias  and  Elizabeth.  46.  Magnify  the 
Lord — Praise  Him,  make  Him  great  in  our  feelings  and  in  the  feelings  of  others.  47.  Hath 
rejoiced — In  the  Giver  and  in  the  Gift.  My  Saviour — Mary  needed  a  Saviour  the  same  as 
others.  48.  Low  estate — Mary’s  family  was  obscure  and  poor.  All  generations — All  ages 
and  nations.  Call  me  blessed — Favored,  happy.  49.  Holy  is  His  name — Hallowed  be 
His  name.  Great  things — In  sending  His  Son  into  the  world  through  her.  50.  From  gene¬ 
ration  to  generation — From  age  to  age.  51.  Strength  with  His  arm — His  power  in 
sending  salvation.  Scattered  the  proud — Those  who  trust  in  their  own  greatness  and  power. 
Imaginations  of  their  hearts — Their  plans  and  purposes.  52.  Put  down  the  mighty — 
The  princes  of  the  world.  Their  seats — Their  thrones.  Low  degree — The  humble.  53.  The 
hungry — Those  who  feel  their  need.  The  rich — Those  who  imagine  that  they  havp  all  they 
n  ed.  Empty — Without  God  and  Christ.  54  Servant  Israel — People  of  Israel.  Holpen — 
Helped  them  by  sending  Christ.  55.  Spake  to  our  fathers — In  all  the  promises  of  ihe  Old 
Testament.  To  Abraham — The  promise  was  that  in  his  seed  all  nations  should  be  blessed. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  LESSON. 


BY  BEY.  J.  E. 

About  six  months  after  the  annunciation 
of  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist,  an  angel 
appeared  to  Mary,  and  announced  to  her, 
that  she  would  give  birth  to  the  promised 
Messiah.  She  immediately  left  her  home 
at  Nazareth  and  journeyed  100  miles  to 
visit  her  kinswoman,  Elizabeth,  who  lived 
in  the  hill  country  of  Judea,  probably  in  or 
near  Hebron.  While  there,  she  gave  utter¬ 
ance  to  the  Magnificat,  a  song  of  praise, 
which  is  the  subject  of  our  lesson  for  to¬ 
day. 

46.  Mary  -  She  was  the  mother  of  Jesus, 
and  of  the  royal  house  of  David.  Her  home 
was  at  Nazareth,  an  obscure  and  a  despised 
place  in  Lower  Galilee,  and  yet  God  found 
there,  the  woman  that  was  worthy  to  be¬ 
come  the  mother  of  the  long  expected  Mes¬ 
siah,  the  Redeemer  of  the  world.  She  was 
a  virgin,  and  was  betrothed  to  Joseph,  a 
carpenter  of  Nazareth.  Mary  was  a  mod¬ 
est,  humble,  serious-minded  and  pious 
young  woman ;  probably  the  best  woman 
then  living.  Said — What  she  said  was  in¬ 
spired.  Her  song  is  a  hymn  of  thanksgiv¬ 
ing  and  praise,  and  is  called  “Magnificat,” 
trom  the  first  words  in  the  Latin  version. 
It  is  full  of  Old  Testament  qu  Nations,  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  Psalms ;  and  resembles  the 
song  of  Hannah,  the  mother  of  Samuel.  It 
is  evident  from  her  hymn,  that  the  memory 
of  the  Virgin  was  well  stored  with  facts  and 
events  of  Old  Testament  history,  and  espe¬ 
cially  with  the  devotional  thoughts  of  the 
Psalms.  She  expressed  her  feelings  and 
her  faith  in  Scriptural  language.  Moved 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  she  made  use  of  lan¬ 
guage  which  He  had  already  consecrated 
for  the  purpose  of  worship.  No  language  is 
better  adapted  for  devotional  purposes,  than 
the  divinely  inspired  language  of  the  Bible. 
There  is  a  peculiar  power  in  prayers  which 
are  full  of  Bible  language.  Mg  soul — The 
soul,  when  distinguished  from  the  spirit, 
designates  the  lower  part  of  our  moral  na¬ 
ture,  the  affections  and  the  emotions,  and 
forms  the  link  between  the  spirit  and  the 
body.  Doth  magnify  the  Lord — We  magni¬ 
fy  the  Lord  by  honoring  and  praising  Him. 
We  cannot  add  anything  to  God’s  greatness 
by  our  praises ;  but  we  can  make  Him  great 
in  our  feelings,  and  in  the  feelings  of  others. 
The  Lord  means  here,  Jehovah.  Some  have 
supposed  that  Mary  had  reference  to  the 
title  of  the  unborn  babe,  whom  she  saw  in 
the  Spirit  crowned  Lord  of  all. 

47.  And  my  spirit—  The  spirit  is  the  high¬ 
est  and  noblest  part  of  man  embracing  rea¬ 
son  and  will,  the  moral  capacities  and 
powers  with  which  we  are  endowed,  and  is 


HIESTER,  L>.D. 

the  link  between  man  and  God.  Soul  and 
spirit  taken  together,  constitute  the  whole 
inner  man.  Hath  rejoiced  in  God — Mary 
rejoiced  both  in  the  Giver  and  in  the  Gift, 
that  is,  the  promised  son.  My  Saviour — 
These  words  refer  first  to  God,  but  they  also 
express  both  her  faith  in  and  her  need  of  a 
Saviour,  the  Saviour.  She  was  not  a  sinless 
or  a  perfectly  holy  woman.  She  needed  a 
Saviour  like  any  other  woman  or  man  ;  and 
had  to  be  saved  by  this  Saviour,  who  was 
to  be  born  of  her.  When  she  spoke  of  her 
as  yet  unborn  child  as  her  Saviour,  she  had 
in  mind  her  spiritual  relation  to  Him,  which 
was  a  higher  one  than  that  of  motherhood. 

48.  For  he  hath  regarded  the  low  estate  of 
his  handmaiden — By  low  estate  is  meant,  the 
humble  condition  in  which  she  and  her 
family  were.  She  gave  thanks  to  God,  that 
He  passed  by  the  women  of  rank  and  influ¬ 
ence,  the  rich  and  the  learned,  and  selected 
her  to  be  the  mother  ot  the  Messiah.  This 
shows  her  humility.  She  was  living  in  an 
obscure  place,  was  of  an  obscure  family,  and 
in  poor  circumstances.  From  henceforth 
all  generations  shall  call  me  blessed — All  na¬ 
tions  and  future  ages  shall  pronounce  me 
highly  favored  or  happy,  for  being  the  mo¬ 
ther  of  the  Messiah,  the  Saviour  of  the 
world.  Only  one  woman  of  the  thousands 
and  millions  of  women  could  enjoy  this 
great  distinction. 

49.  For  he  that  is  mighty  hath  done  to  me 
great  things — It  was  indeed  a  great  thing  to 
be  destined  to  be  the  mother  of  Him,  who 
was  promised  long  ago,  and  for  whose  com¬ 
ing  ages  had  been  waiting  and  praying. 
And  holy  is  his  name — Hallowed  be  His 
name.  By  this  she  expressed  her  deep  rev- 
ence  for  God  as  the  only  object  of  worship. 

50.  His  mercy  is  on  them  that  fear  him — 
On  them  that  reverence  and  obey  Him. 
From  generation  to  generation — Literally, 
unto  generations  and  generations,  from  one 
age  to  another.  God’s  mercy  descends  on 
the  children  and  children’s  children  of  those 
that  serve  Him  and  keep  His  command¬ 
ments. 

51.  He  hath  showed  strength — He  manifests 
His  power.  With  his  arm — God’s  arm  rep¬ 
resents  His  greatest  pfrwer  ;  His  hand, less; 
and  His  finger,  still  less.  The  incarnation 
was  the  greatest  manifestation  of  God’s 
power;  for  it  was  God  humbling  Him-elf; 
emptying  Himself  of  His  glory  ;  becoming 
what  He  was  not  before — man.  It  was  a 
manifestation  of  His  love.  Of  all  powerful 
things  love  is  the  most  powerful.  Scattered 
the  proud  in  the  imagination  of  their  hearts — 
He  breaks  up  the  combinations  of  those 
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who  are  lifted  up  with  their  own  greatness 
and  power,  and  defeats  their  plans  and  pur¬ 
poses.  Pharaoh,  Haraan,  Nebuchadnezzar 
and  Belshazzar  are  instances  in  point. 

52.  He  hath  put  down  the  mighty  from 
their  seats — Deposed  rulers  of  power  from 
their  thrones  and  dislodged  nations,  as  for 
instance:  the  Canaanites,  the  Philistines, 
Sennacherib  and  Satan.  And  exalted  them 
of  low  degree — Raised  up  those  in  humble 
conditions  of  life,  as  for  instance:  Joseph, 
Moses,  Samuel,  David,  Elijah,  Daniel, 
Esther.  What  God  has  done  in  the  past 
He  will,  no  doubt,  do  again  in  the  future ; 
and  hence  His  past  dealings  are  calculated 
to  uphold  our  faith  in  dark  times.  It  was 
pride  that  changed  angels  into  devils ;  and 
it  is  humility  which  turns  sinners  into 
saints.  Mary  beheld  in  the  past  as  in  a 
mirror  the  future.  She  saw  the  coming 
revolution  to  be  brought  about  by  the  com¬ 
ing  Saviour.  History  shows,  that  in  a  few 
centuries  the  Son  of  this  Nazarene  maiden 
subdued  the  Roman  Empire,  and  the  throne 
of  the  proud  Cesars  was  occupied  by  His 
worshipers. 

53.  He  hath  filled  the  hungry — This  is  to 
be  understood  in  a  twofold  sense.  The 
spiritually  hungry  are  they  who  are  sensi¬ 
ble  of  their  ignorant,  guilty  and  perishing 
condition,  and  who  are  desirous  to  be  sav^d. 
With  good  things — The  necessaries  of  life 


and  the  gospel  blessings.  Mary  celebrated 
God’s  providential  care  for  His  people.  And 
the  rich  he  hath  sent  empty  away — This  is  to 
be  understood  both  in  a  literal  and  in  a 
spiritual  sense.  In  a  spiritual  sense,  the 
rich  are  those  who  imagine  that  they  have 
all  they  need;  they  are  the  self-righteous; 
such  as  the  Pharisees.  Riches  often  stand 
in  the  way  of  that  higher  good,  which  alone 
can  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  immortal  soul. 
This  fact  is  forcibly  illustrated  in  Christ’s 
parables  of  the  “Marriage  Feast,’’  the 
‘“'Great  Supper’’  and  that  of  the  “Rich 
Fool.”  What  an  awful  emptiness  there  is. 
where  God  and  Christ  are  not,  a  starving  of 
the  better  nature.  In  such  hearts  there  is 
an  aching  void,  a  crying  want  amid  all  the 
seeming  abundance. 

54.  He  hath  holpen — Helped.  His  servant 
Israel — The  people  of  Israel.  God  had 
often  helped  Israel  before  ;  but  the  greatest 
help  He  ever  gave  them  was,  when  He  sent 
them  His  Son,  the  long  promised  Messiah. 
In  remembrance  of  his  mercy — As  a  proof 
that  God  is  faithful  in  fulfilling  His  prom¬ 
ises  of  mercy.  The  promises  of  mercy  take 
the  precedence. 

55.  As  he  spake  to  the  fathers — The  prom¬ 
ise  of  the  Messiah  and  the  redemption  of 
Israel.  To  Abraham — The  promise  to  Abra¬ 
ham  was,  that  in  his  seed  all  nations  should 
be  blessed. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  AND  SUGGESTIVE. 


BY  BEY.  J.  E. 

Verse  46.  And  Mai'y  said.  We  have  but 
few  incidents  in  the  life  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
but  these  few  show,  that  she  was  well  qual¬ 
ified  to  be  the  mother  of  the  Saviour.  It  is 
evident  from  the  very  fact,  that  God  has 
chosen  her  for  this  purpose,  that  she  must 
have  been  a  woman  of  moral  fitness.  She 
had  a  mind,  a  heart  and  a  character  of  no 
ordinary  kind.  Although  brought  up  in 
Galilee,  which  was  proverbial  for  its  igno¬ 
rance,  she  was  not  in  the  strict  sense  an  un¬ 
educated  woman.  Her  hymn  of  praise  shows, 
that  she  was  well  versed  in  Old  Testament 
history.  Bible  knowledge  is  after  all  the 
best  kind  of  knowledge.  No  other  knowl¬ 
edge  exerts  such  a  sanctifying  and  molding 
influence  over  the  mind  and  the  character  of 
men.  Without  a  knowledge  of  divine  things 
the  best  education  is  incomplete. 

Mary’s  song  of  praise  was  called  forth  by 
the  hearty  greeting  of  Elisabeth  who  called 
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her  the  mother  of  her  Lord,  when  she  visi¬ 
ted  her.  Both  women  wrere  inspired  on  the 
occasion.  This  shows  what  an  elevating  ef¬ 
fect  the  visits  of  souls,  who  are  kindred  in 
piety,  have  upon  each  other.  How  many 
visits  turn  on  commonplace  things,  which 
leave  mind  and  heart  empty.  The  object  of 
a  visit  should  be  to  do  good  and  to  receive 
good ;  and  not  to  idle  away  an  hour  which 
hangs  heavy  on  our  hand. 

Verse  47.  My  spirit  hath  rejoiced  in  God 
my  Saviour.  A  devotional  spirit  lifts  the 
heart  into  a  higher  and  purer  sphere  than 
that  of  every-day  life,  where  we  find  things, 
truths  and  objects,  which  are  far  above  the 
perishing  things  of  earth  that  leave  the 
heart  so  empty.  The  things  in  which  we 
take  an  interest  and  a  delight,  are  a  test  of 
our  character.  They  show  what  kind 
of  men  we  are.  We  need  and  seek  enjoy¬ 
ment,  but  often  not  where  it  is  to  be  found. 
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We  are  to  rejoice;  but  we  are  to  rejoice  in 
God. 

Verse  48.  He  hath  regarded  the  low  estate  of 
his  handmaiden.  The  fact  that  the  Virgin 
Mary  was  the  daughter  of  poor  parents,  was 
betrothed  to  a  man  in  humble  circumstances, 
and  lived  in  an  obscure  corner  of  the  world, 
did  not  prevent  God  from  conferring  upon 
her  the  greatest  honor  which  He  ever  be¬ 
stowed  on  a  woman.  God  generally  selects 
men  in  humble  circumstances,  when  He  has 
a  special  work  to  do.  There  are  two  reasons 
for  this:  the  one  is,  that  it  may  appear  more 
clearly  that  He  is  doing  the  work,  and  that 
men  are  only  instruments  in  His  hands ; 
and  the  other  is,  that  men  in  humble  cir¬ 
cumstances,  as  a  general  rule,  are  better 
qualified  for  doing  God’s  work.  As  a  gen¬ 
eral  thing,  they  are  men  who  have  cut  their 
way  through  difficulties  and  who  have  learned 
self-denial  and  trust  in  a  higher  power.  All 
generations  shall  call  me  blessed.  Mary  knew 
her  destined  position  was  a  very  honorable 
one,  and  that  all  nations  and  future  ages 
would  regard  her  as  highly  favored.  It  is 
an  honor  to  any  woman  to  be  the  mother  of 
a  man,  who  by  his  work  proves  to  be  a  bless¬ 
ing  to  the  world.  To  be  a  mother  is  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  do  something  towards  the 
improvement  of  the  world.  Suppose  every 
mother  were  pious,  like  Mary,  and  would  do 
her  duty,  what  a  different  world  this  would 
be.  The  state  of  society  depends  a  good 
deal  on  the  mothers. 

Verse  49.  For  he  .  .  .  hath  done  to  me  great 
things.  Mary  acknowledged  with  adoring 
gratitude  the  divine  favor.  It  was,  indeed, 
a  great  thing,  that  the  Son  of  God  was  to  be 
born  of  her,  and  thus  become  man,  to  live 
among  men  and  to  die  for  men,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  saving  them.  It  is  a  great  thing 
that  God  is  with  us  now  as  He  was  not  before 
the  Incarnation. 

Verse  50.  And  his  mercy  is  on  them  that 
fear  him.  Mary  now  celebrated  God’s  Prov¬ 
idence  as  it  manifested  itself  in  the  history 
of  the  past,  in  mercy,  justice,  power  and 
faithfulness.  “  Mercy  is  not  for  them  that 
sin  and  fear  not,  but  for  them  that  fear  and 
sin  not.  God’s  mercy  is  an  holy  mercy; 
where  it  pardons,  it  heals.” — Watson.  The 


future  reign  of  God  shall  be  one  of  mercy, 
which  shall  endure  from  age  to  age,  down  to 
the  end  of  time. 

Verses  51,  52.  He  hath  shewed  strength. 
God’s  power  has  been  manifested  in  break¬ 
ing  down  the  opposition  of  men  and  nations, 
who  stood  in  the  way  of  His  purposes,  and 
in  raising  up  men  who  were  willing  to  carry 
forward  His  purposes.  It  is  a  blessed  thing 
to  move  along  with  God. 

Verse  53.  He  hath  filled  the  hungry ,  etc. 
The  great  difference  between  men  and  men 
is,  God  or  no  God ;  and  hence,  plenty  or 
want ;  all  or  nothing. 

Verse  54.  He  hath  holpen  .  .  .  Israel.  The 
whole  history  of  Israel  is  a  record  of  God’s 
help. 

Verse  55.  As  he  spake  to  the  fathers,  etc. 
God’s  help  proves  His  faithfulness  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  promises  of  His  covenant.  The  In¬ 
carnation  is  the  fulfillment  of  God’s  great 
central  promise.  All  other  promises  revolve 
around  this ;  and  this  is  a  solemn  pledge, 
that  all  will  be  fulfilled.  The  coming  of 
Christ  in  the  fullness  of  time  shows  that  we 
can  take  God  at  His  word  and  trust  Him.  It 
is  surpassing  strange,  that  men  should  be 
found  who,  though  very  credulous  in  other 
matters,  doubt  God’s  promises,  when  all  his¬ 
tory  proves  that  He  has  made  good  His  word. 


Liesson  Points. 

V.  46.  Thankfulness  is  not  only  to  be 
cherished,  but  also  to  be  expressed. 

V.  47.  We  have  not  the  same  reason  Mary 
had  for  thankfulness  and  joy,  but  we  have  a 
thousand  others. 

V.  48.  One  great  reason  for  praise  is  the 
opportunity  which  we  have  to  be  a  blessing 
to  others. 

V.  49.  The  greatest  deed  of  God  was  the 
sending  of  His  Son. 

V.  50.  The  children  of  the  righteous  are 
cared  for. 

V.  51.  God  will  break  up  the  confedera¬ 
cies  for  sin. 

V.  52.  God’s  power  is  stronger  than  that 
of  men,  and  hence  the  victory  is  certain. 

V.  53.  An  empty  heart  is  worse  than  an 
empty  stomach. 

V.  54.  God’s  blessings  in  the  past  are  a 
guaranty  of  future  mercies. 

V.  55.  Our  memory  should  be  well-stored 
with  God’s  promises.  • 


PRAISING  GOD. 

I.  For  Personal  Blessings,  vs.  46-48. 
IT.  For  God’s  Mercy,  vs.  49,  50.  III.  For 
God’s  Deeds  of  Power,  vs.  51,  52.  IV. 
For  God’s  Faithfulness,  vs.  54,  55. 
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Lesson  III.  Second  Sunday  after  Epiphany.  January  19,  1890. 


THE  SONG  OP  ZACHARIAS.— Luke  1:  67-80. 


67  And  his  father  Zacharias  was  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  prophesied,  saying, 

68  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel ;  for  he  hath 
visited  and  redeemed  his  people, 

69  And  hath  raised  up  a  horn  of  salvation  for  us  in 
the  house  of  his  servant  David  ; 

70  As  he  spake  by  the  mouth  of  his  holy  prophets, 
which  have  been  since  the  world  began: 

71  That  we  should  be  saved  from  our  enemies,  and 
from  the  hand  of  all  that  hate  us; 

72  To  perform  the  mercy  promised  to  our  fathers, 
and  to  remember  his  holy  covenant ; 

73  The  oath  which  he  sware  to  our  father  Abraham, 

74  That  he  would  grant  unto  us,  that  we,  being  de¬ 
livered  out  of  the  hand  of  oar  enemies,  might  serve 
him  without  fear, 


75  In  holiness  and  righteousness  before  him,  all  the 
davs  of  our  life. 

76  And  thou,  child,  shalt  be  called  the  prophet  of 
the  Highest:  for  thou  shalt  go  before  the  lace  of  the 
Lord  to  prepare  his  ways  ; 

77  To  give  knowledge  of  salvation  unto  his  people 
by  the  remission  of  their  sins, 

78  Through  the  tender  mercy  of  our  God  ;  whereby 
the  dayspring  from  on  high  hath  visited  us, 

79  To  give  light  to  them  that  sit  in  darkness  and  in 
the  shadow  of  death,  to  guide  our  feet  into  the  w-y  of 
peace. 

80  And  the  child  grew,  and  waxed  strong  in  spirit, 
and  was  in  the  deserts  till  the  day  of  his  shewing 
unto  Israel. 


GOLDEN  TEXT. 


Thou  shalt  go  before  the  face  of 
the  Lord  to  prepare  his  ways. — Luke 
1:  76. 


DAILY  HEADINGS.  * 

M.  Luke  1:67-80.  T.  Luke  1 :  57-66.  W.  Isa  40: 
1-11.  Th.  1  Kings  18:  20-39.  F.  John  1:  6-23.  S. 
Matt.  11 :  2-14.  Su.  Isa.  53 :  1-12. 


Catechism. 

Question  124.  Which  is  the  third  petition? 

Answer .  “  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven  that  is,  grant  that  we 
and  all  men  may  renounce  our  own  will,  and  without  murmuring  obey  Thy  will,  which  is  only 
good ;  that  so  every  one  may  attend  to,  and  perform  the  duties  of  his  station  and  calling,  as 
willingly  and  faithfully  as  the  angels  do  in  heaven. 

Questions  on  the  Lesson. 


BY  REV.  J.  E.  HIESTER,  D.D. 


What  is  the  topic  of  the  lesson  ?  Repeat  the  Golden 
Text.  Recite  the  Catechism.  What  happened  to 
Zacharias?  (v.  20).  What  was  the  cause  of  it?  (v.  20) 
How  long  did  he  remain  speechless?  (v.  59,  64).  67. 
Who  was  the  wife  of  Zacharias?  What  was  remarka¬ 
ble  when  his  tongue  was  loosed?  What  is  it  to 
prophesy  ?  Of  whom  did  he  prophesy  ?  For  how  long 
was  the  voice  of  prophecy  silent?  How  was  his  lan¬ 
guage  prophetic?  When  did  this  redemption  actually 
begin?  Through  whom  was  it  to  be  accomplished? 
69.  What  is  meant  by  “  a  horn  of  salvation  ”  ?  What 
fact  proves  that  Zacharias  did  not  now  speak  of  his 
own  child?  70.  When  was  the  Saviour  first  promised? 
(Gen.  3 :  15).  How  was  the  promise  repeated  ?  For 
whatpurpose?  71.  What  was  promised  ?  Deliverance 
from  what  enemies?  What  kind  of  a  deliverance  had 
Zacharias  in  view  ?  What  reason  is  there  for  sup¬ 


posing  that  he  thought  of  a  temporal  deliverance? 
What  ground  for  believing  that  he  had  in  mind  a 
spiritual  deliverance  ?  Who  are  our  spiritual  enemies  ? 
72.  What  is  the  mercy  promised  to  our  fathers  ?  What 
was  God’s  covenant?  73.  What  was  God’s  oath  to 
Abraham?  When  was  it  fulfilled?  74,  7ft.  What 
were  the  predicted  fruits  of  Christ's  coming?  From 
what  enemies  were  we  to  be  delivered?  How  would 
His  coming  result  in  a  higher  service  of  God?  75. 
Of  whom  did  he  now  speak  ?  What  was  John  to  be? 
What  his  mission?  How?  How  was  he  to  give  a 
knowledge  of  salvation?  78.  What  is  meant  by  the 
day  spring?  79.  For  what  purpose  did  light  come? 

Practical  Suggestions. — 1.  The  best  prepara¬ 
tion  for  Christ  is  a  felt  need  of  Him.  2.  God’s  visits 
always  leave  blessings  behind.  3.  Christ’s  coming 
was  the  morning  of  a  better  day. 


Notes  on  the  Lesson. 

Time  and  Place. — b.c.  4 ;  the  hill  country  of  Judea.  67.  Filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
— Inspired.  Prophesied — Foretold  future  events  and  praised  God.  69.  A  horn  of  salva¬ 
tion — A  powerful  deliverer.  70.  Prophets — The  organs  of  divine  revelations.  Since  the 
world  began — The  first  promise  of  a  Saviour  was  made  in  Paradise.  71.  Enemies — Out¬ 
ward  and  inward.  72.  The  mercy  promised — Christ.  Our  fathers — Old  Testament  stints. 
Covenant — God’s  solemn  agreement  with  men.  73.  The  oath — A  solemn  promise.  74. 
Without  fear — In  love.  75.  Holiness — Tnward  purity.  Righteousness— Right  outward 
conduct.  76.  Thou,  child — John.  78.  Dayspring — Dawn  of  a  brighter  day. 
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EXPLANATION  OP  THE  LESSON. 


BY  BEY.  J.  E. 

As  we  learned  in  the  first  lesson,  an  an¬ 
gel  appeared  to  Zacharias  in  the  temple, 
and  announced  to  him  that  this  wife  Eliza¬ 
beth  should  bear  a  son.  Owing  to  the  ad¬ 
vanced  age  of  both,  he  doubted  the  angel’s 
message,  and  ashed  for  a  sign.  The  required 
sign  was  given  him  by  being  struck  dumb. 
He  continued  speechless  until  the  new-born 
son  was  circumcised,  which  was  on  the 
eighth  day  after  his  birth.  It  was  custom¬ 
ary  to  give  the  child  a  name,  in  connection 
with  the  act  of  circumcision.  The  friends 
suggested  the  name  of  Zacharias.  The 
mother  said,  Not  so.  They  then  appealed 
to  the  speechless  father,  who  wrote  on  a 
writing-tablet,  “  His  name  is  John.”  Then 
his  tongue  was  loosed.  In  to-day’s  lesson 
we  shall  see  what  use  he  made  of  his  recov¬ 
ered  speech. 

67.  Zacharias — The  husband  of  Elizabeth, 

and  an  aged  Jewish  priest.  Filled  with  the 
Holy  Ghost — Enlightened,  sanctified  and 
guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  prophesied , 
saying — Spoke  by  divine  inspiration,  which 
enabled  him  to  see  and  to  know,  what  an 
uninspired  man  cannot  know  and  see.  To 
prophesy  means :  1.  To  foretell  future 

events  ;  2.  To  teach  the  gospel ;  3.  To  cele¬ 
brate  the  praises  of  God.  The  song  of 
Zacharias  partook  of  all  three.  It  is  the 
connecting  link  between  the  Old  Testament 
prophecies  and  those  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  The  hymn  treats  of  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah,  of  His  mission,  His  work,  His 
salvation,  and  of  His  relation  to  the  infant 
John.  Almost  every  phrase  is  taken  from 
the  Old  Testament.  It  is  probable  that 
Zacharias  did  not,  and  could  not  fully  com¬ 
prehend  the  deep  and  far-reaching  meaning 
of  his  prophetic  utterances. 

68.  Blessed  —  Zacharias  employed  his 
loosed  tongue  in  giving  expression  to  his 
pent-up  thoughts  and  feelings  of  nine 
months’  silence,  which  consisted  chiefly  of 
thanksgiving  and  praise  to  God.  It  re¬ 
quires  a  full  heart  and  a  loosed  tongue  to 
praise  God.  One  reason  why  there  is  so 
little  thanksgiving  and  praise  is,  that  so 
many  are  tongue-tied  and  empty-hearted. 
Unbelief  binds  the  tongue  and  empties  the 
heart.  For  he  hath  visited-  and  redeemed  his 
people — Visited  His  people  with  favor  as  a 
friend,  kindly  regarded  them.  For  400 
years  God  seemed  to  have  been  absent  and 
estranged  from  His  people.  Since  the  time 
of  Malachi  no  voice  of  a  prophet  was  heard 
and  no  divine  communication  was  received. 
Israel  was  left  to  itself.  After  this  long  si¬ 
lence,  the  Lord  took  notice  again  of  His 
chosen  people.  Redeemed ,  means  made  re- 
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demption  or  ransom.  A  ransom  was  the 
price  paid  to  deliver  a  captive  taken  in 

war.  Men  are  sinners,  and  as  such  they 
are  captives.  They  need  to  be  released,  or 
set  free.  The  ransom  is  the  blood  of  Christ. 
Zacharias  spoke  in  the  present  instance  in 
prophetic  language,  that  is,  he  spoke  of 
things  and  events  which  were  yet  future, 
as  if  they  had  already  come  to  pass.  The 
deliverance  which  he  saw  had  actually 
commenced  with  the  conception  of  Christ. 
This  redemption  was  to  come  through  a 
child  as  yet  unborn.  What  God  begins,  He 
completes. 

69.  He  hath  raised  up  a  horn  of  salvation 
— A  strong  salvation,  or  a  powerful  deliv¬ 
erer.  The  horn  is  the  symbol  of  strength 
and  power.  The  idea  is  taken  from  the 
horns  of  animals,  which  are  their  weapons 
of  defence,  and  without  which  they  are 
weak  and  defenceless.  In  the  house  of  his 
servant  David— This  shows  that  Zacharias 
did  not  refer  to  his  own  child,  but  to  the 
son  promised  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  Christ 
was  to  be  the  true  seed  of  David.  Both  Jo¬ 
seph  and  Mary  were  descendants  of  David. 

70.  As  he  spake  by  the  mouth  of  his  holy 
prophets — God  spoke  through  the  prophets 
as  the  organs  of  divine  revelation.  Since 
the  world  began — The  promises  of  a  Re¬ 
deemer  began  with  the  one  given  to  Adam 
and  Eve,  and  were  repeated  by  a  succession 
of  prophets  down  to  the  days  of  Malachi, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  alive  the  hopes 
and  expectations  of  the  coming  Messiah. 
The  Old  Testament  believers  fed  much 
more  on  God’s  promises  than  we  do.  They 
looked  forward  to  redemption  as  a  thing 
hoped  for,  but  not  yet  seen.  They  had 
nothing  else  on  which  they  could  stand  and 
rest  but  the  naked  promises  of  God.  They 
constitute  a  strong  foundation.  The  safety 
and  the  salvation  of  God’s  people  are  se¬ 
cured  by  His  never-failing  promises. 

71.  That  we  should  be  saved  from  our  ene¬ 
mies — From  political  and  spiritual  enemies, 
from  enemies  abroad  and  at  home,  from  the 
Roman  yoke  and  the  misrule  of  Herod. 
That  Zacharias  had  in  view  a  deliverance 
from  political  enemies  can  scarcely  be 
doubted.  It  can  hardly  be  expected  that 
he  would  hold  views  in  advance  of  his  age. 
He,  no  doubt,  held  the  views  of  the  best 
men  of  the  age.  The  universal  belief  then 

was,  that  with  the  advent  of  the  Messiah 
would  come  a  temporal  kingdom,  a  tem¬ 
poral  reign,  a  temporal  deliverance  and  a 
political  reformation.  Even  the  disciples 
of  our  Lord,  with  all  His  efforts,  never  got 
beyond  this  temporal  idea,  until  after  His 
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ascension,  which  put  an  end  to  their  hopes 
in  this  direction.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
would  expect  from  the  fact,  that  Zacharias 
was  divinely  inspired  when  he  spoke,  that 
he  would  have  in  view  a  salvation  from 
spiritual  enemies,  such  as  Satan,  evil  spirits, 
sin  and  death,  etc.  God’s  order,  however,  is, 
the  spiritual  first  and  then  the  temporal.  No 
doubt,  many  of  our  temporal  advantages  and 
comforts  are  either  the  direct  or  indirect  re¬ 
sults  of  our  spiritual  privileges  and  blessings. 

72.  To  perform  the  mercy  promised  to  our 
fathers — The  gift  of  Christ.  Blessing  the 
children  was  fulfilling  the  promises  made 
to  the  fathers.  A  fulfillment  of  their  hopes 
and  wishes  was  showing  mercy  even  unto 
them.  Both  the  living  and  the  dead  were 
interested  in  Christ  and  His  work.  Cove¬ 
nant — A  solemn  agreement  of  God  with 
men  on  certain  conditions. 

73.  The  oath  which  he  sware  to  our  father 
Abraham — God’s  oath  to  Abraham  was, 
“that  He  would  surely  bless  Abraham  and 
his  posterity.’’  That  promise  was  now  being 
fulfilled  by  the  coming  of  the  Messiah. 

74.  75.  In  these  verses  Zacharias  speaks 
of  the  results  and  fruits  of  the  great  re¬ 
demption  now  assured,  which  are  twofold: 
1.  A  deliverance  from  enemies  and  evils  on 
the  part  of  God ;  2.  A  higher  service  of 
God,  on  the  part  of  man.  This  would  be : 


1.  Without  fear,  that  is,  without  fear  of 
enemies  ;  but  it  may  also  mean  without  that 
fear  which  regards  God  as  a  taskmaster. 
Love,  which  casteth  out  fear,  was  to  take 
the  place  of  fear.  When  this  is  the  case, 
God’s  service  becomes  free  and  cheerful;  2. 
In  holiness  and  righteousness — Representing 
inward  purity  and  outward  activity;  duties 
toward  God  and  duties  toward  men.  3.  Endur¬ 
ing  service — not  occasional,  hut  continuous. 

76.  And  thou  child — Son  of  Zacharias.  The 
prophet  of  the  Highest — Prophet  of  God.  Ihou 
shalt  go  before  the  face  of  the  Lord — Thou  shalt 
be  the  herald  of  the  Lord,  to  announce  His 
coming  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  Him.  This 
was  done  by  John’s  preaching  of  repentance. 

77.  To  give  knowledge  of  salvation — The 
true  meaning  of  salvation  had  been  lost. 
It  had  come  to  mean  a  temporal  emancipa¬ 
tion,  and  not  freedom  from  the  guilt  and 
power  of  sin.  He  was  to  teach  the  people 
that  salvation  is  the  blotting  out  of  sin,  and 
the  renewal  of  the  heart.  By  the  remission 
of  their  sins — This  shows  that  he  meant  a 
spiritual  deliverance. 

78.  Through  ...  the  mercy  of  our  God — 
The  source  of  salvation.  The  day  spring 
from  on  high ,  etc. — A  new  era ;  a  new  order 
of  things  is  begun. 

79.  To  give  light — To  make  manifest  and 
to  guide  men. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  AND  SUGGESTIVE. 


BY  BEY.  D. 

Verse  67.  Zacharias  was  filled  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  prophesied.  It  is  a  great 
favor  to  receive  all  the  training  schools  will 
afford ;  and  it  is  well  to  insist  upon  the 
acquiring  of  needed  information  on  the  part 
of  those  who  teach  or  preach.  Yet  no  one 
can  truly  teach  the  word  without  being 
filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  gift  can¬ 
not  be  purchased  nor  is  it  a  natural  endow¬ 
ment.  But  this  gift  comes  to  the  believer 
who  trusts  alone  to  the  Crucified  for  salva¬ 
tion,  and  the  word  of  God  for  direction. 
There  is  no  other  source  of  true  power  in 
God’s  service.  To  be  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  the  fitness  for  praising  God  accept- 
bly,  and  the  fitness  for  teaching  the  truth 
effectively.  There  is  no  substitute  for  this. 

Verse  68.  The  Lord  God  of  Israel  .... 
hath  visited  and  redeemed  His  people.  Here 
was  the  question  of  a  hundred  thousand 
millions  of  bondmen  to  be  delivered.  It 
was  a  stupendous  undertaking.  Only  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel  could  undertake  such  a 
mighty  cause.  So  many  difficulties  were  in 
the  way  and  such  infinite  consequences  to 
follow.  “  To  create  the  world  only  a  word 
was  necessary ;  but  to  do  this  work  required 
more  than  a  word.  It  required  more  than 


W.  EBBERT. 

an  ordinary  effort  of  God.  It  required  the 
dying  anguish  of  the  Only  Begotten  Son.” 

Verse  70.  As  he  spake  by  the  mouth  of  His 
holy  prophets.  A  glanceover  the  believer’s  life 
will  reveal  that  there  never  was  a  time  when 
God’s  promises  failed.  God  never  fails  nor 
forgets  His  word.  Joshua  said,  “  And,  be¬ 
hold  this  day,  I  am  going  the  way  of  all  the 
earth  ;  and  ye  know  in  all  your  hearts  and 
in  all  your  souls,  that  not  one  good  thing 
hath  failed  of  all  the  good  things  which  the 
Lord  your  God  spake  concerning  you  ;  all 
are  come  to  pass  unto  you,  and  not  one 
thing  hath  failed  thereof.”  Joshua,  23:  14. 
“  A  swallow  having  built  its  nest  upon 
the  tent  of  Charles  V.,  the  Emperor  gener¬ 
ously  commanded  that  the  tent  should  not 
be  taken  down  when  the  camp  removed, 
but  should  remain  until  all  the  young  birds 
were  ready  to  fly.  Was  there  such  a  gen¬ 
tleness  in  the  heart  of  a  soldier  toward  a 
poor  bird,  and  shall  the  Lord  deal  hardly 
with  His  creatures  when  they  venture  to 
put  their  trust  in  Him?  Be  assured  He 
has  a  great  love  to  those  trembling  souls 
that  fly  for  shelter  to  His  royal  courts.” — 
Spurgeon. 

Verse  74.  Being  delivered  out  of  the  hands 
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of  enemies  .  .  .  might  serve  the  Lord  without 
fear.  We  need  a  two-fold  deliverance,  deliver¬ 
ance  from  the  condemnation  of  guilt  and  the 
bondage  of  evil.  God  wants  our  service, 
but  He  cannot  use  the  bond  slaves  of  sin. 
This  service  will  be  gladly  rendered  by  them, 
whom  the  Lord  delivered,  and  He  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  deliver  those  who  engage  in  His 
service.  In  the  “  Memoirs  of  the  late 
Bishop  Gobat”  is  related  this  incident. 
While  laboring  among  the  wild  tribes  of 
the  Druses,  one  of  the  chiefs  sent  in  a  mes¬ 
sage  to  Mr.  Gobat  to  visit  him  ;  but  he  could 
not  go  at  the  time  because  of  sickness.  A 
second  invitation  was  received,  but  that 
could  not  be  complied  with  at  the  time.  A 
third  prevailed  on  him  to  set  out.  On 
the  journey  the  guides  lost  their  way  in  the 
mountains.  Having  regained  their  path  by 
the  light  of  the  moon,  they  saw  suddenly 
a  hyena  lying  across  the  path  exactly  in 
their  way.  They  threw  stones  to  frighten 
it,  when  the  animal  sprang  up  and  ran  along 
the  path  they  were  traveling.  Because  of  a 
superstition  among  the  Druses  that  a  hyena 
goes  in  an  unlticky  way,  the  guides  refused 
to  proceed  and  the  Bishop  was  compelled  to 
return.  But  afterwards  he  received  a  letter 
from  a  friend  giving  the  confession  of  the 
Druse  chief  he  intended  to  visit,  as  follows  : 
“  Your  friend  is  truly  a  servant  of  God,  and 
God  has  preserved  him  ;  for  I  wished  to 
draw  him  to  my  viliage  in  order  to  murder 
him.  I  sent  message  after  message  to  him  ; 
but  God  has  delivered  him  from  the  hands 
of  his  enemies.” 

Versestt66,  67.  Thou  child  shalt  he  called  the 
prophet  of  the  Highest,  for  thou  shalt  go  .  .  . 
to  prepare  ...  to  give  knowledge  of  salvation 
unto  His  people.  The  predicted  destiny  of 
this  child  can  be  the  life  work  of  every  one. 
God  gives  us  high  dignity  when  we  go  at 
His  call  to  prepare  for  and  give  knowledge 
of  salvation.  This  every  teacher  is  doing, 
if  faithful. 

“  God  fill  thee  with  His  heavenly  light 

To  steer  thy  Christian  course  aright; 

Make  thee  a  tree  of  blessed  root  ; 

That  ever  bends  with  heavenly  fruit  ” 

Verses  77,  78.  The  remission  of  our  sins  by 
the  tender  mercies  of  our  God.  The  best 
men  are  by  nature  far  from  the  truth,  right¬ 
eousness  and  the  love  of  God.  The  worst 
are  utterly  gone  astray  through  error  and 
iniquity.  Yet  all  may  get  rid  of  those  sins 
which  utterly  unfit  them  for  fellowship 
with  God.  How  shall  this  be  done?  “By 
the  tender  mercy  of  our  God.”  Said  an 
attendant  at  the  Fulton  Street  Prayer  Meet - 
ing  ;  “  I  was  in  the  sinks  and  the  whirl  of 
iniquities,  borne  on  as  a  helpless  leaf  on  the 
rapids  of  a  Niagara.  One  day  a  lady  invited 
me  to  Church.  I  told  her,  No,  they 
wouldn’t  allow  me  there.  She  kindly  reas¬ 


sured  and  urged  me.  I  went,  I  found  Christ, 
and  Christ  has  mightily  helped  me.  His 
power  broke  the  chain  that  bound  me.  No 
mortal  could  have  done  it,  but  he  plucked 
the  helpless  leaf  from  Niagara’s  rapids.” 

Verse  78.  The  Day  spring.  Let  us  keep 
singing  on,  and  always  keep  singing  on 
about  the  Dayspring  from  on  high  which 
visited  us.  The  light  of  the  Gospel  is  a 
gleam  of  the  light  of  heaven.  Oh,  what 
will  the  full  splendor  of  the  noon  be  by  and 
by  ?  When  the  Gauls  had  tasted  the  wine 
of  Italy,  they  began  to  ask  where  the  grapes 
grew,  and  they  never  would  be  quiet  till 
they  came  there. — Dr.  C.  S.  Robinson. 

Verse  80.  And  the  child  grew.  Have  you 
ever  noticed  that  the  trees  nearest  the  light 
at  the  edge  of  the  wood  have  the  largest 
branches,  and  the  same  will  throw  out  a  long 
branch  to  the  light  and  a  short  one  toward 
the  density  of  the  forest.  Just  so  do  we 
grow  towards  the  Light  of  the  world.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  direction  we  turn  our  supreme 
affections,  so  will  we  grow.  A  Christian 
must  have  a  downward  growth  in  Christ 
Jesus ;  he  must  be  “  rooted  in  Him.”  Also 
an  upward  growth  being  “built  up  in  Him,” 
and  tinally  an  outward  growth,  “abounding 
in  the  work  of  the  Lord.”  Let  us  “  grow  in 
grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour,  Jesus  Christ.”  2  Peter  3 :  18. 


Lesson  Points. 

V.  67.  The  true  prophet  or  teacher  must 
have  the  fullness  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

V.  68.  God  alone  could  redeem  us,  and  to 
do  so  He  was  manifested  in  the  flesh. 

V.  70.  God’s  promises  never  fail  in  their  ful¬ 
fillment.  Upon  these  promises  the  soul  grows. 

V.  71.  We  have  outward  and  inward  ene¬ 
mies  from  which  to  be  delivered.  From 
such  God  alone  can  deliver.  John  8  :  38. 
Through  this  deliverance  we  become  more 
than  conquerors. 

Vs.  72-74.  The  end  of  our  deliverance  is 
the  service  of  God.  Only  as  we  put  on  the 
yoke  of  service  do  we  realize  true  liberty. 
The  elements  of  spiritual  freedom  are,  holi¬ 
ness,  righteousness,  services,  without  fear. 

Vs.  75-77.  The  method  by  which  salva¬ 
tion  is  bronght  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
world  is  by  the  living  witness  and  preacher. 

Vs.  78-80.  The  source  of  salvation  is  the 
grace  and  mercy  of  God, 

The  agent  of  salvation  iST  Jesus  the  Day¬ 
spring. 


The  Song  of  Zacharias. 

I.  Praise  Offered,  vs.  68,  69;  II. 
Salvation  Promised,  v.  70;  III.  Salva¬ 
tion  Realized,  vs.  71,  75 ;  IV.  Service 
Illustrated,  v.  9 :  a)  Herald,  vs.  77,  78, 
80 ;  b)  The  Dayspring,  78,  79. 
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Lesson  IV. 


Third  Sunday  after  Epiphany.  Jan.  20,  1890. 


JOY  OVER  THE  CHILD  JESUS— Luke  2 :  8-20. 


8  And  there  were  in  the  same  country  shepherds 
abiding  in  the  field,  keeping  watch  over  their  flock  by 
night. 

9  And,  lo,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came  upon  them, 
and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone  round  about  them  ; 
and  they  were  sore  afraid. 

10  And  the  angel  said  unto  them,  Fear  not:  for, 
behold,  I  bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy,  which 
shall  be  to  all  people. 

11  For  unto  you  is  born  this  day  in  the  city  of  David 
a  Saviour,  which  is  Christ  the  Lord. 

12  And  this  shall  be  a  sign  unto  you  ;  Ye  shall  find 
the  babe  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes,  lying  in  a 
manger. 

13  And  suddenly  there  was  with  the  angel  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  the  heavenly  host  praising  God,  and  saying, 

14  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace, 
good  will  toward  men. 


GOLDEN  TEXT. 

Glory  to  God  in  tlie  highest,  and 
on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward 
men. — Luke  2:  14. 


15  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  the  angels  were  gone 
away  from  them  into  heaven,  the  shepherds  ,-aia  ol© 
to  another,  Let  us  now  go  even  unto  Bethlehem,  and 
see  this  thing  which  is  come  to  pass,  which  the  Lord 
hath  made  known  unto  us. 

16  And  they  came  with  haste,  and  found  Mary  and 
Joseph,  and  the  babe  lying  in  a  manger. 

17  And  when  they  had  seen  it,  they  made  known 
abroad  the  saying  which  was  told  them  concerning 
this  child. 

18  And  all  they  that  heard  it  wondered  at  those 
things  which  were  told  them  by  the  shepherds. 

19  But  Mary  kept  all  these  things,  and  pondered 
them  in  her  heart. 

20  And  the  shepherds  returned,  glorifying  and 
praising  God  for  all  the  things  that  they  had  heard 
and  seen,  as  it  was  told  unto  them. 


DAILY  READINGS. 

M.  Luke  2:  1-20.  T.  Luke  1  :  39-56.  W.  Matt. 
2  :  1-12.  Th.  Heb.  1  :  1-14.  P.  John  1  :  1-18.  S. 
Matt.  2 :  11-23.  Su.  Rev.  5 :  1-14. 


Catechism. 

Question  125.  Which  is  the  fourth  petition  ? 

Answer.  “Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread  ;  ”  that  is,  be  pleased  to  provide  us  with  all 
things  necessary  for  the  body,  that  we  may  thereby  acknowledge  Thee  to  be  the  ooly  fountain  of 
all  good,  and  that  neither  our  care  nor  industry,  nor  even  Thy  gift0,  can  profit  us  without  Thy 
blessiEg,  and  therefore  that  we  may  withdraw  our  trust  from  all  creatures,  and  place  it  alone  in 
Thee. 

QuestioDB  on  the  Lesson. 

BY  REV.  J.  E.  HIESTER,  D.D 


What  is  the  topic  of  the  lesson  ?  Repeat  the  Golden 
Text.  Recite  the  Catechism.  Where  did  Mary,  the 
mother  of  Christ,  live?  Where  was  He  born?  How 
came  He  to  be  born  there?  How  far  was  Nazareth 
from  Bethlehem?  8.  To  whom  was  the  birth  of 
Christ  first  made  known  ?  Why  first  to  them  ?  Where 
were  the  shepherds?  What  were  they  doing ?  When 
was  the  announcement  made  ?  Why  by  night?  What 
inference  is  drawn  from  this  fact  touching  the  correct 
date  of  our  Christmas?  9.  Who  announced  the  birth 
of  Christ?  For  what  was  His  life  on  earth  especially 
noted?  How  do  angels  put  us  to  shame?  How  did 
the  angel  come  upon  the  shepherds?  What  was  the 
glory  of  the  Lord?  What  impression  did  the  scene 
make  upon  them?  Why  are  men  afraid  of  heavenly 
manifestations?  10.  How  did  the  angel  quiet  their 
fears?  How  did  he  call  attention  to  his  message? 


What  were  the  good  tidings  ?  Why  were  they  joyful  ? 
For  whom  were  they  ?  11.  What  place  was  meant  by 
the  city  of  David?  What  is  a  Saviour?  What  does 
Christ  mean?  What  does  the  title  “Lord”  signify? 
13.  What  three  signs  were  given?  Why  were  signs 
needed?  What  was  a  manger  ?  How  came  Jesus  to 
be  born  in  a  stable  ?  13.  Who  were  the  heavenly 
host?  What  did  they  do  ?  14.  What  was  the  song  of 
the  angels?  15.  What  fact  proves  that  they  believed 
the  angel’s  story?  Why  did  they  go  at  once?  16. 
How  did  they  manifest  their  interest?  17.  What  did 
they  do  now?  18  Who  wondered,  and  why?  19. 
How  was  Mary  affected  ?  Practical  Suggestions. 
— 1.  The  birth  of  Christ  is  the  central  event  in  his¬ 
tory.  3.  The  coming  of  Christ  i9  the  best  of  all  news. 
3.  To  save  us  Christ  must  come  into  our  hearts. 


Notes  on  the  Lesson. 

Time  and  Place. — b.  c.  5 ;  Bethlehem.  8.  The  same  country — On  a  plain  about  one 
mile  from  Bethlehem.  9.  Came  upon  them— Suddtnly.  Glory— A  bright  light.  Afraid 
— The  angel  and  ihe  light  made  them  afraid.  10.  Fear  not— To  quiet  them.  Good  tidings 
— Good  news.  To  all  people — To  the  world.  11.  City  of  David — Bethlehem.  Christ — 
Anointed.  12.  A  sign — To  enable  them  to  find  the  child.  Host — Army.  14.  Glory — Song 
of  the  angels.  15.  Let  os  now  go— At  once.  16.  With  haste— An  evidence  of  their 
interest.  17.  Made  known  abroad— Published  it.  18.  Wondered— At  the  humble 
circumstances. 
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EXPLANATION  OP  THE  LESSON. 


BY  BEY.  J.  E. 

After  the  angel’s  visit,  the  Virgin  Mary 
continued  to  live  in  Nazareth.  Although 
she  was  living  there,  Christ  was  not  des¬ 
tined  to  be  born  there.  Bethlehem  was  to 
have  the  honor  of  being  the  birth-place  of 
the  Redeemer  of  the  world,  as  was  pre¬ 
dicted  hundreds  of  years  before.  God 
brought  this  about  by  human  instrumental¬ 
ity.  Augustus,  the  Emperor  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  issued  a  decree  that  all  his  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  different  provinces  of  the  em¬ 
pire  should  be  enrolled.  This  decree  made 
it  necessary  for  Joseph  and  Mary,  to  make 
a  journey  of  about  80  miles  to  Bethlehem, 
their  native  place.  While  there  Mary  gave 
birth  to  the  infant  Saviour.  Our  lesson  for 
to-day  treats  of  facts  and  circumstances 
which  accompanied  this  wonderful  event. 

8.  In  the  same  country — In  the  fields  near 
Bethlehem.  It  is  supposed  that  the  place, 
where  the  birth  of  Jesus  was  announced, 
was  a  little  plain  about  one  mile  from  Beth¬ 
lehem.  Bethlehem  was  five  or  six  miles 
south  of  Jerusalem.  Shepherds — Men  who 
had  charge  of  the  flocks.  Why  was  this 
announcement  first  made  to  the  shepherds? 
Why  not  to  the  Rulers,  to  the  Priests,  to  the 
Pharisees  or  to  the  Scribes?  Because  the 
shepherds  were  capable  of  appreciating  the 
ioyful  tidings,  and  those  other  classes  of 
men  were  not.  This  teaches  us  that  a  se¬ 
cular  calling  does  not  unfit  us  for  receiving 
communications  from  above.  Moses  was 
keeping  sheep.  Gideon  was  threshing 
wheat,  and  Elisha  was  ploughing,  when 
they  received  divine  communications.  Abid¬ 
ing  in  the  fields — From  this  fact  it  has  been 
argued,  that  it  is  improbable  that  Christ 
was  born  on  the  day  which  we  celebrate  as 
Christmas.  But  we  must  not  forget  that 
there  was  a  variety  of  climate  in  Palestine. 
Bethlehem  was  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
land,  where  the  climate  was  considerably 
warmer  and  the  winters  milder  than  in 
Samaria  and  in  Galilee,  the  more  northern 
parts  of  the  land.  By  night — An  emblem 
of  the  moral  darkness  which  then  reigned 
in  the  world.  The  night  was  the  most  suit¬ 
able  time  for  such  a  glorious  revelation. 
Every  thing — the  darkness  and  stillness  of 
the  night,  the  starry  heavens,  and  the  soli¬ 
tude  of  the  plain — all  was  calculated  to 
make  the  scene  impressive. 

9.  The  angel  of  the  Lord — An  angel.  It 
is  remarkable  how  the  angels  attended 
Christ  during  His  life  on  earth ;  an  angel 
announced  His  conception  and  His  birth  ; 
an  angel  strengthened  Him  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  ;  and  in  the  garden,  an  angel  rolled 
away  the  stone  from  the  sepulchre,  angels 
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accompanied  Him  on  His  ascension.  How 
deep  an  interest  they  take  in  the  great 
work  of  redemption.  How  they  put  us  to 
shame.  They  have  no  direct  personal  in¬ 
terest  in  Christ’s  work  ;  we  have,  and  ought 
to  have,  and  yet  how  indifferent  we  are  to 
it.  For  us  He  came;  for  us  He  died;  for 
us  He  rose — to  save  us.  Came  upon  them — 
Suddenly.  The  glory  of  the  Lord — A  heav¬ 
enly  splendor,  a  symbol  of  the  presence  of 
God.  Such  a  bright  light  usually  encom¬ 
passed  heavenly  visions.  Shone  round  about 
them — As  if,  for  a  moment,  a  ray  from  the 
throne  of  God  had  illumined  the  plain. 
They  were  sore  afraid — Literally,  feared  a 
great  fear.  Our  consciousness  of  sin  and 
unfitness  for  the  eternal  world  makes  us 
afraid  of  the  unexpected  disclosures  of  the 
invisible  world,  or  of  the  manifestations  of 
God. 

10.  Fear  not ;  for  behold — This  was  said 
for  the  purpose  of  quieting  the  apprehen¬ 
sions  of  the  .shepherds,  and  to  call  their  at¬ 
tention  to  the  announcement  about  to  be 
made.  I  bring  you  good  tidings — Good  news. 
Light  was  to  dispel  the  reigning  darkness; 
a  highway  to  heaven  was  about  to  be  opened 
up  for  all  men ;  a  divine  movement  was 
now  begun  which  was  to  result  in  pardon, 
peace,  life,  liberty,  a  new  kingdom,  a  new 
order  of  things  and  a  free  salvation.  If 
this  was  not  good  tidings,  then  there  never 
were  tidings  that  were  worthy  of  being 
called  good.  Of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  to 
all  people — To  Israel  first,  and  then  to  the 
whole  world.  Joy  is  the  key-note  of  the 
gospel.  The  gospel  started  out  with  the 
idea  of  becoming  the  universal  religion. 
Christ  came  to  be  the  Saviour  of  all  men. 
All  are  included  irl  the  plan  of  redemption. 
For  unto  you  is  born — You,  shepherds,  Is¬ 
rael,  mankind — unto  all  who  feel  the  need 
of  a  Saviour.  In  the  city  of  David — In 
Bethlehem ,  which  was  the  birth-place  of 
David.  A  Saviour — A  deliverer  from  all 
spiritual  evil,  and  finally  also  from  all  tem¬ 
poral  evil.  Christ — The  Anointed  One, 
Prophet,  Priest  and  King,  the  Messiah  for 
whose  coming  the  world  has  been  longing, 
waiting  and  praying.  The  Lord — Jehovah. 
The  meaning  is,  that  Christ  is  Jehovah, 
that  is,  that  He  has  a  divine  nature  and 
divine  power — that  He  is  the  Lord  of  all. 

12.  This  shall  be  a  sign  unto  you — The 
evidence  by  which  you  shall  know  the 
child,  and  by  which  my  announcement 
shall  be  confirmed.  Ye  shall  find  the  babe 
.  .  .  in  swaddling  cloths  .  .  .  in  a  manger — 
The  sign  was  to  be  threefold:  1.  They 
should  find  a  babe;  2.  In  swaddling;  3.  In 
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a  manger.  This  was  a  sign  of  poverty,  and 
as  such  it  was  in  strange  contrast  with  th.e 
rank  of  the  child.  There  was  a  great  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  expected  Christ  and 
the  actual  Christ.  The  mangers  were  built 
of  small  stores  and  mortar,  in  the  shape  of 
a  kneading-trough.  The  enrolment  had 
brought  so  many  strangers  to  the  little 
town,  that  there  was  no  room  in  the  inn  for 
Joseph  and  Mary.  They  were,  therefore, 
compelled  to  take  lodgings  in  the  stable. 
The  inns  furnished  protection  and  shelter 
only.  Travelers  had  to  carry  their  provi¬ 
sions  along  with  them. 

12.  A  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host — Lit¬ 
erally,  of  the  heavenly  army.  The  veil  be¬ 
tween  the  seen  and  the  unseen  was  rent, 
and  the  sky  above  Bethlehem  was  full  of 
angels.  Praising  God — This  shows  what 
was  thought  in  heaven  of  the  Incarnation 
of  the  Son  of  God,  and  what  ought  to  be 
thought  of  it  on  earth. 

14.  Glory  to  God — For  devising  a  plan 
for  man’s  redemption.  In  the  highest — May 
mean,  in  the  highest  strain,  among  celestial 
beings,  or  in  the  heaven  of  heavens.  And 
on  earth  peace — The  objects  of  Christ’s  mis¬ 
sion  on  earth  ;  peace  between  God  and  man, 
between  man  and  man.  And  good  will 
toward  men — The  objects  of  God’s  benevo¬ 
lence  or  love. 

15.  Let  us  now  go  even  unto  Bethlehem — 


At  once,  without  delay.  This  resolve  showed 
their  faith  and  obedience.  They  proposed 
to  go  now,  when  it  was  possible  to  verify 
the  angel’s  story,  when  all  that  they  saw 
and  heard  was  yet  fresh  in  their  minds,  be¬ 
fore  they  lost  interest  in  the  matter.  How 
much  men  lose  by  delays.  And  see  this 
thing  which  is  come  to  pass — They  regarded 
the  story  of  the  angel  as  based  on  an  actual 
fact.  They  did  not  doubt ;  they  did  not 
hesitate;  but  believed  what  was  told  them. 

16.  And  they  came  with  haste — Thus  they 
showed  their  zeal  and  interest  in  the  matter. 
Prompt  action  keeps  our  interest  alive  and 
our  zeal  aglow.  And  found ,  etc. — They 
found  everything  exactly  as  they  were  told. 

17.  They  made  known  abroad  their  saying 
— The  news  was  too  good  to  keep :  it  be¬ 
longs  to  the  world. 

18.  All  they  that  heard  it  wondered — And 
probably  soon  forgot  all  about  it.  That 
Christ  should  come  in  such  humble  circum¬ 
stances. 

19.  But  Mary  kept  all  these  things — Laid 
them  up  in  her  mind,  and  kept  them  to 
herself.  If  many  a  mother  would  have 
been  in  Mary’s  place,  she  would  have  told 
everybody.  Pondered  them — Meditated  on 
them. 

20.  The  shepherds  returned  —  To  their 
flocks  to  resume  their  work. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  AND  SUGGESTIVE. 


BY  REV.  D. 

Verse  8.  There  were  shepherds  abiding 
in  the  field,  keeping  watch  .  .  .  by  night.  In  all 
ages  shepherds  have  been  the  embodiment 
of  simplicity.  These  shepherds  were  just 
like  the  rest.  Poetry  and  art  have  wrought 
them  into  ideal  shepherds.  They  are  great 
as  all  believers  may  become,  because  God 
graciously  communicated  to  them  the  fact 
of  the  birth  of  Christ.  It  is  to  the  extent 
that  God  reveals  Himself  to  us  that  we  are 
great  in  His  sight. 

Verse  9.  And  lo ,  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
came  upon  them.  The  wonder  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  its  simplicity.  Whenever  men 
have  sought  to  embellish  and  ornament  it, 
the  power  escaped.  No  place  can  be  too 
humble  for  Christ  to  come  to.  Kings  and 
philosophers  were  passed  by  at  the  Incarna¬ 
tion  ;  and  God  made  no  mistake  in  follow¬ 
ing  this  order.  “Points  of  fitness  may  be 
traced.  Was  not  the  first  blood  of  sacri¬ 
fice  (Abel’s)  that  of  a  keeper  of  sheep? 
Was  not  the  chosen  type  and  earthly  root 
of  the  Christ  a  shepherd  taken  from  the 
sheepfolds?  Is  not  one  of  the  favorite 
symbols  of  the  world’s  Saviour  the  good 
shepherd?  Is  not  the  Saviour’s  work  that 
of  him  who  leaves  the  ninety  and  nine  and 
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goes  after  the  sheep  which  is  lost?  It  well 
agreed  to  tell  the  shepherds  of  the  yearn¬ 
ing  of  a  strange  Lamb,  such  a  Lamb  as 
might  take  away  the  sins  of  the  world.” — 
J.  Marshall  Lang,  D.D. 

Verse  10.  Fear  not:  for,  behold,  I  bring 
you  good  tidings  of  great  joy ,  which  shall  be 
to  all  people.  God  has  to  assure  us  of  His 
good  will  before  He  communicates  His  good 
tidings.  As  soon  as  we  can  love  Him, 
then  our  fears  will  depart.  It  was  no  boom¬ 
ing  of  a  hundred  cannon  like  those  which 
were  put  off  in  honor  of  the  heir  to  the 
Bonaparte  dynasty,  March  20,  1812,  that 
announced  the  birth  of  the  Christ-Child, 
but  the  voice  of  an  angel,  uttering  a  procla¬ 
mation,  and  an  angelic  choir  echoing  the 
tidings  in  the  song  of  praise.  There  are 
three  reasons  why  the  good  tidings  of 
Christianity  are  “  of  great  joy.”  The  tid¬ 
ings  are,  first,  a  revelation  of  God  as  to 
what  God  is  in  Himself  and  to  all  men. 
Second.  These  tidings  area  revelation  of  what 
man  is — “  created  a  little  lower  than  God,” 
Ps.  8;  and  the  third  reason  is  that  these 
tidings  will  reveal  eventually  God  iu 
man. 

Verse  11.  Unto  you  is  born  ...  a  Saviour 
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This  declaration  ought  to  bring  joy  to  every 
one.  Jesus  was  born  to  be  a  Saviour  for 
all.  And  only  when  each  one  can  say : 
“  He  is  my  Saviour/’  can  there  be  that 
boundless  joy  which  is  the  portion  of  the 
redeemed.  Dr.  H.  C.  Trumbull  thus  de¬ 
scribes  his  release  from  prison :  “  The 

writer  found  himself  in  the  fortunes  of  war 
a  prisoner  in  the  Libby  at  Richmond.  One 
evening,  as  the  prisoners  lay  dowrn  to  sleep, 
the  story  wTas  whispered  among  them  that 
a  flag-of-truce  boat  had  come  up  the 
river,  and  that  some  one  of  their  number 
was  to  be  released  the  next  day.  That  was 
good  tidings  for  all.  But  the  question  in 
every  prisoner’s  mind  was:  ‘Am  I  to  be  re¬ 
leased?’  There  were  many  dreams  of 
home  that  night  on  that  prison  floor.  In 
the  early  morn,  after  roll-call,  there  was 
breathless  expectancy  for  the  name  of  the 
favored  prisoner.  It  was  the  name  of 
Chaplain  Trumbull.  To  him  there  came 
that  day  the  message  of  deliverance  from 
bondage.” 

Yerse  15.  The  shepherds  said  one  to  an¬ 
other ,  Let  us  now  go  even  unto  Bethlehem,  and 
see  .  .  .  which  the  Lord  hath  made  known 
unto  us.  Angels  may  declare  the  tidings  of 
the  birth  of  the  Christ,  but  it  is  reserved 
for  man  to  “look  into”  which  things.  1 
Pet.  1  :  12.  The  shepherds  began  that 
great  inquiry  after  Christ,  wrhich  has  been 
the  delightful  pursuit  of  millions  for  eigh¬ 
teen  centuries.  This  inquiry  is  more  wide¬ 
spread  to-day  than  ever  before.  And  why  ? 
Because  the  spirit  of  man  demands  as¬ 
surance  of  a  Saviour  born,  of  whom  it  was 
written  :  “For  he  shall  deliver  the  poor  and 
the  needy  and  him  that  hath  no  helper.” 

The  secret  in  finding  Christ  is  in  making 
no  delay,  and  in  going  at  once  to  him. 
Such  find  the  Christ,  and  go  away  rejoicing, 
for  the  peace  of  Christ  goes  with  them. 

Verse  17  And  when  they  had  seen  it 
they  made  known  abroad  the  saying  .  .  .  con¬ 
cerning  this  child.  It  does  seem  strange 
that  this  glorious  gospel  is  not  preached  by 
angels.  But  after  short  visits  these  shep¬ 
herds  succeed  them  to  “  make  known  .  .  . 
concerning  this  child.”  But  it  is  God’s 
plan  to  have  those  who  have  need  of  and 
have  found  the  Saviour  to  become  His  wit¬ 
nesses  to  “  waft  the  story.” 

“  Thy  soul  must  overflow  if  thou 
Another  soul  would  reach. 

It  needs  the  overflow  of  heart 
To  give  the  lips  full  speeeh.” 

Verse  18.  And  all  they  that  heard  it  won¬ 
dered.  The  greatest  wonder  is  the  birth  of 
the  Wonderful  One.  That  God  should  be 
mindful  of  us  and  visit  us  rather  than 
sweep  us  away  with  the  besom  of  destruc¬ 
tion,  is  most  marvelous.  It  may  be  we 


cannot  imitate  the  shepherds  who  told  what 
they  had  heard  and  seen,  but  we  can 
witness  to  the  greatness  of  God  by  wonder¬ 
ing  at  what  God  has  done  for  us. 

Verse  19.  But  Mary  kept  all  these  things, 
and  pondered  them  in  her  heart.  What  is 
needed  by  all  believers  is  to  remember  the 
words  of  the  Lord,  and  what  He  has  done ; 
love  the  person  of  the  Lord,  and  like  Mary, 
give  Him  some  token  of  affection  ;  meditate 
upon  His  word,  and  thus  truly  learn  the 
meaning  of  verse  19.  “  It  is  not  in  our  ob¬ 

trusive  exterior,  but  in  its  silent  inner 
power  of  bowing  our  will  to  that  of  God,  of 
filling  our  common  life  with  His  presence, 
that  true  religion  shows  itself .” 

Verse  20.  And  the  shepherds  returned , 
glorifying  and  praising  God.  The  hearers 
of  the  gospel  have  reason  to  praise  God, 
but  when  hearers  become  doers  there  is 
sweetest  music,  for  then  we  can  praise  Him 
for  what  we  have  “  tasted  of  the  word  of 
life.”  Believers  always  find  the  gospel  to 
be  exactly  as  God  said  it  would  be.  Be¬ 
lieving  in  Christ  we  secure  deliverance, 
pardon,  peace,  comfort,  joy  unspeakable. 
Our  personal  experience  of  the  Christian 
life  is  more  than  any  tongue  ever  told  us 
what  it  would  be. 


Lesson  Points. 

Verses  8-9.  Faithful  performers  of  the 
duty  at  hand  are  well  pleasing  to  God. 

Verse  10.  Their  fears  must  be  quieted 
before  we  can  reach  men  with  the  gospel 
message. 

Verse  11.  God  will  have  all  men  to  be 
saved.  1  Tim.  2:  4-6. 

Verse  12.  Revivals  and  reformations  al¬ 
ways  begin  among  the  poor. 

Verse  13.  Why  not  all  join  the  angels 
in  praising  God  ? 

Verse  15.  Have  faith  in  God’s  word, 
and  act  without  delay  in  seeking  after  the 
Christ. 

Verse  16.  There  are  no  “convenient 
seasons  ”  in  coming  to  Christ.  They  are  all 
“  haste  ”  seasons. 

Verse  17.  The  faith  of  the  seeker  will 
be  rewarded.  Believers  in  Christ  must  be 
testifying  Christians. 

Verses  18-20.  Though  others  wonder  at 
us,  let  us  only  be  the  more  earnest  in 
glorifying  and  praising  God. 


JOY  OYER  THE  CHRIST  CHILD  AS  SHOWN 

1.  By  Angels  :  a)  the  Message,  vs.  9-12  » 
b)  the  Song,  vs.  13,  14 ;  II.  By  Shep¬ 
herds  :  a)  in  believing,  v.  15 ;  b)  in  seek¬ 
ing  and  finding  the  Babe,  v.  16 ;  c)  in  witness¬ 
ing  for  and  praising  God,  vs.  17-20;  III. 
By  Mary,  v.  19. 
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BIBLE  MONEY. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Jewish  Shekel 


|lj|§^ONEY  began  to  be  coined  by 
t^ie  Greeks  about  seven  hun- 
^  dred  years  before  Christ. 
Long  before  that  time  gold 
and  silver  had  been  employed 
as  a  medium  of  exchange ; 
but  these  precious  metals  were 
generally  cast  into  lumps,  or 
ingots,  and  had  to  be  weighed  with 
every  mercantile  transaction.  Some¬ 
times  the  melted  metal  was  suffered  to 
run  into  earthen  moulds,  which  could 
be  broken  away  after  the  mass  had 
become  cold.  The  Egyptians  used 
gold  rings  of  various  sizes  for  cur¬ 
rency,  though  for  large  sums  engraved 
gems  were  perhaps  most  frequently 
employed.  The  money  which  was 
used  by  the  patriarchs  was  “  current 
with  the  merchant,”  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  several  pieces  bore  some  stamp 
or  mark,  testifying  to  their  genuine¬ 
ness  ;  but  it  is  also  expressly  stated  that 
Abraham  weighed,  the  money  when  he 
bought  the  cave  of  Machpelah  for  a 
burying-place. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Jews 
coined  money  until  a  late  period  in 
their  history.  Pieces  are  in  existence 
which  bear  the  names  of  Solomon 


and  other  ancient  worthies ;  but  it  is 
now  known  that  these  pieces  were 
coined  at  a  much  later  period,  rather  as 
memorials  than  to  be  used  as  money. 
Persian  coins  were  circulated  in  Israel 
at  the  time  of  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temple ;  but  it  was  not  until  about 
the  year  B.  C.  139  that  the  Jewish 
leader  Simon  the  Maccabee  received 
from  the  king  of  Syria  the  right  to 
coin  money  “  with  his  own  stamp.” 

The  Shekel  of  Simon,  of  which  we 
give  a  representation,  is  really  the  only 
purely  Jewish  coin,  both  in  type  and 
inscription.  Curiously  enough  the 
emblems  have  been  very  differently 
described  by  different  authors.  It  has 
been  common  to  say  that  one  side 
represents  Aaron’s  rod  that  budded, 
and  the  other  the  pot  of  mamna  which 
was  laid  away  in  the  ark  of  the  cove¬ 
nant  ;  but  it  is  more  natural  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  one  of  the  devices  is  simply 
a  bunch  of  lilies  or  hyacinths  and 
the  other  a  burning  censer.  The 
inscriptions  are  in  an  ancient  Hebrew 
character,  and  respectively  signify, 
“Shekel  of  Israel”  and  “Jerusalem 
the  Holy.”  These  coins  were  used 
for  sacred  purposes  until  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Jerusalem.  Most  of  the  coins 
struck  by  the  Maccabees  must  have 
been  worn  out  long  before  that  time  ; 
and  though  we  have  never  seen  the 
suggestion,  it  seems  likely  that  the 
high-priests  possessed  the  ancient  dies 
and  struck  these  coins  as  they  were 
needed  for  the  use  of  the  temple. 

The  chief  interest  of  these  coins  is 
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derived  from  the  fact  that  the  pieces 
of  silver  received  by  Judas  Iscariot 
for  his  infamous  act  of  betrayal  were 
of  this  peculiar  pattern. 


The  above  is  a  small  copper  coin 
of  Herod  the  Great.  It  appears  much 
more  likely  to  have  served  as  the 
widow’s  mite,  than  the  Greek  piece 
which  is  generally  represented  as 
such.  On  one  side  is  an  anchor  and 
the  inscription  “  Herod  the  King  ” 
and  on  the  other  two  cornua-copice 
tied  together  at  the  ends,  and,  prob¬ 
ably,  a  pomegranate  in  the  middle. 
All  these  are  emblems  of  prosperity. 
Herod  cared  much  more  for  the  good 
opinion  of  the  Romans  than  for  that 
of  the  Jews;  and  the  Romans  were 
generally  satisfied  when  the  empire 
appeared  to  be  prosperous.  Even  in 
so  insignificant  a  matter  as  this  small 
copper  coin  the  bloody  tyrant  there¬ 
fore  sought  to  convey  the  impression 
that  he  had  greatly  advanced  the  com¬ 
mercial  and  agricultural  interests  of 
Judea. 

Herod  Agrippa  I,  by  whom  the  follow¬ 
ing  coin  was  issued,  was  a  grandson  of 
Herod  the  Great.  In  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  he  is  called  Herod  the 


King ;  and  it  was  he  who  was  seized 
with  violent  internal  pains  at  Caesarea, 


when  he  failed  to  rebuke  the  people 
who  called  him  a  God,  dying  five 
days  after,  in  A.  D.  44. 

Eminent  writers  have  been  puzzled 
to  account  for  the  devices  on  the 
above  coin.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  umbrella  represented  the 
tabernacle,  and  that  the  ears  of  corn 
on  the  reverse  alluded  to  the  bread 
offered.  The  umbrella  is,  however, 
in  the  East  an  emblem  of  dignity, 
which  princes  and  great  men  have 
always  been  fond  of  displaying ;  and 
ears  of  corn  are  found  represented  on 
the  coins  of  many  nations.  It  cannot, 
therefore,  be  affirmed  that  these  em¬ 
blems  have,  in  this  instance,  any  re¬ 
ligious  significance. 

Relics  of  Bible  times  must  be 
interesting  to  every  Christian  ;  and 
there  are  no  relics  so  certain  of  genu¬ 
ineness  as  the  coins  of  antiquity.  We 
do  not  doubt  that  our  readers  will  be 
pleased  to  see  these  representations  of 
ancient  relics,  the  originals  of  which 
may  have  been  touched  by  Christ  or 
His  Apostles.* 


“RING  OUT  THE  FALSE,  RING  IN  THE  TRUE!” 


BY  R.  H.  SCHIVELY. 


^ARKNESS  lay  heavily  upon  the 
earth,' — a  sombre  gloom,  re¬ 
lieved  by  no  silvery  ray  of 
moon  or  star.  Clouds  hung 
low  in  the  firmament,  closing 
in  the  lower  world  like  the 
drooping  wings  of  some  dark, 
brooding  bird.  It  was  not 
like  sweet,  welcome  Night,  pure  and 
ethereal  with  its  wandering  airs,  but 
a  darkness  unnatural  and  oppressive. 

A  Soul  was  abroad  in  the  night. 
Through  the  surrounding  gloom, 
vague,  spectral  beings  seemed  to  pass 


and  repass;  the  bewildered  Soul  wear¬ 
ied  itself  in  vain  efforts  to  distinguish 
them,  while  yet  it  shrank  from  them 
with  nameless  fear.  Upon  the  chill, 
murky  air  floated  no  nightingale’s 
song,  no  music  of  heaven  or  of  earth. 
Even  the  faint  breathing  of  Night, 
the  soft  suspiration  of  Nature,  was 
not  perceptible;  Nature  herself  lay 
breathless  with  dread.  But  the  Soul 
listened — listened  for  syllables  that 
seemed  borne  around  in  uncertain 
whispers  ;  —  listening  still,  though 
mocked  and  eluded;  for  no  words 


*  For  the  use  of  the  cuts  in  the  above  article  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Chas  Steigerwalt,  of 
Lancaster. 
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were  formed,  no  thought  found  ex¬ 
pression  ;  yet  still  the  Soul  waited  as 
for  some  sentence  of  doom. 

It  was  the  last  night  of  the  year. 
It  might  have  been  the  last  night  of 
all  the  years  of  earth,  so  ominous  was 
its  deathly  stillness,  and  so  full  of 
horror.  Woods,  fields  and  streams 
all  lay  through  long,  dreary  hours,  as 
though  helplessly  awaiting  the  stroke 
of  dissolution.  The  very  beasts  of 
the  forest,  the  prowling  wolf  and  fox 
as  well  as  the  little  timid  rabbit, 
crouched  down  in  their  woodland 
lairs  like  meek,  expectant  martyrs. 

The  Soul  listened  and  waited,  feel¬ 
ing  the  woe  of  all  the  sinning  and 
sorrowing  world  borne  in  upon  it 
with  a  weight  that  crushed  out  joy 
and  hope.  It  sought  relief  and  sup¬ 
port  in  prayer ;  but  even  prayer  was 
stifled  in  that  horror  of  thick  darkness. 

The  Soul  waited  and  listened.  And 
now,  far  away,  there  arose  a  soft  har¬ 
mony,  with  chords  sweet,  but  airy  and 
indefinite.  The  gloom  became  every 
moment  deeper ;  but  lurid  lights 
flitted  to  and  fro,  and  by  their  fitful 
gleam  the  thronging  shapes  around 
became  recognizable.  Shapes  of  evil 
they  were, — awful  in  form  and  feature. 

Here  the  wandering  lights  disclosed 
the  lineaments  of  despotism  and  cru¬ 
elty;  and  the  haughty  march  of  those 
shapes  was  accompanied  by  the  clank¬ 
ing  of  chains ;  and  the  wails  of  innu¬ 
merable  victims  swelled  and  died 
away  upon  the  night  wind  ;  agonized 
voices  of  men,  of  feeble  women,  and 
even  of  little  children.  Again,  the 
pale,  terror-stricken  countenance  of 
Superstition  was  seen;  then  the  sneer¬ 
ing  smile  of  Infidelity, — a  joyless 
smile,  that  sent  a  chill  through  the 
sensitive  soul,  as  it  gazed.  Now  the 
cold  glimmer  of  that  unearthly  light 
revealed  the  pinched  features  of  Ava¬ 
rice  ;  then  the  brutalized  face  and 
form  of  Sensuality.  Hatred  and  mal¬ 
ice  and  all  uncharitableness  lent  their 
hideous  expression  to  features  that 
appeared  to  be  those  of  men  and 
women ;  cunning  and  falsehood  de¬ 
faced  what  had  been  created  in  the 
image  of  God ;  and  on  every  brow 
selfishness,  the  source  of  every  evil 
passion,  the  inspirer  of  all  hateful 
deeds,  had  set  its  seal. 


The  half-formed  syllables  took  to 
themselves  meaning,  and  became  cries 
and  moans  cf  victims,  sad  bewailings 
of  the  innocent  and  loving  for  the 
lost  ar.d  wretched  ;  grcans  of  intoler¬ 
able  remorse  and  despair,  fearfully 
contrasted  with  the  mocking  laughter 
of  exulting  fiends.  The  Soul  quiv¬ 
ered  with  anguish  at  this  vision  of 
darkness,  this  horrible  masque  of  guilt 
and  misery. 

It  would  have  been  utterly  intoler¬ 
able,  but  that  ever,  as  those  awful 
impersonations  became  more  clearly 
visible,  and  their  voices  more  intel¬ 
ligible,  the  harmony  that  it  had  long 
before  perceived  also  gained  pow-er. 
At  first  it  had  scarcely  been  heeded  ; 
but  now,  vibrating  through  the  cold 
air,  it  sounded  continually  clearer, 
stronger  and  nearer  at  hand,  making 
itself  heard  as  the  chiming  of  happy 
bells.  And  now  also  one  star  pierced 
the  shadowy  gloom  with  arrows  of 
light.  With  majestic  slowness  it  kept 
on  its  brightening  upward  way.  Not 
at  once  did  the  mad  riot  of  sin  and 
horror  yield  to  the  benign  influences 
of  the  Star  and  the  sweet  insistence 
of  the  bells.  For  long  hours,  the 
Soul  thought,  the  conflict  endured. 
As  the  waves  of  harmony  rose  higher, 
the  shrieking  voices  of  guilt  and  dis¬ 
tress  became  more  shrilly  and  harshly 
defiant.  But  the  bells  never  ceased  ; 
their  harmony  was  at  length  full  and 
deep  as  the  sound  of  many  waters  ; 
it  rose  and  fell  through  countless 
changes,  yet  was  always  joyous,  cheer¬ 
ing,  hope-inspiring. 

The  Star  at  last  stood  high  and 
calm  in  the  zenith.  The  dark,  mys¬ 
terious  hour  that  precedes  the  dawrn 
was  passing ;  on  its  heights  and  in  its 
depths  all  creation  waited, — not  now 
for  impending  doom,  but  as  with  ear¬ 
nest  expectation  of  some  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  glory.  The  unholy  train  that 
had  been  abroad  in  the  dreary  night 
went  cowering  away ;  the  Soul  heard 
their  wailing  and  blaspheming  and 
mocking  voices  dying  in  the  distance. 

It  looked  up,  as  the  bell  music 
seemed  to  pour  down  from  some  near 
source  a  flood  of  all-pervading  har¬ 
mony,  High  in  an  airy  belfry  it  be¬ 
held  them,  —  golden  bells,  touched 
with  the  first  radiance  of  the  coming 
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day.  On  their  sides,  in  letters  of 
living  emerald — the  earth  color — was 
inscribed,  “  Glory  to  God  !  Peace  on 
earth!  Good-will  towards  men!” 
All  the  morning  air  resounded  with 
their  triumphant  Jubilate. 

The  Star  in  the  zenith  paled  and 
faded,  until  it  blended  with  the  light 
of  the  dawning  day.  Greeting  first 
the  mountain  tops,  then  gliding 


downward  into  the  vales,  came  the 
sunlight  rejoicing,  strengthening,  heal¬ 
ing. 

And  the  Soul  sang  aloud  with 
the  pealing  bells,  as  it  heard  a  voice 
that  spoke  from  beyond  them,  yea, 
from  beyond  the  Star,  that  filled  all 
space  with  its  strong  and  tender 
tones,  saying : 

“  Behold,  I  make  all  things  new  !  ” 


THE  GOLDEN  CALF. 


BY  REV.  HIRAM  KING, 


§jf|^ID  the  Israelites,  in  their  ear¬ 
liest  departure  from  the  service 
of  Jehovah,  imitate  the  idola¬ 
try  of  the  Egyptian  Apis,  with 
which  they  were  doubtless  fa¬ 
miliar?  Or  was  the  calf-wor¬ 
ship  at  Sinai  the  revival  of  a 
religious  rite  of  their  ancient 
Semitic  ancestors?  The  question  is 
probably  more  curious  than  import¬ 
ant,  for  it  can  not  be  material  to  know 
if  the  form  of  the  false  worship  was 
derived  from  Africa  or  Asia,  Ham  or 
Shem. 

It  is,  however,  immensely  important 
to  see  the  vast  antithesis  or  opposition 
between  the  events  taking  place  at 
the  foot  and  on  the  top  of  the  same 
mountain,  separated  only  by  its  height 
of  some  seven  or  eight  thousand  feet. 

The  top  of  Mt.  Sinai  is  shrouded  in 
a  cloud,  whose  blackness — as  dark  as 
heaven’s  total  eclipse — is  rent  by 
the  intermittent  lightnings  within. 
The  ‘ ‘  cloud  ”  is  the  same  that  lately 
confounded  the  military  science  of 
Egypt,  and  under  whose  bright  can¬ 
opy  Jehovah  baptized  the  Hebrews  in 
the  sea  ;  and  Moses  has  now  climbed 
the  lofty  peak  to  be  swallowed  up, 
unharmed,  in  its  clinging  folds.  The 
leader  of  the  Hebrews  has  been  sum¬ 
moned  into  the  “mount  which  burned 
with  fire  ”  and  trembled  under  burden 
of  the  divine  presence,  to  publish  the 
Ecclesiastical  and  Civil  Code  of  the 
Hebrew  theocracy,  and  to  take  from 
the  hand  of  God  the  Moral  law,  ulti¬ 
mately  for  the  race. 

At  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
reflecting,  no  doubt,  from  its  metal 
surface  the  angry  glare  from  above, 
stands  the  Golden  Calf  in  defiant 


representation  of  the  world’s  natural 
religion.  That  vast  system  of  idolatry, 
erected  by  man  in  rivalry  to  God, 
has  dared  to  approach,  thus  nearly, 
the  place  where  the  decree  of  its 
doom  is  being  incorporated  in  the 
Moral  law  of  man.  The  Bovine 
image  is,  indeed,  the  exponent  of  the 
giant  power  that  swept  upward  from 
the  lower  regions  to  break  in  match¬ 
less  destruction  across  the  world  in 
the  moral  pollution  of  the  fountain  of 
human  life,  and  for  whose  final  over¬ 
throw,  the  gift  of  the  law  was,  in 
part,  the  preparation. 

These  and  other  astonishing  things 
took  place  between  the  two  horns  of 
the  Red  Sea,  and  make  the  Arabian 
Peninsula,  lying  in  the  acute  angle 
thus  formed  by  the  branching  Gulfs 
of  Suez  and  Akabah,  one  of  the  most 
noted  places  on  earth. 

The  idolatry  of  the  Golden  Calf  is 
one  of  the  “examples”  (figures)  from 
the  forty  years’  penal  wanderings  of 
the  Hebrews  in  the  Wilderness,  said  to 
have  been  placed  on  record  for  the 
admonition  of  the  Church  in  the 
Christian  ages.  It  must  therefore  be 
highly  useful  to  ascertain  the  moral 
bearings  of  this  Hebrew  apostacy  on 
the  Christian  life. 

The  odious Jiess  of  the  idolatry . — The 
Hebrew  calf-worship  was  more  abom¬ 
inable,  infinitely,  than  the  rites  ren¬ 
dered  by  the  Egyptians  to  Apis,  for 
the  latter  was  idolatry,  pure  and  sim¬ 
ple,  and  was  meant  for  nothing  less. 
These  children  of  Abraham  did  not 
mean,  however,  to  surrender  their 
ancestral  faith  and  forsake  Jehovah. 
They,  somewhat  stupidly,  sought 
rather  to  strike  a  compromise  by 
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attempting  to  worship  the  true  God 
under  this  heathen  form.  They  made 
the  effort  to  unite  the  true  religion 
and  the  false,  and  became,  therefore, 
not  simple  idolaters,  but  they  profaned 
the  altar  of  Jehovah  by  adding  the 
crime  of  sacrilege  to  that  of  idolatry 
— Aaron  built  an  altar  before  the 
image  and  proclaimed  a  feast  to  the 
Lord. 

The  heathen  know  not  God  by 
direct  revelation,  and  can  inscribe 
His  altar  only  to  the  Unknown ,  whose 
existence  they  can  dimly  discern 
through  the  mist  of  nature,  but  are 
unable  to  define  Him.  The  Hebrews, 
on  the  contrary,  set  up  the  Golden 
Galf  under  the  light  of  positive  reve¬ 
lation.  They  knew  the  God  of  their 
forefathers,  and  were  consciously  in¬ 
debted  to  Him  for  the  mightiest  de¬ 
liverance  ever  wrought.  Moreover, 
just  seven  weeks  before,  He  had 
declared  the  Decalogue  to  them  in 
person,  “  with  a  great  voice,”  and, 
“  Moses  wrote  all  the  words  of  the 
Lord,”  then  read  this  “  book  of  the 
Covenant”  to  the  assembled  people 
and  received  the  pledge  in  ready 
response:  “All  that  the  Lord  hath 
said  we  will  do,  and  be  obedient.” 
Whereupon,  Moses  sprinkled  them 
with  sacrificial  blood  to  seal  the  cove¬ 
nant  of  obedience. 

Truly,  Sinai  gave  all  things  heroic 
proportions.  The  fire,  the  smoke, 
the  quaking  mountain,  made  the  trum¬ 
pet  tones  of  the  invisible  Speaker 
colossal,  and  the  mandatory  utterances 
must  have  fallen  upon  the  great  audi¬ 
ence  with  an  immensely  terrible 
solemnity.  Nor  does  the  scene  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  fail  to  rival  the 
display  at  the  crest,  in  respect  of  the 
matchless  audacity  of  the  apostacy. 
To  think  !  Jehovah  had  laid  upon 
the  people  the  kindred  prohibitions, 
“  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods 
before  me,  Thou  shalt  not  make 
unto  thee  any  graven  image.”  The 
voice  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire  had 
put  them  in  fear  of  their  lives,  and 
they  had  besought  Moses  to  become 
their  mediator — to  approach  God  and 
bear  to  them  His  words — promising 
on  their  part  to  hear  and  obey.  In 
just  forty-seven  days,  they  demanded 
of  Aaron:  “Up  make  us  gods,”  and 


Aaron,  we  are  told,  “  fashioned  it 
with  a  graving  tool,  after  he  had  made 
it  a  molten  calf,”  violating,  thus,  the 
recent  covenant  pledges,  and  breaking 
the  first  two  commandments  as  effectu¬ 
ally  as  Moses  afterwards  broke  the  slabs 
on  which  they  were  writen.  They, 
moreover,  set  up  the  idol  on  the  very 
ground  they  occupied  when  the  great 
voice  smote  their  ears  from  the 
heights  above,  and  in  full  view  of  the 
black  cloud,  so  lately  the  source  of 
their  deadly  fear.  Considering  their 
knowledge  of  the  character  of  God 
and  of  His  presence  on  Sinai,  the 
boldness  of  these  people  is  without 
example. 

God  is  the  Maker  and  Preserver, 
and  is,  therefore,  man’s  rightful  and 
only  proper  Sovereign.  Idolatry, 
however,  uncrowns  Him  and  places  a 
usurper  on  His  throne  to  reign  in  His 
stead.  This  explains  why  the  idola- 
tor  is  everywhere  in  the  Bible  de¬ 
nounced  and  condemned  as  the  great¬ 
est  of  all  criminals  in  the  sight  of  God. 
It  becomes  equally  plain  that  idolatry 
is  not  confined  to  the  actual  worship 
of  an  image,  but  that  any  thing, 
which  displaces  the  Divine  Ruler  and 
controls  the  heart  in  place  of  Him,  is 
an  idol.  The  Jews  appear  to  have 
left  their  images  in  Babylon  when 
they  returned  to  Canaan  from  the 
long  exile,  but  their  subsequent  his¬ 
tory  proves  them  to  have  been  given 
to  the  practice  of  idolatry  quite  as 
much  as  when  they  sacrificed  before 
the  Golden  Calf  and  Moloch  and 
Baal  and  Ashtoreth  ;  for  in  relinquish¬ 
ing  these,  they  raised  the  law  itself  to 
their  rank  and  made  it  an  idol  in 
their  stead.  The  Jews  thus  displaced 
God  by  His  law,  and  the  deplorable 
character  of  this  new  form  of  idolatry 
became  fully  manifest  when  a  Jewish 
tribunal  condemned  the  Son  of  God 
to  death  under  a  legal  provision. 
Nor  has  Christianity  made  an  end  of 
idolatry.  Indeed,  this  false  religion 
is  alarmingly  prevalent  in  the  Church 
itself,  as  well  as  out  of  it.  The  Apos¬ 
tle  Paul  leaves  the  fact  in  no  doubt 
when  he  calls  the  covetous  man  an 
idolator,  and  declares  the  “  belly  ”  to 
be  the  god  of  the  enemies  of  Christ. 

Here,  then,  are  the  Christian  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Hebrew  Golden 
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Calf  very  plainly  indexed  by  the  fin¬ 
ger  of  inspiration  itself,  which  can 
leave  no  doubt  of  their  identity. 

The  first  form  of  the  idolatry 
is  especially  startling.  Worldly  pos¬ 
sessions,  in  themselves  good  and  use¬ 
ful,  become  the  god  of  the  covetous 
man  and  turn  his  soul  permanently 
away  from  God.  The  gold — fit  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Golden  Calf — be¬ 
comes  the  controlling  principle  of  his 
life  and  degrades  his  soul  into  the 
sphere  of  irreligion  and  the  world. 
Inasmuch  as  idolatry  is  denounced  in 
the  Bible  as  the  greatest  of  all  sins, 
and  as  covetousness  is  in  the  New 
Testament  made  to  specially  represent 
the  image  worship  of  the  Old,  there¬ 
fore,  is  the  greed  of  gain  the  most 
heinous  of  all  sins  in  the  sight  of  God. 
It  is  an  alarming  reflection  that  the 
coincidence  of  the  old  and  the  new 
is  complete  in  the  particular,  that 
image-worship  was  both  the  most 
common  and  the  gravest  offence 
against  God  in  the  earlier  Hebrew 
Church,  and  avarice,  the  correspond¬ 
ing  idolatry,  is  the  most  common  and 
also  the  deadliest  sin  among  Chris¬ 
tians.  And  finally,  covetousness  is 
so  great  a  crime  against  man,  that  an 
entire  command  in  the  second  table 
of  the  Decalogue  is  devoted  to  its 
prohibition  in  detail. 

The  immorality  of  idolatry. — The 
Israelites  not  only  sacrificed  to  the 
image,  but  they  also  indulged  in 
idolatrous  festivities — <c  The  people 
sat  down  to  eat  and  drink  and  rose 
up  to  play.”  They  feasted,  no  doubt- 
with  unseemly  excess,  on  what  is  in 
the  New  Testament  called  “  meats 
offered  unto  idols,”  and  having  glutted 
their  physical  appetites,  they  were 
carried  by  their  fleshly  instincts  into 
the  still  more  deadly  excesses  of  a 
downright  immoral  carousal.  By  “to 
play  ”  is  meant  to  dance ,  and  dancing 
is,  in  general,  the  expression  of  the 
feeling  in  the  rythmical  movement  of 
the  body.  What,  then,  was  the  senti¬ 
ment  to  which  this  festive  perform¬ 
ance  around  the  Golden  Calf  gave 
utterance  ?  Certainly  not  the  thanks¬ 
giving  for  the  mighty  deliverance  that 
made  Miriam  and  the  women  dance 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Red  Sea, 
nor  the  lively  gratitude  that  led  David 


to  act  his  hosannas  at  the  entrance  of 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  into  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  The  dancing  was  worship  in 
every  case,  but  only  the  sister  of 
Aaron  and  the  Jewish  King  were  true 
worshippers,  whilst  the  dancers  at 
Sinai  were  idolaters  and  violated  the 
Decalogue.  The  breaking  of  the 
stone  tablets  by  Moses,  on  the  slope 
of  the  mountain,  was  in  token  of  the 
breaking  of  the  law  then  in  progress 
on  the  plain  below.  The  offenders 
broke  the  second  commandment, 
which  forbids  image-worship,  for  they 
“bowed  down  themselves  to”  the 
effigy,  and  they  broke  also  the  seventh 
commandment,  which  forbids  sensual¬ 
ity,  for  the  dance  was  really  as  much 
a  feature  of  this  heathen  form  of  wor¬ 
ship  as  the  idolatrous  offerings  them¬ 
selves,  because  it  was  designed  to 
arouse  the  beastly  instincts  and 
excite  the  licentious  passions,  which 
the  law  meant  to  suppress. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  certain 
of  the  dances  of  modern  society  are 
the  lawful  offspring  of  this  very  an¬ 
cient  and  very  effective  method  to 
promote  and  stimulate  licentiousness. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  worship 
of  the  Golden  Calf  is  an  “  example,” 
also  referring  to  this  feature  of  the 
social  life  of  the  present,  ought  not 
Christian  households  and  Christian 
people  to  hesitate  and  reflect  before 
they  countenance  and  patronize  and 
participate  in  this  modern  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  old  heathen  religious 
carousal  ? 

Then  again,  the  unthankfulness  of 
these  early  idolaters  was  as  great  as 
their  audacity.  It  is,  indeed,  impossi¬ 
ble  to  estimate  the  magnitude  of  the 
ingratitude  with  which  they  repaid 
Jehovah  for  His  benefits — He  had  led 
their  ancestor,  Jacob,  by  means  of  a 
famine,  into  theMertile  region  of  the 
Nile  Valley,  to  grow  from  a  tribe  into 
a  nation  under  the  favor  of  the  African 
masters  of  the  world  ;  when  the  coun¬ 
tenance  of  the  Egyptian  Pharaoh  had 
become  unfriendly,  and  the  royal  fa¬ 
vor  had  been  succeeded  by  infanticide 
and  oppression,  He  had  delivered 
them  from  the  impossible  tasks  of  the 
brick-yards  of  Goshen ;  when  the 
military  forces  of  the  murderous  King 
had  been  pursuing  hard  upon  their 
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rear,  He  had  made  a  path  through 
the  Red  Sea  for  their  escape  ;  and, 
finally,  when  Amalek  had  deployed 
himself  an  armed  barrier  across  their 
pathway  to  Canaan,  His  Spirit  had 
descended  along  the  uplifted  rod  to 
incite  them  to  the  deeds  of  valor  that 
won  the  field  of  Rephidim. 

When,  now,  it  is  considered  that 
Jehovah  brought  the  people  out  of 
Egypt  within  a  year,  and  that  the 
memory  of  His  mighty  acts  in  their 
behalf  must  hence  have  lain  fresh  in 
their  minds,  it  can  not  be  disputed 
that  their  thanklessness  is  unex¬ 
ampled  in  all  the  history  of  nations, 
which  intensifies  the  odiousness  of  the 
-idolatry.  The  good  providence  of 
God  at  the  organization  of  the  He¬ 
brew  theocracy  was,  however,  fol¬ 
lowed,  when  the  foundation  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth  was  truly 
laid,  by  divine  acts  infinitely  greater 
and  grander  than  those  so  shamefully 
ignored  at  Sinai — the  earthly  birth  of 
Christ  to  unite  man’s  nature  forever 
to  God  ! 

The  voluntary  death  of  Christ  to 
reconcile  the  sinner  to  God  !  The 
resurrection  of  the  dead  Redeemer  to 
save  the  lost  race  “  by  his  life  !  ”  The 
gift  of  the  Spirt  for  man’s  adoption 
into  the  fatherhood  of  God  !  These 
are  the  mighty  acts,  wrought  in  be¬ 
half  of  all  nations,  to  appease  the 
wrath  of  God,  to  deliver  man  from 
the  greater  tyranny  of  the  spiritual 
Pharaoh  and  to  qualify  him  to  march 
across  the  Wilderness  of  the  present 
life  to  enter  the  Canaan  of  the  future 
existence.  Surely,  if  now  Christians 
worship  the  idols  of  avarice  and  sen¬ 
suality,  or  such  other  images  as  may 
be  set  up  in  our  self-seeking  nature, 
their  ingratitude  must  be  blacker  than 
was  that  of  the  literal  calf-wor¬ 
shippers  (wherefore  still  more  hateful 
to  God)  and  explains  the  classification 
of  the  unthankful,  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  with  the  unholy,  the  railers,  the 
slanderers,  the  traitors. 

The  occasion  of  the  idolatry. — The 
earlier  Hebrew  race  appears  to  have 
been  naturally  disposed  to  at  least  a 
mild  form  of  idolatry,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  reference  to  the 
“strange  gods”  of  Abraham’s  father, 
the  theft  of  Laban’s  images  by  Rachel 


and  the  secretion  of  the  household 
divinities  by  Jacob  under  the  oak  by 
Shechem,  on  the  eve  of  his  return  to 
Bethel. 

The  incidental  cause,  or  occasion 
of  the  display  of  this  inclination 
at  Sinai  was  the  absence  of  Moses, 
who  was  at  once  the  leader  of 
the  people  and  the  visible  representa¬ 
tive  of  Jehovah  before  them.  The 
assumption  is  entirely  justified  that 
if  Moses  had  not  been  summoned 
from  the  presence  of  the  people  into 
the  fiery  darkness  on  the  mountain- 
top,  the  idol  would  not  have  been  de¬ 
manded,  nor  would  the  newly-ap¬ 
pointed  high  priest  have  weakly 
yielded  compliance  to  the  popular 
clamor  if  made. 

The  analogy  is  very  clear.  The 
idolatrous  trend  of  the  race  is  entailed 
from  the  garden,  and  the  world  has 
in  all  its  history  sacrificed  at  the  altars 
of  gold  and  fleshly  pleasure.  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  Deliverer  from  the  spir¬ 
itual  Egypt  and  the  Christian’s  Lead¬ 
er  to  the  Promised  Land.  Having 
fulfilled  the  Ceremonial  law  and 
written  the  Moral  law  on  the  heart  of 
the  new-born  race,  He  was  received 
from  the  sight  of  His  people  on  Oli¬ 
vet  by  the  same  cloud  that  swallowed 
up  Moses  in  Arabia  fifteen  hundred 
years  earlier.  Indeed  the  comparison 
leaves  the  advantage  with  the  Jew  at 
Sinai  over  the  Christian  of  the  pres¬ 
ent,  for  the  former  could  see  the  light¬ 
ning  play  out  of  the  darkness  and  hear 
the  thunder-peals,  whilst  the  cloud  it¬ 
self  became  invisible  when  the  Chris¬ 
tian’s  Lord  had  retired  behind  it,  and  si¬ 
lence  has  reigned  over  the  Church  from 
the  date  of  the  Ascension.  This  is  true 
only  in  the  outward  sense,  however, 
for  whilst  the  Christian  has  no  physi¬ 
cal  evidence  of  his  Leader’s  presence, 
He  is,  nevertheless,  more  truly  and 
substantially  with  him  than  Jehovah 
was  on  the  Arabian  mountain,  with  all 
the  appalling  demonstration  of  dark¬ 
ness  and  lightning  and  thunder,  be¬ 
cause  His  presence  on  earth  is  spir¬ 
itual  in  the  deepest  sense.  He  sent 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  renew  the  fallen 
nature  that  He  might  dwell  in  the 
new-born  by  faith.  He  withdrew 
from  the  natural  sight  of  His  disciples, 
to  descend,  in  the  world’s  Pentecostal 
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birth,  into  the  spiritual  vision  of  the 
Church  around  the  planet. 

Let  Christians,  therefore,  have  a 
care  lest  they  take  too  much  for 
granted.  The  Lord  “  has  gone  into  a 
far  country  ”  only  in  as  far  as  He  has 
made  men  His  servants.  He  is  in 
more  intimate  relations  with  His  peo¬ 
ple,  by  far,  than  He  was  with  His 
mother  when  on  her  lap,  or  with  the 
Twelve  when  instructing  them. 

The  penalty  for  the  idolatry . — The 
consequence  of  this  primitive  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  Moral  law  was  prompt, 
abrupt,  alarming.  The  anger  of  Je¬ 
hovah  burned  as  hotly  as  His  thunder¬ 
bolts,  and  He  vindicated  His  violated 
honor  in  the  destruction  of  three 
thousand  of  the  daring  offenders. 

Such  was  the  issue  of  this  early 
attempt  to  combine  the  altar  service 
of  Jehovah  with  the  immoral  rites  of 


idolatry.  Notwithstanding  our  Lord 
declared  the  impossibility  of  serving 
two  masters — God  and  Mammon — 
the  Christian  practice  of  building  the 
altar  of  God  before  the  images  of  av¬ 
arice  and  sensuality  is  fearfully  com¬ 
mon  in  our  age.  And  the  evidence  of 
the  idolatry  is  seen,  on  the  one  hand, 
in  the  shamefully  small  contributions 
to  the  pastor’s  salary  and  general  be¬ 
nevolence,  compared  with  the  consid¬ 
erable  income  and  the  large  domestic 
expenditures  ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
in  the  hypocritical  and  scandalous  life 
and  frequent  defections. 

Surely,  the  fate  of  these  original 
Hebrew  idolaters  is  our  ‘‘example” 
as  much  as  their  idolatry,  only  the 
penalty  for  Christian  idolatry  will  be 
still  more  terrible.  All  idolaters  will 
be  excluded  from  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. 


NEW  EVERY  MORNING. 


Every  day  is  a  fresh  beginning ; 

Every  morn  is  the  world  made  new ; 

You  who  are  weary  of  sorrow  and  sinning, 

Here  is  a  beautiful  hope  for  you  ; 

A  hope  for  me  and  a  hope  for  you. 

All  the  past  things  are  past  and  over ; 

The  tasks  are  done,  and  the  tears  are  shed  : 
Yesterday’s  errors  let  yesterday  cover; 

Yesterday's  wounds,  which  smarted  and  bled, 
Are  healed  with  the  healing  which  night  has 
shed. 

Yesterday  now  is  a  part  of  forever, 

Bound  up  in  a  sheaf,  which  God  holds  tight, 
With  glad  days,  and  sad  days,  and  bad  days 
which  never 

Shall  visit  us  more  with  their  bloom  and  their 
blight, 

Their  fullness  of  sunshine  or  sorrowful  night. 


Let  them  go,  since  we  cannot  re-live  them, 
Cannot  undo  and  cannot  atone  ; 

God  in  His  mercy  receive,  forgive  them : 

Only  the  new  days  are  our  own  ; 

To-day  is  ours,  and  to-day  alone. 

Here  are  the  skies  all  burnished  brightly ; 

Here  is  the  spent  earth  all  re-born  ; 

Here  are  the  tired  limbs  springing  lightly 
To  face  the  sun  and  to  share  with  the 
morn 

In  the  chrism  of  dew  and  the  cool  of 
dawn. 

Every  day  is  a  fresh  beginning ; 

Listen,  my  soul,  to  the  glad  refrain, 

And  spite  of  old  sorrow  and  older  sinning, 
And  puzzles  forecasted  and  possible  pain, 
Take  heart  with  the  day,  and  begin  again. 

— Susan  Coolidge. 


A  SENTIMENTAL  JOURNEY. 

> 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 


ppj||XACTLY  one  hundred  years 
i|-j  ago,  in  1790,  John  Pope,  who 
had  been  an  officer  in  the 
Revolutionary  War,  started  on 
a  journey  to  the  Southern  and 
Western  Territories  of  the 
United  States,  “and  thence  to 
the  Floridas  and  the  countries  of  the 
Creek  nations,  and  many  uninhabited 
parts.”  On  his  return  he  published 
at  Richmond,  Virginia,  a  thin  vol¬ 


ume,  in  which  he  related  his  ex¬ 
periences.  This  book  had  become 
excessively  rare ;  but  a  year  ago  it 
was  reprinted  for  private  circulation 
by  a  gentleman  of  New  York.  Even 
now  it  cannot  be  purchased  in  book¬ 
stores,  and  the  writer  of  this  article 
deems  himself  fortunate  to  have  se¬ 
cured  a  copy.  Not  only  for  their 
rarity,  but  for  their  contents,  a  few 
extracts  from  this  curious  volume 
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will,  we  believe,  prove  acceptable  to 
our  readers. 

In  writing  his  book,  Mr.  Pope  evi¬ 
dently  had  in  mind  Sterne’s  “  Senti¬ 
mental  Journey,”  though  his  work  is 
as  far  as  possible  removed  from  that 
model  of  English  style.  Though  not 
a  man  of  genius,  by  any  means,  he 
assumes  to  moralize  on  the  most 
trifling  occurrences  in  an  inflated 
style,  which  now  appears  amusing. 
Withal  he  is  as  simple  as  a  child,  and 
commits  innumerable  blunders,  which 
he  freely  confesses  and  constantly  re¬ 
grets.  Another  of  his  peculiarities  is 
to  speak  sharply  of  the  people  whom 
he  meets,  and  then  to  take  the  sting 
'Out  of  his  censure  by  concluding 
with  a  high-flown  compliment.  His 
sentences  are  sometimes  sadly  twisted  ; 
but  he  excuses  the  imperfections  of 
his  work  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
“  the  offspring  of  genuine  observa¬ 
tion,  taken  sometimes  on  horseback, 
sometimes  on  a  stump,  but  always  in 
haste,  amidst  the  hurly-burly  of  un¬ 
informed  and  generally  Indian  com¬ 
panions.” 

At  Winchester,  Virginia,  Mr.  Pope 
had  an  experience  which  he  thus  re¬ 
lates  : 

“  Arrived  in  Winchester,  much  re¬ 
laxed  from  the  heat  of  the  weather, 
and  whilst  lolling  on  a  couch,  was 
saluted  by  a  Mr.  John  Welch,  who 
had  served  in  my  regiment  in  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  a  common  soldier  during 
the  last  war.  With  great  self-com¬ 
placency  he  informed  me,  that  since 
the  war  he  had  been  prosperous  in 
life,  had  acquired  a  snug  retreat  in 
the  country,  and  then  had  a  large 
drove  of  cattle  within  four  miles  of 
the  place,  which  he  meant  to  dispose 
of  to  the  French  emigrants,  then  sta¬ 
tioned  in  Winchester — that  he  wished 
to  go  back,  meet  the  drove  and  hurry 
them  into  town,  lest  others  might  sup¬ 
plant  him  in  the  sale ;  but  that  he  had 
sent  his  horse  to  the  same  pasture  where 
his  cattle  were,  so  that  he  should  be 
under  the  necessity  of  going  on  foot, 
unless  he  could  beg,  borrow  or  steal 
a  nag  to  ride  that  short  distance. 
*  Mr.  Welch,  I  am  happy  to  hear  of 
your  prosperity,  and  you  are  entirely 
welcome  to  the  use  of  my  horse  to 
ride  that  distance,’  ‘  Sir,  you  are 


very  good,  and  I’ll  embrace  your 
generous  offer,  and  on  my  return  this 
evening,  give  myself  the  pleasure  of 
dining  with  you.’  I  fear  some  acci¬ 
dent  has  happened  to  Mr.  Welch,  as 
I  have  neither  seen  him,  the  horse, 
bridle,  nor  saddle  from  that  hour  to 
this!  In  this  situation,  on  a  journey 
with  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  in 
rear  and  five  hundred  in  front,  I  be¬ 
gan  like  Strap,  to  moralize,  with  only 
this  difference:  he  said,  ‘A  fool  and 
his  money  is  soon  parted ;  ’  I  used 
the  word  horse  instead  of  money.” 

Near  Pittsburgh  our  author  met  a 
fellow-traveler,  a  Mr.  Fooley,  of  whom 
he  gives  us  the  following  characteris¬ 
tic  account : 

“  Mr.  Thomas  Fooley,  of  a  very 
respectable  family  in  Maryland,  is 
about  six  feet  three  inches  high,  and 
every  way  disproportionate  in  his 
shape,  and  contradictory  in  the  linea¬ 
ments  of  his  face,  which  at  first  sight 
excited  a  risibility  in  the  most  serious 
beholder.  The  deformities  of  his 
conduct  vie  with  those  of  his  person. 
It  was  some  time  last  month  that 
Mr.  Fooley  eloped  from  his  lady,  un¬ 
der  an  apprehension  that  she  was  pre¬ 
paring,  through  the  medium  of  her 
friends,  an  instrument  of  writing  for 
him  to  sign,  whereby  a  considerable 
part  of  his  fortune  was  to  be  vested 
in  the  hands  of  trustees,  subject  to 
her  control.  To  this  Mr.  Fooley  was 
utterly  opposed.  However,  previous 
to  his  elopement  he  left  her  an  un¬ 
limited  power  of  attorney,  which  he 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  his  over¬ 
seer.  At  Redstone  he  disposed  of 
his  elegant  horse  and  furniture  for  an 
old  brass  watch,  which  has  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  being  right  once  in  every 
twelve  hours.  Notwithstanding  this, 
Mr.  Fooley  is  a  gentleman  of  refine¬ 
ment,  being  both  a  philosopher  and 
politician,  with  some  knowledge  of 
astrology  and  palmistry.” 

Soon  afterwards  our  author  made 
the  acquaintance  of  the  celebrated 
Judge  Hugh  Henry  Brackenridge, 
who  seems  to  have  showed  him  con¬ 
siderable  attention.  This  kindness 
he  requites  by  relating  a  “  Maud  Mul¬ 
ler  story”  about  the  Judge’s  second 
marriage,  which  we  can  hardly  be¬ 
lieve  to  have  been  true  in  all  its  de- 
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tails.  The  antecedents  of  the  lady 
are  so  unfavorably  represented  that 
she  would,  no  doubt,  have  been 
greatly  displeased  if  the  author  had 
not  added  a  few  original  verses  in 
which  he  described  her  as  the  fairest 
of  her  sex.  The  effect  of  these 
verses  was,  however,  spoiled  by  a 
misprint.  The  writer  had  called  her 
“  peerless,”  but  the  printer  made  it 
“  pureless,” — which  is  not  an  allow¬ 
able  word,  of  course,  but  i3,  for 
all  that,  rather  unpleasantly  sugges¬ 
tive. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  speak 
there  was  a  class  of  itinerants,  who 
occasionally  published  books  descrip¬ 
tive  of  their  travels,  full  of  coarse 
personalities,  which  caused  these 
books  to  sell  freely  in  the  regions 
which  they  had  visited.  Mr.  Pope, 
it  seems,  was  not  entirely  above  the 
arts  of  these  vagrants,  and  for  this 
reason  we  do  not  like  him.  His 
book,  however,  contains  much  valu¬ 
able  information,  and  his  personal  de¬ 
scriptions,  at  this  late  date,  are  simply 
amusing.  Of  Gen.  George  Rogers 
Clarke,  the  celebrated  Indian  fighter, 
he  writes  :  “  The  Kentuckians  say 

he  hath  actually  been  in  a  profound 
slumber  for  upwards  of  four  years, 
without  the  least  symptoms  of  wake¬ 
fulness  whatever.”  Immediately  after¬ 
wards  he  adds :  “  I  cannot  dismiss 
this  gentleman  without  observing  that 
some  few  years  since  he  shone  forth 
in  all  the  glory  of  military  prowess. 
He  appeared  from  his  plans  and  suc¬ 
cesses  to  have  possessed  an  intuitive 
knowledge  of  the  manoeuvres  of  the 
enemy,  having  in  no  instance  out  of 
many  concerted  his  operations  inju¬ 
diciously.” 

Our  author’s  adventures  among  the 
Indians  are  interesting,  but  not  excit¬ 
ing.  In  Georgia  he  paid  a  visit  to 
the  half-breed  Creek  Chief,  Alexan¬ 
der  McGillivray,  who  was  really  a 
very  remarkable  man.  His  father 
had  been  a  Scotch  trader  and  his 
mother  an  Indian  princess.  Though 
well  educated,  he  was  cruel  and  vin¬ 
dictive.  His  influence  among  the  In¬ 
dians  was  unbounded,  and  at  one 
time  he  could  lead  ten  thousand  war¬ 
riors  to  battle.  As  he  received  Mr. 
Pope  kindly,  he  gave  him  a  “first- 


rate  notice,”  in  which  he  described 
his  extensive  plantations  and  his  pro¬ 
fuse,  though  barbarous  style  of  liv¬ 
ing.  Of  the  chief  he  says  : 

“He  received  me  with  frankness 
and  civility;  modestly  inquired  into 
my  business,  and  promised  every  as¬ 
sistance  in  his  power  towards  my  ac¬ 
commodation,  whilst  I  should  think 
proper  to  make  his  house  my  home. 
Do  they  order  things  better  in 
France?  This  gentleman,  to  appear¬ 
ance,  is  at  least  five  and  forty,  though 
in  fact  only  thirty-two  years  of  age. 
Dissipation  marked  his  juvenile  days, 
and  sapped  a  constitution  originally 
delicate  and  feeble.  He  is  subject  to 
an  habitual  headache  and  colic,  not¬ 
withstanding  which  his  temper  is 
placid  and  serene,  and  at  intervals  of 
ease  quite  joyous.  He  possesses  an 
Atticism  of  diction  aided  by  a  liberal 
education,  a  great  fund  of  wit  and 
humor,  meliorated  by  perfect  good 
nature  and  politeness.  His  lady, 
considering  the  mode  of  education 
to  which  she  was  subjected  in  the 
early  part  of  life,  is  a  model  of  dis¬ 
cretion  ;  and  could  her  complexion, 
which  is  olive,  be  commuted  for 
lovely  tints  of  red  and  white,  she 
would  be  a 

A  woman  loveliest  of  her  lovely  kind, 

Perfect  in  body  and  complete  in  mind.’’ 

After  extensive  wanderings  in  what 
he  calls  “  the  French  and  Spanish  re¬ 
gions,”  Mr.  Pope  set  sail  from  St. 
Mary’s,  Georgia,  and  in  thirteen 
days  arrived  at  New  York.  After 
spending  two  weeks  in  that  city,  he 
took  the  stage  and  returned  to  Rich¬ 
mond,  where  he  appears  to  have 
made  his  home.  Many  of  his  quaint 
observations  are  worth  repeating,  but 
we  must  leave  him  here.  Without 
increasing  our  respect  for  its  author, 
his  curious  book  has  afforded  us  some 
instruction  and  not  a  little  amuse¬ 
ment. 


We  all  know  that  worry  kills.  Un¬ 
fortunately  it  only  kills  the  worried. 
The  worrier  thrives :  like  symbolic 
Jdshurun  he  waxes  fat  and  kicks  in  a 
lively  fashion.  Here  is  a  case  of  the 
survival  of  the  unfittest. — Christian  at 
Work . 
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OX  THAT  XIGHT. 


fia. 


BY  REBECCA 


ppljjjN  that  Night , — the  Night  dear- 
:  '  est,  grandest,  sweetest  of  all 

nights,  —  the  Night  during 
which  the  world,  all  uncon¬ 
scious,  received  its  Light, 
“  shepherds  watched  their 
*"■  flocks”  on  the  gentle  de- 
*  clivity  of  a  Judaean  hill. 

It  was  with  diverse  thoughts  and 
feelings  that  they  sat  upon  the  ground, 
in  the  darkness,  beguiling  the  time 
by  conversing  one  with  another :  none 
anticipating  the  honor  so  soon  to  be 
done  them;  none  imagining  thac  the 
eye  of  the  Eternal  Father  had  singled 
them  out  from  all  the  world  to  receive 
the  first  announcement  of  the  birth  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  that  from  the 
lips  of  angels. 

As  they  sat,  talking,  perhaps,  first 
of  their  sheep,  every  one  of  which 
they  knew  and  called  by  its  own 
name ;  comparing  their  growth  and 
increase ;  telling  how  these  were  al¬ 
ways  docile  and  prompt  to  follow 
when  called ;  how  those  would  persist 
in  straying,  although  they  had  oyer 
and  again  narrowly  escaped  being 
torn  in  pieces  by  wolves  ;  they  never 
suspected  that  they  and  their  flocks,  in 
that  dark  and  lonely  hour,  were  a 
living  allegory  for  all  the  world  to  read. 

Then  one,  by  way  of  changing  the 
subject,  may  have  said, 

“  Have  ye  heard  that  the  Rabbis 
think  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  to 
be  at  hand  ?  ” 

“Ah!”  exclaimed  another,  half 
starting  up,  and  impulsively  extending 
his  hand  towards  his  crook,  “  Ah, 
then ,  you  would  no  longer  see  me 
leading  sheep !  If  I  might  not  lead 
men,  at  least  I  could  exchange  this 
crook  for  a  sword,  and  gird  it  on  to 
follow  Him  to  victory  over  these  Ro¬ 
mans,  these  enemies  of  Him  and  His 
people !  ” 

A  murmur  ran  through  the  little 
company,  some  approving,  some  half 
deprecating  Adriel’s  warlike  spirit, 
but  all  more  or  less  sympathetic. 
Another  said, 

“  I  would  rather  not  fight ;  I  am  too 
old  :  but  it  might  be  He  would  let 


H.  SCHIVELY. 

me  serve  Him  in  some  way,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  humble  :  it  would  be  an  honor 
to  be  found  among  the  meanest  of 
His  train.” 

“  Azariah  is  ever  a  man  of  peace,” 
remarked  one  of  the  shepherds. 
“  And  as  for  glory,  I  verily  think  he 
desireth  none  beyond  the  faithful 
tending  of  his  flock.  But  I  cannot 
forget  that  our  King  David,  — ever 
blessed  be  his  memory  !  — was  once  a 
shepherd,  knowing  no  armor  save  the 
smooth  stones  of  the  brook  ;  yet  what 
a  monarch  he  became !  And  what 
should  hinder  that  other  shepherds 
should  stand  among  the  great  of  the 
earth,  in  the  new  kingdom  that  is  to 
spread  over  all  the  world?  Who 
knows  but  He  may  send  some,  even  of 
us,  to  rule  over  far  off  provinces,  the 
Isles  of  the  sea,  or  even  the  golden 
land  of  Ophir  ?  ” 

“  Thou  wouldst  not,  Lebbeus,  thou 
wouldst  not  wish  to  be  sent  so  far 
away  from  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  ! 
For  me,  that  would  be  an  exile  not  to 
be  endured  for  all  the  gold  of  Ophir, 
or  the  glory  of  all  the  kingdoms  of 
earth.  No  ;  let  me  but  be  with  Him, 
to  watch  for  His  commands,  to  hear 
His  wisdom,  greater  than  the  wisdom 
of  Solomon,  to  feel  His  care  over  me, 
and  I  will  count  myself  happy  in¬ 
deed.”  ^ 

;‘Ye  all  talk  idly  of  ye  know  not 
what  ?”  said  one  who  had  not  yet 
spoken.  “  What  do  the  Rabbis 
know  ?  They  interpret  signs  and 
prophecies  according  to  their  own 
imaginations.  But  there  are  no 
prophets  in  these  days ;  and  who 
knoweth  what  may  be  true  ?  God 
may  have  at  last,  for  our  sins,  forgot¬ 
ten  to  be  gracious  to  us  ;  and  if  He 
visit  His  people  at  all,  it  may  be  in 
wrath,  and  in  judgment.”  And 
Benoni  turned  away  from  his  compan¬ 
ions,  and  gazed  out  upon  the  sombre 
and  distant  horizon. 

He  was  sick  at  heart  and  weary,  for 
his  lot  was  hard.  He  was  poor,  and  his 
wife  sickly  :  a  reprobate  son,  and  a 
daughter  whose  bodily  strength  did 
not  equal  her  sweet,  patient  faithful- 
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ness,  rested  heavily  on  his  heart.  God 
had  forgotten  him,  he  thought,  and 
why  not  the  whole  nation  ?  So  doubt 
enveloped  him  in  gloom,  and  there 
appeared  no  way  out. 

The  other  shepherds  pursued  their 
conversation  among  themselves,  and 
held  no  further  speech  with  him,  for 
his  sullen  and  bitter  mood  was  out  of 
accord  with  their  own. 

But  now,  behold  !  upon  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  night,  of  the  mind,  and 
of  the  soul,  what  sudden  dawn  arose  ! 
Hearken  to  that  angelic  voice,  clear 
and  full  as  a  trumpet,  yet  thrilling  and 
melodious  as  a  flute, — ■“  Fear  not !  ” 
— What  words,  save  His,  ever  worked 
such  change?  The  trembling  shep¬ 
herds  grew  strong.  With  eyes  upraised, 
with  ears  attentive  and  hearts  enrap¬ 
tured  by  the  heavenly  message,  they 
heard  the  “  tidings  of  great  joy.” 

The  dark  Judaean  mountain  was 
transformed  for  them  to  the  outer 
court  of  Heaven.  Motionless,  for 
fear  of  losing  a  note  of  the  celestial 
harmony,  they  hearkened  until  the 
last  echo  had  died  away,  and  the  dark¬ 
ened  skies  had  received  and  veiled  the 
departing  host. 

Then,  “  Come,”  said  Azariah’s  calm 
voice, — for  his  loving  and  steadfast 
spirit  was  the  first  to  recover  itself, — 
“  let  us  go  even  unto  Bethlehem  !  ” 

Leaving  their  sheep  to  the  care  of 
Him  who  had  not  considered  them¬ 
selves  beneath  His  royal  notice,  they 
went,  they  saw,  they  bowed  before 
the  manger  throne  of  the  infant  Con¬ 
queror.  They  told  their  story  to  the 
faithful  guardian,  Joseph,  and  to  the 
sweet,  pondering  mother.  Then  they 
turned  away. 

But  ah  !  how  different  the  new  day 
from  that  which  had  gone  before  it ! 
Where  was  now  the  military  ardor  of 
Adriel,  the  ambitious  worldly  schem¬ 
ing  of  Lebbeus  ?  All  vanished  before 
the  serene  eye  of  a  little  child  !  Their 
faces  seemed  to  have  caught  some  of 
the  happy  spiritual  content  of  Aza¬ 
riah’s.  His  countenance,  indeed, 
might  almost  have  been  said  to  shine 
like  that  of  Moses  descending  from 
the  mount. 

And  Benoni?  He  took  his  home¬ 
ward  way  with  fresh  hope  and  cour¬ 
age  springing  in  his  soul. 


“  Hope  thou  in  God,  “he  sang  to 
himself,  “  for  I  shall  yet  praise  Him, 
who  is  the  light  of  my  countenance, 
and  my  God  !  ” 

No  miracle  was  wrought  to  relieve 
his  wife’s  infirmity,  or  to  reclaim  his 
wayward  son.  Yet  both  these  bless¬ 
ings  were  granted  to  him  ;  that,  he 
knew  and  blessed  the  Lord  for  it,  was 
in  part  the  result  of  the  wonderful 
Night. 


Winning'  a  Good  Name. 

“  Charlie  Leslie,”  called  out  a  far¬ 
mer  to  a  boy  who  was  passing,  “  we 
are  short  of  hands  to-day.  Couldn’t 
you  give  us  a  turn  at  these  pears? 
They  must  be  oft*  to  market  by  to-mor¬ 
row  morning.  If  you  will  help  me 
this  afternoon,  I’ll  pay  you  well.” 

“  Not  I,”  said  Charlie,  “  I’m  off  on 
a  fishing  excursion  Can’t  leave  my 
business  to  attend  to  other  people’s ;  ” 
and  with  a  laugh  he  walked  on. 

“  That’s  what  boys  are  good  for, 
now-a-days,  growled  the  farmer. 
“  These  pears  might  rot  on  the  trees, 
for  all  the  help  I  could  get  from  them. 
Time  was  when  neighbors,  men  and 
boys  both  were  obliging  to  each  other, 
and  would  help  in  a  pinch,  and  take 
no  pay  but 4  Thank  ye.’  Lads  now-a- 
days  are  above  work, -if  they  haven’t  a 
whole  jacket  to  their  backs.” 

“  Could  I  help  you,  Mr.  Watson  ?  ” 
said  a  pleasant  voice,  just  then,  as 
Fred  Stacy  appeared  around  the  clump 
of  lilac  bushes  which  had  hid  him 
from  view.  He  had  heard  the  conver¬ 
sation  with  Charlie  and  as  he  was  an 
obliging  boy,  he  was  sorry  to  see  the 
farmer’s  fruit  waste  for  want  of  hands 
to  gather  it.  “  I  have  nothing  particu¬ 
lar  to  do  this  afternoon,  and  would  as 
lief  work  for  you  a  while  as  not.” 

“  Might  know  it  was  you,  Fred,” 
said  the  farmer,  well  pleased.  “  I 
don’t  believe  there’s  another  boy 
about  who  would  offer  his  services.” 

The  matter  was  soon  arranged,  and 
Fred  pulled  off  his  jacket  and  went  to 
work  with  a  will,  picking  and  assort¬ 
ing  the  fruit  very  carefully,  to  the 
great  admiration  of  Mr.  Watson. 

“  If  that  boy  had  to  work  for  a  liv¬ 
ing,  I  would  engage  him  quick 
enough,”  he  thought.  “  But  he’ll 
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make  his  way  in  any  business.  One 
so  obliging  will  make  a  host  of  friends 
who  will  always  be  willirg  to  lend  a 
helping  hand.” 

Fred  would  take  no  pay  from  the 
farmer,  who  he  well  knew  was  work¬ 
ing  hard  to  pay  off  his  mortgage.  But 
he  did  accept  a  basket  of  pears  for  his 
mother,  as  they  were  very  excellent 
ones,  and  the  farmer  insisted  so  warmly 
on  his  taking  them. 

Ever  after  that  Fred  was  sure  of  a 
good  friend  in  farmer  Watson,  and 
one  who  was  always  ready  to  speak  a 
word  for  him  whenever  his  name  was 
mentioned.  O,  if  boys  knew  what 
golden  capital  this  “good  name”  is 
-  they  would  work  hard  to  get  it.  Well 
did  the  wisest  man  say,  it  “is  rather 
to  be  chosen  than  great  riches.”  It  has 
helped  many  a  man  to  acquire  riches. 
It  is  of  great  importance  to  a  boy  what 
the  men  of  his  place  say  of  him. 
Never  fancy  they  do  not  know  you — 
that  they  have  no  interest  in  what  you 
do.  Every  business  man  sees  and 
estimates  the  boys  that  pass  before 
him  at  pretty  nearly  their  own  worth. 
Every  man  with  sons  of  his  own  takes 
an  interest  in  other  men’s  sons.  There 
is  nothing  like  obliging  ways  to  make 
friends  of  people,  and  to  lead  them  to 
speak  well  of  you.  That  will  be  a 
stepping-stone  to  your  success  in  life. 
— Pleasant  Hours . 


Wliat  Boys  Can  Do. 

Miss  Frances  E.  Willard,  writing  a 
letter  “To  Boys”  in  the  Young 
Crusader ,  says  : 

“  Let  me  tell  you  about  three 
splendid  boys  I  knew  once  on  a  time. 
Their  father  died,  and  their  dear 
mother  was  left  to  bring  them  up  and 
to  earn  the  money  with  which  to  do 
it.  So  these  young  fellows  set  in  to 
help  her.  By  taking  a  few  boarders, 
doing  the  work  herself,  and  practising 
strict  economy,  this  blessed  woman 
kept  out  of  debt,  and  gave  each  of  her 
sons  a  thorough  college  education. 
But  if  they  hadn’t  worked  like  beavers 
to  help  her,  she  never  could  have 
done  it.  Her  oldest  boy — only  four¬ 
teen — treated  his  mother  as  if  she  was 
the  girl  he  loved  best.  He  took  the 
heavy  jobs  of  housework  off  her  hands, 


put  on  his  big  apron  and  went  to  work 
with  a  will ;  washed  the  potatoes, 
pounded  the  clothes,  ground  the  cof¬ 
fee,  waited  on  the  table — did  any¬ 
thing  and  everything  that  he  could 
coax  her  to  let  him  do,  and  the  two 
younger  ones  followed  his  example 
right  along.  Those  boys  never  wast¬ 
ed  their  mother’s  money  on  tobacco, 
beer  or  cards.  They  kept  at  work 
and  found  any  amount  of  pleasure  in 
it.  They  were  happy,  jolly  boys, 
too,  full  of  fun,  and  everybody  not 
only  liked,  but  respected  and  admired 
them.  All  the  girls  in  town  praised 
them,  and  I  don’t  know  any  better 
fortune  for  a  boy  than  to  be  praised  by 
good  girls,  nor  anything  that  boys 
like  better.  They  all  married  noble 
and  true  women,  and  to-day  one  of 
those  boys  is  President  of  a  college, 
goes  to  Europe  every  year,  almost, 
and  is  in  demand  for  every  good  word 
and  work  ;  another  lives  in  one  of  the 
most  elegant  houses  in  Evanston, 
and  is  my  own  ‘  beloved  physician  ;  ’ 
while  a  third  is  a  well-to-do  wholesale 
grocer  in  Pueblo,  Colorado,  and  a 
member  of  the  city  council.” 


The  Emperors  of  China  have  never 
taken  the  trouble  to  sign;  they  have 
always  limited  themselves  to  dipping 
the  finger  and  thumb  in  a  little  vase  of 
red  ink,  and  scrawling  these  vermil- 
lioned  digits  over  the  paper.  The 
high  mandarins  have  adopted  the  same 
practice ;  with  an  index  finger  covered 
with  ted  ink  it  was  possible  to  make  a 
tolerably  large  comma.  Some  great 
functionaries,  however,  have  done  bet¬ 
ter  ;  they  dip  the  whole  palm  of  the 
hand  in  a  plate  of  rouge  and  then  dab 
the  official  acts ;  this  makes  a  horrible 
mess  on  the  white  sheet.  This  habit 
of  plastering  official  documents  was 
practiced  by  all  the  ancient  sovereigns 
of  the  East.  That  is  the  reason  the 
seal  of  the  “Grand  Seigneur,”  which 
figures  at  the  head  of  all  State  docu¬ 
ments,  still  takes  traditionally  the  form 
of  an  open  hand.  The  Sultan  Amurat 
III.,  of  the  fourteenth  century,  made 
an  exception  to  the  rule.  His  seal 
took  the  shape  of  a  panther,  with  the 
tail  raised  at  the  end.  In  reality,  the 
Chinese  profess  a  great  esteem  for  their 
autographs,  such  as  they  are. 
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In  Memoriam. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  E.  E.  Higbee,  who 
entered  his  final  rest  on  the  13th  of 
December,  i889,was  widely  known  as 
a  theologian,  hymnologist  and  educa¬ 
tor.  Many  of  our  readers  mourn 
with  us  that  his  eloquent  voice  is  no 
longer  heard  in  our  midst.  Almost 
every  magazine  and  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
has  contained  a  sketch  of  his  briliiant 
career,  and  it  would  be  vain  at  this 
late  date  to  repeat  what  has  been  said 
by  others.  In  these  sketches  we  have, 
however,  failed  to  observe  any  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Higbee 
was,  many  years  ago,  a  contributor 
to  The  Guardian.  We  especially 
remember  a  series  of  articles  entitled 
“  A  Walk  Through  a  Library,”  which 
appeared  in  successive  numbers  of 
this  magazine  in  1864.  In  these 
charming  essays  the  writer  speaks  at 
length  of  the  delight  of  studying  the 
old  English  authors.  He  follows 
Izaak  Walton  along  the  brooks,  and 
joins  with  George  Herbert  in  songs  of 
thanksgiving.  In  words  fitly  chosen 
he  directs  his  youthful  readers  to  the 
rich  sources  of  our  literature,  and  at 
the  same  time  insensibly  leads  them  to 
the  highest  objects  of  devotion.  How 
many  other  articles  Dr.  Higbee  may 
have  written  for  The  Guardian  we 
cannot  tell,  but  this  beautiful  series, 
which  was  signed  with  his  initials,  is 
certainly  not  the  least  of  his  literary 
achievements.  In  the  multitude  of 
his  literary  works,  which  are  now  re¬ 
called  to  our  memory,  let  not  this 
series  be  forgotten. 


Burial  Places  of  the  Apostles. 

The  following  places  claim  to  be 
the  burial  places  of  the  apostles. 
Seven  of  the  twelve  are  said  to  be 
buried  in  Rome,  namely— Peter,  Philip, 


James  the  Less,  Jude,  Bartholomew, 
Matthias  and  Simon.  Three  are  in 
Southern  Italy — Matthew  at  Salerno, 
Andrew  at  Amalfi,  and  Thomas  at 
Ortona.  One  is  in  Spain — James  the 
Greater,  whose  remains  are  believed 
to  be  at  St.  Jago  de  Compostella.  Of 
the  body  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
the  remaining  one  of  the  twelve,  there 
is  no  knowledge.  Probably  he  died 
at  Ephesus,  The  Evangelists  Mark 
and  Luke  are  also  supposed  to  be 
buried  in  Italy,  the  former  at  Venice 
and  the  latter  at  Padua.  St.  Paul’s 
remains  are  also  supposed  to  be  in 
Italy.  - 

The  Kernoozers. 

In  England  a  man  who  has  tastes 
for  art  or  antiquities  is  sometimes 
humorously  called  a  kernoozer ,  and 
there  is  even  said  to  be  a  society  of 
amateurs  who  call  themselves  “The 
Kernoozers.”  The  word  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  a  mispronunciation  of 
the  French  word  connoisseur .  A  vis¬ 
itor  to  a  picture  gallery,  being  asked 
for  his  judgment  on  a  certain  picture, 
replied  :  “  Please  excuse  me — I  am 
not  a  kernoozer .”  The  word  was 
taken  up  by  the  artists ;  and  though 
at  first  used  only  in  fun,  it  has  become 
common,  and  may  soon  be  employed 
in  all  seriousness.  Many  words  have 
come  into  existance  in  a  sim  ilar  way. 


Seven  Modern  Wonders. 

Writers  who  are  interested  in  mod¬ 
ern  progress  and  ingenuity  fail  to  agree 
as  to  what  our  most  wonderful  inven¬ 
tions  really  are.  All,  however,  unite 
in  including  the  great  American  in¬ 
ventions  of  recent  years.  A  lately 
published  book  says  the  seven  modern 
wonders  are  these  :  The  steam  engine, 
telegraph,  photograph,  sewing- 
machine,  spectroscope,  electric  light, 
and  telephone. 
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Oldest  Christmas  Hymn. 

Excluding  those  found  in  the  New 
Testament,  the  oldest  Christian  hymns 
are  said  to  be  the  Tersanctus,  the 
Gloria  in  Excelsis,  and  the  Te  Deum. 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  second  century, 
was  the  earliest  of  the  Christian  hymn- 
writers  now  known.  Only  one  exist¬ 
ing  hyrnn  can  be  attributed  to  him, 
Its  first  stanza  has  been  thus  translated : 

“  Mouth  of  babes  who  cannot  speak, 
Wing  of  nestlings  who  cannot  fly, 

Sure  Guide  of  babes, 

Shepherd  of  royal  sheep, 

Gather  Thine  own 
Artless  children 
To  praise  in  holiness 
To  sing  in  guilelessness 
With  blameless  lips, 

Thee,  O  Christ,  Guide  of  children.” 


The  Singer’s  Alms. 

AN  INCIDENT  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  GREAT 
TENOR,  MARIO. 

In  Lyons,  in  the  mart  of  that  French  town, 
Years  since,  a  woman,  leading  a  fair  child, 
Craved  a  small  alms  of  one  who,  walking  down 
The  thoroughfare,  caught  the  child’s  glance, 
and  smiled 

To  see,  behind  its  eyes,  a  noble  soul ; 

He  paused,  but  found  he  had  no  coin  to  dole. 

His  guardian  angel  warned  him  not  to  lose 
This  chance  of  pearl  to  do  another  good  ; 

So  as  he  waited,  sorry  to  refuse 

The  asked-for  penny,  there  aside  he  stood, 
And  with  his  hat  held,  as  by  limb  the  nest, 

He  covered  his  kind  face  and  sang  his  best. 

The  sky  was  blue  above,  and  all  the  lane 

Of  commerce,  where  the  singer  stood,  was 
filled, 

And  many  paused,  and,  listening,  paused  again 
To  hear  the  voice  that  through  and  through 
them  thrilled. 

I  think  the  guardian  angel  helped  along 
That  cry  for  pity  woven  in  a  song. 

'•••«••( 

The  hat  of  its  stamped  brood  was  emptied  soon 
Into  the  woman’s  lap,  who  drenched  with 
tears 

Her  kiss  upon  the  hand  of  help  ;  ’twas  noon, 
And  noon  in  her  glad  heart  drove  forth  her 
fears. 

The  singer,  pleased,  passed  on,  and  softly 
thought, 

“  Men  will  not  know  by  whom  this  deed 
was  wrought.” 

But  when  at  night  he  came  upon  the  staget 
Cheer  after  cheer  went  up  from  that  wide 
throng , 

And  flowers  rained  on  him;  naught  could  as • 
suage 

The  tumult  of  the  welcome  save  the  song 
That  he  had  sweetly  sung  with  covered  face  t 
For  the  two  beggars  in  the  market-place. 

— Henry  Abbey . 


A  Touching  Discovery. 

In  May  last  the  workmen  who  were 
digging  the  foundations  for  the  new 
law  courts  in  Rome  discovered  a  sar¬ 
cophagus  buried  thirty  feet  below  the 
surface.  Immediately  the  telephone 
called  to  the  spot  the  members  of  the 
Archaeological  Commission,  scientific 
and  literary  men,  who  watch  with  jeal¬ 
ous  care  all  the  excavations  made  in 
the  Eternal  City.  Under  their  direc¬ 
tions  it  was  carefully  raised  and 
opened. 

Within  lay  the  skeleton  of  a  young 
girl,  with  the  remains  of  the  linen  in 
which  she  had  been  wrapped,  some 
brown  leaves  from  the  myrtle  wreath 
with  which,  emblematic  of  her  youth, 
she  had  been  crowned  in  death. 

On  her  hands  were  four  rings,  of 
which  one  was  the  double  betrothal 
ring  of  plain  gold,  and  another  with 
Filetus,  the  name  of  her  betrothed, 
engraved  upon  it.  A  large  and  most 
exquisite  amethyst  brooch,  in  Etrus¬ 
can  setting  of  the  finest  work,  carved 
amber  pins,  and  a  gold  necklet  with 
white  small  pendants  were  lying 
about. 

But  what  is  most  strange,  as  being 
almost  unique,  was  a  doll  of  oak  wood, 
beautifully  carved,  the  joints  articu¬ 
lated  so  that  the  legs  and  arms  and 
hands  move  on  sockets,  the  hands  and 
feet  daintily  cut  with  small  and  delicate 
nails.  The  features  and  the  hair  were 
carved  out  in  the  most  minute  and 
careful  way,  the  hair  waving  low  on  the 
forehead  and  being  bound  with  a 
fillet. 

On  the  outside  of  the  sarcophagus 
was  sculptured  her  name  Tryphama 
Creperia,  and  a  touching  scene, 
doubtless  faithfully  representing  her 
parting  with  her  parents.  She  is  ly¬ 
ing  on  a  low  bed,  and  trying  to  raise 
herself  on  her  left  arm  to  speak  to 
her  heart-broken  father  who  stands 
leaning  on  the  bedstead,  his  head 
bowed  with  grief,  while  her  mother 
sits  on  the  bed,  her  head  covered, 
weeping. 

It  seems  but  yesterday  so  natural 
is  the  scene,  and  yet  it  was  nearly 
eighteen  centuries  ago  that  these 
stricken  parents  laid  so  tenderly  away 
their  dearly-loved  daughter,  with  her 
doll. —  Youth's  Companion. 
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OUR  BOOK  TABLE. 

Won  by  Prayer;  or  The  Life  and  Work 
of  Rev.  Masayoshi  Oshikawa.  By  Rev.  Allen 
R.  Bartholomew,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  of  the  Reformed  Church 
in  the  United  States.  Philadelphia:  Re¬ 
formed  Church  Publication.  House,  907 
Arch  St.  1889. 

The  person  and  work  of  the  Rev.  M.  Oshi¬ 
kawa,  who  is  at  present  in  this  country,  are 
already  so  well  known  to  our  readers  that  we 
hesitate  to  speak  at  length  of  the  contents  of 
this  volume.  To  make  extracts  would  be  un¬ 
just,  when  all  parts  of  the  book  are  equally 
worthy  of  perusal.  The  Life  of  Oshikawa 
reads  like  a  passage  from  the  history  of  the 
early  church.  It  tells  a  story  of  self-sacrificing 
devotion,  which  is  not  only  of  fascinating  in¬ 
terest,  but  profoundly  edifying  to  every  Chris¬ 
tian.  It  is  written  in  a  plain  and  earnest  style, 
which  reflects  great  credit  upon  its  author,  and 
will  be  appreciated  by  its  readers.  The  book 
contnins  thirteen  excellent  illustrations,  and  its 
typography  and  general  appearance  are  beauti¬ 
ful. 

Marie  Bashicirtseff.  The  journal  of  a 
young  artist,  1860-84.  Translated  by  Mary 
J.  Serrano,  and  published  by  Cassell  &  Co., 
N.  Y.  Beautifully  bound,  gilt  top,  illus¬ 
trated  ;  pp.  434  ;  price,  $2.00. 

A  good  biography  is  good  reading ;  but  good 
biographies  are  rare,  and  good  autobiographies 
rarer  still.  This  journal  of  Marie  Bashkirtseff, 
a  young  Russian  girl  of  noble  parentage,  pos¬ 
sessed  uf  high  intellectual  endowments  and 
very  superior  artistic  talent,  is  probably  one  of 
the  most  marvellous  productions  of  recent 
years.  Certainly,  in  the  line  of  the  biogra¬ 
phies,  we  know  of  nothing  with  which  to  com¬ 
pare  it,  excepting,  perhaps,  “The  Journal  of 
Amiel.”  Mr.  Gladstone  pronounces  it  “a 
book  without  a  parallel, ”  which  is  indeed  high 
praise,  but  none  too  high,  after  one  has  read 
this  marvellous  book.  One  can  scarcely  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  girl  of  only  twelve  years  of  age 
should  undertake,  and  so  admirably  execute,  so 
difficult  a  task  as  that  of  writing  down,  from 
day  to  day,  with  perfect  candor,  her  inmost 
thought,  and  laying  bare  without  reserve  the 
very  fibre  of  her  heart.  One  hesitates  whether 
most  to  admire  the  simple  naivete  of  the  style 
in  which  she  writes,  or  the  profound,  and  at 
times,  startling  philosophical  insight  into  the 
workings  of  the  human  soul,  which  her  jonr- 
nal  displays.  She  died  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four,  of  a  lingering  consumption,  but  to  the 
last  her  lofty  spirit,  with  high  ambitious  pur¬ 
pose,  wrestled  with  some  of  the  profoundest 
questions  of  human  life  and  destiny,  affording 
much  food  for  thought  to  the  psychological 
student,  and  discovering  a  pleasing,  though  a 
most  pathetic  interest  for  the  general  reader. 
We  are  not  surprised  to  be  told  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers  that  the  book  has  met  with  an  unparal¬ 
leled  success. 

The  Woman’s  World,  for  January,  is 
full  of  interest  to  the  ladies.  “  Arkita  at 
Home  ’’  conveys  much  information  concerning 
the  celebrated  singer,  and  “  An  Arraignment 
of  Fashion  iu  Dress”  exposes  the  tyranny  of 
the  invisible  Goddess.  “  Children  at  Fancy 
Balls  ’’  is  a  fine  study  in  dress  for  the  little 
folk.  There  is  a  sensible  article  on  “  The 
Decking  of  Churches,”  and  one  very  sugges¬ 


tive  and  helpful  on  “The  Arrangement  of 
Furniture.’’  The  illustrated  paper  on  “  Ma- 
creme  Lace  ”  is  very  superior,  and  “  The 
Fashion  Notes  ’’  are  charmingly  sensible.  Be¬ 
sides  this  there  is  much  of  general  reading  and 
articles  of  special  interest  to  the  ladies. 
“The  Woman’s  World’’  is  every  way  worthy 
of  the  publishing  house,  by  which  it  is  issued. 

The  frontispiece  of  the  Magazine  of  art 
for  January  is  an  etching  by  Leopold  Flameng, 
of  Meissonier’s  famous  painting,  “  The  Halt.” 
M.  Flameng  is  one  of  the  best  of  living  etchers, 
and  this  is  an  admirable  example  of  his  work. 
The  special  interest  which  attaches  to  this  pic¬ 
ture  is  that  it  is  the  first  etching  done  by  the 
famous  French  etcher  for  this  magazine. 

The  opening  paper  is  most  appropriate  to  the 
season.  It  is  on  “  The  Nativity  of  our  Lord,’’ 
as  depicted  in  the  National  Gallery.  Excel¬ 
lent  reproductions  are  given  from  the  paintings 
by  Fra  Angelico,  Botticelli,  Rembrandt  and 
the  early  Flemish  School.  Following  this 
comes  an  “  In  Memonam’’  of  Jules  Dupre,  by 
Ernest  Chesneau.  We  are  given  the  conclud¬ 
ing  “  Stroll  through  the  Peabody  Museum  at 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,”  by  S.  R.  Koehler, 
accompanying  which  is  a  portrait  of  George 
Peabody  after  the  original  of  G.  F.  Watts. 
“  Hope  Nursing  Love  ”  is  a  page  picture  after 
Sir  Joshua,  and  then  we  come  to  a  biographi¬ 
cal  and  critical  sketch  of  Carl  Haag,  by  Fred¬ 
erick  Wedmore.  Reproductions  of  the  most 
characteristic  of  the  artist’s  paintings  are  given. 
“  Wild  Wales  ”  is  the  subject  of  a  well-illus¬ 
trated  paper,  and  then  we  are  told  “What  a 
Memorial  Window  Should  Be.”  The  notes 
are  full  and  comprehensive,  and  keep  the 
reader  well  posted  in  the  art  news  of  the  world. 
— Cassell  &  Company,  Limited,  New  York,  35 
cents  a  number,  $3.50  a  year  in  advance. 

The  opening  article  in  the  January  number  of 
the  Century  Magazine  is  by  Amelia  B.  Ed¬ 
wards,  the  celebrated  Egyptologist,  who  writes 
on  Bubastis,  an  Egyptian  Historical  study. 
The  interesting  autobiography  of  Joseph  Jef¬ 
ferson  is  continued,  and  among  the  important 
new  contributions  there  is  a  paper  on  Dau¬ 
mier,  Caricaturist,  by  Henry  James.  Friend 
Olivia  and  The  Merry  Chanter  continue  as 
serials,  while  Sancho  Mitarra,  by  John  Heard, 
Jr.,  and  The  Crucial  Test,  by  Matt  Crim,  are 
the  short  stories.  Andrea  Matagna  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  article  in  the  series  of  Italian  Old 
Masters.  The  chapter  in  the  famous  Lincoln 
biography  treats  of  the  assassination  ;  and,  as  a 
further  contribution  to  this  subject,  the  Death 
of  John  Wilkes  Booth  is  briefly  discussed  by 
several  of  the  Confederate  and  Union  officers 
concerned  in  the  pursuit.  Social,  scientific 
and  theological  articles,  a  portrait  and  brief 
sketch  of  Professor  Bryce,  the  author  of  The 
American  Commonwealth,  and  several  good 
poems,  help  to  make  the  number  a  very  fine 
one. 


A  reason  given  by  an  author  for 
not  making  an  index  for  his  book  was 
that  to  enumerate  the  good  things 
would  make  a  volume  as  big  as  the 
book  itself,  “  and  so  make  the  postern 
gate  to  bear  no  proportion  to  the 
building.” 
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Feb.  2,  1890. 


JESUS  BROUGHT  INTO  THE  TEMPLE.— Luke  2 :  25-35. 


25  And,  behold,  there  was  a  man  in  Jerusalem, 
whose  name  was  Simeon  ;  and  the  same  man  was  just 
and  devout,  waiting  for  the  consolation  of  Israel  :  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  was  upon  him. 

26  And  it  was  revealed  unto  him  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
that  he  should  not  see  death,  before  he  had  seen  the 
Lord’s  Christ. 

27  And  he  came  by  the  Spirit  into  the  temple  :  and 
when  the  parents  brought  in  the  child  Jesus,  to  do  for 
him  after  the  custom  of  the  law, 

28  Then  took  he  him  up  in  his  arms,  and  blessed 
God,  and  said, 

29  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in 
peace,  according  to  thy  word : 


GOLDEN  TEXT. 

A  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles, 
and  the  glory  of  thy  people  Israel. 

— -Luke  2  :  32. 


30  For  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation, 

31  Which  thou  hast  prepared  before  the  face  of  all 
people  ; 

32  A  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  and  the  glory  of 
thy  people  Israel. 

33  And  Joseph  and  his  mother  marvelled  at  those 
things  which  were  spoken  of  him. 

34  And  Simeon  blessed  them,  and  said  unto  Mary 
his  mother.  Behold,  this  child  is  set  for  the  fall  and 
rising  again  of  many  in  Israel ;  and  for  a  sign  which 
shall  be  spoken  against ; 

35  (Yea,  a  sword  shall  pierce  through  thy  owh  soul 
also ;)  that  the  thoughts  of  many  hearts  may  be  re¬ 
vealed. 


DAILY  HEADINGS. 

M.  Luke  2  :  25-35.  T.  Isa.  52  :  1-15.  W.  Isa.  40 : 
1-11.  Th.  Num.  24  :  1-19.  F.  Isa.  49  .  0-18.  9.  Acts 
11 :  1-24.  Su.  John  19 : 16-27. 


Catechism. 


Question  1 26.  Which  is  the  fifth  petition  ? 

Answer.  And  forgive  us  our  debts,  as  we  forgive  our  debtors  that  is,  be  pleased 
for  the  sake  of  Christ’s  blood  not  to  impute  to  us,  poor  sinners,  our  transgressions,  nor  that  de¬ 
pravity  which  always  cleaves  to  us ;  even  as  we  feel  this  evidence  of  Thy  grace  in  us,  that  it  is 
our  firm  resolution  from  the  heart  to  forgive  our  neighbor. 


Questions  on  the  Lesson. 

by  rev.  j.  e.  hiester,  d.d. 


What  Is  the  topic  of  the  lesson  ?  Repeat  the  Golden 
Text.  Recite  the  Catechism.  Where  did  Joseph  and 
Mary  take  up  their  abode  after  the  birth  of  Jesus  ? 
Where  did  they  take  Him  when  He  was  forty  days 
old  ?  For  what  purpose  ?  Whom  did  they  meet 
there?  585.  What  kind  of  a  man  was  Simeon  ?  What 
is  meant  by  just  and  devout?  What  does  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  his  character  prove  ?  What  especially  did 
he  desire  to  see  ?  How  did  he  show  that  his  faith  in 
the  promises  of  God  was  strong  ?  What  was  the  con¬ 
solation  of  Israel?  What  general  belief  in  regard  to 
the  coming  of  Christ  prevailed  then  ?  How  then  does 
it  come  that  they  did  not  recognize  Him  when  He 
came  ?  586.  What  special  promise  had  Simeon  re¬ 

ceived?  Who  is  the  Lord’s  Christ?  Was  Simeon  a 
young  or  an  old  man  ?  58T.  How  did  he  come  into 

the  temple?  Whom  did  he  meet  there?  For  what 


purpose  came  they  into  the  temple  ?  What  offering 
did  the  law  require?  What  did  the  act  of  presenting 
the  child  mean  ?  What  was  remarkable  in  this  in¬ 
stance  ?  588.  What  did  Simeon  do  with  the  child? 

What  kind  of  a  privilege  was  this  to  him  ?  How  may 
we  enjoy  a  greater  one  ?  589.  What  did  he  see  ? 

How?  What  effect  had  this  on  him  ?  30.  Was  this  a 
ready  salvation  ?  How  then  could  he  say  that  he  had 
seen  it  ?  31.  When  did  God  prepare  it  ?  For  whom  ? 
358.  Who  are  the  Gentiles  ?  What  do  they  need  ? 
How  is  light  given  them  ?  How  is  Christ  the  glory  oi 
Israel  ?  33.  How  were  Simeon's  words  regarded  ? 

34.  For  what  is  Christ  set?  35.  What  is  meant  by 
sword  here?  Practical  Suggestions.— 1.  All  chil¬ 
dren  should  be  dedicated  to  God.  58.  We  may  know 
about  Christ  and  yet  not  know  Him.  3.  Christ  is  the 
test  of  character. 


Notes  on  the  Lesson. 


Time  and  Place. — b.  C.  4;  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  25.  Behold — Calls  attention  to 
something  important.  Just — Upright  in  his  dealings  with  men.  Devout — An  earnest  wor¬ 
shiper  of  God.  Waiting — Looking  anxiously  for.  The  consolation  of  Israel — The 
promised  Redeemer.  26.  See  death — Die.  27.  Came  by  the  Spirit — By  the  impulse  cf 
the  Spirit.  Brought  in  the  child  Jesus — To  be  presented  to  the  Lord  Custom  of  the 
law — See  Lev.  12  :  6-8.  28.  Then — Simeon  recognizes  the  infant  Saviour.  Blessed — 
Praised.  29.  Now  lettest — Ready  and  willing  to  go.  According  to  thy  word — Because 
the  promise  fulfilled.  30.  Thy  salvation— The  Saviour  and  salvation  are  one.  31.  Before 
the  face— In  sight  of.  Of  all  people — All  nations.  32.  The  Gentiles — All  the  world. 
33.  Marvelled — Wondered.  34.  Fall — Because  they  do  not  believe.  Rising — By  faith. 
35.  A  sword — Agonies. 
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EXPLANATION  OP  THE  LESSON. 


BY  REV.  J.  E. 

In  our  last  lesson  we  had  an  account  of 
the  visit  of  the  angels,  bending  with  deep 
reverence  and  in  holy  adoration  over  the 
plains  of  Bethlehem,  during  the  night  when 
Christ  was  born.  The  anthem  in  the  sky 
ceased,  the  host  of  angels  disappeared,  the 
holy  night  passed  away,  and  the  world, 
being  ignorant  of  the  wonderful  event,  went 
on  as  if  nothing  unusual  had  happened. 
Joseph  and  Mary  with  the  child  remained, 
for  the  present,  at  Bethlehem.  When  Jesus 
was  8  days  old,  He  was  circumcised  ;  and 
when  40  days  old,  His  parents  took  Him  to 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  to  be  presented  to 
the  Lord  as  their  first-born  son.  It  was 
there,  that  the  aged  Simeon  met  them,  and 
took  the  child  into  his  arms,  and  thanked 
God  for  this  privilege. 

25.  A  man  .  .  .  whose  name  was  Simeon — 
Nothing  is  known  of  this  man,  except  what 
is  recorded  in  this  chapter.  Whoever  he 
may  have  been,  and  whatever  may  have 
been  his  history,  he  is  represented  as  having 
a  good  character.  Character  is  the  index 
of  a  man ;  for  it  shows  who  and  what  he  is. 
The  same  was  just — Righteous  before  God 
and  men,  discharging  his  duties  faithfully 
to  both.  Devout — Religious,  pious,  God¬ 
fearing,  in  all  that  he  said  and  did.  This 
example  of  Simeon  shows,  that  there  are 
good  men  in  the  worst  places  and  in  the 
darkest  times.  When  the  times  were  very 
degenerate,  there  was  a  Simeon  and  an 
Anna  in  Jerusalem;  a  Lot  in  Sodom;  a 
Moses  in  Pharaoh’s  family  :  an  Obadiah  in 
Ahab’s  household ;  a  Daniel  in  Babylon  ;  a 
Jeremiah  in  Zedekiah’s  court.  Let  us  not 
be  discouraged ;  for  there  are  more  good 
men  and  women  in  the  world  than  we  sup¬ 
pose.  Waiting  for  the  consolation  of  Israel — 
The  word  here  rendered  consolation  corre¬ 
sponds  to  that  translated  Comforter  in  St. 
John’s  Gospel.  Jesus  called  Himself  the 
Comforter,  and  promised  His  disciples  to 
send  them  another  Comforter.  Many  de¬ 
vout  persons,  besides  Simeon,  were  waiting 
for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  There  was 
at  that  time  a  general  belief,  that  His  ap¬ 
pearance  was  not  far  off.  The  reason  why 
so  many  did  not  recognize  Him  when  He 
did  appear  was,  because  the  way  and  manner 
of  His  coming  was  so  different  from  what 
they  had  expected.  There  were,  however, 
men  representing  different  classes  of  people 
who  did  recognize  Him,  as,  for  instance: 
the  shepherds,  representing  the  poor  and 
the  needy  ;  the  wise  men  of  the  East,  repre¬ 
senting  the  rich  and  the  learned ;  Simeon 
and  Anna,  representing  the  religious  and 
the  aged.  The  Holy  Ghost  was  upon  him — 
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Was  led,  enlightened  and  sanctified  by 
divine  inspiration. 

26.  And  it  was  revealed  unto  him  by  the 
Holy  Ghost — Made  known  unto  him  by  an 
inward  revelation,  the  origin  of  which  he 
could  not  mistake.  That  he  should  not  see 
death — Should  not  know  death  by  experi¬ 
ence — should  not  die.  He  was  probably  far 
advanced  in  years,  expected  soon  to  die,  and 
was  on  the  lookout  for  the  appearance  of 
he  promised  Redeemer.  Before  he  had 
een  the  Lord’s  Christ — The  Lord’s  Anointed, 
he  Messiah.  How  gratifying  to  this  aged 
saint  must  have  been  the  assurance,  that  the 
long-expected  and  prayed  for  Messiah  was 
near.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  special 
revelation  was  made  in  answer  to  prayer. 
The  Lord  reveals  to  His  children,  what  He 
does  not  make  known  unto  the  world. 

27.  And  he  came  by  the  Spirit — By  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Spirit,  by  an  irresistible  im¬ 
pulse  from  the  Lord.  Into  the  temple — Into 
the  court  of  the  women.  When  the  parents 
brought  in  ...  to  do  for  him ,  after  the  custom 
of  the  law — The  law  required  that,  when  the 
child  was  40  days  old,  a  lamb  should  be  of¬ 
fered  as  a  sacrifice ;  and  that,  in  case  the 
parents  were  poor,  a  pair  of  turtle-doves,  or 
two  young  pigeons  might  be  substituted  for 
the  lamb.  The  mother  usually  waited  in 
the  court  of  the  women,  engaged  in  giving 
thanks  to  God  for  her  recovery.  After  the 
mother’s  sacrifice  had  been  put  on  the  altar, 
the  priest  brought  to  her  some  of  the  blood, 
which  he  sprinkled  on  her  and  the  child, 
and  pronounced  them  both  clean.  After 
this  act  of  purification,  the  child  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Lord  by  the  officiating  priest. 
This  was  a  solemn  and  public  dedication  of 
the  child  to  the  service  of  God.  How  sig¬ 
nificant,  in  the  present  instance,  was  the  act 
of  presentation.  The  Lord  was  presented 
to  the  Lord,  the  Son  to  the  Father.  The 
child  in  the  arms  of  Simeon  was  both  the 
one  and  the  only  true  high-priest  and  the 
one  ana  only  true  Lamb  of  God,  which 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world.  It  was 
here  that  the  aged  Simeon  met  them. 

28.  And  took  him  up  in  his  arms — Simeon 
knew  what  manner  of  child  he  was  holding 
in  his  arms ;  but  it  is  doubtful,  whether  he 
fully  realized,  what  manner  of  man  this 
child  would  become.  In  Him  lay  hidden 
great  possibilities.  He  was  the  One  for 
whose  coming,  ages  had  waited  and  prayed, 
and  through  whom  millions  of  souls  would 
be  saved.  We  may  think  that  Simeon  en¬ 
joyed  an  exceedingly  great  privilege  by 
holding  Christ  in  his  arms  ;  but  we  may 
enjoy  a  far  greater  one  by  holding  Him  in 
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our  hearts.  Blessed  God — Gave  thanks  and 
praise  to  God.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable 
that  Zacharias,  Mary  and  Simeon,  all  ex¬ 
pressed  their  feelings  and  their  faith  in 
poetic  language. 

29.  Now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in 
peace — Literally,  Let  free  thy  servant  in  peace. 
Simeon  having  seen  the  Christ,  saw  God’s 
promise  fulfilled  and  his  fears  removed. 
Because  his  object  was  now  attained,  he  was 
happy,  willing  and  ready  to  die ;  and  was 
now  only  waiting  for  the  command  of  his 
Lord  to  go  home.  And  why  should  he  not, 
when  he  had  a  song  of  praise  on  his  lips, 
Christ  in  his  arms  and  heaven  in  prospect? 
We  can  only  depart  in  peace  by  faith  in 
Christ.  According  to  thy  word — Thy  prom¬ 
ise  made  by  special  revelation. 

30.  Mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation — By 
faith  he  saw  the  salvation  which  was  to  be 
burchased,  and  offered  to  the  world  by  this 
Saviour  in  his  arms. 

31.  Which  thou  hast  prepared — Simeon 
saw  by  faith  a  finished  redemption,  and  a 
salvation  ready  to  be  offered  to  sinners.  He 
saw  what  was  as  yet  future,  as  though  all 
were  already  accomplished.  God  was  pre¬ 
paring  this  salvation  from  the  beginning, 
Before  the  face  of  all  the  people — In  sight  of 


all  the  peoples — A  published  salvation  for 
all. 

32.  A  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles — A  reve¬ 
lation  to  the  Gentiles  through  the  gospel. 
The  glory  of  thy  people  Israel — Because 
Christ  was  born  among  them. 

33.  Marvelled — At  this  new  evidence  and 
confirmation  of  what  had  been  told  them. 

34.  This  child  is  set — Appointed  by  God. 
For  the  fall  and  rising  of  many — A  test  by 
which  many  shall  stand  or  fall.  The  word 
fall  means,  downfall  or  overthrow.  Christ 
would  prove  a  stumbling-block  to  unbeliev¬ 
ers.  Rising  again  means  uprising.  By 
faith  in  Christ  many  shall  attain  to  a  iiigher 
life.  .4  sign  which  shall  be  spoken  against — 
Shall  meet  with  opposition. 

35.  A  sword  shall  pierce,  &c. — The  sorrows 
and  agonies  which  the  mother  should  endure 
on  account  of  her  Son.  That  the  thoughts  . . . 
be  revealed — Become  known  by  men's  actions. 
The  apostles,  the  Marys,  the  Syro-Phceni- 
cian  woman,  Nicodemus  and  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  are  examples  of  the  good  effects 
which  the  gospel  had.  The  Scribes,  the 
Pharisees,  the  Sadducees,  the  Herods, 
Caiaphas,  Pilate,  Judas  and  the  young 
Ruler  are  examples  of  the  hardening  effects 
of  the  gospel. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  AND  SUGGESTIVE. 


BY  BEY.  D. 

Verse  25.  Simeon  .  .  .  was  just  and  devout , 
waiting  for  the  consolation  of  Israel ;  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  upon  him.  There  are  two 
marks  which  every  Christian  must  manifest : 
he  must  be  just  with  men  and  devout 
towards  God.  These  two  go  hand  in  hand. 
They  are  not  to  be  separated.  But  often 
undevout  men  say  “I  am  honest;”  “I  de¬ 
fraud  not;”  but  yet  they  confess  they  are 
not  “devout”  men.  Sometimes  we  meet 
with  people  who  appear  devout  in  the  sanc¬ 
tuary,  but  whose  honesty  people  question. 
“Just”  will  not  atone  for  lack  of  “  devout,” 
nor  will  “devout”  be  sufficient  to  atone  for 
lack  of  “just.” 

It  was  worth  “  waiting  for  the  consolation 
of  Israel.”  We  can  afford  to  patiently  wait 
for  the  time  when  God  will  fulfill  all  He  has 
promised.  In  Rom.  8  :  23,  we  read,  “  But 
ourselves  also  which  have  the  first  fruits  of 
the  Spirit,  even  we  ourselves  groan  within 
ourselves  waiting  for  our  adoption  .  .  .  which 
we  see  not,  then  do  we  with  patience  wait 
for  it.”  Among  the  Romans  a  child  might 
be  adopted  and  the  adoption  be  kept  private 
for  a  long  time.  But  when  the  day  came 
for  the  public  adoption,  then  its  former  gar¬ 
ments  were  removed  and  it  was  clothed 
with  garments  provided  by  the  adopting 
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father.  So  with  Christians.  They  must 
wait  until  they  shall  be  manifested 
as  the  children  of  God  clothed  in  the  gar¬ 
ments  suited  for  that  day.  It  is  hard  work 
to  wait.  Hence  why  we  do  groan  whilst 
waiting !  To  children  the  night  before 
Christmas  is  very  long,  but  the  morning 
light  will  come  if  they  only  wait,  when  the 
presents  may  be  had.  It  is  easier  to  ask  in 
faith  than  to  wait  in  faith. 

Verse  26.  It  was  revealed  unto  him  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  that  he  should  not  see  death ,  before 
he  had  seen  the  Lord's  Christ.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  God  uses  prepared  people, — 
those  whom  He  Himself  fits  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.  We  must  settle  the  great  question 
of  the  new  birth  of  the  Spirit  before  the 
Spirit  can  make  us  temples  for  His  pres¬ 
ence. 

Those  who  have  read  the  story  of  Aga¬ 
memnon  will  remember  how  the  watchman 
was  stationed  to  watch  year  by  year  for  the 
flash  of  the  beacon  blaze,  when  Troy  had 
been  taken.  At  last  it  is  lighted  up  and 
from  hill  to  hill  the  signal  fires  convey  the 
tidings  till  at  last  the  blaze  upon  the  moun¬ 
tains  is  recognized  to  be  the  genuine  Idean 
flame.  So  with  Simeon.  He  has  been  set 
to  signal  the  eternal  Light.  He  sees  it  and 
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announces  the  tidings,  and  then,  like  the 
faithful  watchman,  asks  to  be  released. 

Verse  27.  He  came  by  the  Spirit  into  the 
temple  .  .  .  the  parents  brought  in  the  child 
Jesus.  No  doubt  Satan  tempted  Simeon  to 
stay  away  from  the  temple ;  and  upon  this 
very  day  perhaps,  he  felt  at  first  not  like 
going.  Then  came  the  Holy  Ghost  who 
led  him  to  the  temple.  Did  we  yield  to  the 
leadings  and  drawings  of  the  Spirit  more, 
we  would  find  the  gracious  Christ  oftener. 
The  Spirit  always  leads  us  to  the  Christ. 
One  of  the  very  best  habits  to  persist  in  is 
the  going  to  the  sanctuary  of  God,  for  we 
do  not  know  just  when  God  will  gladden  us 
by  rare  revelations.  Our  business  should  be 
to  be  there  ready  to  receive. 

The  object  of  the  parents  of  Jesus  ought 
to  be  the  object  of  all  parents,  to  bring  up 
each  child  for  the  Lord.  When  the  Duke 
of  Kent  was  dying,  he  desired  that  the  lit¬ 
tle  princess  Victoria  should  be  placed  beside 
him,  and  then  he  fervently  prayed  that  “  if 
ever  she  became  Queen  of  England,  she  might 
rule  in  the  fear  of  God.”  Everything  in  the 
way  of  future  prospect  should  yield  to  this, 
that  every  child  should  be  brought  up  for 
the  Lord. 

Verse  28.  Then  took  he  him  up  in  his  arms 
and  blessed  God.  This  interest  in  childhood 
should  teach  us  a  great  deal.  Childhood  is 
little,  but  is  a  quantity  that  will  grow. 
Pharaoh  and  Herod  were  alarmed  at  the 
children.  They  ordered  them  to  be  killed. 
The  boys  troubled  them.  Let  us  learn 
the  wisdom  that  sees  much  in  boyhood 
that  will  influence  the  generation.  These 
who  now  are  our  scholars  will  perhaps 
annoy  and  grieve,  but  lead  them  into  the 
temple,  then  take  them  up  in  your  affections 
and  bless  God  for  them,  and  we  can  start 
in  them  inquiries  after  God  and  Christ  that 
will  make  them  great  and  good.  Childhood 
wants  your  affections,  your  smiles,  not  your 
scowls  ;  your  blessings  not  your  curses  ;  your 
help,  not  your  scorn.  What  follows  shows 
what  wonderful  effects  the  taking  of  Christ 
into  the  arms  of  faith  and  love  has. 

V erse  29.  Lord ,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant 
depart  in  peace.  It  is  not  the  idle  Christian 
who  will  be  willing  to  depart.  The  lazy 
lie-a-beds,  who  do  little  or  nothing  for 
Christ  but  bury  talents,  and  the  sluggards 
whose  gardens  are  overgrown  with  wild 
weeds  dread  to  see  death.  The  wicked 
have  no  peace  either  in  their  death.  But 
in  the  active  Christian’s  life  the  sweetest 
strain  is  reserved  for  the  closing  lesson. 

Verse  30.  Thy  salvation.  No  salvation  is  so 
adapted  to  human  ruin  and  brings  such  joy 
as  God’s  salvation,  so  wonderful  in  its  origin 
and  in  its  impartation.  But  this  salvation 
comes  through  Christ  alone. 


Verse  32.  A  light  to  lighten.  The  natives 
of  the  Arctic  regions  put  on  their  holiday 
attire  to  welcome  the  returning  sun.  How 
much  more  should  we  rejoice  in  the  “  Light 
to  lighten!”  “The  light-house,”  says  H. 
R.  Burton,  “when  its  light  burns  truly  will 
warn  the  mariner  against  danger  and  enable 
him  to  pursue  the  right  way.  So  we  may 
each  guide  some  from  the  darkness  and  dan¬ 
ger  of  sin  to  the  light  and  safety  of  God’s 
mercy  in  Christ.” 

Verse  35.  For  the  fall  and  rising  again  of 
many.  The  hand  of  God  has  placed  this 
Child  as  a  foundation  stone  for  the  rising  of 
many.  By  him  we  must  rise,  without  him 
we  must  fall.  It  is  not  only  the  hardened, 
the  unbeliever,  the  scoffer,  the  impure  who 
find  Christ  a  rock  of  offence,  but  also  the 
neglector,  the  undecided,  the  almost  Chris¬ 
tian  that  finds  Jesus  a  stone  of  stumbling. 
But  if  we  will  only  look  to  him  and  accept 
His  help,  Jesus  will  lift  us  out  of  the  pit  into 
which  we  by  sin  have  fallen,  out  of  the 
mists  of  worldliness  and  sense,  into  the 
clear  knowledge  of  eternal  life.  Out  of 
misery  and  sin  into  peace  and  pardon  ; 
which  shall  it  be  ? 

Hearts  may  be  revealed.  “  What  think  ye 
of  Christ?”  when  answered  reveals  the 
thoughts  of  all  hearts.  Eastern  fable  tells 
of  a  wonderful  mirror  that  remained  clear 
when  the  pure-hearted  looked  into  it,  but 
clouded  when  the  guilty  faced  it.  (See 
James  1 :  23-25). 


Lesson  Points. 

V.  25.  Christians  be  “  diligent  in  the 
Lord’s  service,  rejoicing  in  his  promises.” 

V  6.  Only  as  we  are  filled  and  led  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  can  we  wait  for  and  receive 
Christ. 

Vs.  27,  28.  In  spiritual  history  there  is 
a  moment  of  discovery,  a  meeting  of  the 
waiter  and  the  waited  for. 

V.  29.  A  peaceful  departure  is  both  desir¬ 
able  and  possible. 

Vs.  30,  31.  The  peculiar  characteristic  of 
God’s  salvation  is  that  it  is  for  all  people. 

V.  32.  Light  is  an  emblem  of  Christ. 
When  Christ  gives  us  light,  we  reflect  it. 

V.  34.  The  blessing  of  a  good  man  is  of 
great  value.  The  fate  of  all  hangs  upon 
their  relation  to  Jesus. 

V.  35.  The  touchstone  by  which  our  own 
condition  is  determined  is  “  Christ  and  him 
crucified.” 


JESUS  BROUGHT  INTO  THE  TEMPLE. 

I.  Foretold,  vs.  25,  26  ;  II.  Welcomed, 
vs.  27,  28;  III.  God’s  Salvation,  vs.  30- 
32 ;  IV.  The  Test  of  Character,  vs.  34, 
35. 
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Lesson  VI. 


Sexagesima  Sunday. 


Feb.  9, 1890. 


CHILDHOOD  AND  YOUTH  OF  JESUS.— Luke  2 :  40-52. 


40  And  the  child  grew,  and  waxed  strong  in  spirit, 
filled  with  wisdom ;  and  the  grace  of  God  was  upon 
him. 

41  Now  his  parents  went  to  Jerusalem  every  year 
at  the  feast  of  the  passover. 

42  And  when  he  was  twelve  years  old,  they  went  up 
to  Jerusalem  alter  the  custom  of  the  feast. 

43  And  when  they  had  fulfilled  the  days,  a«  they 
returned,  the  child  Jesus  tarried  behind  in  Jerusa¬ 
lem;  and  Joseph  and  his  mother  knew  not  of  it. 

44  But  they,  supposing  him  to  have  been  in  the 
company,  went  a  day’s  journey ;  and  they  sought  him 
among  their  kinsfolk  and  acquaintance. 

46  And  when  they  found  him  not,  they  turned  back 
again  to  Jerusalem,  seeking  him. 

46  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  after  three  days  they 
found  him  in  the  temple,  sitting  in  the  midst  of  the 


doctors,  both  hearing  them,  and  asking  them  ques¬ 
tions. 

47  And  all  that  heard  him  were  astonished  at  his 
understanding  and  answer-. 

48  And  when  they  saw  him,  they  were  amazed  ;  and 
his  mother  said  unto  him,  Son,  why  hast  thou  thus 
dealt  with  us?  behold,  thy  father  and  I  have  sought 
thee  sorrowing. 

49  And  he  said  unto  them,  How  is  it  that  ye  sought 
me?  wi*t  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  my  Father’s 
business  ? 

50  And  they  understood  not  the  saying  which  he 
spake  unto  them. 

51  And  he  went  down  with  them,  and  came  to  Nas- 
areth,  and  was  subject  ur.to  them:  but  his  mother 
kept  all  these  sav  ings  in  her  heart. 

52  And  Jesus  increased  in  wisdom  and  stature,  and 
in  favour  with  God  and  man. 


GOLDEN  TEXT. 

Jesus  increased  in  wisdom  and 
stature,  and  in  favour  w  ith  God  and 
man.— Luke  2:  52. 


DAILY  READINGS. 

M.  Luke  2:  40-52.  T.  1  Sam.  2:  18-26.  W.  1  Sam. 
3:  1-21.  Th.  Gen.  37  :  23-36.  F.  Ex.  12:  1-20.  8. 
Matt.  18:  1-14.  Su.  John  9:  1-16. 


Catechism. 


Question  127.  Which  is  the  sixth  petition? 

Answer.  “  And  lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil  that  is,  since 
we  are  so  weak  in  ourselves  that  we  cannot  stand  a  moment :  and  besides  this,  since  our  mortal 
enemies,  the  devil,  the  world,  and  cur  rwn  flesh,  cease  not  to  assault  us,  do  Thou,  therefore,  pre¬ 
serve  and  strengthen  us  by  the  power  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  we  may  not  be  overcome  in  this 
spiritual  warfare,  but  constantly  and  strenuously  may  resist  our  foes,  until  at  last  we  obtain  a 
complete  victory. 

Questions  on  the  Lesson. 


BY  REV.  J.  E. 

What  is  the  topic  of  the  lesson  ?  Repeat  the  Golden 
Text.  Recite  the  Catechism.  Where  did  Joseph  and 
Mary  take  up  their  permanent  abode  after  tbeir  re¬ 
turn  from  Egypt  ?  How  much  of  Christ’s  early  life 
was  spent  in  Nazareth?  How  much  of  the  history  of 
His  youth  have  we?  40.  How  was  Christ  like  other 
children  ?  In  what  respect  was  He  unlike  them  ? 
Why  was  it  necessary  for  Him  to  grow  up  from  child¬ 
hood  into  manhood?  Can  there  be  true  manhood  with¬ 
out  a  previous  real  boyhood  ?  What  divine  influence 
rested  on  Jesus  ?  41.  What  fact  shows  that  His  pa¬ 
rents  were  religious?  What  event  did  the  passover 
commemorate?  Why  was  it  called  passover?  How 
did  Mary  show  her  regard  for  divine  ordinances? 
453.  At  what  age  did  Jesus  attend  His  first  passover? 
43.  How  long  did  the  feast  last  ?  What  did  the  pa¬ 
rents  and  their  son  do  after  the  feast?  How  came 
Jesus  to  tarry  behind  ?  How  far  had  they  gone  before 
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they  missed  Him?  Why  did  they  not  discover  His 
absence  sooner?  Where  did  they  seek  Him?  4.3. 
Where  else?  46.  When  and  where  did  they  find 
Him?  In  what  part  of  the  temple?  Who  were  the 
doctors?  What  was  Jesus  doing  there?  What  was 
His  object?  47.  What  impression  did  He  make? 
What  about  Him  impressed  them?  Did  they  know 
who  He  was  ?  48.  What  amazed  the  parents  of 

Jesus?  What  is  implied  in  the  mother’s  question? 
What  is  meant  by  sorrowing?  49.  For  what  did  He 
blame  them?  What  should  they  have  known?  Of 
what  was  He  conscious  ?  Who  was  His  Father  ? 
What  His  Father’s  business  ?  50.  Why  did  they  not 
understand  what  He  meant?  How  did  He  treat  His 
parents  ?  Practical  Suggestions. — 1.  Jesus  is  an 
example  for  the  young.  54.  The  places  we  visit  and 
the  company  we  keep  is  an  index  of  our  character. 
3.  We  should  know  for  what  we  are  in  the  world. 


Notes  on  the  Lesson. 

Time  and  Place. — a-  d.  8  ;  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  Nazareth.  40.  Waxed  — 
increased.  Grace — Favor.  41.  Jerusalem — The  capital  of  the  country.  Passover — The 
leading  Jewish  festival.  42.  Twelve  years  old — When  they  became  full  members  of  the 
Jewish  church.  43.  Jesus  tarried  behind — Not  wilfully.  44.  Company — Caravan. 
Kinsfolk — Relatives.  Acquaintances — Neighbors.  46.  After  three  days — On  the  third 
day.  Doctors — Teachers  of  the  law.  47.  Astonished — Wondered.  48.  Amazed — Speech¬ 
less.  49.  My  Father’s  business — House  and  His  affairs.  50.  Understood  not — Knew 
not  what  He  meant.  51.  Subject — Obeyed. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  LESSON. 


BY  EEY.  J.  E 

There  is  an  interval  of  about  twelve  years 
between  the  events  recorded  in  our  last  les¬ 
son  and  those  found  in  the  one  for  to-day. 
Luring  this  period  of  time  occurred  the  visit 
of  the  wise  men  from  the  East,  the  flight  of 
Jesus  and  His  parents  into  Egypt  and  their 
return  to  the  land  of  Israel,  the  slaughter  of 
the  Innocents  at  Bethlehem,  the  death  of 
Herod,  the  settlement  of  the  holy  family  at 
Nazareth,  where  Jesus  grew  up  into  boy¬ 
hood  and  manhood.  Nazareth,  the  earthly 
home  of  Christ  for  nearly  thirty  years,  was 
an  obscure  and  despised  place  in  Galilee. 
But  one  glimpse  is  given  us  into  the  boy¬ 
hood  of  the  Saviour  ;  and  this  is  found  in 
in  His  visit  with  His  parents  to  Jeru¬ 
salem. 

40.  And  the  child  grew — Grew  physically. 
Grew  as  other  children  grow.  He  would 
not  have  been  truly  man,  if  He  had  not 
grown.  Manhood  can  only  be  reached 
through  the  growth  of  the  body,  and  through 
the  development  of  the  mental  faculties  and 
the  moral  powers.  It  is  a  comfort  to  us  to 
know,  that  He  who  sits  on  the  throne  of  the 
uuiverse,  and  unto  whom  all  power  is  given 
in  heaven  and  in  earth,  was  once  a  child  ; 
that  He  thus  sanctified  childhood;  that  He 
takes  a  deep  interest  in  children  and  ten¬ 
derly  loves  them.  And  waxed  strong  in 
spirit,  filled  with  wisdom — These  words  have 
reference  to  His  intellectual  development, 
to  His  growth  in  the  knowledge  of  divine 
things.  He  had  not,  when  He  was  a  child, 
the  mind,  the  heart,  the  knowledge  and  ex¬ 
perience  of  a  mature  man.  He  was  a  boy 
like  other  boys,  but  without  sin.  He  passed 
from  childood  into  manhood  through  a  real 
boyhood.  The  mature  man  grows  out  of 
the  immature  youth.  To  a  full  manhood  is 
necessary  a  preceding  real  boyhood.  When 
a  boy  becomes  prematurely  a  man,  or  pre¬ 
tends  to  be  a  man,  he  will  never  be  a  full 
man  when  the  time  comes  for  him  to  be  a 
man.  And  the  grace  of  God  was  upon  him — 
God’s  favor  rested  upon  Him — God  was 
pleased  with  Him.  Reference  is  here  had 
to  His  religious  or  spiritual  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment.  The  physical,  mental  and  moral 
developments  must  go  hand  in  hand,  to  make 
a  complete  man  out  of  the  child. 

4.  Now  his  parents  went  to  Jerusalem — The 
religious  capital  of  the  nation.  Joseph  and 
Mary  went  together.  Although  not  com¬ 
pelled  by  law,  Mary  accompanied  her  hus¬ 
band  to  the  feast.  This  showed  her  piety 
and  her  regard  for  divine  ordinances.  Their 
example  teaches  us  that  married  persons 
ought  to  help  and  encourage  each  other  in 
the  service  of  God.  They  can  assist  or 
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hinder  each  other  much.  The  relation  in 
which  they  stand  to  each  other  helps  them 
upward  or  downward,  leads  them  nearer  to 
heaven  or  away  from  it.  Every  year—  The 
law  required  the  attendance  of  all  the  male 
members  three  times  a  year,  at  the  feast  of 
the  Passover,  Pentecost  and  Tabernacles. 
Joseph  and  Mary  were  regular  in  their  at¬ 
tendance.  Although  the  journey  was  far, 
wearisome  and  expensive,  they  never  neg¬ 
lected  these  festivals  by  staying  at  home.  A 
regular  attendance  upon  divine  ordinances 
can  scarcely  be  overestimated.  There  is  a 
special  blessing  connected  with  the  proper 
observance  of  the  festivals  of  the  church 
year,  such  as  Christmas,  E  tster  and  Whit¬ 
sunday.  Passover — The  festival  which  com¬ 
memorated  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites 
from  bondage  in  Egypt,  and  which  was 
called  passover  from  the  fact,  that  the  angel 
of  death  passed  by  the  houses  of  the  Hebrews, 
when  he  slew  the  first-born  of  Egypt. 

42.  When  he  ivas  twelve  years  old — At  this 
age  a  Jewish  boy  became  “  a  son  of  the  law,” 
was  held  subject  to  its  precepts,  was  required 
to  attend  the  passover  and  to  wear  the  fringed 
garment.  At  this  age  also  he  was  set  to 
learning  a  trade. 

43.  When  they  had  fulfilled  the  days — The 
days  of  the  passover,  which  lasted  eight 
days.  Tarried  behind  in  Jerusalem — Not  in¬ 
tentionally.  Joseph  and  his  mother  knew  not 
of  it— This  does  not  imply  carelessness  on 
their  part.  It  was  very  easy  for  a  family  to 
become  separated  among  such  a  large  throng 
of  people.  Let  us  remember  also,  that  a 
Jewish  boy  of  the  age  of  Jesus  was  far  more 
mature,  than  is  the  case  with  Northern  na¬ 
tions  ;  and  hence  a  wider  liberty  was  al¬ 
lowed  Him.  Let  us  not  forget  at  the  same 
time,  that  Jesus  was  never  disobedient,  and 
that  He  never  was  in  mischief,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  His  absence  occasioned  His  parents  no 
anxiety.  Whenever  there  is  anxiety  on  the 
part  of  parents  about  their  children’s  ab¬ 
sence,  it  shows  that  they  have  some  reason  to 
mistrust  them. 

44.  But  they  supposing  him  ...  in  the  com¬ 
pany — The  pilgrims  to  and  from  the  feast 
formed  large  caravans  made  up  of  people  of 
the  same  district.  They  thought  that  their 
son  was  somewhere  among  the  mass  return¬ 
ing  with  them.  A  day's  journey — The  first 
day’s  journey  was  usually  short.  The  stop¬ 
ping  place  was  Beeroth,  six  miles  north  of 
J erusalem.  And  they  sought  him — Literally, 
sought  Him  anxiously  and  carefully.  Kins¬ 
folk  and  acquaintances — Relatives  and  neigh¬ 
bors,  who  had  accompanied  them  in  going 
to  the  feast. 
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45.  They  turned  back  again  to  Jerusalem — 
Not  finding  Him  along  the  road,  they  came 
to  Jerusalem  to  search  for  Him  there. 

46.  After  three  days — On  the  third  day. 
The  custom  of  the  Jews  was  to  count  a  part 
of  a  day  as  a  whole.  Found  him  in  the  tem¬ 
ple — In  one  of  the  porches  or  chambers  of 
the  temple,  where  the  Jewish  teachers  gave 
instructions.  Sitting  in  the  midst  of  the  doc¬ 
tors — The  doctors  of  the  law  or  teachers. 
Hearing  and  answering  questions — The  object 
of  J esus  was  not  to  cross-exami ne  tb  e  teachers 
or  to  perplex  thencq^nor  to  display  His  wis¬ 
dom,  but  to  learn.  This  was  a  kind  of  a 
Bible  class,  and  the  method  of  teaching  was 
the  catechetical  one.  In  many  instances  the 
church  would  be  about  the  last  place,  where 
parents  would  look  for  their  absent  sons  and 
daughters. 

47.  Astonished  at  his  understanding  and 
answers — At  His  deep  insight  into  the  truth, 
and  the  originality  of  His  questions.  His 
simplicity,  humility  and  earnestness  of  spirit 
won  for  Him  the  respect  of  all  those  that 
heard  Him. 

48.  They  were  amazed — At  finding  Him 
among  the  doctors,  at  the  respectful  atten¬ 
tion  paid  Him,  and  at  what  they  heard  from 
their  son,  which  was  in  strange  contrast  with 


His  usual  silence  and  reserve.  ’W) \y  hast 
thou  thus  dealt  with  us  ? — There  is  a  tone  of 
reproach  in  the  question.  Sought  thee  sor¬ 
rowing — With  aching  hearts. 

49.  How  is  it  that  ye  sought  me? — The 
question  expresses  both  surprise  and  blame. 
He  did  not  blame  them  for  seeking  Him,  but 
for  not  seeking  Him,  where  it  was  most 
probable  He  could  be  found.  A  boy’s  char¬ 
acter  will  point  out  the  place  where  he  may 
probably  be  found  when  he  is  absent  from 
his  home.  A  good  boy  is  most  likely  to  be 
found  in  church  or  with  good  people;  and  a 
bad  boy  in  bad  places,  with  wicked  associ¬ 
ates.  Wist  ye  not? — Knew  ye  not?  That  I 
must  be — Signifies  a  moral  necessity.  About 
my  Father’s  business — In  my  Father’s  house, 
about  my  Father’s  affairs.  This  shows  that 
He  was  conscious  of  His  divine  relationship 
and  of  His  divine  mission.  Would  God  that 
all  boys  were  conscious  of  their  mission  in 
the  world. 

50.  Understood  not  the  saying — Its  deep 
and  far  reaching  meaning. 

51.  Subject  to  them — Obeyed,  served  and 
helped  them. 

52.  Inci'eased — Passed  through  the  stages 
of  life  as  others,  and  sanctified  them  all. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  AND  SUGGESTIVE. 


BY  KEY.  D. 

Verse  40.  The  child  grew  and  waxed 
strong  in  spirit, filled  with  wisdom.  Every 
child  is  growing,  and  is  doing  so  every  day. 
He  is  going  from  physical  helplessness  to 
strength.  The  growing  season  is  the  proper 
training  season.  Childhood  must  be  im¬ 
proved;  if  not  the  grip  on  the  youth  and 
manhood  will  be  very  slender.  Teacher,  do 
your  work  for  those  children  now;  wait  not 
till  they  are  larger,  when  the  impressible 
period  is  past.  Childhood  is  the  time  when 
we  ought  to  see  to  it  that  boys  and  girls 
grow  in  spirit  also.  Never  do  we  enjoy 
praying  to  God  and  communing  with  him 
more  than  in  the  growing  years.  It  is  a 
serious  mistake  to  suppose  that  children 
will  grow  up  in  heavenly  wisdom  without 
help.  A  lady  said  to  the  writer  recently: 
“  My  mother  was  always  a  professed  Chris¬ 
tian,  but  she  never  said  anything  to  me 
about  my  soul.  I  often  wished  she  had. 
But  now  I  have  no  relish  for  such  conver¬ 
sation.” 

Verse  40.  The  grace  of  God  was  upon 
him.  Now  we  have  the  true  source  of  the 
development  of  Christ.  There  is  no  real 
growth  toward  righteousness  without  God’s 
grace.  To  grow  in  grace  and  in  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Jesus  Christ  is  an  excellent  OCCU¬ 
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pation.  Those  who  are  led  by  the  grace  of 
God  will  be  anxious  to  please  God  by  grow¬ 
ing  wise  in  obeying  his  commandments. 
Great  occasions  do  not  make  us  heroes  or 
cowards,  but  reveal  us  simply  as  to  what  we 
have  grown  to  be.  Silently  we  grow  in 
spirit  and  wisdom,  when  a  crisis  shows 
what  we  have  become. 

Verse  41.  Now  the  parents  went  to  Jeru¬ 
salem  every  year  at  the  feast  of  the  passover. 
It  is  a  wonderful  stimulus  to  a  child  to  see 
an  excellent  example  of  fidelity  to  God  in 
both  parents.  The  parents  of  Jesus  might 
have  excused  themselves.  The  distance 
was  great,  and  they  were  poor,  and  there 
were  the  usual  family  cares ;  yet  they 
planned  to  be  there  at  every  feast  of  the 
Passover.  Few  would  be  absent  from  the 
Lord’s  Supper  if  they  would  only  plan  for 
it.  Christian  parents  and  teachers,  you 
owe  it  to  the  children  to  be  always  present 
at  the  commemoration  of  Jesus’  death — our 
passover. 

Verse  42.  When  he  was  twelve  years  old , 
they  went.  A  Church  going  example  is  not 
enough,  but  children  are  to  be  taken  to  t he 
sanctuary.  The  practice  of  leaving  chil¬ 
dren  at  home  is  not  sanctioned  by  this 
verse.  A  child  must  be  trained  in  the 
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right  way.  It  is  the  business  also  of  the 
teacher  to  lead  the  boys  and  girls  to  the 
Church  services.  Your  example  is  not 
enough.  Whatever  a  child  ought  to  do,  his 
parents  should  see  that  he  does  do.  Right 
doing  at  home  and  attentive  hearing  in 
God’s  House  are  duties  which  no  parent 
has  a  right  to  allow  his  children  to  neglect. 

Verse  43.  When  they  had  fulfilled  the 
days  .  .  .  they  returned .  Devout  people  do 
not  grudge  the  days  given  to  the  service  of 
God.  They  might  have  gone  away  sooner, 
but  they  had  so  much  hearty  interest  in 
the  services  that  the  time  was  not  long. 
What  a  rebuke  to  those  people  who  cannot 
remain  at  the  Sanctuary  until  the  benedic¬ 
tion  is  pronounced — especially  on  com¬ 
munion  Sundays. 

Verse  43.  Jesus  tarried  .. .  in  Jerusalem,  and 
Joseph  and  his  mother  knew  not  of  it.  A 
day’s  journey  without  Jesus!  In  those 
stirring  times,  old  friends  would  be  met  and 
many  things  talked  over.  It  happens  now 
that  busy  intercourse  with  friends,  absorp¬ 
tion  in  some  attractive  interest  will  result 
in  losing  the  consciousness  of  the  presence 
of  Christ. 

Verse  44.  They ,  supposing  him  to  have 
been  in  the  company.  Just  what  too  many 
are  doing  when  they  say,  “  I  suppose  Jesus 
is  with  me!”  We  ought  to  be  sure  that 
Jesus  is  with  us.  We  cannot  afford  to  be 
uncertain  about  whether  Jesus  is  present 
with  us  or  not.  We  lose  sight  of  Him  in 
the  crowd,  supposing  He  is  in  the  crowd. 
Jesus  is  not  always  in  the  crowded  Sunday- 
school  and  Churches.  He  may  be  found 
among  the  few,  the  two  or  three,  if  they 
gather  dn  His  name.  Sometimes  churches 
are  content  to  suppose  He  is  with  them, 
simply  because  they  knew  He  was  present 
•  at  some  certain  time.  Some  one  thought 
windows  were  useless  in  asylums  for  the 
blind.  So  a  new  asylum  was  constructed, 
without  windows.  But  it  was  soon  noticed 
that  all  of  the  inmates  sickened,  and  some 
died.  Then  openings  were  made  in  the 
walls,  and  the  sick  recovered.  Many  in 
their  wisdom  do  not  seem  to  need  the  Light, 
and  think  they  can  live  without  it.  But  to 
thus  live  means  sickness  and  eventually 
death. 

Verse  46.  They  found  him  in  the  temple, 
sitting  in  the  midst  of  the  doctors,  both  hear¬ 
ing  them  and  asking  them  questions.  “Although 
he  was  the  Son  of  God,  Jesus  felt  the  need 
of  Bible  study ;  and  feeling  that  need  he 
went  into  the  Bible  school,  where  the  need 
could  be  met.  If  there  be  a  man  nowadays 
who  thinks  he  doesn’t  need  Bible  study,  or 
that  it  is  beneath  his  dignity  to  be  in  the 
Bible  school,  he  either  seems  to  suppose 
that  he  knows  more  than  Jesus  knew  or  he 


seems  to  think  it  is  hardly  safe  to  be  on  the 
same  plane  with  the  Son  of  God.  Yet  there  are 
men  and  women  who  put  a  high  value  on 
worship,  and  none  at  all — for  themselves — 
on  Bible  study.  They  are  regular  at  the 
preaching  services,  but  never  in  the  Sun¬ 
day-school.  Poor,  needy,  conceited  crea¬ 
tures  !  ” — H.  C.  Trumbull.  The  parents 
of  Robert  Moffatt  were  both  pious.  Upon 
his  leaving  home  his  mother  said :  “  Rob¬ 
ert,  you  will  promise  me  to  read  the  Bible, 
and  then  you  cannot  go  astray.”  “  Yes, 
mother,  I  make  you  the  promise.”  He 
afterwards  said :  “  I  am  so  happy  I  did 
make  it.” 

Verse  47.  And  all  that  heard  Mm  were 
astonished  at  his  understanding  and  answers. 
The  way  to  learn  is  by  hearing,  asking  and 
answering.  The  answers  of  Jesus  must 
have  been  revelations  to  these  hearers,  not 
of  a  system,  but  of  the  Father. 

Verse  49.  I  must  be  about  my  Father’s 
business.  Can  we  say  “  I  delight  to  do  thy 
will,  0  God?”  What  a  change  w^ould  be 
noticed  in  our  lives  if  we  felt  this  must  of 
Jesus.  We  feel  we  must  be  about  this 
business  of  our  profession,  merchandise  or 
society.  The  Father's  business  we  make  a 
mere  convenience,  to  be  done  or  neglected, 
as  w-e  choose.  Teacher,  has  your  teaching 
a  must  in  it  ?  If  we  had  the  must  of  con¬ 
straining  love  the  services  of  his  sanctuary 
and  the  attendance  upon  the  Sunday-school 
wrould  receive  first  consideration. 


Lesson  Points. 

V.  40.  Jesus  was  a  strong  sturdy  boy. 
Boys  need  God’s  grace,  and  can  have  it  if 
they  will. 

Vs.  41,  42.  Let  all  the  family  be  united 
in  the  service  of  the  sanctuary. 

Vs.  43,  44.  We  ought  to  make  certain 
that  Jesus  is  with  us.  It  is  a  serious  mat¬ 
ter  to  lose  communion  with  Jesus,  even  for 
a  day. 

Vs.  45-47.  “  To  lose  company  wTith  Jesus 
for  ohe  day  often  involves  a  three  days 
search  to  find  him.”  The  study  of  the 
word  is  needed  by  old  and  young. 

V.  49.  The  Father’s  business  is  of  first 
importance. 

V.  50.  Do  not  despise  the  wrords  of 
Christ. 

V.  52.  To  grow  in  favor  with  God  is 
the  first  concern. 


THE  CHILDHOOD  AND  YOUTH  OF  JESUS. 

I.  His  Well  Proportioned  Growth, 
v.  40 ;  II.  His  use  of  Religious  Privi¬ 
leges,  vs.  41-48;  III.  In  the  Father’s 
Service,  vs.  49,  50;  IV.  His  Docility, 
v.  50;  V.  His  Continuous  Develop¬ 
ment,  v.  52. 
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Lesson  VII.  Quinquagesima  Sunday.  February  10,  1890. 


THE  MINISTRY  OF  JOHN.— Luke  3 :  7-22. 


7  Then  paid  he  to  the  multitude  that  came  forth  to 
be  baptized  of  him,  0  generation  of  vipers,  who  hath 
warned  you  to  flee  fr^m  the  wrath  to  come? 

8  Bring  forth  therefore  fruits  worthy  of  repent¬ 
ance,  and  begin  not  to  say  within  yourselves,  We 
have  Abraham  to  our  father:  for  1  say  unto  you,  That 
God  is  able  of  those  stones  to  raise  up  children  unto 
Abraham. 

9  And  now  also  the  axe  is  laid  unto  the  root  of  the 
trees  :  every  tree  therefore  which  bringeth  not  forth 
good  fruit  is  hewn  down,  and  cast  into  the  fire. 

10  And  the  people  asked  him,  saying,  What  shall 
we  do  then? 

11  He  answereth  and  saith  unto  them,  He  that 
hath  two  coats,  let  him  impart  to  him  that  hath  none  : 
and  he  that  hath  meat,  let  him  do  likewise. 

12  Then  came  also  publicans  to  be  baptized,  and 
said  unto  him,  Master,  what  shall  we  do? 

13  And  he  said  unto  them,  Exact  no  more  than 
that  which  is  appointed  you. 

14  And  the  soldiers  likewise  demanded  of  him,  say¬ 
ing,  And  what  shall  we  do  ?  And  he  said  unto  them, 
Do  violence  to  no  man,  neither  accuse  any  falsely; 
and  be  content  with  your  wages. 

15  And  as  the  people  were  in  expectation,  and  all 

GOLDEN  TEXT. 


men  mused  in  their  hearts  of  John,  whether  he  were 
the  Christ,  or  not; 

16  John  answered,  saying  unto  them  all,  I  indeed 
baptize  you  with  water;  but  one  mightier  than  1 
cometh,  the  latchet  of  whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy 
to  unloose  :  he  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  with  fire: 

17  Whose  fan  is  in  his  hand,  and  he  will  thoroughly 
purge  bis  floor,  and  will  gather  the  wheat  into  his 
garner;  but  the  chaff  he  will  burn  with  fire  un¬ 
quenchable. 

18  And  many  other  things  in  his  exhortation 
preached  he  unto  the  people. 

19  But  Herod  the  tetrarch.  being  reproved  by  him 
for  Herodias  his  brother  Philip’s  wife,  and  for  all  the 
evils  which  Herod  had  done, 

20  Added  yet  this  above  all,  that  he  shut  up  John  In 
prison. 

21  Now  when  all  the  people  were  baptized,  it  came 
to  pass,  that  Jesus  also  being  baptized,  and  praying, 
the  heaven  was  opened, 

22  And  the  Holy  Ghost  descended  in  a  bodily  shape 
like  a  dove  upon  him,  and  a  voice  came  from  heaven, 
which  said,  Thou  art  my  beloved  Son ;  in  thee  I  am 
well  pleased. 

DAILY  READINGS. 


Repent  ye,  for  tlie  kingxlom  of 
heaven  is  at  hand. — Matt.  3 :  2. 


M.  Luke  3:  7-22.  T.  Markl:  1-8.  W.  John 
1 :  25-37.  Th.  3  :  1-17.  F.  John  3  :  23-36.  8.  Mark 
6:  7-29.  Su.  Matt.  11:  2-15. 


Catechism. 


Question  128. — How  dost  thou  conclude  thy  prayer? 

Answer. — “  Foe  thine  is  the  kingdom,  the  power,  and  the  glory,  for  ever  that  is, 
all  these  we  ask  of  Thee,  because  Thou  art  our  King,  and  Almighty,  art  willing  and  able  to 
give  us  all  good ;  and  all  this  we  pray  for,  that  thereby  not  we,  but  Thy  holy  name,  may  be 
glorified  for  ever. 

Questions  on  the  Lesson. 


BY  REV.  j.  E.  HIESTER,  D.D. 


What  is  the  topic  of  the  lesson  ?  Repeat  the  Golden 
Text.  Recite  the  Catechism.  How  long  an  interval 
is  there  between  this  lesson  and  the  last?  What 
took  place  during  this  interval  ?  What  was  the  gen¬ 
eral  character  of  the  age  in  which  Christ  and  John 
grew  into  manhood?  When  did  John  enter  upon  his 
public  ministry?  7.  What  attracted  multitudes  to 
John  in  the  wilderness  ?  Who  were  included  in  the 
multitudes?  What  induced  them  to  come?  What 
did  John  call  them?  How  were  they  like  vipers? 
What  does  his  question  show  as  to  their  motives? 
What  is  meant  by  the  wrath  to  come?  8.  What  are 
fruits  meet  for  repentance  ?  What  is  the  best  evi¬ 
dence  of  repentance  ?  Against  what  error  does  he 
warn  them?  How  does  he  refute  it?  9.  What  need 
was  there  for  immediate  repentance?  Whom  do 
these  trees  represent?  What  are  the  fruits  which 
God  demands?  (Gal.  5 :  22,  23.)  What  is  meant  by  fire 
here?  10.  Of  what  is  this  verse  a  report?  How  did 
people  come  to  ask  this  question  T  11.  What  kind  of 


a  garment  was  the  coat  ?  What  did  John  mean  ?  118. 
Who  were  the  publicans?  13.  Upon  what  did  their 
profits  chiefly  depend?  14.  Who  were  the  soldiers? 
Against  what  wrongs  did  he  warn  them?  What  is 
meant  by  wages?  15.  What  did  the  people  expect? 
Who  did  some  suppose  John  to  be?  16.  What  did 
he  say  concerning  himself?  How  did  he  compare 
himself  with  the  coming  Messiah?  What  were  the 
shoes  and  latchets  ?  Of  what  great  work  is  the  Holy 
Ghost  the  author  ?  What  is  meant  by  fire  ?  17.  What 
were  the  fan  and  the  floor?  What  does  purge  mean  ? 
What  is  represented  by  wheat,  chaff  and  garner? 
19.  Which  Herod  was  this  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of 
tetrarch?  Who  was  Herodias?  20.  Why  was  John 
imprisoned  ?  581,  582.  What  sign  attended  Christ's 
baptism?  Practical  Suggestions. — 1.  Nothing  can 
be  substituted  for  true  repentance.  2.  All  true  re¬ 
ligion  aims  at  making  men  good.  3.  Our  future 
depends  on  what  we  are  now  and  here. 


Notes  on  the  Lesson. 

Time  and  Place. — A.  d.  26;  the  wilderness  of  Judea.  Generation — A  brood.  Vipers — 
Small  and  poisonous  snakes.  8.  Fruits  meet — Results  of  Repentance.  9.  Axe  unto  the 
root — Time  for  destruction.  11.  Coats — Tunics.  12.  Publicans — Tax  collectors.  13.  Ap¬ 
pointed — Legal  taxes.  14.  Soldiers — Herod’s  army.  15.  Expectation— Of  the  coming 
of  Christ  16.  Latchet — Thongs  with  which  the  sandals  were  tied  to  the  feet.  17.  Fan — 
Shovel.  Purge — Separate  the  chaff  from  the  wheat.  19.  Herod — Antipas. 
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EXPLANATION  OP  THE  LESSON. 


BY  BEY.  J.  E. 

There  is  an  interval  of  eighteen  years  be¬ 
tween  our  last  lesson  and  the  one  for  to-day. 
During  this  time  Jesus  grew  up  into  man¬ 
hood  at  Nazareth,  and  John  the  Baptist  in 
the  wilderness  of  Judea.  John  was  thirty 
years  old  when  he  entered  on  his  public 
ministry,  as  the  forerunner  of  Christ.  The 
age  in  which  he  grew  up,  was  a  time  of  com¬ 
motion  and  expectation.  Iniquity  abounded  ; 
unbelief  characterized  the  reigning  spirit ; 
there  was  a  general  degradation  of  morals ; 
and  there  was  no  remedy  on  hand  for  this 
moral  ruin.  It  was  amid  such  surroundings 
that  John  the  Baptist  began  his  ministry, 
of  which  we  have  an  account  in  our  lesson 
for  to-day. 

7.  Then  said  he  to  the  multitude — John  ad¬ 
dressed  the  multitude  in  general,  and  the 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees  in  particular. 
Multitudes  were  attracted  to  John  in  the 
wilderness  by  his  earnest  preaching,  his 
ascetic  manner  of  living,  his  reputation  for 
great  sanctity,  and  by  the  general  expecta¬ 
tion  that  some  great  one  was  about  to  ap¬ 
pear.  Came  forth — From  their  habitations 
into  the  wilderness.  Why  did  the  Phar¬ 
isees  and  Sadducees  come?  Not  because 
they  were  penitent  and  desired  to  reform  ; 
but  ou  account  of  the  general  excitement ; 
from  curiosity  to  learn  what  was  going  on  ; 
for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  necessity  of 
repentance,  by  submitting  to  another  cere¬ 
mony  which,  they  imagined,  would  insure 
them  an  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  Generation  of  vipers — Brood  of 
serpents,  offspring  of  the  devil,  who,  like 
him,  are  deceitful,  malignant,  full  of  poison, 
which  they  impart  to  others.  Who  has 
warned  you  ? — What  induced  you  to  come? 
What  aroused  your  fears?  What  made  you 
see  your  danger?  The  question  shows,  that 
John  distrusted  the  sincerity  of  their  mo¬ 
tives.  To  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come? — To 
escape  from  the  punishmant  which  will  be 
inflicted  on  the  guilty. 

8.  Bring  forth  therefore  fruits  worthy  of 
repentance — A  holy  life  as  the  proper  result 
of  repentance.  These  fruits  are:  the  re¬ 
nunciation  of  sins  formerly  indulged  in,  and 
the  performance  of  duties  formerly  neg¬ 
lected.  Repentance  is  a  turning  away  from 
sin  unto  God,  a  change  of  heart  and  life. 
A  godly  life  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  gen¬ 
uineness  of  repentance.  Begin  not  to  say 
within  yourselves — Do  not  imagine  in  your 
heart*.  We  have  Abraham  to  our  father — 
The  Jews  believed  that  their  natural  descent 
from  Abraham  would  secure  for  them  a 
right  and  share  in  the  blessings  of  the  Mes¬ 
siah,  and  that  no  sou  of  Abraham  should 
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ever  be  lost.  John’s  object  was  to  convince 
them,  that  what  they  expected  did  not  turn 
on  a  natural  descent  from  Abraham,  but  on 
being  like  Abraham  ;  for  the  true  seed  of 
Abraham  are  they  who  have  Abraham’s 
faith,  and  who  do  Abraham’s  works.  Sav¬ 
ing  religion  is  a  personal  matter  between 
each  soul  and  Christ.  Our  church-member- 
ship  and  our  association  with  God’s  people 
will  not  save  us,  without  a  personal  faith  in 
Christ.  God  is  able  of  these  stones  to  raise  up 
children  umto  Abraham — John  meant  to  say, 
that  He,  who  made  Adam  from  clay,  could 
make  sons  of  Abraham  out  of  the  stones. 
Abraham  shall  not  want  for  children,  though 
the  Jews  be  cut  off. 

9.  And  now  also  the  axe  is  laid — Literallv, 
lies.  Unto  the  root  of  the  trees — Barren,  un¬ 
fruitful  trees.  This  is  an  emblem  of  the 
Messianic  judgment,  and  applies  to  national 
and  to  individual  downfalls.  It  indicates 
that  everything  is  ready  for  the  judgment  of 
extermination  about  to  be  inflicted  on  the 
impenitent.  Every  tree  .  .  .  bringeth  not 
forth  good  fruit — Good  fruits  are  the  fruits  of 
the  Spirit.  (See  Gal.  5  :  22,  23.)  Is  hewn 
down ,  and  cast  into  the  fire — Shall  be  utterly 
destroyed.  The  threatenings  of  God  are  as 
sure  as  His  promises. 

10.  And  the  people  ashed  him ,  saying — This 
is  not  a  report  of  a  single  sermon,  but  the 
summary  of  many.  What  then  shall  we  do  ? 
This  is  the  question  of  those  whose  con¬ 
science  had  been  awakened.  Much  is 
gained  in  a  community  or  in  a  congregation, 
when  men  begin  to  think  and  inquire.  No 
more  important  question  can  be  asked  than 
this,  “  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved?” 

11.  He  that  hath  two  coats — Two  tunics. 
The  tunic  was  the  inner  garment  worn  next 
to  the  skin  with  sleeves,  and  reached  down 
to  the  knees,  and  sometimes  to  the  ankles. 
Let  him  impart  to  him  that  hath  none — Two 
tunics  indicate  but  small  wealth.  The 
sense  is,  that  the  poor  can  spare  something 
for  the  still  more  poor. 

12.  Then  came  also  publicans — Not  the 
publicans  who  contracted  to  collect  the  rev¬ 
enue  in  specified  provinces,  but  the  actual 
collectors  employed  by  the  former,  heathens 
and  renegade  Jews. 

13.  Exact  no  more — The  profits  of  the 
collectors  depended  chiefly  on  what  they 
could  extort  from  the  people.  Dishonesty 
in  dealing  does  not  comport  with  true  relig¬ 
ion. 

14.  The  soldiers  likewise — Armed  Jewish 
police  and  Roman  soldiers.  Do  violence  to 
no  man — John  did  not  forbid  the  execution 
of  military  orders,  but  illegal  violence. 
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Xeither  accuse  any  falsely — Do  not  bring  false 
charges  against  citizens.  Be  content  with 
your  wages — This  includes  both  money  and 
rations. 

15.  As  the  people  were  in  expectation — 
Waiting  for  a  declaration  or  an  indication 
as  to  who  John  was.  All  men  mused  in  their 
hearts — Thought  or  reasoned.  Whether  he 
were  the  Christ  or  not — There  was  a  general 
expectation  then,  that  Christ  would  appear 
without  delay. 

16.  John  answered ,  saying  unto  them  all — 
He  asserts  two  things  by  his  reply  :  that  he 
was  not  the  Messiah;  that  the  Messiah 
would  come  after  him.  His  denial  was 
open  and  public.  I  indeed  baptize  you  with 
water — John’s  baptism  was  not  far  above 
the  ceremonial  purifications  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament,  and  the  baptism  of  proselytes  from 
heathenism  to  Judaism.  It  was  a  sign  of 
repentance  and  reformation  ;  but  no  sealing 
ordinance,  like  Christian  baptism.  Mightier 
— In  name,  nature  and  power.  The  latchet  of 
whose  shoes — The  shoes  were  sandals,  and 
the  latchets  were  the  thongs  with  which 
the  sandals  were  fastened  to  the  feet.  I  am 
not  worthy  to  unloose — Not  worthy  to  be 
a  menial  servant  of  Christ.  Baptize  you 
with  the  Holy  Ghost — Literally,  “  in.”  This 
is  what  John’s  baptism  lacked,  and  is  the 
chief  element  in  Christian  baptism.  The 
Holy  Ghost  is  the  author  of  regeneration 


and  sanctification.  And  with  fire — Perhaps, 
a  reference  to  the  cloven  tongues,  and  to  the 
purifying  effect  of  trials  and  persecutions. 

17.  Whose  fan  is  in  his  hatid — A  broad 
shovel  with  which  the  grain  was  thrown  up 
to  the  breeze,  to  separate  the  chaff*  from  the 
wheat.  His  floor — A  circular  area  in  a  field 
beaten  hard,  the  Jewish  Church.  Purge — 
Cleanse  by  separating  the  good  from  the 
bad.  Wheat — The  good.  The  garner — The 
granary,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth 
and  in  heaven.  Chuff — The  wicked.  Burn 
with  fire  unquenchable — Eternal  destruction. 

18.  Many  other  things — Doctrines  and 
duties,  denunciations  and  promises,  etc. 

19.  But  Herod — Antipas,  son  of  Herod 
the  Great.  The  tetrarch — Governor  of  the 
fourth  part  of  the  country.  Herodias — For¬ 
merly  the  wife  of  Philip,  now  the  wife  of 
Antipas,  and  a  niece  of  both. 

20.  Shut  up  John  in  prison — In  the  cita¬ 
del  of  Machaerus,  because  he  reproved  him 
for  his  sin  of  adultery. 

21.  Jesus  also  being  baptized — By  John  at 
Bethabara,  in  the  Jordan. 

22.  The  Holy  Ghost .  .  .  likeadove — Bodily 
shape  of  a  dove.  A  voice  came  .  .  .  which 
said ,  Thou  art ,  etc. — A  divine  declaration 
that  our  Redeemer  is  the  Son  of  God.  This 
was  a  divine  indorsement  of  Christ’s  Mes- 
siahship  by  the  Father. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  AND  SUGGESTIVE. 


BY  REV.  D. 

Verse  7.  Said  he  to  the  multitude  that 
came  forth  to  be  baptized  of  him ,  0  genera¬ 
tion  of  vipers.  There  is  a  possibility  of  peo¬ 
ple  coming  to  re'igious  ordinances  with 
■wrong  motives.  The  motives  must  accord 
•with  the  demands  of  the  ordinance.  It 
should  be  the  aim  of  every  minister  and 
teacher  to  frankly  set  forth  the  requirements 
of  the  Christian  religion.  This  religion 
brings  rejoicing  only  to  them  who  deeply 
deplore  and  confess  their  sin.  It  will  allow 
no  human  conceits  or  carnal  fitness  to  stand 
as  proper  reasons  for  obtaining  a  hearing 
before  God.  But  no  cry  of  the  soul  con¬ 
scious  of  its  sin,  was  ever  passed  unheard  or 
unheeded,  nor  was  a  weary  and  heavy  laden 
soul  ever  discouraged  by  the  Son  of  God. 

Verse  7.  Who  hath  warned  you  to  flee  from 
the  wrath  to  come.  A  man  ieft  to  himself 
wdll  go  most  rapidly  to  the  evil.  No  man 
turns  away  from  his  sin  unless  some  strong 
force  or  voice  draws  him.  God,  by  the  gospel, 
tells  of  the  judgment  to  come  against  all  sin 
and  unrighteousness.  Have  we  been  warned  ? 
Then  as  Lot  let  us  escape  to  the  mountain 
of  security  instead  of  lingering  diseasing 
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whether  there  be  “  a  wrath  to  come.” 
“  Waldus,  a  rich  merchant  of  Lyons,  seeing 
one  drop  down  dead  in  the  streets,  went 
home,  repented,  and  became  a  preacher,  and 
was  the  founder  of  the  people  called  the 
Waldenses.”  Venning. 

Verse  8.  Bring  forth  fruits  worthy  of  re¬ 
pentance.  There  must  be  a  change  of  heart 
as  well  as  of  practice.  True  conversion  will 
quicken  one’s  conscience  and  urge  him  to 
try  to  right  wrong  things  done  to  his  fellows. 
One  of  two  infidel  friends  having  been  con¬ 
verted  went  to  his  skeptical  friend  to  tell 
him  of  his  new  condition,  and  said  :  “  I  have 
also  a  duty  to  do  to  you.  Six  years  ago 
four  of  your  sheep  came  into  my  flock  and  I 
branded  them  with  my  mark.  They,  with 
the  increase,  are  in  my  possession.  I  have 
come  to  make  a  restitution.  I  will  go  to 
prison,  restore  property  or  pay  the  money.” 
The  infidel  said  :  “  I  don’t  want  the  sheep; 
keep  them.”  “No,”  said  the  Christian, 
“  this  must  be  settled,”  and  he  reckoned  the 
value  of  the  sheep  with  six  per  cent,  interest 
and  then  paid  double  the  amount. 

Verse  8.  Begin  not  to  say  ...  we  have 
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Abraham  to  our  father.  There  is  a  common 
temptation  with  men  to  rely  upon  false 
hopes  for  salvation.  Some  people  “lean  to 
a  church  ”  as  their  ground  of  hope,  others 
look  to  the  church  organization,  or  to  some 
eminent  servant  of  God.  But  salvation  does 
not  come  that  way.  “  If  ye  be  Christ’s  then 
are  ye  Abraham’s  seed.” 

Verse  9.  The  axe  is  laid  unto  the  roots  of 
the  tree;  every  tree  therefore  which  bringeth 
not  forth  good  fruit  is  hewn  down.  Prof. 
Isaac  H.  Hall,  says :  “  In  the  East  the  fruit 
trees  are  all  taxed,  and  if  unfruitful  are  a 
heavy  incumbrance.  If  a  tree  bears  no 
fruit,  it  brings  its  proprietor  in  debt,  and 
that  to  the  most  merciless  of  creditors — the 
tax  farmer.  Some  few  years  ago  when  taxes 
were  heavy,  and  the  olive  product  light,  mul¬ 
titudes  of  olive  trees  were  cut  down  on  the 
spurs  of  Lebanon.  In  the  immediate  pre¬ 
sent  the  proprietor  could  only  see  cruelty, 
oppression,  and  taxes.  Space  could  be 
spared  for  an  ornamental  tree,  but  not  for  a 
fruitless  fruit  tree.” 

Verses  10-14.  And  the  people  ashed  him. , 
saying ,  what  shall  we  do  then?  “Real  re¬ 
pentance  will  show  itself  in  right  behaviour, 
and  every  man  according  to  his  vocation 
will  do  right.  The  man  of  means  will  be 
pitiful  and  generous;  the  man  in  office  will 
be  just  and  upright;  the  soldier  will  be 
civil ;  the  servant  will  be  faithful  and  be 
satisfied  with  the  receipt  of  what  is  due 
him  ;  the  master  and  mistress  will  be  fair  in 
their  expectation  of  service  ;  the  father  will 
be  considerate  of  his  children’s  weakness; 
the  children  will  be  regardful  of  their  par¬ 
ent’s  will.  And  while  the  right  thing  will 
be  done,  it  will  be  done  reverently  and  re¬ 
ligiously,  not  only  as  unto  man,  but  as  unto 
‘Christ  the  Lord.’  ” — Rev.  R.  W.  Clarkson. 

Verse  16.  John  answered  ...  I  indeed 
baptize  you  with  water ;  but  One  mightier 
than  I  cometh  ...  he  shall  baptize  you  with 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  fire.  No  true  teacher  can 
afford  to  live  upon  mistaken  impressions, 
and  yet  the  tempter  tries  to  induce  us  all  to 
do  so.  Who  is  not  tempted  to  depend  upon 
himself  instead  of  the  Mightier  One.  The 
two  baptisms  cannot  be  mistaken.  The  man 
baptized  by  the  Spirit  will  be  a  bright  and 
shining  light.  We  need  the  outward  sign 
of  water  baptism  and  the  inward  baptism  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  as  God’s  testimony  of  our 
acceptance.  One  of  the  strong  character¬ 
istics  of  Christianity  is  its  expectancy.  Paul 
would  forget  the  things  of  the  past  and  press 
forward  to  mightier  attainments  in  the 
future;  and  when  his  course  was  about 
finished  he  had  a  “  thenceforth  ”  to  be  real¬ 
ized.  This  is  what  makes  the  Christian  life 
such  a  happy  one  in  pressing  forward  until 
the  “  high  calling  in  Christ  Jesus  ”  is  realized. 


Verse  17.  Whose  fan  is  in  his  hand.  We 
ought  to  be  glad  the  fan  is  in  Christ’s  hand 
and  only  He  can  use  it.  Satan  would  win¬ 
now  by  blowing  the  best  away;  and  did 
man  have  it  he  would  gather  a  mixture  of 
neither  very  good  nor  very  bad.  But  Jesus 
cleanseth  his  own  from  “all  filthiness  of 
flesh  and  spirit,  that  they  may  perfect  holi¬ 
ness  in  the  fear  of  God.”  2  Cor.  7 :  1. 

Verses  19,  20.  Herod  .  .  .  being  re¬ 
proved  by  him  .  .  .  shut  up  John  in  prison. 
William  IX.,  Earl  of  Poictiers,  was  a  dis¬ 
solute  prince,  and  was  guilty  of  improper 
behaviour  at  the  expense  of  religion.  He, 
without  reason,  divorced  himself  from  his 
wife  to  marry  another.  Peter,  bishop  of 
Poictiers,  having  employed  all  other  means 
to  induce  reformation,  resolved  to  excom¬ 
municate  him.  As  he  proceeded  to  do  so 
William  advanced  sword  in  hand,  saying, 
“  Thou  art  dead  if  you  proceed.”  But  the 
bishop  courageously  finished  the  anathema, 
when  he  said,  “Now  strike,  I  am  quite 
ready.”  The  courage  of  the  bishop  so 
affected  William  that  he  said,  “  I  don’t  like 
you  well  enough  to  send  you  to  heaven,” 
and  then  remanded  Peter  to  prison. 

Verse  22.  The  Holy  Ghost  descended  .  .  . 
a  voice  said  :  Thou  art  my  beloved  Son.  We 
receive  the  Spirit  by  measure,  but  Christ 
without  measure.  From  his  fulness  must 
we  all  receive.  After  the  gift  of  the  Spirit 
comes  the  assurance  of  sonship. 

Lesson  Points. 

V.  7.  Improper  motives  may  be  found 
actuating  people  to  use  the  ordinances. 

V.  8.  Salvation  depends  upon  faith  in 
Christ,  not  natural  relationship.  God  can 
raise  up  tim  stony  hearted  to  be  His  children. 

Vs.  9-14.  God  expects  good  fruit  from  us 
all.  Be  generous,  honest,  civil  and  contented. 

Vs.  11—14.  How  to  answer  inquirers. 

V.  15.  No  one  should  suffer  himself  to  rest 
on  mistaken  impressions. 

V.  16.  Not  what  we  do  but  what  Christ 
does  for  us,  makes  us  accepted.  We  may 
apply  the  symbol  but  he  alone  can  effect  the 
purification. 

V.  17.  Rejoice  that  Jesus  holds  the  fan. 
There  will  be  no  mistakes  made  in  the 
separation. 

Vs.  18,  20.  Thus  the  world  uses  spiritual 
heroes. 

Vs.  21-22.  With  the  symbol  we  want  the 
reality  in  order  to  assured  sonship. 


THE  MINISTRY  OF  JOHN. 

I.  Very  Practical,  vs.  7-9.  II.  Met 
Human  Needs,  vs.  10-14.  III.  Points 
to  a  Better  Baptism,  vs.  15-18.  IV. 
Reveals  Man’s  Wickedness,  vs.  19,  20. 
V.  Inaugurates  the  Messiah,  vs.  21,  22. 
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February  23, 1890 


Lesson  VIII.  First  Sunday  in  Lent. 


THE  TEMPTATION  OF  JESUS— Luke  4 :  1-13. 


1  And  Jesus  being  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  returned 
from  Jordan,  and  was  led  by  the  Spirit  into  the  wil¬ 
derness, 

2  Being  forty  days  tempted  of  the  devil.  And  in 
those  days  he  did  eat  nothing:  and  when  they  were 
ended,  he  afterward  hungered. 

3  And  the  devil  said  unto  him,  If  thou  be  the  Son 
of  God,  command  this  stone  that  it  be  made  bread. 

4  And  Jesus  answered  him,  saying,  It  is  written, 
That  man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every 
word  of  God. 

5  And  the  devil,  taking  him  up  into  a  high  moun¬ 
tain,  shewed  unto  him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world 
in  a  moment  of  time. 

6  And  the  devil  said  unto  him,  All  this  power  will  I 
give  thee,  and  the  glory  of  them :  for  that  is  delivered 
unto  me ;  and  to  wnomsoever  I  will,  I  give  it. 

GOLDEN  TEXT. 


7  If  thou  therefore  wilt  worship  me,  all  shall  be 
thine. 

8  And  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him,  Get  thee 
behind  me,  Satan :  for  it  is  written,  Thou  shall  wtr- 
ship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  him  only  shalt  thou  st  rve. 

9  And  he  brought  him  to  Jerusalem,  and  set  him 
on  a  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  and  said  unto  him,  If 
thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  cast  thyself  down  from 
hence : 

10  For  it  is  written,  He  shall  give  his  angels  charge 
over  thee,  to  keep  thee  : 

11  And  in  their  hands  they  shall  bear  thee  up,  lest 
at  any  time  thou  dash  thy  foot  against  a  stone. 

12  And  Jesus  answering  said  unto  him,  It  is  said, 
Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God. 

13  And  when  the  devil  had  ended  all  the  tempta¬ 
tion,  he  departed  from  him  for  a  season. 

DAILY  READINGS. 


Ill  that  he  himself  hath  suffered  M.  Luke  4:  1-13.  T.  Matt.  4:  l-ll.  W.  Gen.  3: 
beiug’  tempted,  he  it  able  to  succor  1_13-  Th.  Heb.  2 : 6-is.  f.  Heb.  4 : 9-16  s.  Leut. 
them  that  are  tempted. — Heb  2 :  18.  8:  1"10-  Su.  James  i:  1-16. 


Catechism. 

Question  129.  What  doth  the  word  “Amen”  signify? 

Answer.  “  Amen  ”  signifies  it  shall  truly  and  certainly  be  ;  for  my  prayer  is  more  assured¬ 
ly  heard  of  God  than  I  feel  in  my  heart  I  desire  these  things  of  Him. 


Questions  on  the  Lesson 

BY  BEY.  J.  E. 


What  Is  the  topic  of  the  lesson  ?  Repeat  the  Golden 
Text.  Recite  the  Catechism.  Where  did  Jesus  go 
after  His  baptism?  What  took  place  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness?  Why  was  it  necessary  that  He  should  be 
tempted?  How  do  we  know  that  He  was  tempted? 
1.  How  was  He  led  into  the  wilderness?  What  object 
had  Christ,  the  Holy  Spirit  and  Satan  in  view?  Who 
was  the  actual  tempter?  In  what  respect  did  this 
temptation  differ  from  ordinary  temptations?  Where 
did  it  occur?  What  kind  of  a  wilderness  was  it? 
What  is  the  literal  meaning  of  Devil?  What  does 
“tempt”  mean?  How  did  God  and  the  Devil  differ 
in  their  purpose  ?  Was  Christ’s  temptation  a  real 
outward  occurrence,  or  an  inward  conflict?  Was  it 
possible  for  Christ  to  fall?  2.  When  was  Christ 
tempted  during  the  40  days  in  the  wilderness?  Was 
Christ  ever  tempted  before?  How?  How  now?  3. 
What  want  made  itself  felt  towards  the  end  of  the  40 
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days?  How  did  the  tempter  take  advantage  of  this 
fact?  Through  what  then  did  the  temptation  come? 
Is  it  wrong  to  feel  hungry?  Did  Satan  know  who 
Christ  was?  What  then  was  his  object  in  tempting 
Jesus?  4.  How  did  Jesus  repel  the  attack?  What 
does  the  quoted  passage  mean  ?  5.  What  did  the 
Devil  show  Jesus?  How?  Why  in  a  moment?  6 
What  was  the  meaning  of  this  temptation?  Why 
was  Satan’s  claim  false?  7.  What  was  this  tempta¬ 
tion  virtually  ?  8.  How  was  Satan's  offer  tempting? 
How  was  it  repelled  ?  9.  What  was  the  pinnacle  ?  To 
what  sin  was  this  a  temptation  ?  What  do  we  forfeit 
by  rushing  wilfully  into  danger?  IO,  11.  Why  did 
the  Devil  quote  this  passage?  12.  What  is  the  sense 
of  the  passage?  Practical  Suggestions.— 1.  We 
must  all  be  tried  by  temptation.  2.  Temptation 
brings  out  a  man’s  true  character.  3.  The  victory 
over  temptation  makes  a  man  stronger. 


Notes  on  the  Lesson. 

Time  and  Place. — a.d.  26;  in  the  wilderness  of  Judea. — Returned  from  Jordan — 
After  His  baptism.  Led — Constrained.  2.  Tempted — Tried.  Did  eat  nothing— Fasted. 
Hungered — Very  hungry.  3.  Devil — Accuser,  deceiver.  Command  that  this  stone  .  .  . 
bread — A  temptation  to  use  His  miraculous  power  to  gratify  His  appetite — to  satisfy  His  wants 
in  an  illegal  way.  4.  It  is  written— Deut.  8:  3.  Man  shall  live  .  .  .  but  by  every 
word  of  God— -God  can  sustain  life  without  bread.  5.  All  the  kingdoms — All  their  magnifi¬ 
cence,  wealth  and  power.  6.  Delivered  unto  me— Stolen  property.  7.  Worship  me — 
As  men  worship  money,  fame,  power  and  fashion.  7.  Get  thee  behind  me — Begone  1 
Satan — Adversary.  It  is  written — Deut.  6  :  13.  The  temptation  was  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  world  without  sufferings  and  death.  9.  Pinnacle — Oneof  the  highest  points  of  the  temple. 
Cast  thyself  down — A  temptation  to  presumption.  10.  It  Is  written — Ps.  91 :  11.  12. 

Thou  shalt  not  tempt — Not  trifle  with  God’s  promises.  13.  Departed  from  him — Left 
Him  for  a  short  time. 
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EXPLANATION  OP  THE  LESSON. 


BY  BEY.  J.  E. 

In  our  last  lesson  we  had  an  account  of 
the  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  of  the 
baptism  of  Jesus.  He  stood  now  at  the 
threshold  of  His  public  ministry,  and  the 
act  of  baptism  was  a  solemn  consecration  of 
Himself  to  His  great  life-work.  It  was 
necessary  at  this  point  in  His  life,  that  He 
should  be  tested  as  a  man  and  as  the  Re¬ 
deemer  of  the  world.  Hence  we  find  that 
His  temptation  in  the  wilderness  occurred 
soon  after  His  baptism.  From  the  fact  that 
Christ  was  alone,  that  no  man  was  present 
to  report  the  occurrence,  we  infer,  that  He 
Himself  must  have  related  the  story  of  His 
temptation  to  one  or  more  of  His  disciples; 
and  that  it  must  have  been  an  actual  his¬ 
torical  fact,  as  real  as  any  other  fact  in  His 
eventful  life. 

1.  Jesus  being  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost — The 
third  person  of  the  Trinity.  Returned  from 
Jordan — Went  away  from  Jordan.  And 
was  led  by  the  Spirit — By  the  same  Spirit 
who  descended  upon  Him  at  His  baptism. 
The  fact  that  He  was  led  by  the  Spirit 
shows  that  He  did  not  rush  heedlessly  into 
temptation,  as  other  men  sometimes  do. 
He  neither  sought  the  conflict  nor  shunned 
it ;  but  by  an  extraordinary  impulse,  which 
made  itself  felt  within  Him  a3  divine,  He 
was  constrained  to  enter  into  the  wilderness, 
probably  for  meditation  and  prayer.  Luke 
seems  to  imply  that  He  was  in  the  Spirit, 
daring  the  whole  period  of  forty  days. 
Christ’s  temptation  differed  from  those  of 
ordinary  men  in  this,  that  He  was  led  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  into  the  wilderness,  whereas, 
they  are  generally  led  by  an  evil  spirit  into 
places  of  temptation.  Into  the  wilderness — 
A  wild,  rocky,  bleak  and  gloomy  region 
between  Jerusalem  on  the  west,  and  the 
Jordan  and  the  upper  part  of  the  Dead  Sea 
on  the  east.  Tradition  places  it  in  Mount 
Quarantania.  Of  the  devil — Literally,  the 
slanderer ,  accuser  and  deceiver.  He  is  the 
prince  of  evil  spirits,  and  the  leader  of  the 
fallen  and  the  lost.  The  word  “tempt’’ 
has  a  two-fold  sense  in  the  Bible  :  sometimes 
it  means,  to  put  to  the  test,  to  try,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  manifest  what  a  man  is, 
and  what  he  shall  be ;  and  sometimes  it 
means,  to  entice  to  do  evil,  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  about  a  man’s  fall  and  ruin. 
The  word  is  used  in  this  twofold  sense  in 
the  present  instance.  God  and  the  devil 
differed  widely  in  their  purpose.  When  the 
Spirit  led  Christ  into  the  wilderness  to  be 
tempted,  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  trying 
Him,  and  when  the  devil  tempted  Him,  it 
was  for  the  purpose  of  causing  His  fall. 
The  words  “  tempted  Him”  suggest  two 
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questions,  which  challenge  our  earnest  and 
reverend  attention.  The  first  is,  Was  the 
temptation  a  real,  objective  occurrence 
which  presented  itself  from  without,  or  was 
it  nothing  more  than  an  internal  conflict, 
consisting  in  the  suggestion  of  sinful 
thoughts?  No  doubt  that  view  is  the  sound¬ 
est  and  the  safest,  which  leaves  the  reality 
of  the  temptation  and  the  sinlessness  of 
Jesus  untouched.  The  second  question  is, 
Was  it  possible  for  Christ  to  sin  ?  To  say 
that  He  could  not  sin  seems  to  be  a  denial 
of  the  reality  of  the  temptation,  and  de¬ 
structive  of  the  comfort  which  we  derive 
from  Christ’s  victory  over  Satan’s  tempta¬ 
tions.  To  say  that  He  could  sin,  is  to  as¬ 
sume  that  God  can  fall.  What,  then,  shall 
we  do  with  the  difficulties  ?  Regard  them 
and  treat  them  as  a  deep  mystery.  I  can 
commit  murder  and  yet  I  cannot,  that  is, 
I  have  the  power  to  do  so,  but  I  have  not 
the  will.  My  moral  nature  upheld  by  the 
grace  of  God  stands  between  my  capability 
and  the  crime.  So  Christ. 

2.  Being  forty  days  tempted — The  expres¬ 
sion  implies  that  the  temptation  was  con¬ 
tinuous  throughout  the  forty  days,  and  that 
it  reached  its  climax  at  the  close  of  the 
period.  No  doubt  Christ  was  often  tempted 
before  as  other  men  are  tempted ;  but  He 
was  now  tempted  as  the  second  Adam,  as 
the  Redeemer  of  the  world,  and  as  the  Son 
of  God.  The  fact  that  the  temptation  fol¬ 
lowed  so  close  upon  His  baptism  suggests  to  us 
the  thought,  that  there  is  often  but  a  step 
between  great  privileges  and  great  trials. 

3.  And  the  devil  said  unto  him — He  took 
advantage  of  Christ’s  weakness  from  His 
long  fasting.  He  always  takes  advantage 
of  times  and  circumstances.  No  doubt 
Satan  appeared  in  disguise,  in  the  garb  of 
an  angel.  There  is  about  him,  even  in  his 
fallen  condition,  a  certain  majesty.  He 
tempts  men  now  in  the  same  way,  and 
knows  how  to  hide  his  true  character.  If 
thou  be  the  Son  of  God — The  tempter  knew 
that  Christ  was  the  Son  of  God.  His  object 
was  not  now  to  ascertain  that  fact,  but  to 
infuse  doubt  into  Christ’s  mind.  The  expres¬ 
sion  is  rather  a  taunt  than  a  doubt.  Com¬ 
mand  this  stone  that  it  be  made  bread. — This 
was  intended  to  create  distrust  in  Christ’s 
mind  towards  His  heavenly  Father,  and  to 
induce  Him  to  use  His  miraculous  power 
for  the  relief  of  His  own  wants.  Had  He 
done  so,  He  would  have  sinned. 

4.  And  Jesus  answered — It  is  written — 
(Deut.  8:  3.)  That  man  shall  not  live  by 
bread  alone — Not  by  ordinary  food  alone. 
But  by  every  word  of  God — The  meaning  is, 
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thai  God  can  create  food  by  His  word,  or 
sustain  life  without  food.  This  forbids  all 
gratifications  of  bodily  wants  by  unlawful 
means. 

5.  And  the  devil,  taking  him  up — Either 
literally,  or  in  thought,  most  probably  the 
former.  Into  an  high  mountain — A  place 
adapted  to  his  purpose.  And  shewed  him  all 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world — Their  magnifi¬ 
cence,  wealth  and  power.  In  a  moment  of 
time — To  take  Christ  by  surprise.  Sudden 
temptations  are  always  the  most  powerful. 

6.  And  the  devil  said  .  .  .  All  this  power 
will  I  give  thee  and  the  glory  of  them — The 
essence  of  this  second  temptation  was,  that 
Christ  should  grasp  worldly  power  in  an 
unlawful  way,  and  turn  His  kingdom  into 
a  secular  kingdom.  For  that  is  delivered 
unto  me — This  expression  is  made  up  partly 
of  truth  and  partly  of  falsehood.  It  is  true 
that  a  part  of  the  world  is  in  his  possession 
and  under  his  control, — not  by  right,  but  by 
usurpation.  As  well  might  a  thief  say, 
that  stolen  goods  belong  to  him,  because  he 
stole  them. 

7.  If  thou  therefore  wilt  worship  me — A 
temptation  to  idolatry,  by  paying  homage  to 
him  as  His  superior. 

8.  And  Jesus  .  .  .  said  unto  him ,  Get  thee 
behind  me — Begone  !  Satan — Literally,  Ad¬ 
versary.  He  stood  now  before  Christ  as  a 
rival  of  God.  He  was  unmasked  by  his 


wicked  proposal.  The  Satanic  spirit  re¬ 
vealed  itself  in  the  temptation.  Fur  it  is 
written — (Deut.  6:  13),  Thou  shalt  worship 
the  Lord  thy  God — No  other  being  is  to  be 
worshipped.  Satan’s  otter  was  a  tempting 
one,  to  get  possession  of  the  world  without 
suffering  and  death,  but  the  price  asked  for 
it  was  incalculably  great;  and  hence  Christ 
repelled  the  offer  with  the  deepest  abhor¬ 
rence.  To  many  men  Satan  need  not  come 
with  kingdoms  to  secure  their  acceptance  of 
his  offer,  much  less  will  be  accepted  ;  a  little 
money,  a  small  gain  will  induce  them  to 
serve  him. 

9.  And  he  brought  .  .  .  and  set  him  on  a 
pinnacle  of  the  temple — On  the  highest  point 
of  the  temple.  Cast  thyself  down  from 
hence — This  was  a  temptation  to  presump¬ 
tion — to  over-confidence.  We  have  no  right 
to  claim  and  expect  the  protection  of  God, 
when  we  wilfully  expose  ourselves  to  danger. 

10,  11.  It  is  written  (Ps.  91 :  11.) — The 
passage  does  not  apply  to  cases  of  willful 
exposure.  Satan  omitted  a  part  of  the  pas¬ 
sage. 

12.  Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God 
— Not  put  God  to  the  test,  by  courting  dan¬ 
ger  to  force  God  to  come  to  the  rescue. 

13.  And  when  the  devil  had  ended  all  the 
temptations — Every  temptation.  For  a  sea¬ 
son — He  renewed  them  again,  especially  in 
Gethsemane. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  AND  SUGGESTIVE. 


BY  REV.  D. 

Verse  1.  And  Jesus  being  full  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  returned  from  Jordan  and  was  led  by 
the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness.  Thus  we 
should  come  from  the  Word  and  Sacra¬ 
ment  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  We  ought  to 
be  the  same  away  from  Jordan  as  we  were 
at  Jordan.  There  is  always  safety  in  time 
of  temptation  when  led  by  the  Spirit.  The 
baptism  of  the  Spirit  is  given  to  prepare 
the  recipient  to  overcome  any  temptation. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  tempter  met 
the  first  Adam  in  Paradise,  the  second  Adam 
in  the  wilderness.  He  will  meet  us  with  a 
view  to  induce  us  to  disobey  the  heavenly 
vision  and  command  either  by  persuasion  or 
intimidation.  Do  not  any  of  us  be  deluded 
by  the  thought  that  because  our  baptism  is 
followed  by  a  trial  of  our  faith,  we  have 
been  mistaken  as  to  being  adopted  into  the 
family  of  God.  Our  Sonship  is  not  affected 
by  our  tormentor.  That  is  a  “good  part” 
which  shall  not  be  taken  away.  Count  it 
not  strange  when  temptations  befall. 

Verses  2,  3.  He  afterward  hungered.  And 
the  devil  said  unto  him ,  If  thou  be  the  Son  of 
God  command  this  stone  that  it  be  made  bread. 
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The  .devil  is  right  in  presuming  the  sons 
of  God  have  power,  but  then  that  power  is 
not  to  be  used  to  further  his  cause.  But 
the  devil  tries  to  get  Christians  to  do  so,  and 
why  ?  Because  he  would  like  us  to  turn  our 
bread  into  stones.  He  does  not  want  the 
hungry  fed.  He  wants  the  hungry  to  per¬ 
ish.  The  devil  does  not  want  free  whiskey ; 
he  prefers  the  traffic  licensed  ;  for  by  so 
doing  he  can  turn  law  intended  for  protec¬ 
tion  into  an  instrument  of  destruction.  He 
would  have  our  religion  turned  into  blas¬ 
phemy  ;  our  good  turned  into  evil.  The 
first  temptation  that  usually  confronts  us  is 
in  the  line  of  the  appetite. 

Verse  4.  Jesus  answered  .  .  .  That  man 
shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word 
of  God.  Christ’s  view  and  the  devil’s  do 
not  agree.  The  devil  says  bread  in  plenty 
is  enough  to  satisfy  human  needs.  Jesus 
says,  “  Take  no  thought  what  ye  shall  eat, 
for  your  Father  knoweth  what  ye  have  need, 
of.”  Men  say,  “  we  must  live  ”  and  then  “  live 
wellf  and  then  “  live  very  well,”  forgetful  in 
the  struggle  for  bread  that  the  spirit  needs 
the  Word  of  God  which  proceeds  out  of  the 
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mouth  of  God-  Let  us  listen  to  that  voice 
whose  words  alone  can  sustain  the  soul,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  say  with  David,  “  I  have  hid 
thy  word  in  my  heart  that  I  might  not  sin.” 
(Ps.  119). 

Vs.  5,  6.  And  the  devil  showed  unto  him  all 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world  in  a  moment  of 
time  and  .  .  .  said  .  .  .  All  this  power  will  I 
give  thee  and  the  glory  of  them.  Satan  knows 
Jesus  is  about  to  establish  a  kingdom  which 
shall  stretch  from  pole  to  pole,  and  he  pro¬ 
poses  to  indicate  how  to  become  speedily 
ruler  over  all.  It  was  a  temptation  to  get  rich 
very  quickly,  t)  gratify  ambition  at  a  very 
cheap  cost.  No  self-denial,  no  self-sacrifice, 
no  Gethsemane,  no  betrayal,  no  Calvary,  no 
death,  no  grave.  Dr.  Newman  Hall  relates 
he  witnessed  “  an  illustration  of  Satan’s 
policy  of  beguiling  to  destroy,  when  ram¬ 
bling  near  Scawfell.  My  guide  said  he 
thought  he  could  find  a  trout,  and  stooping 
down  over  the  grassy  bank  of  a  small  moun¬ 
tain  stream,  remained  for  a  few  moments 
perfectly  quiet  except  a  slight  motion  of  the 
arm.  Presently  he  brought  up  a  large 
fish.  He  knew  where  it  was  likely  to  be  ; 
he  gently  touched  its  back,  drew  his  hand 
lightly  backwards  and  forwards,  soothed 
and  charmed  his  victim  then  grasped  and 
captured  it.”  So  “the  devil’s  policy  is  to 
tickle  his  victims  to  death  and  charm  them 
with  delights.” 

Verse  7.  If  thou  wilt  worship  me  all  shal 
he  thine.  The  offer  is  empire  and  the  price 
is  worship.  Whom  men  worship  they 
serve.  The  devil  never  gives  anything  good 
he  promises,  for  he  has  no  good  gifts  to  be¬ 
stow  ;  these  come  down  from  the  Father  of 
lights.  No  man  ever  got  anything  good 
from  the  devil,  for  “  his  benevolence  is  a 
fraud  and  his  generosity  is  a  lie.” 

Verse  8.  Jesus  answered ,  Get  thee  behind 
me ,  Satan  .  .  .  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord 
thy  God,  and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve.  As 
soon  as  one  liberalizes  his  convictions  of 
truth  he  will  take  a  lower  plane  in  which  he 
will  play  into  the  hands  of  the  devil.  The 
aim  of  every  Christian  should  be  not  how 
near  I  can  go  to  the  point  of  destruction  and 
not  fall,  but  to  more  and  more  yield  up  to  a 
complete  serving  of  the  Lord.  Never  enter¬ 
tain  a  suggestion  or  pursue  a  practice 
that  will  oppose  this  spirit  of  complete  con¬ 
secration.  We  are  right  only  in  proportion 
as  our  worship  is  right.  Only  intimate  and 
sweet  fellowship  with  Christ  can  secure  per¬ 
fect  peace  and  safety.  “  Resist  ”  is  the 
motto  of  the  tempted. 

Verses  9-11.  And  set  him  on  a  pinnacle  of 
the  temple,  and  said,  If  thou  be  the  Son  of 
God ,  cast  thyself  down  from  hence  .  .  .  He 
shall  give  his  angels  charge  over  thee.  One 
can  rely  upon  God  for  protection,  but  not  if 


one  be  foolhardy.  What  we  can  do  for  our¬ 
selves  God  will  not  work  a  miracle  to  do.  If 
one  has  weak  lungs  and  he  exposes  himself 
recklessly  to  a  chill,  the  icy  wind  will  slay 
him  in  spite  of  his  prayers.  It  was  not  the 
way  to  test  the  Sonship  by  throwing  one’s 
self  into  the  valley  below. 

Verse  12.  Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord 
thy  G  id.  The  aim  of  Jesus  was  to  do  the 
Father’s  will.  What  he  said  should  be 
done  was  done — the  Son  obeyed.  In  the 
path  of  his  work,  Jesus  will  turn  aside  for 
nothing.  He  will  not  choose  the  way,  but 
will  go  where  the  Spirit  leads.  “  To  go  into 
any  peril,  however  great,  at  the  call  of  duty, 
is  faith.  To  go  into  any  peril  when  there  is 
no  call  of  duty,  trusting  that  God  will  pro¬ 
tect,  is  presumption.” 

Verse  13.  When  the  devil  had  ended  all  the 
temptations,  he  departed  from  him  for  a  sea¬ 
son.  No  other  temptation  has  Satan.  Sub¬ 
stantially  his  program  is  in  the  temptations 
of  this  lesson.  But  Christ  is  equal  to  the 
strength  of  the  tempter.  His  answers  were 
words  of  Scripture.  Let  this  word  dwell  in 
us  richly  and  we  are  armed  for  the  ordeal. 
Tempted  in  all  parts  as  we  are  yet  without 
sin,  Jesus  is  prepared  to  do  for  us  “more 
exceedingly.” 


Lesson  Points. 

Vs.  1,  2.  The  real  battles  of  life  are 
fought  in  solitary  places. 

By  the  Holy  Spirit  we  can  overcome  in 
temptation. 

V.  3.  The  first  appeal  Satan  usually 
makes  is  to  the  flesh. 

V.  4.  The  Word  of  God  is  both  a  sure 
defense  against  Satan  and  the  true  food  of 
the  soul. 

^  Vs.  5-7.  The  devil  makes  a  princely  offer, 
but  woe  be  to  him  who  accepts  the  proffered 
glory. 

V.  8.  God  only  should  receive  our  wor¬ 
ship  and  service. 

Vs.  9-11.  “  Lord,  deliver  us  from  presump¬ 
tuous  sins.” 

V.  “Resist  the  devil  and  he  will  flee 
from  you.”  “  Watch  and  pray  lest  ye  enter 
into  temptation.” 


THE  TEMPTATION  OF  JESUS. 

I.  A  Display  of  Power  Firmly  With¬ 
held,  vs.  2-4;  II.  An  Offer  of  Power 
Peremptorily  Declined  vs.  5-8 ;  III.  A 
Test  of  Power  Positively  Refused,  vs. 
9-12. 
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THE  LAST  COMMAND. 


BY  REV.  R.  LEIGHTON  GERHART. 


&NE  of  the  marked  features  of 
every  living  thing  is  shown 
in  its  strong,  unconquerable 
effort  to  multiply  its  numbers, 
to  spread  itself  abroad 
L  throughout  the  world.  No 

■f  sooner  have  the  oak,  the 

**  hickory,  the  chestnut,  reached 

maturity  than  they  bear  thousands  of 
nuts,  which  at  a  particular  season  lose 
their  hold  on  the  branch  and  patter 
to  the  ground.  The  action  of  the 
cold,  heat,  moisture,  breaks  open  the 
outer  shell,  and  the  beautiful  seed  lies 
ready,  as  soon  as  it  is  covered  with 
leafy  mould,  to  germinate  and  grow. 
The  provisions  of  nature  for  the  pro¬ 
pagation  of  every  plant  are  varied 
and  wonderful.  The  seeds  of  the 
maple  and  linden  are  provided  with 
something  resembling  a  wing,  which 
buoys  them  upon  the  air,  until  they 
are  blown  far  beyond  the  shade  of  the 
tree  ;  the  seeds  of  the  thistle,  dandelion 
and  milkweed  are  enveloped  in  silky, 
silvery  down,  which  expanding  in  a 
complete  or  partial  circle,  balloon-like, 
carries  them  hundreds  of  yards,  and 
sometimes  miles  away  from  the  parent 
stalk  ;  the  pods  of  other  plants,  like 
the  balsam,  expand  with  a  quick,  out¬ 
ward  movement,  scattering  the  seed 
over  the  surface  of  the  ez.rth;  other 
plants  send  out,  like  messengers,  long 
slender  roots,  which  running  under¬ 
ground  for  a  distance,  or  over  the  sur¬ 
face,  suddenly  send  up  new  plants ; 
others,  like  the  raspberry  and  banyan 
tree,  bend  their  graceful  branches 
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toward  the  earth,  and  no  sooner  touch 
the  soil,  than  slender  rootlets  form, 
and  a  new  plant  begins  to  raise  its 
head  to  heaven.  And  thus  through 
the  whole  cycle  of  nature,  bound  by 
an  irresistible  law,  every  plant  and 
animal  increases,  multiplies,  spreads 
itself  abroad  throughout  the  world. 

God  said  to  man,  multiply  and 
replenish  the  earth.  But  not  only  to 
man  was  this  word  spoken,  it  was  a 
word  spoken  to  all  life.  Run,  creep, 
fly,  delve,  diffuse  yourselves,  in¬ 
crease,  spread  abroad  throughout 
the  woild  where  the  earth  is  bar¬ 
ren,  there  spread  a  velvet  carpet, 
O,  grass  of  the  field  !  Where  the 
ranges  of  lawn  extend  to  the  right  and 
left  in  wide  expanses  there  rear  aloft 
your  plume-like  tops,  O,  forest  trees  ! 
In  shadow  and  in  sunlight,  in  open 
plain  and  along  the  margin  of  spark¬ 
ling,  limpid  streams,  there  open  your 
myriad  eyes  and  let  your  graceful 
forms  be  seen,  O,  lily  of  the  valley, 
white-eyed  daisy  and  splendid  golden- 
rod  !  and  there  let  ten  thousand 
other  flowers  fill  the  world  with  light, 
with  fragrance  and  with  beauty ! 
Where  silence  dwells,  or  is  broken 
only  by  the  dash  and  fall  and  mur¬ 
mur  of  waters,  or  the  piping  sound  of 
winds,  there  let  the  song  of  the  birds 
be  heard  and  the  cry  of  the  wild 
beast !  The  barren  lands  make  fer¬ 
tile,  the  silence  make  vocal,  the  soli¬ 
tude  with  the  moving  shapes  of  men 
and  beasts !  Rend  the  rocks,  O, 
earthquake,  and  let  the  cold,  the  heat, 
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the  snow,  the  rain  dissolve  the  frag¬ 
ments  and  prepare  the  soil !  The 
rugged  plants  of  strong,  enduring 
life  come  first,  netting  their  roots 
into  the  flinty  ground,  and  dying, 
prepare  the  way  for  that  which  is  richer, 
more  beautiful,  grander ;  and  is  by 
slow  degrees,  but  steady  advance, 
each  working  in  his'own  order  and 
in  his  own  degree.  Thus  the  whole 
round  earth  has  been  made  to 
teem  with  creeping,  growing,  delving, 
flying,  walking,  running  and  leaping 
life. 

And  when  at  last  Jesus  stood  and 
commanded,  Go  ye  into  all  the  world 
and  preach  my  gospel  to  every  crea¬ 
ture,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  He  was  but  re-uttering  the 
command,  given  in  the  beginning  to 
every  living  thing  that  God  had 
made : — re-uttering  it,  but  speaking  the 
command  in  its  highest  meaning:  — 
re-uttering  it,  but  speaking  it  for  the  last 
time  to  those  who  were  in  their  obedi¬ 
ence  to  it,  to  hasten  and  bring  about 
the  grand  and  glorious  end  for  which 


this  rounded  globe  w^s  sent  spinning 
on  her  mighty  course  among  the  mul¬ 
titudinous  and  shining  hosts  of  the 
planetary  worlds. 

This  “Go  ye  ”  is  the  sublimest 
command  that  is  known  by  us  to  have 
fallen  from  the  lips  of  Omnipotence. 
In  the  fulness  of  power,  as  the  result 
of  all  His  living,  of  all  His  suffering 
and  of  all  His  dying,  Christ  spoke 
it.  With  a  consciousness  that  the 
extent  of  the  conquest  and  the  gran¬ 
deur  of  the  victory  was  in  its  magni¬ 
tude  fully  met  by  the  strength  and 
wisdom  and  exhaustless  resources  of 
that  Spirit  with  which  His  messengers 
were  to  be  endowed,  Christ  spoke  it. 
And  we  to-day  in  our  efforts  to 
advance  the  canse  of  missions,  are 
obeying  that  command,  and  when  we 
hesitate  to  go  on,  or  cease  our  exer¬ 
tions,  then  that  great  work,  so  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  fails.  It  is  not  a 
duty  of  subordinate  importance  ;  it  is 
of  the  essential  nature  of  Christianity 
that  at  home  and  abroad  the  Gospel 
should  be  carried  to  every  human 
being. 


SOME  PATRIOTIC  SONGS. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


EECENT  writer  nas  observed 
that  though  Russian  soldiers 
1  are  very  fond  of  singing,  the 
words  and  music  of  their  sbngs 
are  generally  of  their  own  com- 

t  position,  and  are  frequently  im¬ 
provised  while  they  are  march¬ 
ing  to  meet  the  enemy.  Rus¬ 
sian  armies  have  few  brass  bands, 
and  those  which  they  have  are  gener¬ 
ally  stationed  near  the  headquarters 
of  commanding  generals.  In  fact, 
the  Russians  are  not  fond  of  instru¬ 
mental  music.  The  Greek  Church, 
it  is  well  known,  does  not  approve  of 
such  music  in  religious  service ;  and 
its  precept  and  example  have  greatly 
influenced  the  taste  of  the  people. 
The  army  consists  of  men  of  many 
nationalities,  many  of  whom  speak 
Russian  very  imperfectly ;  but  they 
have  no  difficulty  in  remembering  the 
brief  patriotic  sentences  which  form 
the  burden  of  the  soldier’s  song.  The 


effect  of  these  marching  songs  is  very 
great.  A  recent  writer  humorously 
says:  “When  a  man  has  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  listen  to  a  Russian  melody, 
he  would  certainly  be  exceedingly 
anxious  to  fight  somebody,  if  he  had 
to  walk  a  thousand  miles  to  find 
him.” 

One  of  the  favorite  war  songs,  or 
chants,  of  the  Russian  army  begins  as 
follows : 

li  The  powerful  army  of  the  White  Tsar 
Is  going,  brothers,  to  the  Prussian  land.” 

It  is  many  years  since  a  Russian 
army  crossed  the  Prussian  boundary, 
but  the  words  are  not  without  signifi¬ 
cance.  The  Russians,  it  seems,  an¬ 
ticipate  a  conflict  with  their  German 
neighbors;  and  the  latter,  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  regard  present 
diplomatic  arrangements  as  a  mere 
deferring  of  the  evil  day. 

The  Austrian  empire,  it  has  been 
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remarked,  “  has  no  more  natural  co¬ 
hesion  than  a  bundle  of  fire-wood.” 
It  includes  many  kingdoms  and  prov¬ 
inces,  which  are  held  together  by  no 
other  tie  than  their  allegiance  to  the 
House  of  Hapsburg.  Like  hounds 
leashed  together  they  snarl  and  bite, 
and  only  unite  when  a  common  ene¬ 
my  is  to  be  attacked  or  repelled. 
After  a  long  struggle  Hungary  has 
succeeded  in  forcing  the  imperial 
government  to  recognize  it  as  a  sep¬ 
arate  kingdom,  with  an  independent 
constitution.  Now,  however,  Bohe¬ 
mia  is  clamoring  for  similar  privileges, 
and  no  one  can  tell  where  the  move¬ 
ment  will  end. 

For  a  national  song  the  Austrians 
have  in  Haydn’s  sublime  Hy??in  to 
the  Emperor,  one  of  the  most  mag¬ 
nificent  pieces  of  music  ever  com¬ 
posed,  though  it  is  somewhat  too 
sombre,  and  scarcely  martial  or  cheer¬ 
ing  enough  for  a  patriotic  anthem. 
The  following  is  a  translation  of  the 
first  stanza : 

“  God  preserve  the  Kaiser  Francis, 

Our  good  Francis,  evermore  ! 

Sage  and  chief,  his  fame  advances 
Grandly  now  from  shore  to  shore ; 

Crown  like  his,  which  love  enhances, 

Never  yet  a  monarch  wore. 

God  preserve  the  Kaiser  Francis, 

Our  good  Francis,  evermore!” 

Prussia,  as  a  kingdom,  dates  only 
from  1701,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
reign  of  Frederick  the  Great,  which 
began  in  1740,  that  the  nation  took  a 
prominent  position  in  European  poli¬ 
tics.  After  long  wars  with  Austria 
and  other  States  Frederick  succeeded 
in  obtaining  an  honorable  peace,  and 
thus  became  the  real  founder  of  the 
greatness  of  Prussia. 

The  following  march  was  written 
to  celebrate  his  achievements;  the 
Gallic  king  referred  to  was  Louis 
XV.  ;  the  Hungarian  Queen  was 
Maria  Theresa ;  and  the  war  to  which 
it  refers  was  that  known  as  the  Seven 
Years’  War,  which  was  terminated  in 
17 63,  when  Silesia  was  ceded  to  Prus¬ 
sia.  The  music  of  “  Tne  King  of 
Prussia’s  March  ”  became  very  popu¬ 
lar  in  other  countries,  though  of 
course,  the  words  were  not  generally 
known,  except  in  Germany.  This 
may,  however,  be  regarded  as  the 
earliest  National  song  of  Prussia,  but 


many  troubles  were  in  store  for  the 
State,  and  patriots,  poets,  statesmen 
and  soldiers,  had  to  exert  themselves 
for  the  fatherland.  The  following 
translation  was  made  in  England  many 
years  ago,  and  is  rather  tame  and  life¬ 
less  ;  but  it  may  serve  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  original : 

THE  KING  OF  PRUSSIA’S  MARCH. 

What  honors  are  to  Frederick  due, 

The  Prussian's  matchless  King, 

And  his  immortal  glories,  too, 

Who  can  forbear  to  sing? 

To  share  his  Crown  with  hatred  keen, 

Four  sovereigns  had  agreed  ; 

The  Gallic  King,  Hungaria’s  Queen, 

The  savage  Russ  and  Swede. 

The  Savage  Russ  and  Swede. 

The  Princes  of  the  Empire  came, 

To  aid  the  base  design  ; 

Thro’  terror  of  the  Imperial  name 
Unwilling  aid  they  join. 

The'  numerous  hosts  of  foes  surround 
His  just,  but  envied  throne  ; 

Undaunted  he  maintains  his  ground, 

And  trusts  in  Heaven  alone. 

He  met,  he  fought  them,  and  o’erthrew  ; 
Whole  armies  wear  his  chain  ; 

Time  never  such  an  hero  knew, 

Nor  e’er  shall  know  again, 

Daun’s  laurel  withers  on  his  head, 

Lorrain  drink  on  and  die  ; 

Soubise  and  Hilbourghausen  dread 
Your  fate  again  to  fly. 

Th’  Hungarian  Queen  now  feels  the  smart 
Of  perjury  and  pride  ; 

Her  haughty  and  malicious  heart, 

No  more  shall  oaths  deride. 

Great  Prince,  sustain  thy  noble  mind, 
Should  still  new  armies  rise ; 

Their  fury  is  by  heaven  designed 
To  swell  thy  victories. 

The  epoch  of  German  national 
song  does  not  properly  begin  until 
the  period  of  Napoleon’s  invasion. 
The  subject  thus  opened  to  our  view 
is,  however,  too  extensive  for  our 
present  consideration. 

Uncle  Mose  approached  the  county 
clerk  the  other  day  to  obtain  a  mar¬ 
riage  license.  The  clerk,  in  order  to 
poke  fun  at  the  old  man,  said  seriously : 
“  I  hope  the  bride  has  got  seventy-five 
cents  in  cash  for  the  Legislature  has 
passed  a  law  forbidding  us  to  issue  a 
license  unless  the  bride  has  that 
amount.”  “ Jess  go  ahead  wid  de 
papers,”  said  Uncle  Mose,  approach¬ 
ing  the  clerk ;  and  then  he  leaned 
over  and  whispered  in  his  ear:  “Dar’s 
reliable  rumors  about  a  dollar  and  a 
quarter.” 
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THE  SKIRMISHER  AT  BULL  RUN. 


BY  REV.  HIRAM  KING. 


T  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run, 
jffig  when  the  fighting  was  becom- 
llpl  ing  spirited,  a  rabbit  ran  out 
ink  from  between  the  Federal  and 
*4*  Confederate  skirmish  lines  and 
i  skurried  to  the  rear  on  the 
J.  Union  side ;  whereupon  an  ear¬ 
nest  blue-coated  participant  in 
the  dangerous  business  in  hand,  with 
a  longing  glance  over  the  shoulder, 
grimly  called  after  the  fleeing  rodent : 
“  Go  it  cotton-tail !  if  I  hadn’t  any 
more  reputation  at  stake,  I  would  run 
too.”  The  space  between  the  oppos¬ 
ing  skirmish  lines  at  the  opening  of 
a  pitched  battle,  it  must  be  admitted, 
is  an  unsafe  place  to  be  in,  even  for 
so  small  a  creature  as  a  rabbit.  But, 
then,  the  skirmish  lines  themselves 
are  a  hundred  times  as  dangerous  to 
the  soldiers  occupying  them,  because 
all  are  doing  their  best  to  shoot  the 
opposing  skirmishers.  Still,  it  is  the 
rabbit,  which  makes  his  escape,  and 
the  soldier,  who  holds  his  position. 
What,  now,  makes  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  soldier,  who  declined  to 
run  away,  and  the  rabbit,  which  de¬ 
clined  to  stay? 

The  case  of  the  retiring  “cotton¬ 
tail  ”  is  simple  enough.  He  had  no 
appreciable  reputation  for  courage,  as 
the  half-envious  spectator  of  his  flight 
to  the  rear  intimated  in  his  quaint 
little  speech.  Being  only  a  rabbit, 
he  could  have  no  need  of  present 
bravery,  for  he  could  have  no  interest 
in  the  mighty  struggle  in  progress 
over  the  relation  of  the  States  to  the 
National  government,  and  so,  fright¬ 
ened  rather  at  the  sharp  crack  of  the 
rifles,  than  at  the  minnie  balls  that 
zipped  four  feet  above  him,  he  very 
properly  hastened  away,  and  one  can 
even  excuse  the  sacrifice  of  native 
gracefulness,  to  the  swiftness  of  his 
movements. 

But  with  the  soldier  everything 
was  different.  He  had  come  from 
his  home  in  the  North,  with  cannon 
and  muskets  and  sabers  and  “  The 
stars  and  stripes,”  to  fight  the  people, 
who  had  organized  armies  against  the 
government.  His  reputation— -to  say 


nothing  of  his  patriotism — made  it 
necessary  to  face  the  bullets,  coming 
from  the  opposing  skirmish-line,  and 
impossible  to  run  away.  H  s  sur¬ 
roundings  (environments)  were  these : 
He  had  enlisted  in  the  Union  army; 
he  had  said  the  saddest  farewell  of 
his  life  to  his  wife  and  children ;  he 
had  demonstrated  to  the  Examin¬ 
ing  Surgeon  his  physical  qualifications 
for  the  duties  of  a  soldier ;  he  had 
pledged,  under  oath,  his  sacred  honor 
and  military  loyalty  to  the  flag,  and 
the  Articles  of  War  required  hisunques- 
tioning  obedience  to  the  commands 
of  his  superior  officers.  At  this  par¬ 
ticular  time — at  the  opening  of  a 
great  battle — his  general  had  ordered 
his  colonel  to  deploy  his  regiment 
along  that  part  of  the  front  in  skirm¬ 
ish  line,  and  he  was  just  where  the 
terms  of  his  enlistment  and  his  mili¬ 
tary  pledges  had  placed  him — fighting 
for  the  Union. 

All  these  things  combined  to  create 
a  duty  that  might  not  be  evaded. 
Every  one  of  them  was  forged  a  link 
in  an  invisible  chain  to  hold  this 
skirmisher  in  line  with  his  comrades, 
however  thick  and  fast  the  bullets 
might  fly.  They  were  tremendous 
obligations,  in  joint  relation;  to  form 
a  moral  barrier  to  the  rear,  stronger, 
by  far,  than  the  ‘‘stone  wall  ”  on  any 
battle-field  of  the  Civil  War.  To 
break  through  it  were  to  forfeit  the 
reputation  of  a  soldier  and  a  man,  and 
to  incur  the  infamy  of  the  basest 
poltroon  on  the  planet.  Do  you 
doubt  it?  Then  assume  the  case  to 
be  reversed  and  you  will  admit  it. 
The  soldier,  we  will  say,  has  followed 
in  the  wake  of  the  fleeter-footed  ro¬ 
dent,  and  has  fled  to  the  rear  and  is 
now  a  “skulker.”  He  is  beyond  the 
range  of  the  enemy’s  muskets,  and  has 
saved  his  life,  it  may  be,  but  he  has 
bought  his  safety  at  the  cost  of  his 
reputation,  which  is  a  ruinous  price 
to  pay  for  even  so  valuable  a  thing  as 
one’s  life.  Every  one  of  the  things 
he  did  to  become  a  soldier  will  now 
reproach  him  and  bear  witness  to  his 
infamy.— He  disobeyed  the  commands 
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of  his  officers  and  the  Articles  of  War, 
by  which  he  is  bound,  require  his  court- 
martial  as  therein  provided ;  he  deserted 
the  flag  he  had  sworn  to  defend,  and 
surely  the  sight  of  the  beautiful  em¬ 
blem  of  the  national  patrimony  will 
stain  his  cheek  with  the  crimson  of 
its  alternate  stripes  for  the  rest  of  his 
life ;  his  physical  qualifications  for 
battle  will  be  a  standing  reproach  to 
the  infirm  soul,  that  could  disregard 
every  military  and  manly  prompting 
to  valor ;  his  wife,  even  with  the  high¬ 
est  conjugal  loyalty,  cannot  welcome 
the  returning  coward  with  half  the 
rapture  with  which  she  would  embrace 
the  hero ;  while  the  baby  boy,  he 
kissed  in  his  mother’s  arms  when  he 
marched  away,  will  blush  to  know,  in 
after  life,  that  he  is  the  son  of  a  vet¬ 
eran,  who  deserted  his  comrades  in 
the  presence  of  the  enemy  and  broke 
his  military  allegiance  to  his  coun- 
try. 

This  little  story  of  the  sad  war,  that 
ended  before  the  younger  readers  of 
The  Guardian  lived,  is  affectionate¬ 
ly  commended  to  them  for  a  second 
reading,  for  it  will  instruct  them  in 
very  important  things,  indeed.  Our 
life,  when  truly  lived,  is  a  “  warfare.” 
The  Christian  is  a  soldier,  having 
been  recruited  at  the  font  in  baptism 
to  be  more  fully  equipped  at  the  altar 
in  confirmation.  The  Surgeon  does 
not  here  examine  the  applicant  for 
enrollment  with  the  view  of  discover¬ 
ing  possible  blemishes,  that  would  dis¬ 
qualify  for  the  military  service,  but 
He  removes  all  malformations  and 
ailments,  for,  under  the  marvelous 
skill  of  His  touch,  man  becomes  the 
able-bodied  soldiery  of  God  for  the 
true  and  the  right.  The  vow  of  con¬ 
secration  to  the  military  service  under 
the  great  Captain  is  more  sacred  than 
the  sacramentum ,  that  pledged  the 
legionaries  to  the  support  of  the  eagles 
of  Caesar  and  Rome.  The  Christian 
is  oath  bound  to  fight  for  the  Upper 
Canaan  with  the  prowess  of  a  hero. 
The  defense  of  the  battle-flag  of 
heaven  has  been  intrusted  to  him  in 
appropriate  rites,  rendered  inconceiv¬ 
ably  solemn  by  the  joint  presence  of 
angels  and  men. 

Therefore,  is  Christian  warfare 
vastly  more  than  “dress  parade.” 


It  is  combat.  It  is  brave  deeds.  It 
required  superb  courage  to  stand  in 
battle  line  on  Cemetery  Ridge,  at 
Gettysburg,  under  the  tremendous 
cannonade  of  the  Confederate  guns 
from  Seminary  Ridge  toward  the  west, 
and  to  meet  and  resist  the  succeeding 
charge  of  Picket’s  men  advancing  to 
the  attack  in  triple  line.  Without 
true  soldierly  valor,  Gibbon’s  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Second  Corps  would  not 
have  repulsed  the  celebrated  assault, 
the  Union  centre  would  have  been 
broken,  as  General  Lee  meant  it 
should  be,  and  the  great  battle  might 
have  been  lost  to  the  Union,  as  also 
the  Union  itself  in  the  end.  In  the 
war  proclaimed  in  the  birth  of  Christ, 
there  are  immensely  greater  interests 
at  stake  than  the  American  Union. 
The  title  to  the  earth  and  the  nations 
peopling  it  is  submitted  to  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  sword.  Greater  courage 
is  required  by  the  Christian  soldier 
than  even  the  daring  that  carried 
Picket’s  forlorn  hope  across  the  val¬ 
ley — a  mile  or  more — from  Seminary 
Ridge  to  Cemetery  R  dge,  with  great 
gaps  torn,  at  every  step,  in  their  lines 
by  the  shot  and  shell,  thrown  from 
the  battery-line  along  the  Federal 
front. 

I  will  caution  my  young  friends 
that  they  must  expect  to  fight:  their 
hardest  battles  on  the  line  of  self- 
denial.  The  enemy  makes  his  assaults 
upon  you  at  points  along  our  general 
depravity.  He  may  skirmish  with 
you  on  the  line  of  simple  indifference 
to  Christian  duty,  and  if  you  should 
desert  your  colors  there,  you  would 
lose  the  battle  without  fighting.  He 
attacks  your  generous  impulses  with 
the  weapons  of  worldliness  and  ava¬ 
rice  and  selfishness  to  make  you  an 
idolater  at  the  altar  of  Mammon — de¬ 
spised  of  man,  abhorred  of  God.  He 
assails  your  moral  purity  and  virtue 
with  the  arms  of  our  natural  disposi¬ 
tion  to  sensuality,  with  wicked  com¬ 
panions  for  reinforcements,  to  make 
you  the  fellow  of  beasts  in  life  and  of 
demons  after  death.  Have  you  the 
courage  to  fight  your  evil  inclina¬ 
tions?  your  natural  preferences? 
yourself!  to  slay  Paul’s  “  old  man?” 
The  battle-flag  is  planted  on  the  field 
of  your  heart.  Will  you  “rally  on 
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the  colors?”  or  will  you  desert  them 
to  become  more  infamous  personally, 
and  a  greater  reproach  to  all  con¬ 
cerned,  than  the  soldier,  who  is  shot 
for  deserting  his  comrades  and  his 
country’s  cause  in  battle  ?  In  general, 
you  shall  learn  the  lesson  from  the 


brave  soldier  at  Bull  Run  to  stand 
manfully  in  the  battle-line  of  the 
Church,  “shoulder  to  shoulder  ”  with 
your  Christian  comrades — or  u  hub  to 
hub,”  as  artillery  men  say — and  fight 
most  valiantly  against  all  forms  of  the 
world’s  evil,  and  for  the  great  flag. 


A  LEGEND  OF  THE  INFANT  JESUS. 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  M.  L.  M. 


“A  lovely,  lovely  morning,  the  loveliest  I 
think  of  the  whole  season  thus  far,  The  whole 
earth  is  covered  with  glory  and  the  soft  purple 
mountains  seem  to  hang  swimmingly  in  the 
golden  light.  It  was  sweet  to  have  early  morn¬ 
ing  prayer  in  the  chapel.  And  thus  devote  the 
coming  day  to  the  Lord  at  the  Altar.  What  a 
pleasure  at  early  dawn,  to  dress  and  hie  to  the 
sanctuary  and  pray,  and  then  home  to  duty 
and  cares,  thus  refreshing  the  secular  by  bathing 
it  in  the  sacred!  I  came  across  a  beautiful  little 
poem,  entitled  ‘  A  Legend  of  the  Infant  Jesus,’ 
I  will  translate  it  for  you,  for  you  may  have  no 
other  opportunity  of  reading  it.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  so  touching,  and  so  simple  in  its  pathos, 
throughout  each  stanza,  that  I  have  read  and 
reread  it,  I  do  not  know  how  many  times,  and 
it  lingers  in  the  study  of  my  imagination  like  a 
sweet  dream,  a  far  off,  half  seen  glory.  I  know 
you  will  treasure  it. 

“  Frey  Luis  de  Sousa  in  the  history  of  the 
Dominican  order  in  Portugal  relates  this  legend. 
The  Legend  of  the  Infant  Saviour  coming  to 
play  with  a  child  has  been  embodied  in  the 
poetry  of  many  languages,  especially  the 
German.’’ — Extract  from  a  letter  of  the  late 
Rev.  Dr.  E.  E.  Higbee. 

1. 

In  a  small  chapel,  rich  with  carving,  quaint 
Of  mystic  symbols  and  devices  bold,  ^ 
Where  glowed  the  face  of  many  a  pictured 
saint 

From  windows  high,  in  gorgeous  drapery’s 
fold, 

And  one  large  mellowed  painting  o’er  the  shrine 
Showed  in  the  arms  of  Mary — mother  mild — 
Down-looking  with  a  tenderness  Divine 
In  his  clear  shining  eye,  the  Holy  child. 

2. 

Two  little  brothers,  orphans  young  and  fair, 
Who  came  in  sacred  lessons  to  be  taught, 
Waited,  as  every  day  they  waited  there, 

Till  Frey  Bernardo  came,  his  pupils  sought, 
And  fed  his  Master's  lambs.  Most  innocent 
Of  evil  knowledge  or  of  worldly  lure 
Those  children  were  :  from  e’en  the  slightest  taint 
Had  Jesus’  blood  their  guileless  souls  kept 
pure  1 

3- 

A  pious  man  that  good  Dominican, 

Whose  life  with  gentle  charities  was  crowned  ; 
His  duties  in  the  church  as  Sacristan, 

For  hours  in  daily  routine  kept  him  bound, 
While  that  young  pair  awaited  his  release 
Seated  upon  the  Altar  steps,  or  spread 
Thereon  their  morning  meal,  and  ate  in  peace 
And  thankfulness  their  fruit  and  bread. 


4* 

And  often  did  their  lifted  glances  meet 

The  Infant  Jesus’  eyes  ;  and  oft  He  smiled — 
So  thought  the  children  ;  sympathy  so  sweet 
Brought  blessing  to  them  from  the  Blessed 
Child! 

Until  one  day  when  Frey  Bernardo  came, 

The  little  ones  ran  forth ;  with  clasping  hold 
Each  seized  his  hand,  and  each  with  wild  ac¬ 
claim. 

In  eager  words  the  tale  of  wonder  told  : 

5- 

“  O  father,  father  !  ’’  both  the  children  cried. 

.  “  The  caro  Jesu !  He  hath  heard  our  prayer  ! 
We  prayed  him  to  come  down  and  sit  beside 
Us  as  we  eat,  and  of  our  feast  take  share ; 
And  He  came  down,  and  tasted  of  our  bread 
And  sat  and  smiled  upon  us,  father  dear  !  ’’ 
Pallid  with  strange  amaze,  Bernardo  said, 

“  Grace  beyond  marvel !  Hath  the  Lord 
been  here  ?” 

6. 

The  heaven  of  heavens  His  dwelling — doth  He 
deign 

To  visit  little  children  ?  Favored  ye 
Beyond  all  those  on  earthly  thrones  who  reign, 
In  having  seen  this  strangest  mystery  ! 

O  lambs  of  His  dear  flock!  to-morrow  pray 
Jesus  to  come  again  to  grace  your  board 
And  sup  with  you  !  and  if  He  comes,  then  say, 
Bid  us  to  Thy  own  table,  blessed  Lord  ! 

7- 

“ 1  Our  master  too  !  ’  do  not  forget  to  plead 
For  me,  dear  children  !  In  humility 
I  will  entreat  him  your  meek  prayer  to  heed, 
That  so  His  mercy  may  extend  to  me  !  ” 
Then  a  hand  laying  on  each  lovely  head, 

Devoutly  the  old  man  the  children  blessed; 
“  Come  early  on  the  morrow  morn,”  he  said  ; 
“To  meet — if  such  His  will — your  heavenly 
Guest !  ’’ 

8. 

To  meet  their  pastor  by  the  next  morn  ran 
The  youthful  pair,  their  eyes  with  rapture 
bright ; 

He  came  !  ”  their  happy  lisping  tongues  began; 
“  He  says  we  all  shall  sup  with  him  to-night ! 
Thou  too,  dear  father;  for  we  could  not  come 
Alone,  without  our  faithful  friend  we  said  ; 

Oh  !  be  thou  sure  our  pleadings  were  not  dumb. 
Till  Jesu  smiled  consent,  and  bowed  His 
head.” 

9* 

In  thankful  joy  Bernardo  prostrate  fell, 

And  through  the  hours  he  lay  entranced  in 
prayer ; 
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Until  the  solemn  sound  of  Vesper  bell 
Aroused  him,  breaking  on  the  silent  air. 

Then  rose  he  calm,  and  when  the  psalms  were 
o’er 

And  in  the  aisles  the  chant  had  died  away, 

With  soul  still  bowed  his  Master  to  adore. 
Alone  he  watched  the  fast  departing  day. 

io. 

Two  silvery  voices,  calling  through  the  gloom 
With  seraph  sweetness,  reached  his  listening 
ear ; 

And  swiftly  passing  ’neath  the  lofty  dome, 

Soon  side  by  side  he  and  his  children  dear 

Entered  the  ancient  chapel  consecrate 

By  grace  mysterious.  Kneeling  at  the 
shrine, 

Before  which  robed  in  sacerdotal  state 

That  morning  he  had  blessed  the  bread  and 
wine. 


iz. 

Bernardo  prayed.  And  then  the  chosen  three 
Partook  the  sacred  host  the  priest  had  blessed, 
Viaticum  for  those  so  soon  to  be 

Borne  to  the  country  of  eternal  rest. 

Bidden  that  night  to  sup  with  Christ !  in  faith. 

Waiting  for  Him,  their  Lord  beloved,  to  come-, 
And  lead  them  upward  from  this  land  of  death 
To  live  forever  in  His  Father’s  home! 

12. 

In  that  same  chapel,  kneeling  in  their  place, 

All  were  found  dead  ;  their  hands  still  clasped 
in  prayer. 

Their  eyes  uplifted  to  the  Saviour’s  face. 

The  hallowed  peace  of  heaven  abiding  there ! 
While  thousands  came  that  wondrous  scene  to 
view, 

And  hear  the  story  of  the  chosen  three  ! 
Thence  gathering  the  lesson  deep  and  true — 

It  is  the  Crown  of  life  with  Christ  to  be. 


WHAT  IS  THE  USE? 

A  Talk  with  Young  Folks. 
BY  THE  EDITOR. 

I. 


g  OMEWHERE  in  Jewish  litera¬ 
ls  ture — probably  in  the  Midrash, 
that  strange  compound  of  fact 
A  and  fancy — a  curious  legend  is 
related  concerning  the  patri- 
§  arch  Methuselah,  the  oldest 
|  man  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

^  He  is  said  to  have  been  a 

nomad,  driving  his  cattle  from  place 
to  place,  and  absolutely  refusing  to 
occupy  a  permanent  dwelling.  One 
day,  when  he  was  between  four  and 
five  hundred  years  old,  the  Lord  in¬ 
quired  of  him  in  a  vision  :  “  Methu¬ 
selah,  why  dost  thou  not  build  a 
house  for  thyself  like  the  other  chil¬ 
dren  of  men  ?”  “  Tell  me,  I  pray 

thee,”  responded  the  patriarch,  “how 
long  I  have  yet  to  dwell  upon  the 
earth  ?”  “  About  as  long  as  thou 

hast  been  here  alieady,”  was  the  re¬ 
ply.  “  Thou  hast  nearly  five  hundred 
years  to  live.” 

A  deep  sigh  escaped  from  the 
bosom  of  the  patriarch.  “Alas!” 
he  said.  “  If  my  days  are  to  be  so 
brief,  why  should  I  build  a  house  and 
change  my  mode  of  living  ?  What  is 
the  use  ?  Life  is  too  short  to  warrant 
me  in  undertaking  such  a  serious  and 
laborious  enterprise.’ ’  So  Methusaleh 
remained  a  dweller  in  tents  to  the  end 
of  his  pilgrimage. 

If  this  legend  were  true  we  might 


be  justified  in  regarding  the  antedi¬ 
luvian  patriarch  as  the  earliest  of 
the  Pessimists,  that  modern  school 
of  German  philosophers  who  have, 
directly  or  indirectly,  exerted  a  most 
pernicious  influence  on  the  thinking 
of  our  age.  These  Pessimists  regard 
the  world  as  altogether  evil  and  can 
discover  no  adequate  motives  for 
energetic  labor.  Their  great  leader, 
Arthur  Schopenhauer,  who  was  more 
of  a  Buddhist  than  of  a  Christian,  had 
no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  all 
action  is  pain ;  therefore,  life  was  to 
him  only  a  Dismal  Swamp  upon 
whose  margin  he  walked,  with  a  cam¬ 
bric  handkerchief  in  his  hand,  mak¬ 
ing  signals  to  the-  grim  ferryman  to 
carry  him  across  the  lake.  The  eye 
must  be  dim  that  cannot  trace  the 
influence  of  this  pernicious  teaching 
on  the  literature  of  the  age. 

We  do  not  believe  the  legend  con¬ 
cerning  Methusaleh,  and  therefore  ac¬ 
quit  the  old  antediluvian  of  the  charge 
of  Pessimism  ;  but  have  no  doubt  that, 
as  earlv  as  the  davs  of  Methusaleh, 
and  long  before  his  time,  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “  What  is  the  use?”  was  con¬ 
stantly  raising  its  ugly  head  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  performance  of  deeds  which 
involve  labor  or  self-sacrifice.  No 
doubt,  after  the  expulsion  from  Eden, 
when  Eve  for  the  first  time  persuaded 
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Adam  to  dig  a  little  garden  for  him¬ 
self  ;  when  the  briars  scratched  his 
hands  and  the  big  beads  of  sweat  ran 
down  over  his  brow,  he  grumbled  and 
said,  “  What  is  the  use  ?  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  garden  truck  will  grow  here  any¬ 
way  !” 

Every  earnest  effort  lifts  man  higher 
in  the  scale  of  being.  If  the  theories 
of  modern  science  are  correct  it  is  by 
unnumbered  efforts — or  in  other 
words,  by  constant  accommodation 
to  its  environment — that  life  has 
struggled  upward  from  its  lowest 
forms  until  it  has  reached  its  highest 
development  in  man.  Of  course,  the 
forms  of  life  which  are  least  active 
have  remained  in  an  undeveloped 
condition.  The  Africans  are  not  con¬ 
sciously  followers  of  Darwin,  but  they 
insist  that  monkeys  might  speak  as 
well  as  men,  but  they  won’t  do  it, 
because,  if  they  did,  they  would  im¬ 
mediately  be  put  to  work.  If  work 
could  be  avoided  by  silence  we  are 
afraid  there  would  be  a  great  stillness 
through  all  the  land — some  of  the 
most  loud-mouthed  labor  reformers 
would  immediately  become  deaf  and 
dumb — but  there  is  probably  enough 
of  the  monkey  nature  in  all  of  us  to 
make  us  shrink  from  toil.  It  is  the 
hand  of  the  under-world  reaching  up 
to  draw  us  downward  to  itself.  Add 
to  this  the  impatience  of  authority 
and  the  stubborn  self-conceit — which 
were  manifested  at  the  time  of  the 
first  temptation  and  have  ever  since 
been  characteristic  of  our  race,  and 
we  have  the  causes  of  the  question 
which  serves  as  a  bar  to  all  genuine 
advancement — the  mean,  shameful, 
pessimistic  question :  “  What’s  the 
use  ?  ”  How  many  men  are  like  the 
legendary  donkey,  of  whom  it  is  said 
that  when  he  was  directed  to  enter 
the  ark  of  Noah,  he  balked  first  be¬ 
cause  he  did  not  believe  the  bridge 
would  carry  him,  and  afterwards  be¬ 
cause  he  did  not  suppose  there  would 
be  “  much  of  a  shower  any  way.” 

That  this  question  is  intuitive  is 
evident  from  its  appearance  in  early 
childhood.  I  love  little  children.  I 
regard  them  as  the  poetry  of  the 
world — the  beautiful  blossoms  of  hu¬ 
manity.  The  ancient  Roman  matron 
is  praised  because  she  called  her  chil¬ 


dren  her  jewels,  but  her  words  were 
precious  only  as  they  expressed  the 
universal  feelings  of  mankind.  The 
poets,  from  ancient  Homer  to  our 
national  poet  whose  hand — now  stilled 
in  death — once  wrote  “  The  Children’s 
Hour,”  all  have  delighted  to  depict 
the  days  of  childhood,  when  life  was 
fresh  and  love  and  innocence  made 
holiday.  Even  a  greater  than  them 
all — poet,  prophet,  priest  and  king — 
has  represented  the  higher  life  as 
glorified  childhood-— a  life  of  depend¬ 
ence,  humility  and  love.  Blessed  are 
those  who  can  minister  to  the  little 
ones  who  are  greatest  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven. 

Fully  recognizing  the  beauty  of 
childhood  it  would  be  strange  if  we 
had  not  observed  the  infantile,  the 
childish  elements  which  interfere  with 
its  normal  development.  What  per¬ 
verse  creatures  the  little  ones  are, 
every  parent,  every  teacher  knows. 
They  want  to  know  the  exact  reason 
— the  complete  use — of  every  required 
course  of  action  ;  and  how  often  they 
fail  to  comprehend  the  motives  of  our 
commands. 

The  questions  of  childhood  are  pre¬ 
cious.  In  them  the  soul  lifts  itself  up 
out  of  darkness  to  grasp  celestial 
truth.  Let  us  beware  how  we  repress 
the  questionings  of  the  soul.  Rather 
let  us  welcome  them  as  we  welcome 
the  hues  of  the  morning.  One  ques¬ 
tion — and  one  only — is  deserving  of 
universal  reprobation.  It  is  that  old 
pessimistic  query — that  miserable  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  under-world :  “  What  is 
the  use?”  Ido  not  mean  only  that 
it  should  be  suppressed  when  it  is  a 
mere  excuse  for  laziness,  as  it  was  to 
the  little  boy  who  was  told  to  wash 
his  face.  “  What  is  the  use  ?  ”  he 
said.  “  If  I  wash  my  face  this  morn¬ 
ing  it  will  be  dirty  before  noon  any 
way,  so  what’s  the  use?  ” 

As  long  as  the  evil  remains  in  this 
rudimentary  condition  it  may  gener¬ 
ally  be  controlled.  Every  household 
needs  to  be  managed  by  a  clear  brain 
and  a  firm  hand.  The  eyes  of  child¬ 
hood  are  bright,  but  they  have  not 
been  trained  to  see  far;  and  if  the 
little  feet  stumble  or  stray  they  must 
be  placed  firmly  in  the  path  and  urged 
onward  to  the  goal.  Where  this  is 
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not  done  they  will  loiter  on  the  road 
and  probably  wander  away  to  ruin. 
The  suggestions  of  evil  that  at  first 
might  have  been  easily  suppressed 
will  be  multiplied  a  hundred  fold  till 
they  prevent  all  genuine  growth  and 
advancement. 

Much  of  our  trouble  with  the  little 
ones  is  due  to  our  own  lack  of  earn¬ 
estness  and  decision.  “Johnny,” 
said  an  old  lady  to  her  grandson  who 
had  been  repeatedly  jumping  from  the 
front  step,  a  feat  that  was  attended 
with  considerable  danger.  “  Johnny, 
if  I  were  you  I  wouldn’t  jump  from 
the  step.”  The  boy  did  not  mind 
her  at  all,  but  continued  jumping. 
Then  a  bystander  indignantly  re¬ 
marked :  “Aren’t  you  ashamed  not 
to  mind  your  grandmother?”  John¬ 
ny  bridled  up  in  a  minute.  “She 
'didn’t  tell  me  to  stop,”  he  replied. 
“  She  said,  ‘  If  she  was  me  she  wouldn’t 
jump  from  the  step.’  Of  course  she 
wouldn’t.  An  old  woman  couldn’t 
jump  so  far.  If  she  had  told  me  to 
stop  I  would  have  stopped.” 

On  fine  Sunday  mornings  our  ques¬ 
tion  is  apt  to  present  itself  with  re¬ 
doubled  importunity.  In  every  well 
regulated  Christian  household  the 
rule  is,  “  From  the  family  to  the 
school,  from  the  school  to  church, 
and  from  the  church  to  heaven.”  I 
have  some  faith  in  the  new  science  of 
heredity,  which  claims  to  tell  us  in 
what  degree  our  physical  and  moral 
qualities  are  derived  from  our  ances¬ 
tors,  and  which  illustrates,  among 
other  things,  the  unspeakable  blessing 
of  being  descended  from  good  Chris¬ 
tian  people ;  but  I  have  more  faith 
in  the  grace  of  God  and  in  the  power 
of  Christian  training.  Where  these 
conditions  are  present  it  is  ordinarily 
not  difficult  to  lead  a  child  in  the  way 
he  should  go,  and  when  love  plucks 
for  the  child  the  fruits  and  flowers 
which  its  little  hands  are  unable  to 
reach,  the  journey  becomes  an  unfail¬ 
ing  source  of-  pleasure.  But  unfortu¬ 
nately  there  are  many  households 
where  the  bond  of  union  is  greatly 
relaxed,  and  the  voice  of  Christian 
admonition  is  but  rarely  heard. 

Even  under  the  most  favorable  cir¬ 
cumstances  it  will  not  be  claimed  that 
any  one  is  beyond  the  reach  of  temp¬ 


tation.  Is  it  surprising  then  that 
when  the  bell  rings  for  church  or 
Sunday-school  many  boys  and  girls 
should  ask  themselves  the  question, 
“  What  is  the  use  ?  ”  In  Sunday- 
schools  we  have  heard  a  crowd  of 
boys  singing  at  the  top  of  their  voices 
a  hymn  which  was  once  popular : 

The  Sunday-school,  that  blessed  place, 

Oh,  ’tis  the  place  I  love," 

while  all  the  time  their  bright  eyes 
were  peering  through  the  windows 
towards  the  green  fields  and  verdant 
pastures.  In  its  sincerity  their  sing¬ 
ing  may  have  reminded  us  of  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  an  aged  negro  in  Albany, 
many  years  ago,  who,  while  a  cele¬ 
brated  orator  was  discoursing  on  the 
evils  of  slavery  fell  asleep  and  began 
to  snore.  “Ah,  my  dear  suffering 
brother,”  exclaimed  the  sympathetic 
orator,  “  you  may  well  groan  !  ” 

The  time  soon  passes  away  when 
the  parent  can  assume  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  answering  the  life-questions 
of  the  child.  As  childhood  advances 
to  youth  duty  knocks  at  the  door  and 
demands  a  direct  and  immediate  an¬ 
swer.  “What  is  the  use  of  acquiring 
a  good  education  ?  ”  This  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  the  youthful  soul  must 
answer  for  itself  and  in  its  own  way. 
The  authority  of  parents  and  teachers 
may  instill  a  certain  measure  of  in¬ 
struction,  but  the  time  will  come 
when  the  boy  must  ask  himself,  Will 
it  pay  to  go  further  ?  You  may  coax 
or  drive  him  onward — you  may  induce 
him  to  go  through  all  the  motions  of 
getting  a  first-class  education,  but 
unless  he  has  first  answered  this  ques¬ 
tion  affirmatively  to  his  own  sou1,  you 
are  simply  preparing  him  to  become 
a  first-class  fraud. 

Does  it  pay  to  acquire  a  good  edu¬ 
cation  ?  If  you  are  like  the  man 
with  the  muck-rake,  whom  Bunyan 
saw  in  his  vision,  caring  only  for  the 
accumulation  of  wealth,  it  probably 
will  not  pay.  It  is  even  possib’e  that 
it  may  interfere  with  your  financial 
prospects.  The  man  whose  eyes  are 
fixed  upon  the  stars  will  fail  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  pebbles  that  are  scattered 
around  his  feet.  “  This  coin,”  said 
Whitefield,  holding  a  guinea  in  his 
hand,  “  is  bright,  is  beautiful,  is  pre- 
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cious ;  but  when  I  hold  it  too  close 
to  my  eye  it  hides  the  grand  pano¬ 
rama  of  hill  and  valley,  the  glorious 
world  which  the  Lord  has  made/’  I 
have  never  known  more  than  about 
half  a  dozen  millionaires,  and  I  must 
say  that  the  majority  of  them  were 
among  the  most  stupid  men  I  ever 
knew.  They  were  emphatically  men 
of  one  idea-— the  idea  of  making 
money — and  in  its  development  they 
sacrificed  every  exalted  aspiration. 
They  had  no  taste  for  literature,  art, 
science — not  even  for  religion.  Not 
one  of  them  was,  however,  quite  as 
stupid  as  a  certain  one  of  the  silver 
kings  of  the  West — an  Irishman  who 
made  his  millions  by  the  discovery  of 
a  mine.  He  carries  a  $500  gold 
watch,  but  can  never  learn  to  know 
the  characters  which  are  inscribed  on 
its  dial.  When  any  one  asks  him 
what  o’clock  it  is,  he  extends  his 
grand  repeater  and  says  :  “  Now  you 
look  for  yourself,  and  then  you’ll 
know  I’m  not  lying  to  you.” 

Fortunately  for  the  church  and  the 
world  there  are  still  some  persons, 
young  and  old,  who  appreciate,  how¬ 
ever  vaguely,  the  truth  declared  by 
the  great  Master,  that  “  man  does  not 
live  by  bread  alone.”  They  feel  that 
knowledge  is  its  own  exceeding  great 
reward,  and  as  the  mysteries  of 
nature  are  gradually  revealed  to  them 
thev  are  ready  to  exclaim  with  Plaio  : 
“  O  God,  I  think  Thy  thoughts  after 
Thee  !  ”  No  doubt  a  certain  laud¬ 
able  ambition  for  temporal  success  is 
essential  to  continued  effort,  especially 
in  youth,  but  it  must  never  be  the 
highest  object  of  those  who  would 
climb  the  hill  of  science.  Those  who 
fail  to  achieve  eminence  are  not  to  be 
pitied,  but  rather  those  who  do  not 
lift  up  their  nature  to  the  level  for 
which  God  designed  it.  As  Holmes 
says : 

“  A  few  can  touch  the  magic  string, 

And  noisy  fame  is  proud  to  win  them. 

Alas  !  for  those  who  never  sing, 

But  die  with  all  their  music  in  them.', 

We  have  not  much  faith  in  what  is 
generally  called  the  power  of  genius, 
whether  in  the  work  of  education  or 
the  work  of  life.  The  boy  who  can 
do  everything  generally  ends  by  pro¬ 
ducing  nothing.  We  have  known 


boys  at  school  who  not  only  ranked 
high  in  scholarship,  but  could  draw 
and  paint,  make  scientific  collections, 
sing  and  dance.  Such  boys  are 
almost  worshipped  by  their  compan¬ 
ions,  but  we  always  pity  them.  It  is 
the  old  story:  ‘‘Jack  of  all  trades 
and  master  of  none.” 

Goethe  explained  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  talent  and  genius  by  asserting 
that  a  man  of  talent  masters  his  sub¬ 
ject,  but  the  man  of  genius  is  mastered 
by  it.  The  former  by  patient  toil  be¬ 
comes  familiar  with  his  theme  and 
composes  excellent  work;  the  latter 
beholds  his  ideal  as  in  a  vision,  and 
produces  his  masterpieces  by  a  kind 
of  inspiration.  Goethe  himself  de¬ 
clared  that  he  wrote  poems  because 
their  subjects  had  taken  possession  of 
his  soul  and  would  not  let  him  rest 
until  he  had  expressed  his  thoughts  in 
poetry ;  but  he  did  not  tell  his  won¬ 
dering  admirers  that  he  was  the  hard¬ 
est  student  of  his  age,  and  that  it  was 
only  after  years  of  preliminary  study 
that  he  was  able  to  produce  his  cele¬ 
brated  works.  Personally  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  agree  with  a  celebrated 
artist,  in  saying  that  for  all  practical 
purposes  genius  is  a  capacity  for  hard 
work — not  spasmodic  work,  but  con¬ 
stant,  unremitting  toil.  Richard  Burke 
was,  in  his  youth,  considered  more 
talented  than  his  brother  Edward,  but 
he  remained  in  obscurity  while  his 
brother  became  the  most  celebrated 
man  in  the  world.  One  day  Richard 
remarked,  after  one  of  his  brother’s 
great  speeches,  “I  often  wonder  how 
it  comes  that  Edward  has  monopolized 
all  the  brains  in  the  family,  but  then 
I  remember  that  when  we  were  boys 
together  he  was  always  at  work  when 
we  were  at  play.”  Arminius  Vambery 
is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  scholars 
and  travelers  of  the  age.  Pie  began 
his  career  as  a  poor  boy  who  per¬ 
formed  the  most  menial  service  at  the 
university  in  return  for  his  instruction. 
He  was  lame  and  somewhat  deformed, 
and  of  course  his  fellow-students  treat¬ 
ed  him  “  like  a  little  puppy  dog.” 
Yet  he  had  discovered  his  talent  for 
languages  and  determined,  in  addition 
to  his  other  labors,  to  commit  to 
memory  every  day  one  hundred  words 
in  a  foreign  language — a  rule  from 
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which  he  never  deviated.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  trace  his  brilliant  career. 
He  is,  or  was  a  few  years  ago,  a  pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  institution  at  which  he 
graduated.  More  exalted  positions 
have  been  offered  him,  but  like  the 
Shunamite  in  the  Scripture,  he  dwells 
among  his  own  people,  the  glory  of 
his  native  land. 

We  delight  in  such  examples  of 
heroic  perseverance.  Do  we  take 
pleasure  in  the  achievements  of  the 
physical  athlete?  It  is  no  doubt  a 
glorious  thing  to  behold  humanity  in 
its  strivings  for  the  mastery,  but  here 
are  the  records  of  struggles  grander 
far  than  those  which  won  the  laurel 
of  Olympus. 

All  our  readers  revere  the  memory 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Harbaugh,  the 
au  hor  of  “The  Heavenly  Home” — 
the  sacred  poet  who  poured  out  his 
soul  in  the  composition  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  hymn,  “Jesus,  I  live  to  Thee.” 
He  was  a  working  miil-wright  when 
he  answered  for  himself  the  question, 
“  What  is  the  use  of  getting  an  edu¬ 
cation?”  “  We  know  a  young  man,” 
he  says,  in  one  of  his  articles,  “who 
in  the  course  of  his  business  as  a  jour¬ 
neyman  mechanic  was  thrown  among 
a  company  of  young  fellow-workmen, 
who  had  ‘  no  other  resort/  as  they 
thought,  but  to  spend  their  evenings 
in  playing  cards  in  a  mill,  which  they 
were  at  the  time  furnishing  with  its 
inside  machinery  and  fixtures.  Hav¬ 
ing  been  trained  to  different  habits, 
he  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  another 
place  of  resort.  He  procured  candles 
and  fixed  up  for  himself  a  study  in  a 
finished  bolt-chest,  where  he  spent 
his  evenings  in  reading,  writing  and 
study.  When  the  card-players  fell 
out  in  the  game,  and  swore  at  one 
another  in  ftarful  style,  he  was  getting 
along  on  the  very  best  of  terms  with 
poets,  historians  and  sages  of  other 
days.  These  conversed  with  him 
kindly  and  wisely,  and  did  not  seem 
at  all  ashamed  or  impatient  of  his 
humble  company.” 

1  hese  are  Harbaugh’s  own  words. 
He  further  telis  that  he  labored  dili¬ 
gently  until  he  had  saved  $200.  Tnis 
was,  fifty  years  ago,  a  larger  sum  than 
it  is  at  present  and  more  difficult  to 
earn.  He  was  delighted  to  know 


that  he  could  now  continue  his  stud¬ 
ies  with  more  advantage.  Then  his 
employer  failed  and  every  cent  of  the 
money  was  lost.  Many  persons  would 
have  given  up  in  despair,  but  Har¬ 
baugh  was  incited  to  renewed  effort. 
He  labored  patiently  until  he  had 
saved  $200  more,  and  then  he  went 
to  college. 

“  This  is  the  stuff  of  which  heroes 
are  made.  Men  of  such  mould  always 
become  men  of  mark  and  power. 
There  are  many  young  men  who 
would  like  to  have  the  renown  of  ripe 
scholarship,  but  they  lack  the  energy 
and  industry  to  acquire  it.  There  are 
seme  who  would  like  to  be  heralds  of 
the  cross,  while  they  shrink  from  its 
burdens ;  men  of  lofty  aspirings  and 
no  principle,  who  must  be  carried 
into  the  sacred  office  or  never  enter 
it  at  all.”  It  is  not  these  who  become 
most  useful,  but  rather  those  who 
have  to  fight  their  way  onward  inch 
by  inch — to  whom  every  day  of  their 
educational  period  is  at  the  same  time 
a  battle  and  a  victory. 


A  story  is  told  of  an  old  lady  who 
refused  to  be  comforted  by  her  pas¬ 
tor’s  assurance  that  when  he  left  she 
would  have  a  better  pastor  as  a  suc¬ 
cessor.  “  Na,  na,”  she  said,  “I  have 
seen  fourteen  changes  in  the  ministers 
since  I  attended  the  kirk  and  every 
one  had  been  waur  than  anither.” 


A  stranger  in  Austin  met  Uncle 
Mose  and  asked  him:  “  Where  does 
Colonel  Yerger  reside?”  “  He  libs 
out  dar  on  Austin  avenue,  some- 
whais.”  “What  is  the  number  of 
the  house?”  “Huh!  Yo  finds  de 
number  on  de  dore.  Don’t  yer  know 
how  how  ter  read  yit  ?” 


“What  is  an  edition  de  luxe?” 
asked  a  customer  in  a  Pittsburgh  book 
store. 

“It  is  simply  an  edition  de  looks,” 
was  the  conclusive  reply. 


Punch  says — “A  man  who  goes  to 
church  to  cnew  tobacco  and  spit  on 
the  floor,  ought  to  be  taken  by  the 
heels  and  scrubbed  upon  the  spot 
until  it  is  made  clean.” 
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OUR  CABINET. 


A  Roman  Coin. 


This  is  a  coin  of  the  Emperor 
Gordian,  the  younger,  who  reigned 
from  a.  r>.  238  to  a.  d.  244.  His 
story,  as  related  by  Gibbon,  is  very 
pathetic.  In  his  fourteenth  year  he 
was  forced  to  accept  the  imperial  dig¬ 
nity,  as  the  representative  of  the  most 
prominent  family  in  Rome.  Unex¬ 
pectedly  he  developed  remarkable 
talents,  and  won  several  important 
victories  when  he  was  but  nineteen 
years  old.  In  his  twenty  first  year  he 
was  murdered  by  an  ambitious  general. 

Gordian  belongs  to  the  period  of 
the  downfall  of  heathenism.  Fifty 
years  later  Christianity  was  officially 
recognized,  and  hope  once  more 
began  to  animate  the  hearts  of  the 
Roman  people.  This  coin,  which  is 
by  no  means  as  well  executed  as  those 
of  the  earlier  emperors,  is  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  decline  of  art  which  ac¬ 
companied  the  gradual  downfall  of 
the  Roman  empire. 

Mnemonic  Tines. 

Many  persons  find  it  difficult  to 
remember  the  order  of  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament  from  Romans  to 
Revelation.  At  the  great  school  of 
Rugby  in  England,  many  years  ago, 
some  one  arranged  them  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  mnemonic  lines,  which  the  boys 
found  to  be  of  great  aid  in  the  work 
of  committing  the  names  to  memory: 
“  Rom,  Cor,  Cor,  Gal,  Ephe, 

Phil,  Col,  Thess,  Thessalo, 

Timy,  Timy,  Tit,  Philemon, 
Hebrews,  James,  Pet,  Pet,  John, 
John,  John,  Jude,  Revelation.” 


Cistern  or  Fountain? 

An  aged  teacher,  having  heard  a 
young  man  preach,  was  asked  how  he 
liked  the  sermon.  “  Very  much,”  he 
replied,  “  but  I  must  hear  him  a  num¬ 
ber  of  times  before  I  can  tell  whether 
his  mind  is  a  cistern  or  a  fountain.” 
Being  asked  to  explain  his  remark,  he 
continued  :  “  There  are  some  minds 
which  are  cisterns ;  like  they  need  to 
be  constantly  filled  from  the  outside  ; 
and  though  they  furnish  abundant 
streams  at  first,  they  soon  run  dry. 
Other  minds  are  like  fountains,  which 
furnish  a  constant  stream  of  the  pure 
water  of  life.  For  my  part  I  prefer 
a  fountain  to  a  cistern,  for  I  know  I 
shall  be  as  thirsty  hereafter  as  1  am  to¬ 
day.” 


Discovery  by  Bryennios. 

It  is  reported  from  London  that 
Bryennios,  the  learned  Archbishop  of 
Nicomedia,  has  made  another  discov¬ 
ery.  It  will  be  remembered  that  it 
was  he  who,  a  few  years  ago  brought 
to  light  the  Didache  or  Teaching  of 
the  Twelve  Apostles.  He  also  found  the 
conclusion  of  the  Epistle  of  Clement 
and  several  patristic  works.  Now  it  is 
announced  that  he  has  discovered,  in  a 
Mohammedam  library  in  Damascus,  a 
copy  of  the  New  Testament  which  is 
at  least  as  old  as  the  copy  of  the 
Scriptures  which  T  schendorf  found  in 
the  convent  on  Mt.  Sinai.  Unless  it 
should  turn  out  to  be  a  duplicate  of 
the  Sinaitic  manuscript,  the  discovery 
by  Bryennios  may  lead  to  important 
results  in  textual  criticism. 


The  Corn  Church. 

The  Hill  church  in  Berks  County 
was,  at  one  time,  popularly  called, 
“  Die  Welsch-Korn  Kirche,”  or  “  In- 
dian-corn  Church.”  It  received  this 
name  from  the  fact  that  the  neighbors 
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were  accustomed  to  hang  their  seed- 
corn  under  the  roof  of  a  small  porch 
before  the  church  door.  Here  it  re¬ 
mained  undisturbed  from  one  season 
to  the  other,  and  though  any  one 
might  have  reached  it  with  his  hand, 
it  is  not  known  that  a  single  ear  was 
ever  stolen.  What  striking  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  honesty  of  the  times !  I 
fear  that  even  the  worthy  members  of 
the  Hill  church  would  hardly  venture 
to  hang  up  their  seed-corn  before  the 
church  door  now. —  Old  Paper. 


A  True  Story. 

“  Papa,  will  you  please  give  me 
-fifty  cents  for  my  spring  hat  ?  ’Most 
all  the  academy  girls  have  theirs.” 

“  No,  May,  I  can’t  spare  the  money.” 

The  above  request  was  persuasively 
made  by  a  sixteen-year  old  maiden  as 
she  was  preparing  for  school,  one 
fine  spring  morning.  The  refusal 
came  from  the  parent  in  a  curt,  indif¬ 
ferent  tone.  The  disappointed  girl 
went  to  school.  The  father  started 
for  his  place  of  business.  On  his  way 
thither  he  met  a  friend,  and,  being 
hail  fellow  well  met,  he  invited  him 
into  Mac’s  for  a  drink.  As  usual, 
there  were  others  there,  and  the  man 
that  could  not  spare  his  daughter  fifty 
cents  for  a  hat,  treated  the  crowd. 

When  about  to  leave,  he  laid  a  half- 
dollar  on  the  counter,  which  just  paid 
for  the  drinks. 

Just  then  the  saloon-keeper’s  daugh¬ 
ter  entered,  and  going  behind  the 
bar,  said  :  “Papa,  I  want  fifty  cents 
for  my  new  spring  hat.” 

“  All  right,”  said  the  dealer,  and 
taking  up  the  half-dollar  from  the 
counter,  he  handed  it  over  to  the  girl, 
who  departed  smiling. 

May’s  father  seemed  dazed,  walked 
out  alone,  and  said  to  himself :  “  I 
had  to  bring  my  fifty  cents  here  for 
the  rumseller’s  daughter  to  buy  a  hat 
with,  after  refusing  it  to  my  own.  I’ll 
never  drink  another  drop.” 

And  he  kept  his  pledge. — Phila¬ 
delphia  Methodist. 


May  God  bless  and  help  every  boy 
whose  heart  is  filled  with  ambition  to 
be  a  blessing  and  “  staff”  to  his 
mother. 


A  Fact  Worth  Knowing. 

Astronomers  say  that  if  a  cannon  ball 
was  fired  from  the  earth  to  Saturn,  it 
would  be  one  hundred  and  eighty 
years  in  getting  there.  In  that  event, 
Professor  John  Phenix  thinks  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Saturn  would  have  time 
enough  to  dodge  the  shot. 


Mr.  Cochonette  (a  wealthy  pork 
packer,  not  of  Chicago  :  “  This  is  my 
study.” 

Friend  :  “  What  a  beautiful  library 
of  interesting  works  you  have!” 

Mr.  C.:  Well,  I  reckon.  Just  look 
at  them  bindin’s ;  every  one  of  'em 
pigskin,  and  every  porker  from  which 
they  was  tanned  killed  in  my  own 
abattoor.  Oh,  blow  yer  French! 
Slaughter  house  is  good  enough  for 
me.  Tell  ye,  we  Westerners  is  great 
on  litertoor.” 


Retirement. — One  of  the  most 
beautiful  descriptions  of  retirement 
is  an  ode  of  Charles  Cotton,  the 
friend  of  old  Isaac  Walton,  the  famous 
piscator. 

How  calm  and  quiet  a  delight 
It  is  alone 

To  read,  and  meditate,  and  write, 

By  none  offended,  and  offending  none  ; 
To  walk,  ride  sit,  or  sleep,  at  one’s  own  ease, 
And  pleasing  a  man’s  soul,  none  other  to  dis¬ 
please. 


Never  answer  a  calumniator.  If 
you  will  only  give  a  rattlesnake  time 
enough,  he  will  bite  himself,  and  die 
of  his  own  venom.” 


OUR  BOOK  TABLE. 

The  Lily  Among  Thorns.  A  Study  of  the 
Biblical  Drama  entitled  the  SoDg  of  Songs. 
By  William  Elliott  Griffis,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  the 
Shawmut  Congregational  Church,  Boston, 
Mass.,  and  author  of  the  Mikado’s  Empire. 
Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton,  Mifflin 
and  Company.  1890. 

Every  reader  of  the  Bible  must  appreciate 
the  beauty  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  but  there 
are  comparatively  few  who  are  aware  how  much 
light  has  been  cast  by  modern  research  on  its 
construction  and  significance.  In  this  fascinat¬ 
ing  volume  Dr.  Griffis  gives  the  results  of  recent 
critical  study  in  language  so  simple  that  every 
one  can  understand  it,  but  withal  so  choice  and 
beautiful  that  his  entire  monograph  might  al¬ 
most  be  termed  a  prose-poem.  In  the  second 
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part  of  the  volume  the  Song  of  Songs  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  dramatic  form,  which  tells  the  story 
of  the  beautiful  Shulamite,  resisting  the  bland¬ 
ishments  of  the  court  of  Solomon  and  remain¬ 
ing  faithful  to  the  pure  affection  of  her  youth. 
Though  the  author  does  not  accept  the  current 
allegorical  interpretation,  he  finds  in  the  Song 
of  Songs  “  a  stainlessly  chaste  love  poefn,  the 
epic  of  a  woman’s  purity,  a  satire  on  polygamy, 
lofty  ethical  teachings,  and  a  spiritual  doctrine 
taught  in  a  dramatic  form.’’ 

Every  Christian  reader,  we  feel  sure,  will  find 
this  volume  delightful,  even  though  he  should 
dissent  from  some  of  its  conclusions.  When 
we  add  that  the  book  is  printed  at  the  celebrated 
Riverside  Press,  our  readers  may  be  assured  of 
its  remarkable  typographical  beauty. 

Constance  Aylmer,  a  Tale  of  the  Times  of 
Peter  Stuyvesant.  By  Helen  Fitch  Parker, 
author  of"  Blind  Florette,’’  etc.  With  an  in¬ 
troduction  by  Prof.  Henry  W.  Parker.  New 
York:  John  B.  Alden,  Publisher.  1889. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  this 
book  as  well  suited  for  the  Sunday-school  or 
parish  library.  There  is  no  danger  that  it  will 
remain  unread.  As  a  story  it  is  very  interest¬ 
ing,  while  its  religious  and  moral  tone  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired.  We  have  recently  read 
several  stories  descriptive  of  life  in  the  Dutch 
colony  of  New  Amsterdam  ;  but  none  of  these 
manifested  more  thorough  familiarity  with  the 
subject  than  the  volume  before  us.  The  hero¬ 
ine  is  English,  but  in  New  Amsterdam  she  is 
brought  into  intimate  relations  with  leading 
Dutch  families.  Finally  she  returns  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  we  have  a  picture  of  the  times  of 
Oliver  Cromwell.  Altogether  the  book  is  in¬ 
teresting  and  instructive. 

Genesis  of  Power  and  the  Media  through 
which  it  Acts.  By  Thomas  F.  Campbell, 
A.M.  New  York:  John  B.  Alden,  Pub¬ 
lisher.  1890. 

This  is  a  book  on  a  profound  subject,  and  we 
may  well  believe  the  author  when  he  says  that 
it  contains  “  the  mature  results  of  thirty-six 
years'  labor  in  the  church  and  in  the  school¬ 
room.’’  The  earlier  chapters  are  devoted  to 
the  manifestations  of  power  in  nature,  for  which 
the  atheistic  theory  cannot  acceunt.  Spirit  is 
shown  to  be  the  source  of  physical  power;  and 
the  Gospel  is  represented  as  the  completed  for¬ 
mula  for  the  salvation  of  all  who  believe  it. 
Though  we  might  hesitate  to  agree  in  every 
respect  with  the  suggestions  of  the  author  on 
methods  of  Christian  Union,  contained  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  volume,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  the  work,  as  a  whole,  is  well  written, 
and  that  it  is  deserving  of  careful  study. 

Portraits  of  Friends.  By  John  Campbell 
Shairp,  author  of  Culture  and  Religion.  With 
a  sketch  of  Principal  Shairp,  by  William 
Young  Sellers,  and  an  etched  portrait.  Bos¬ 
ton  and  New  York  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  and 
Company,  The  Riverside  Press,  Cambridge. 
1889. 

Principal  Shairp  was  one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  men  in  the  recent  literary  history  of  Scot¬ 
land.  He  was  skilled  in  so  many  departments 
of  knowledge  that  it  might  almost  have  been 
said  of  him,  as  it  was  of  Leibnitz,  that  “he 
drove  all  the  sciences  abreast.’’  As  a  writer  of 
pure,  idiomatic  English  he  was  unequalled  ;  and 
as  he  was  in  the  best  sense  “  a  lover  of  men,”  it 
was  his  recreation  to  write  biographical  sketches 


of  his  most  eminent  cotemporaries.  These 
sketches  may  well  be  called  portraits,  for  they 
give  us  a  better  idea  of  their  subjects  than  could 
be  conveyed  by  the  pencil  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  artist.  Principal  Shairp  died  in  1885, 
and  now  we  have,  in  a  beautiful  volume,  a 
number  of  these  sketches,  supplemented  by  one 
of  their  author,  by  his  friend,  Prof.  Sellers. 
Every  lover  of  good  literature  will  at  once  ap¬ 
preciate  the  unusual  interest  and  excellence  of 
such  a  book. 

Tropical  Africa.  By  Henry  Drummond, 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  author  of  “Natural  Law  in 
the  Spiritual  World.’’  New  York  :  John  B. 
Alden,  Publisher.  1890. 

Books  of  African  travel  are  mostly  uninterest¬ 
ing  to  the  general  reader,  but  this  is  an  excep¬ 
tion.  The  author,  who  is  a  master  in  literature, 
has  not  burdened  his  pages  with  scientific  ob¬ 
servations  ;  but  by  rendering  prominent  the 
most  interesting  features  of  his  journey,  has  told 
us  in  brief  compass  all  that  most  of  us  care  to 
know  about  the  dark  continent.  His  book  is 
brilliant,  and  reads  like  a  romance.  That  it 
should  be  possible  to  sell  a  book  of  132  pages — 
illustrated  and  neatly  bound — for  the  small  sum 
of  thirty-five  cents,  is  certainly  one  of  the  won¬ 
ders  of  modern  book-making. 

Luther  on  Education,  including  a  Histori¬ 
cal  Introduction  and  a  Translation  of  the  Re¬ 
former’s  two  most  important  educational 
treatises.  By  F.  V.  N.  Painter,  A.M.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Modern  Languages  in  Roanoke 
College,  and  author  of  a  ‘‘  History  of  Educa¬ 
tion.”  Philadelphia:  Lutheran  Publication 
Society. 

Every  student  of  the  history  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  is  aware  in  a  general  way  that  Luther  was 
profoundly  interested  in  the  cause  of  popular 
education.  The  extent  of  his  labors  in  this  di¬ 
rection  has,  however,  not  been  generally 
appreciated,  and  his  most  important  educa¬ 
tional  treatises  had  hitherto  remained  untrans¬ 
lated.  In  introducing  these  treatises  to  Ameri¬ 
can  readers  Prof.  Painter  has  performed  an 
important  service  in  the  cause  of  education. 
He  not  only  shows  how  Luther  anticipated 
some  of  the  most  important  principles  of  mod¬ 
ern  pedagogics,  but  that  his  writings  contain 
many  hints  by  which  our  present  educators 
might  do  well  to  profit.  The  work  of  transla¬ 
tion  and  exposition  was  difficult,  but  it  has  been 
well  performed. 

St.  Nicholas  for  February,  1890.  The 
leading  article  in  the  February  St.  Nicholas  is 
“  The  Story  of  the  Great  Storm  at  Samoa,’’ 
retold  by  John  P.  Dunning,  who  was  corres¬ 
pondent  at  Samoa  for  the  Associated  Press, 
when  the  great  disaster  occurred.  The  other 
articles  in  it  are  “  A  Wonderful  pair  of  Slip¬ 
pers,”  Walter  Camp’s  foot-ball  article,  “A 
Bluenose  Vendetta,’’  “  Two  Ways  of  Having  a 
Good  Time,’’  “Every-day  Bacteria,”  “An 
Armadillo  Hunt,”  “  The  Launching  of  a  War- 
Ship,’’  “  Old  Chief  Crowfoot,”  “  May  Bartlett’s 
Stepmother,’’  and  “  Crowded  Out. o’  Crofield.’’ 

The  Youth’s  Companion,  Perry  Mason  & 
Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  comes  weekly  filled  with 
interesting  reading  matter  for  young  and  old. 
The  variety  of  its  contents  is  faithfully  kept  up 
and  its  contents  abound  in  that  which  is  in¬ 
structive.  We  know  of  no  better  journal  of  the 
kind  for  the  family. 
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Lesson  IX.  Second  Sunday  in  Lent.  March  2,  1890. 


JESUS  AT  NAZARETH.— Luke  4:  10-32. 


16  And  he  came  to  Nazareth,  where  he  had  been 
brought  up:  and,  as  his  custom  was,  he  went  into 
the  synagogue  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  stood  up  for 
to  read. 

17  And  there  was  delivered  unto  him  the  book  of 
the  prophet  Esaias.  And  when  he  had  opened  the 
book,  he  found  the  place  where  it  was  written, 

18  The  Spirit  of  tne  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  he 
hath  anointed  me  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor ; 
he  hath  «ent  me  to  heal  the  brokenhearted,  to  preach 
deliverance  to  the  captives  and  recovering  of  sight  to 
the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised, 

19  To  preach  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord. 

20  And  he  closed  the  book,  and  he  gave  it  again  to 
the  minister,  and  sat  down.  And  the  eyes  of  all  them 
that  were  in  the  synagogue  were  fastened  on  him. 

21  And  he  began  to  say  unto  them,  This  day  is  this 
Scripture  fulfilled  in  your  ears. 

22  And  all  bare  him  witness,  and  wondered  at  the 
gracious  words  which  proceeded  out  of  his  mouth. 
And'thev  said,  Is  not  this  Joseph’s  son  ? 

23  And  he  said  unto  them,  \e  will  surely  say  unto 
me  this  proverb,  Physician,  heal  thyself:  whatsoever 
we  have  heard  done  in  Capernaum,  do  also  here  in 
thy  country. 


GOLDEN  TEXT. 

He  came  unto  his  own,  and  his 
own  received  him  not.— John  1 :  11. 


24  And  he  said,  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  No  prophet 
is  accepted  in  his  own  country. 

25  But  1  tell  you  of  a  truth,  many  widows  were  in 
Israel  in  the  days  of  Elias,  when  the  heaven  was 
shut  up  three  years  and  six  months,  when  great 
famine  was  throughout  all  the  land  ; 

26  But  unto  none  of  them  was  Elias  sent,  save  un¬ 
to  Sarepta,  a  city  of  Sidon,  unto  a  woman  that  was  a 
widow. 

27  And  many  lepers  were  in  Israel  in  the  time  of 
Eliseus  the  prophet;  and  none  of  them  was  cleansed, 
saving  Naaman  the  Syrian. 

28  And  all  they  in  the  synagogue,  when  they  heard 
these  things,  were  filled  with  wrath, 

29  And  rose  up,  and  thrust  him  out  of  the  city,  and 
led  him  unto  the  brow  of  the  hill  whereon  their  city 
was  built,  that  they  might  cast  him  down  headlong. 

30  But  he,  passing  through  the  midst  of  them, 
went  his  way, 

31  And  came  down  to  Capernaum,  a  city  of  Galilee, 
and  taught  them  on  the  Sabbath  days, 

32  And  they  were  astonished  at  his  doctrine  :  for 
his  word  was  with  power. 


DAILY  READINGS. 

M.  Luke  4  :  16-32.  T.  Mark  6:  1-6.  W.  Luke  6  : 
17-31.  Th.  John  8:  23-36.  F.  John  9:  1-17.  S. 
Matt.  11  :  25-30.  Su.  Isa.  61  s  1-11. 


Catechism. 

Qustion  1.  What  is  thy  only  comfort  in  life  and  death. 

Answer.  That  I  with  body  and  soul,  both  in  life  and  death,  am  not  my  own,  but  belong  unto 
my  faithful  Savioub  Jesus  Christ,  who,  with  His  precious  blood,  hath  fully  satisfied  for  all  my 
sins,  and  delivered  me  from  all  the  power  of  the  devil;  and  so  preserves  me  that,  without  the 
will  of  my  heavenly  Father,  not  a  hair  can  fall  from  my  head;  yea,  that  all  things  must 
be  subservient  to  my  salvation;  and  therefore,  by  His  Holy  Spirit,  He  also  assures  me  of 
eternal  life,  and  makes  me  sincerely  willing  and  ready  henceforth  to  live  unto  Him. 


Questions  on  the  Lesson 

BY  REV.  J.  E.  HIESTER,  D.D. 


What  is  the  topic  of  the  lesson?  Repeat  the 
Golden  Text.  Recite  the  Catechism.  How  long  an 
interval  is  there  between  the  last  lesson  and  this? 
When  did  Jesus  visit  Nazareth?  Where  did  He 
spend  most  of  the  first  year  of  His  ministry?  Why 
did  He  leave  Judea  now  ?  16.  How  long  did  Christ 
live  at  Nazareth?  What  was  His  custom  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath?  In  what  respects  was  His  custom  an  example 
for  us?  What  were  the  synagogues?  Of  what  did 
their  services  consist?  17.  What  book  was  given 
to  Jesus  ?  Who  was  Esaias?  How  were  books  made 
in  those  days?  18,  What  passage  did  He  read?  To 
whom  did  the  prophecy  refer?  What  is  the  gospel? 
What  are  some  of  the  fruits  and  effects  of  it  ?  19, 
What  is  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord  ?  From 
what  event  to  what  time  does  the  gospel  era  ex¬ 
tend?  To  what  does  the  prophecy  allude?  How  of¬ 
ten  did  the  year  of  jubilee  recur?  In  what  respect 


did  the  year  of  jubilee  resemble  the  gospel  time  ? 
20.  How  did  He  shut  the  book?  What  did  His  sit¬ 
ting  down  indicate?  What  customs  were  in  vogue 
then?  21.  When  was  the  prophecy  fulfilled?  2*4. 
What  impression  did  He  make  on  His  hearers  ? 
What  destroyed  the  good  impression?  23.  V'hat 
were  their  thoughts  ?  21.  WTfiy  did  not  Christ  work 
miracles  there?  25.  VThat  facts  did  He  quote  to  jus¬ 
tify  Himself?  Who  was  Elias?  26.  Why  were  not 
other  widows  fed  like  the  one  at  Zarephnth  ?  27. 
"Who  was  Eliseus?  Why  was  no  leper  besides 
Naaman  cleansed ?  28.  What  made  them  angry?  29. 
What  was  the  brow  of  the  hill?  30.  Why  did  they 
not  kill  Him  ?  Practical  Suggestions.— 1.  It  is  a 
good  custom  to  attend  church  regularly.  2.  Tne 
whole  Bible  points  to  Christ.  3.  The  Holy  Ghost 
puts  new  meaning,  life  and  power  into  the  Word. 


Notes  on  the  Lesson. 

Time  and  Place. — a.d.  28;  Nazareth  in  Galilee.  The  early  home  of  Jeaua. 
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EXPLANATION  OP  THE  LESSON. 


BY  REV.  J.  E. 

There  is  an  interval  of  about  one  year  be¬ 
tween  the  temptation  of  Christ  in  the  wil¬ 
derness  and  His  visit  to  Nazareth,  which 
St.  Luke  passes  over  in  silence.  Christ’s 
visit  to  Nazareth  took  place  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  second  year  of  His  public  min¬ 
istry,  the  first  of  which  He  spent  mostly  in 
Judea  and  a  few  months  only  in  Galilee. 
During  this  period  occurred  His  first  miracle 
at  Cana,  His  first  passover,  His  conversation 
with  Nicodemus,  His  interview  with  the 
Samaritan  woman  at  Jacob’s  well,  the  heal¬ 
ing  of  the  nobleman’s  son,  and  the  impris¬ 
onment  of  John  the  Baptist.  This  last  event 
induced  Him  to  retire  a  second  time  into 
Galilee.  It  was  on  His  second  return  to 
Galilee  that  His  visit  to  Nazareth  was  made. 

16.  And  he  came  to  Nazareth — An  obscure 
and  a  despised  town  in  Lower  Galilee,  which 
was  the  early  home  of  Jesus.  Christ  made 
in  all  probability  two  visits  to  Nazareth. 
And  as  his  custom  was — He  was  in  the  habit 
of  attending  the  synagogues.  Although  the 
teachings  and  the  practices  of  the  syna¬ 
gogues  were  corrupt,  our  Lord  did  not  ab¬ 
sent  Himself  from  these  services.  What  a 
rebuke  His  example  is  to  those  who  absent 
themselves  from  the  church,  and  stand  aloof 
from  it ;  because  not  everything  is,  as  they 
think,  it  ought  to  be.  Into  the  synagogue — 
The  synagogues  were  Jewish  houses  of  wor¬ 
ship,  rectangular  halls  with  pillared  por¬ 
ticoes  of  Grecian  architecture.  In  the  inte¬ 
rior  seats  were  arranged,  on  the  one  side  for 
the  men,  and  on  the  other  for, the  women, 
who  sat  behind  a  lattice,  shrouded  in  their 
long  veils.  The  officers  of  the  synagogues 
were:  a  ruler  who  conducted  the  services; 
two  or  more  elders  who  had  the  oversight 
over  it ;  the  clerk  who  had  charge  of  the 
sacred  books ;  the  shepherds  who  acted  as 
deacons.  The  ruler  and  the  elders  sat  on 
an  elevated  seat  on  one  side  of  the  house.  The 
services  consisted  of  praise  and  prayer,  the 
reading  of  a  portion  of  the  law  and  of  the 
prophets,  comments  and  remarks  on  the 
lesson  read.  The  synagogues  were  erected 
for  the  convenience  of  the  people  who  lived 
at  a  distance  from  the  temple.  Stood  up  for 
to  read — No  one  but  a  member  of  the  syna¬ 
gogue  was  allowed  to  read,  but  visitors  and 
strangers  were  accorded  the  privilege  to 
make  comments  on  the  lesson.  The  Saviour’s 
rising  was  a  sign  that  He  wished  to  avail 
Himself  of  this  privilege;  and  this  showed 
that  He  was  a  member  of  this  particular 
synagogue. 

17.  The  booh — The  ancient  books  were  not 
leaver  bound  together  as  ours,  but  large 
skins  or  linen  which  were  rolled  up  on  a 
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cylinder.  Esaias — The  Greek  form  of  Isa¬ 
iah,  who  lived  about  700  years  before  Christ. 
Opened — Unrolled. 

18.  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me — 
This  passage  is  a  quotation  from  Is.  61 :  1, 
2,  which  was  universally  understood  to  be 
descriptive  of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah, 
His  office,  His  mission  and  work;  and 
hence  it  has  doubtless  reference  to  the  con¬ 
secration  of  the  Messiah  to  His  office  and 
work  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  descended 
upon  Him  at  His  baptism.  Because  he  hath 
anointed  me  —  Has  appointed  me  by  sol¬ 
emnly  setting  me  apart  to  the  Messianic 
office.  To  preach  the  gospel — To  proclaim 
the  good  tidings.  How  much  greater  are 
our  privileges.  Unto  us  the  gospel  pro¬ 
claims  a  Christ  not  only  come,  but  also  a 
Christ  crucified,  risen,  and  glorified,  a 
Christ  not  only  with  us,  but  also  in  us; 
a  finished  redemption  and  a  free  salvation. 
To  the  poor — To  the  destitute  who  feel  their 
want — to  the  poor  in  spirit.  To  heal  the 
broken-hearted — To  comfort  those  who  are 
overwhelmed  with  sorrow  and  affliction. 
Deliverance  to  the  captives — Deliverance  to  all 
who  are  in  bondage.  Sight  to  the  blind — 
To  the  bodily  and  the  spiritually  blind.  Set  at 
liberty  them  that  are  bruised — Restore  free¬ 
dom  to  the  oppressed. 

19.  To  preach  the  acceptable  year  of  the 
Lord— The  gospel  era,  which  extends  from 
Christ’s  first  advent  to  His  second  coming. 
Allusion  is  here  made  to  the  year  of  jubilee 
which  recurred  every  fiftieth  year,  and  was 
a  type  of  the  New  Testament  times.  During 
the  year  of  jubilee  slaves  were  set  free, 
debts  remitted,  and  forfeited  estates  restored. 
The  deliverance  of  the  gospel  is  not  a  de¬ 
liverance  from  temporal  evils  so  much,  as  a 
deliverance  from  the  power  of  sin  and  of 
the  Devil.  The  blessings  of  the  Messiah’s 
kingdom  were  to  be  first  of  all  spiritual,  al¬ 
though  temporal  blessings  would  go  hand 
in  hand  with  them. 

20.  And  he  closed  the  booh — Rolled  it  up. 
And  he  gave  it  .  .  .  to  the  minister — To  the 
keeper  of  the  sacred  books.  And  sat  down — 
By  this  He  indicated  that  He  wished  to  say 
something.  The  custom  in  the  synagogues 
was  to  stand  while  reading  the  Scriptures, 
and  to  sit  while  making  comments  on  them. 
And  the  eyes  of  all .  .  .  were  fastened  on  him 
— Were  intently  fixed  on  Him,  wraiting  to 
hear  what  explanation  He  would  give  of  the 
words  read.  Congregations  should  give  to 
ministers  their  undivided  attention,  when 
they  preach  the  gospel.  An  inattentive 
audience  makes  a  bad  preacher.  No  one, 
not  even  the  most  gifted,  can  preach  without 
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the  earnest  attention  of  the  hearers.  For 
many  a  poor  sermon  the  congregation,  and 
not  the  minister,  is  to  blame.  Earnestness 
must  respond  to  earnestness. 

21.  And  he  began  to  say — This  implies 
that  we  have  not  here  His  whole  discourse, 
but  only  the  substance  of  it.  This  Scrip¬ 
ture — The  prophecy  and  especially  the  pas¬ 
sages  read.  Fulfilled — Is  come  to  pass.  In 
your  ears — As  you  hear. 

22.  And  all  bare  him  witness — Their  reason 
and  their  conscience  approved  of  what  He 
said.  They  wondered  at  the  gracious  words — 
At  the  words  of  grace  spoken  with  ease  and 
power.  And  they  said,  Is  not  this  Joseph's 
son  ? — Prejudice  and  jealousy  began  to  work 
among  them ;  they  stumbled  at  His  low 
beginning.  Though  impressed  by  His  wis¬ 
dom  and  eloquence,  they  refused  to  believe 
that  He  was  tne  Christ  of  God.  Men.may  ad¬ 
mire  the  preacher  and  yet  reject  the  message. 

23.  And  he  said  .  .  .  Physician  heal  thyself 
— He  anticipated  and  read  their  thoughts, 
which  were,  Thou  hast  healed  strangers, 
heal  also,  thine  own  fellow-citizens. 

24.  No  prophet  is  accepted  in  his  own 
country — His  meaning  is,  though  I  should 
work  miracles,  you  would  not  believe  in 
me,  because  I  grew  up  among  you. 

25.  But  I  tell  you  of  a  truth — Truth  em¬ 
bodied  in  actual  facts,  and  therefore  worthv 


of  your  acceptance.  The  facta  which  He 
was  about  to  quote  were  for  the  purpose  of 
justifying  Himself  for  not  working  mira¬ 
cles  among  them,  by  proving  to  them  that 
divine  grace  was  not  confined  within  certain 
geographical  boundary  lines,  but  that  it  was 
bestowed  on  such  as  were  ready  to  receive 
it.  Elias — Greek  form  of  Elijah. 

26.  Unto  Sarepta — Zarephath,  a  Gentile 
town  between  Tyre  and  Sidon.  Widow — 
The  widow  to  whom  Elijah  was  sent  to 
escape  starvation.  The  Lord  provided  .for 
all  in  the  family.  All  widows  in  Israel  could 
have  been  similarly  provided  for,  if  they 
had  believed. 

27.  Eliseus — Greek  form  for  Elisha.  All 
the  lepers  in  Israel  could  have  been  cured, 
if  they  had  had  faith.  Naaman — A  Syrian 
w’arrior. 

28.  Were  filled  with  wrath — Because  they 
felt  that  in  Christ’s  estimation  they  were 
not  better  than  Gentiles  and  lepers. 

29.  The  brow  of  the  hill — A  rocky  clifi 
about  40  or  50  feet  deep. 

30.  Passing  through  the  midst  of  them — A 
remarkable,  if  not  a  miraculous  escape. 

31.  Came  down  to  Capernaum — This  town 
He  made  His  temporary  home. 

32.  His  word  was  with  power  —  Com¬ 
mended  itself  to  their  acceptance— was  con¬ 
vincing. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  AND  SUGGESTIVE. 


BY  BEY.  D. 

Verse  16.  Aiid  he  came  to  Nazareth ,  where 
he  had  been  brought  up.  Many  shrink  from 
bearing  testimony  to  the  truth  at  home. 
They  say  we  will  go  among  strangers  and 
there  witness.  At  home  their  changed  lives 
would  attract  attention  and  serious  criticism. 
Yet  it  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  them  at  home  to 
testify  for  Christ.  If  one’s  best  work  is  not 
recognized  by  our  home  friends,  yet  we 
should  do  our  best  work.  If  in  the  past 
one’s  life  has  been  correct  the  old  associates 
will  be  influenced  by  our  testimony  as  a  dis¬ 
ciple.  If  the  past  has  been  evil  in  its 
effects,  the  genuineness  of  the  profession 
will  be  surely  noticed  by  old-time  associates. 
In  both  cases  Jesus  will  be  glorified. 

As  his  custom  was,  he  went  into  the  syna¬ 
gogue  on  the  sabbath  day.  As  evil  habits 
work  for  ruin  so  good  habits  help  our  form¬ 
ing  spiritual  character.  And  no  one  good 
custom  is  more  helpful  than  regular  atten¬ 
dance  upon  the  means  of  grace  on  the  Lord’s 
Day.  By  doing  a  thing  often,  we  come  to 
do  it  easily.  The  habitual  attendance  upon 
the  sanctuary  usually  results  in  a  liking  and 
craving  for  the  services  of  the  House  of 
God.  Jesus  loved  God’s  day,  God’s  house 
6 
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and  God’s  word.  Jesus  served  God  every 
day  and  every  where,  but  He  never  excused 
Himself  from  participation  in  worship  or 
Bible-reading  on  the  Sabbath. 

V erse  1 8.  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon 
me  . . .  he  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  the 
gospel.  No  one  of  himself  and  his  own 
strength  is.  sufficient  for  the  preaching  and 
teaching  of  the  gospel.  But  in  order  that 
the  preaching  be  well  done  God  raises  up 
His  servants,  calls  them  into  His  service  and 
then  anoints  for  His  work.  The  disciples 
were  called  out,  were  converted,  received 
the  Spirit,  when  Jesus  breathed  upon  them, 
and  were  afterwards  “  anointed  ”  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost.  Is  there  not  needed  this  setting 
apart  or  anointing  now?  Verily  we  do 
well  to  ask  of  the  Lord  for  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit  in  such  measure  that  we  can  fully 
perform  the  articles  of  our  commission  as 
teachers  and  preachers  of  the  word. 

Verse  18.  Anointed  to  preach  the  gospel  to 
the  poor.  This  is  significant.  The  life  of 
the  poor  on  earth  is  the  hardest.  They  toil 
unremittingly,  suffer  privations  and  are  op¬ 
pressed.  Their  comforts  are  few,  their  dis¬ 
tress  great.  But  none  need  despair,  for  the 
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gospel  will  enrich  their  hearts  and  send  a 
gleam  of  hope  through  all  their  shadows. 
This  gospel  is  far  reaching  in  its  beneficence. 
It  comforts  the  poor,  heals  the  broken¬ 
hearted  and  is  a  cure  for  all  the  maladies  of 
sin.  These  words  when  measured  become 
like  the  tent  of  the  Arab  chief :  when 
folded  he  could  carry  it  in  his  hands,  when 
spread  it  w7as  wide  enough  to  shelter  his 
whole  tribe. 

Verse  22.  All  bare  him  ivitness  and  won¬ 
dered  at  the  gracious  words.  The  words  of 
Christ  teach  us  that  God  is  approachable 
through  the  Messiah,  that  a  noble  life  is 
offered  to  all,  that  a  glorious  future  is  within 
reach,  that  salvation  is  near,  because  the 
Deliverer  has  come.  There  is  such  a  hearti¬ 
ness  in  the  words  of  Christ,  so  winninglyset 
forth,  and  so  tenderly  applied  to  the  sin- 
sick.  But  if  the  words  of  grace  are  rejected, 

the  wrath  of  the  Lamb  ”  will  burn  as  a 
consuming  fire. 

Verse  22.  And  they  said,  Is  not  this  Jos¬ 
eph’s  son  ?  This  question  brings  out  strong¬ 
ly  what  we  too  often  forget  in  estimating 
Christ’s  contemporaries  ;  namely,  that  His 
presence  among  them,  in  the  simplicity  of 
His  life,  was  a  positive  hindrance  to  their 
seeing  His  true  character.  We  sometimes 
wish  that  we  had  seen  Him,  and  heard  His 
voice.  We  should  have  found  it  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  believe  in  Him  if  we  had.  His 
flesh  was  a  ‘veil ’in  other  sense  than  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  means:  for,  by  rea¬ 
son  of  men’s  difficulty  in  piercing  beneath 
it,  it  hid  from  many  what  it  was  meant  and 
fitted  to  reveal.  Only  eyes  purged  beheld 
the  glory  of  the  ‘  Word’  becom^  flesh  when 
it  ‘  dwelt  among  us,’  and  even  they  saw  Him 
more  clearly  when  they  saw  Him  no  more. 
Let  us  not  be  too  hard  on  these  simple 
Nazarenes,  but  recognize  our  kith  and  kin.” 
Dr.  A.  Mc.Laren. 

And  all .  .  .  when  they  heard  these  things 
were  filled  with  ivrath.  That  was  mighty 
preaching  which  revealed  what  was  in  man. 
The  word  of  Jesus  either  made  people 
rejoice  or  they  wTere  full  of  wrath.  Paul 
had  such  audiences  too,  who  would  rise  up 
after  the  sermon  to  resent  and  not  to  praise. 
Few  men  are  more  hopelessly  wrong  than 
those  who  rejected  Jesus  Christ  and  verily 
believed  themselves  right  in  so  treating  Him* 
Conscience  will  tell  one  he  ought  to  do  right, 
but  Jesus  alone  revealed  what  right  is. 
When  one  insists  upon  calling  the  black 
white  and  pursues  the  wrong  way  depend¬ 
ing  upon  his  conscience  the  more  hopeless 
does  he  become.  Who  would  have  thought 
these  people  had  the  hearts  of  murderers. 
The  gospel  will  reveal  what  is  in  man.  If 
grace  does  not  change  us  we  are  heirs  of 
wrath  even  as  others. ; 


Verse  30.  But  he  passing  through  the 
midst  of  them  went  his  way.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke 
relates  :  “  A  missionary  who  had  suffered 
many  hardships  came  again  to  a  place  where 
he  had  been  before  at  no  small  risk  and 
preached  Christ  crucified.  About  fifty  peo¬ 
ple  who  had  received  good  impressions  of 
the  Word  of  God,  assembled:  he  began  his 
discourse;  and  after  he  had  preached  about 
thirty  minutes  an  enraged  mob  surrounded 
the  house  armed  with  instruments  of  death, 
declaring  their  murderous  intent.  The 
preacher  then  addressed’the  little  flock,  say¬ 
ing,  These  outrageous  people  seek  not  you 
but  me;  if  I  continue  in  the  house,  they 
will  soon  pull  it  down  and  we  shall  all  be 
buried  in  its  ruins.  I  will  then  in  the  name 
of  God,  go  out  to  them  and  you  will  be  safe. 
As  soon  as  the  preacher  made  his  appearance 
the  savages  became  instantly  as  silent  and 
still  as  night :  he  walked  forward  and  they 
divided  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  leaving  a 
passage  about  four  feet  wide  for  himself  and 
a  young  man  who  followed  to  walk  in.  The 
preacher  sjaoke  not  a  word,  but  the  infuriated 
mob  wdthout  any  visible  cause  became  in  a 
moment  calm  as  lambs.  They  came  with 
the  full  purpose  to  destroy  the  man  who 
came  to  show  them  the  way  of  salvation, 
but  ‘  He  passing  through  the  midst  of  them 
went  his  way.’” 


Lesson  Points. 

Verse  16.  We  should  carry  the  gospel 
into  our  homes.  How  ready  Jesus  is  to 
declare  the  gospel. 

V erse  1 7.  What  is  your  “  custom  ”  on  the 
Lord’s  Day  ? 

Verse  18.  Every  teacher  needs  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

Verses  18-21.  The  gospel  is  intended  for 
all  who  know  themselves  in  need  of  its  help, 
and  balm. 

Verses  22-23.  Unless  we  are  willing  to 
submit  to  Jesus,  wre  cannot  be  His  disciples. 
He  can  proffer  His  help  but  cannot  force 
us  to  be  His  disciples. 

Verses  24-28.  We  may  object  to  the  sover¬ 
eignty  of  God,  but  there  never  was  a  time 
God  did  not  wisely  exercise  it. 

Verse  29.  It  is  quite  possible  there  are 
those  who  to-day  would  cast  Jesus  out. 

Verses  30-32.  If  we  fail  atone  point,  begin 
at  another. 


JESUS  AT  NAZARETH. 

I.  His  Custom  v.  16 ;  II.  The  Joyful 
Tidings  vs.  17-22 ;  III.  The  Enraged  Au¬ 
dience  vs.  23-28  ;  IV.  Christ  Rejected 
vs.  29,  30;  V.  His  Effective  Word  v.  32. 
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March  9,  1890 


Lesson  X. 


Third  Sunday  in  Lent. 


THE  GREAT  PHYSICIAN.— Luke  4:  33-44. 


33  And  in  the  synagogue  there  was  a  man,  which 
had  a  spirit  of  an  unclean  devil,  and  cried  out  with  a 
loud  voice, 

34  Saying,  Let  us  alone;  what  have  we  to  do  with 
thee,  thou  Jesus  of  Nazareth?  art  thou  come  to  de¬ 
stroy  us?  I  know  thee  who  thou  art;  the  Holy  One 
of  God. 

35  And  Jesus  rebuked  him,  saying,  Hold  thy  peace, 
and  come  out  of  him.  And  when  the  devil  had 
thrown  him  in  the  midst,  he  came  out  of  him,  and 
hurt  him  not. 

36  And  they  were  all  amazed,  and  spake  among 
themselves,  saying,  What  a  word  is  this  I  for  with 
authority  and  power  he  commandeth  the  unclean 
spirits,  and  they  come  out. 

37  And  the  fame  of  him  went  out  into  every  place  of 
the  country  round  about. 

38  And  he  arose  out  of  the  synagogue,  and  entered 
into-Simon’s  house.  And  Simon’s  wife’s  mother  was 
taken  with  a  great  fever ;  and  they  besought  him  for 
her. 


GOLDEN  TEXT. 

He  cast  out  the  spirits  with  his 
word,  and  healed  all  that  were 
Sick. — Matt.  8  :  16. 


39  And  he  stood  over  her,  and  rebuked  the  fever; 
and  it  left  her  :  and  immediately  she  arose  and  min¬ 
istered  unto  them. 

40  Now  when  the  sun  was  setting,  all  they  that  had 
any  sick  with  divers  diseases  brougnt  them  unto  him  ; 
and  he  laid  his  hands  on  every  one  of  them,  and 
healed  them. 

41  And  devils  also  came  out  of  many,  crying  out, 
and  saying,  Thou  art  Christ  the  Son  of  God.  And  he 
rebuking  them  suffered  them  not  to  speak  :  for  they 
knew  that  he  was  Christ. 

42  And  when  it  was  day,  he  departed  and  went  into 
a  desert  place  :  and  the  people  sought  him,  and  came 
unto  him,  and  stayed  him,  that  he  should  not  depart 
from  them. 

43  And  he  said  unto  them,  I  must  preach  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God  to  other  cities  also :  for  therefore  am  I 
sent. 

44  And  he  preached  in  the  synagogues  of  Galilee. 


DAILY  READINGS. 

M.  Luke  4:  33-44.  T.  Mark  1:  21-34.  W.  Matt. 
8  : 14-17.  Th.  Luke  8:  26-36.  F.  Matt.  4:  12-25.  S. 
John  4:  46-54.  Su.  Luke  14:  1-11. 


Catechism. 

Question  2.  How  many  things  are  necessary  for  thee  to  know,  that  thou,  enjoying  this  comfort, 
mayest  live  and  die  happy  ? 

Answer.  Three ;  the  first,  how  great  my  sins  and  miseries  are  ;  the  second,  how  I  may  be  de¬ 
livered  from  all  my  sins  and  miseries ;  the  third,  how  I  shall  express  my  gratitude  to  God  for 
such  deliverance. 


Questions  on  the  Lesson. 

BY  BEV.  J.  E.  HIESTER,  D.D. 


What  is  the  topic  of  the  Lesson  ?  Repeat  the  Golden 
Text.  Recite  the  Catechism.  About  what  was  our  last 
lesson  ?  How  does  the  reception  of  Jesus  at  Caper¬ 
naum  compare  with  that  at  Nazareth?  33.  Where 
was  Christ  now?  Whom  did  He  meet  there?  Why  is 
this  devil  called  unclean  ?  What  fact  proves  that 
these  demoniacal  possessions  were  real  possessions  ? 
How  did  they  differ  from  bodily  and  mental  diseases  ? 
Under  whose  control  were  the  demoniacs?  How  did 
this  demoniac  come  to  be  in  the  synagogue  ?  Who 
cried  out,  the  devil  or  the  man?  34.  What  was  the 
outcry?  What  is  its  supposed  meaning  ?  What  does 
it  signify  that  it  is  in  the  plural  ?  What  do  evil  men 
as  well  as  evil  spirits  desire  ?  How  did  the  demon 
resent  Christ’s  presence?  What  led  him  to  be  afraid 
of  Him?  Does  goodness  interfere  with  evil  and  the 
evil  one  ?  What  does  the  expression,  the  Holy  One, 
show?  35.  Why  did  Jesus  command  him  to  be  si¬ 


lent?  How  did  the  unclean  spirit  come  out  ?  What 
was  the  effect  upon  the  possessed  man  ?  30.  What 
upon  the  witnesses?  Why?  31.  How  far  did  His 
fame  extend?  38.  Whither  did  Jesus  go  next? 
Where  did  Simon  Peter  live  ?  What  fact  proves  that 
he  was  a  married  man?  Who  was  sick  there  ?  What 
is  meant  by  “  great  ”  fever  ?  39.  How  was  this  woman 
cured  ?  What  fact  shows  that  the  cure  was  a  miracle  ? 
What  two  things  are  proved  by  her  ministering  unto 
them  ?  40.  Why  did  the  people  wait  till  after  sunset  ? 
In  what  way  did  Jesus  heal  the  sick?  Why?  41. 
What  did  the  devils  know  about  Jesus?  Why  were 
they  not  allowed  to  speak  ?  43.  Whither  did  Jesus 
go?  What  was  His  mission  ?  44.  Where  did  He  go 
now  ?  Practical  Suggestions. — 1.  The  same  Jesus 
that  cast  out  unclean  spirits,  can  also  cast  out  bad 
passions.  3.  Wherever  Jesus  comes  in,  the  devil  must 
go  out.  3.  There  is  salvation  in  the  touch  of  Jesua. 


Notes  on  the  Lesson. 

Time  and  Place. — April  and  May,  a.  d.  28  ;  Capernaum  and  Galilee. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  LESSON. 


BY  BEV.  J.  E. 

In  our  last  lesson  we  had  an  account  of 
Christ’s  visit  to  N azareth,  and  of  His  rej  ection 
by  its  inhabitants.  After  this  event  He  went 
to  Capernaum,  which  He  made  His  tempo¬ 
rary  home.  His  reception  at  Capernaum 
was  very  different  from  that  accorded  Him 
at  Nazareth.  The  Nazarenes  got  angry  at 
Him,  and  attempted  to  kill  Him.  The 
people  at  Capernaum  welcomed  Him  with 
gladness.  About  this  time  also  He  called 
Peter  and  Andrew,  James  and  John  to  be 
His  constant  atiendants. 

33.  And  in  the  synagogue — In  Capernaum, 
which  was  situated  in  Upper  Galilee.  There 
was  a  man ,  which  had  a  spirit  of  an  unclean 
devil. — A  demoniac.  The  devil  is  represen¬ 
ted  as  being  unclean,  which  means,  that  he 
was  not  only  unclean,  but  that  he  also  pro¬ 
duced  uncleanness.  There  is  a  difference 
of  opinion  in  relation  to  these  demoniacal 
posessions.  Our  Lord  treats  these  possess- 
sions  as  real  by  casting  out  the  evil  spirits. 
Hence  they  cannot  be  malignant  forms  of 
bodily  and  mental  diseases,  as  some  sup¬ 
pose  ;  although  they  resemble  them  in  some 
respects,  as  for  instance,  epilepsy,  katalepsy, 
lunacy,  &c.  They  differ  from  these  bodily, 
mental  and  nervous  disorders  in  this,  that 
there  is  a  double  consciousness,  and  a  dual 
will.  The  demoniac  is  evidently  under  the 
influence  of  a  foreign  will  which  controls  his 
own.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  a 
man  with  an  unclean  spirit  should  be  found 
in  such  a  place  as  the  synagogue,  where 
God  was  worshiped.  We  can  only  account 
for  this  fact  in  one  of  two  ways  :  either  the 
man  entered  the  synagogue  from  free  choice, 
when  he  was  not  under  the  control  of  the 
evil  spirit,  which  was  sometimes  the  case  ; 
or  being  under  his  control,  he  compelled 
him  to  enter,  for  the  purpose  of  doing  harm. 
Cried  out  with  a  loud  voice. — The  evil  spirit 
who  made  use  of  the  man’s  organ  of  speech. 

34.  Saying,  Let  us  alone. — An  inarticulate 
cry  of  terror,  which  is  supposed  to  mean, 
Let  us  alone.  The  unclean  spirit  used  the 
plural,  “Let  us  alone.”  He  spoke,  either 
in  the  name  of  other  kindred  spirits,  for  the 
whole  confederacy  of  evil  spirits,  for  more 
than  one  possessed  the  unhappv  man  ;  so 
that  the  cry,  “  Let  us  alone,”  was  the 
united  cry  of  a  company  of  terrified  spirits. 
The  latter  is  the  more  probable,  or  both 
may  be  true.  Evil,  and  evil  men  are 
always  crying  to  be  let  alone  ;  they  want  to 
have  their  own  way  and  will,  the  right  to 
do  as  they  please  ;  and  look  upon  the  good  as 
intermeddlers.  What  have  we  to  do  with 
thee  ? — The  meaning  is,  Why  dost  thou 
interfere  with  us?  Christ  had  not  interfered 
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with  the  evil  spirit,  or  spirits,  on  the  present 
occasion.  He  was  present  and  took  part  in 
the  worship  in  the  synagogue,  and  this  was 
all.  The  unclean  spirit  had,  no  doubt, 
been  informed  of  what  He  did  elsewhere, 
and  knew  that  He  had  come  to  destroy  the 
works  of  the  Devil.  Hence  His  very 
presence  agitated  him  and  caused  him  to 
fear.  Thou  Jesus  of  Nazareth. — The  evil 
spirit  knew  Christ,  knew  who  He  was,  knew 
Him  by  report  and  fame.  This  fact  teaches 
us,  that  knowledge,  unsanctified  knowledge, 
will  not  save  us.  Men  may  be  lost  with  all 
their  Bible  knowledge.  Art  thou  come  to 
destroy  us? — Evil  spirits  know  that  still 
deeper  depths  of  perdition  await  them,  and 
they  dread  them.  The  Holy  One  of  God. — 
The  evil  spirit  did  not  speak  of  Him  as  he 
would  of  the  saints,  but  he  spoke  of  Him 
as  the  Holy  One,  as  the  Holiest  of  all,  the 
Anointed  One.  How  uncomfortable,  how 
miserable  he  felt  in  the  the  presence  of  this 
Holy  One.  It  is  even  so  with  the  bad  men 
when  they  come  in  contact  with  the  good 
men,  and  hence  they  avoid  them.  The  evil 
spirit’s  creed  was  all  right  but  his  conduct 
was  all  wrong.  The  practice  must  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  creed. 

35.  And  Jesus  rebuked  him. — Chid  him. 
Hold  thy  peace. — Be  muzzled,  as  a  wild 
beast.  The  testimony  of  evil  spirits  would 
have  thrown  suspicion  upon  the  truth,  and 
wmuld  have  brought  it  into  discredit.  And 
come  out  of  him. — Christ  spoke  as  one  hav¬ 
ing  authority  over  evil  spirits.  Had  thrown 
him  in  the  midst. — Had  thrown  him  down 
amongst  them.  The  devil  tried  to  do  the 
man  all  the  harm  he  could.  Come  out  of 
him. — He  obeyed  the  command  of  Christ, 
not  from  choice,  but  from  compulsion.  And 
hurt  him  not. — The  evil  spirit  in  rage  and 
despair  tried  to  kill  the  man,  but  failed  in 
his  attempt. 

36.  And  they  were  all  amazed. — Because 
they  expected  to  find,  the  man  dead  and, 
instead  of  that,  they  found  that  he  was  not 
injured  in  the  least;  but  they  were  most  of 
all  amazed,  that  the  unclean  spirit  came  out 
of  the  man — they  were  astonished  at  the 
miracle.  Men  are  always  astonished  at  the 
manifestations  of  supernatural  power. 
Their  amazement  caused  them  to  talk  about 
the  miraculous  event. 

37.  And  the  fame  of  him  went  out. — Liter¬ 
ally,  a  rumor  about  Him  began  to  spread 
from  place  to  place. 

38.  Entered  into  Simon's  house. — Simon 
Peter  was  from  Bethsaida,  a  small  fishing 
village,  not  far  from  Capernaum.  Either 
Christ  walked  out  with  Peter  to  Bethsaida, 
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or  Peter  had  removed  from  Bethsaida  to 
Capernaum.  Simon's  wife's  mother. — This 
shows  that  Peter  was  a  married  man.  Taken 
with  a  great  fever. — The  ancients  divided 
fevers  into  two  classes,  “great”  and  “little.” 
The  fever  of  Simon's  mother-in-law  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  of  the  remittent  type, 
which  was  so  common  in  and  around  Caper¬ 
naum.  The  marshy  ground  around  Caper¬ 
naum  was  fever-breeding.  The  expression 
“great  fever  ”  implies  that  she  was  in  a  criti¬ 
cal  condition.  And  they  besought  him  for 
her. — In  the  original  the  idea  is  implied 
that  they  asked  Him  but  once.  Jesus  never 
needs  to  be  made  willing  by  our  prayers. 

39.  And  rebuked  the  fever. — The  same 
word  is  used  here,  which  is  used  in  the 
accounts  of  casting  out  evil  spirits,  and  of 
calming  the  winds  and  the  waves  ;  as  if  in 
alhevil  things  Jesus  discerned  behind  them 
an  evil  intelligence.  And  it  left  her. — As 
soon  as  rebuked,  in  a  moment.  And  immed¬ 
iately  she  arose  and  ministered  unto  them. — 
This  shows  the  cure  was  not  only  instanta¬ 
neous,  but  also  complete.  Fevers  usually 
leave  the  patient  weak  ;  and  the  conval¬ 
escence  is  slow  and  gradual.  Her  cure  was 
a  miracle.  She  ministered  unto  them  out 
of  gratitude  for  her  restored  health.  How 
many  there  are,  whom  Jesus  heals,  who  do 
not  minister  unto  Him  after  they  are 


healed.  One  reason  for  this  may  be  that, 
owing  to  physicians’  medicine,  and  nursing 
they  did  not  recognize  the  hand  of  Jesus  in, 
their  restoration.  Although  seated  in  glory 
now,  He  is  still  healing  diseases. 

40.  Now  when  the  sun  was  setting. — When 
the  Sabbath  had  come  to  an  end.  The  Jew¬ 
ish  Sabbath  closed  with  the  setting  of  the 
sun.  The  Jews  considered  it  unlawful  to 
carry  their  sick  through  the  streets  on  the 
Sabbath.  Divers  diseases.— All  kinds  of 
diseases.  He  laid  his  hands  on  every  one  of 
them. — This  was  for  the  purpose  of  establish¬ 
ing  a  personal  tie  between  the  sick  person 
and  Himself.  And  healed  them. — By  the 
healing  virtue  which  He  imparted  to  the 
sick  and  the  power  of  His  will. 

41.  And,  devils  ....  crying  out  .  .  .  . 
Thou  art  Christ  the  Son  of  God. — The  devils 
knew  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah.  He  suf¬ 
fered  them  not  to  speak. — Because  their  testi¬ 
mony  would  have  compromised  and  injured 
His  cause. 

42.  Went  into  a  desert  place. — For  private 
devotion.  The  Sea  of  Galilee  was  sur¬ 
rounded  with  desert  solitudes,  which  were 
well  adapted  for  meditation  and  prayer. 

43.  For  therefore  am  I  sent. — To  preach 
the  kingdom  in  the  different  places  of  the 
land,  to  prepare  the  people  for  the  reception 
of  His  atonement. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  AND  SUGGESTIVE. 


BY  BEY.  D. 

Verse  33.  And  in  the  synagogue  there 
was  a  man  which  had  a  spirit  of  an  unclean 
devil ,  and  cried  out  in  a  loud  voice.  It  is  by 
no  means  infrequent  that  the  devil  leads 
people  to  church  with  a  view  to  disturb  the 
meeting,  only  to  be  defeated  in  his  purpose 
by  being  cast  out  by  the  authoritative  word  of 
Christ.  It  ought  not  to  frighten  us  if  unruly 
people  come  to  our  churches  ;  we  ought 
rather  to  be  glad  of  their  coming.  Those 
who  find  fault  with  the  truth  had  better 
examine  whether  the  devil  is  not  getting  a 
hold  on  them.  We  ought  nottoquit  using 
the  two-edged  sword  of  the  word,  because 
the  unclean  spirits  cry  out  with  a  loud 
voice. 

Verse  34.  What  have  we  to  do  with  thee 
thou  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ...  I  know  thee. 
The  devil  knew  Jesus  was  manifested  in 
order  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil,  and 
he  feared  lest  one  of  his  victims  might  es¬ 
cape.  It  is  possible  for  people  to  say  they 
know  Jesus  and  yet  have  no  part  or  lot  in 
Him.  And  this  professed  knowledge  of 
Jesus  is  used  by  demonized  people  to  excuse 
themselves  for  doing  nothing  for  Jesus.  Foul 
things  hiding  in  the  dark  hurry  out  of  the 
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glare  when  the  light  shines  upon  them.  It 
is  possible  to  know  wrho  Jesus  is  and  yet 
hate  Him  all  the  more.  Even  if  people  are 
in  that  awfully  miserable  state  so  as  to  hope 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  Jesus,  they  are 
not  able  to  ignore  Him,  and  must  finally 
confess  openly  that  He  is  the  “  Holy  One  of 
God,”  for  every  one  must  confess  Him 
Lord, 

Verse  35.  Jesus  rebuked  him ,  saying,  Hold 
thy  peace,  and  come  out  of  him.  They  who 
bear  the  vessels  of  the  Lord  must  be  clean. 
Jesus  does  not  want  the  help  of  any  whom 
He  has  not  first  helped  in  cleansing  him 
from  all  uncleanness.  But  when  He  has 
given  the  new  heart* the  new  song  will  ring 
with  an  acceptable  praise. 

Verse  35.  When  the  devil  had  thrown  him 
...  he  came  out  .  .  .  and  hurt  him  not.  Most 
people  have  more  trouble  with  the  devil 
wThen  coming  to  Jesus  than  before.  Just 
before  the  victory  is  secured  the  devil  puts 
forth  his  hardest  blows,  for  he  will  do  his 
worst  when  doing  his  last.  The  hardest 
bondage  endured  by  Israel  in  Egypt  was 
just  before  their  deliverance.  One  feels  the 
power  of  an  evil  habit  just  when  it  is  about 
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to  be  thrown  off.  The  power  of  Jesus  to 
save  is  seen  in  the  devil’s  never  hurting  the 
man  in  his  outgoing.  A  great  many  are 
the  servants  of  sin  because  they  think  it  is 
such  a  fearful  ordeal  to  become  a  Christian. 
They  are  like  the  colored  woman  who  said, 
“  I’d  like  to  hab  ’ligion,  but  I  don’t  like  de 
process.’’  But  the  new  life  of  the  Spirit 
comes  like  the  gentle  wind,  you  hear  it,  you 
feel  it,  you  know  it. 

Verse  36.  Tney  were  all  amazed  .  .  .  saying, 
What  is  this,  for  with  authority  and  power 
he  commandeth  the  unclean  spirits ,  and  they 
come  out.  A  peculiarity  of  the  words  of 
Christ  is  they  are  both  spirit  and  life.  As 
spirit  they  confront  the  evil  one— and  he  is 
muzzled,  and  as  life  they  possess  an  expul¬ 
sive  power.  “The  entrance  of  thy  word 
giveth  light,”  by  expelling  the  darkness. 
The  word  of  Jesus  is  effective  to-day,  for 
Jesus  is  alive  forevermore.  One  in  his  teach¬ 
ing  is  not  likely  to  be  instrumental  in  over¬ 
coming  Satan  if  he  is  always  raising  doubts 
about  the  truth  ;  he  by  so  doing  is  likely  to 
make  doubters  of  his  hearers.  But  having 
faith  in  the  certainty  of  the  truth  we  will 
likely  impress  others  as  in  all  earnestness 
we  set  forth  that  truth  in  which  we  heartily 
believe.  What  encouragement  to  know  of 
the  authoritative  declaration  of  God,  “My 
word  shall  not  return  unto  me  void  ;  ”  and 
this  is  true  no  matter  who  may  be  the 
speaker,  if  only  the  speaker  have  the  spirit 
of  truth. 

Verse  38.  Out  of  the  synagogue  .  .  .  into 
Simon's  house.  The  church  and  the  house 
ought  to  be  very  closely  connected.  The 
devotional  spirit  in  the  church  should  be 
manifested  in  the  house.  If  the  church 
service  has  helped  us  we  ought  to  be  glad  to 
continue  the  good  influence  of  the  sanctuary 
so  as  to  have  a  church  in  the  house  and  all 
our  house  in  the  church. 

Verse  38.  Simon  s  wife's  mother  was  taken 
with  a  great  fever,  and  they  besought  him  for 
her.  Afflictions  come  to  the  homes  of  the 
most  earnest  disciples.  But  the  believer 
may  be  assured  that  in  the  time  of  suffering 
or  sorrow  that  Jesus  is  most  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  in  his  welfare.  Jesus  is  fully  aware 
of  our  great  trial.  Then  what  shall  we  do  ? 
Beseech  Him  in  behalf' of  the  suffering  one. 
It  is  a  great  deal  to  intercede  for  others. 
And  Jesus  stands  ready  to  do  His  best  work 
to-day  to  heal  or  cure,  insuring  a  complete 
spiritual  recovery.  “  Why,  then,  is  not  the 
health  of  the  daughter  of  my  people  recov¬ 
ered  ?  ”  Because  she  declines  to  go  to  the 
Physician. 

Verse  40-  When  the  sun  was  setting,  they 
that  had  sick  with  divers  diseases  brought 
them  unto  him;  and  he  laid  his  hands  on 
every  one  and  healed  them.  The  sick  would 


have  been  healed  sooner,  had  they  been 
brought  earlier.  Too  often  we  wait  till 
hope,  like  the  sun,  is  setting,  before  we  call 
to  the  Physician.  We  could  save  ourselves 
and  others  much  suffering  if  we  would  apply 
to  the  Lord  earlier  in  the  trial.  We  have 
not  far  to  go,  for  He  is  even  now  at  the  door 
of  the  suffering.  It  does  not  matter  what 
peculiar  form  our  spiritual  malady  has 
assumed,  Jesus  is  ready  to  lay  His  hand 
upon  us  in  gracious  benediction  when  the 
condition  of  faith  is  present. 

V  erse  42.  That  he  would  not  depart  from  them. 
When  we  wish  to  induce  a  friend  to  remain 
with  us  as  long  as  possible,  we  do  all  we  can 
to  make  his  stay  agreeable.  So  ought  we  to 
show  bv  words  and  acts  that  we  desire  the 
presence  of  Jesus.  He  has  offered  to  come 
and  dwell  with  us  and  when  we  invite  Him 
let  us  avoid  those  sins  which  make  Him 
mourn  ;  for  His  Spirit  will  not  always  dwell 
with  man.  The  best  way  to  keep  Jesus  is 
to  assist  Him  to  get  to  other  cities. 

Verse  43.  I  must  preach  the  kingdom  of 
God  to  other  cities  :  for  therefore  am  I  sent. 
What  we  must  do  ought  to  be  done;  and 
when  we  feel  the  must  of  the  case,  we  will 
do  the  work.  There  is  a  mission  work 
which  the  Church  must  do  ;  but  she  will 
herald  the  gospei  in  other  cities  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  she  appreciates  her  calling  as  the  sent. 


Lesson  Points. 

Vs.  33,  34.  To  know  the  truth  is  not 
enough.  The  devil  knows  a  great  deal 
about  Jesus,  yet  the  devil  is  not  His  disci¬ 
ple. 

V.  35.  The  devil  does  not  yield  possession 
of  a  soul  because  he  wants  to,  but  because 
he  must.  The  soul  that  comes  to  Christ  the 
devil  cannot  harm. 

V.  36.  We  ought  to  teach  the  authorized 
word,  and  do  so  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit. 

Vs.  38,  39,  Jesus  gives  us  a  good  example 
of  religious  activity  on  the  Lord’s  Day. 

Vs.  40,  41.  More  people  are  desirous  of 
bodily  healing  than  spiritual.  Yet  there 
are  many  who  are  made  whole  spiritually 
every  whit. 

V.  42.  If  Jesus  needed  private  commun¬ 
ion  with  God  surely  we  ought  to  enter  into 
our  closets  for  special  prayer. 

V.  43.  Let  us  all  have  part  in  the  work  of 
God  on  the  Sabbath  and  throughout  the 
week. 


THE  GREAT  PHYSICIAN. 

I.  His  Authority,  vs.  36,  43 ;  II.  His 
Reputation,  v.  37 ;  III.  His  Office,  vs. 
33,  44 ;  IV.  His  Patients,  vs.  33,  38,  40, 
43  ;  V.  His  Complete  Cures,  vs.  35,  41. 
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Lesson  XI.  Fourth  Sunday  in  Lent.  March  10,  1890. 


THE  DRAUGHT  OF  FISHES —Luke  5  :  1-11. 


1  And  it  came  to  pasa,  that,  as  the  people  pressed 
upon  him  to  hear  the  word  of  God,  he  stood  by  the 
lake  of  Gennesaret, 

2  And  saw  two  ships  standing  by  the  lake  :  but  the 
fishermen  were  gone  out  of  them,  and  were  washing 
their  nets. 

3  And  he  entered  into  one  of  the  ships,  which  was 
Simon’s,  and  prayed  him  that  he  would  thrust  out  a 
little  from  the  land.  And  he  sat  down,  and  taught  the 
people  out  of  the  ship. 

4  Now  when  he  had  left  speaking,  he  said  unto 
Simon,  Launch  out  into  the  deep,  and  let  down  your 
nets  for  a  draught. 

5  And  Simon  answering  said  unto  him,  Master,  we 
have  toiled  all  the  night,  and  have  taken  nothing: 
nevertheless  at  thy  word  I  will  let  down  the  net. 

GOLDEN  TEXT. 

Fear  not;  from  lienceforth  thou 
shalt  catch  men. — Luke  5 :  10. 


6  And  when  they  had  this  done,  they  inclosed  a 
great  multitude  of  fishes:  and  their  net  brake. 

7  And  they  beckoned  unto  their  partners,  which 
were  in  the  other  snip,  that  they  should  come  and 
help  them.  And  they  came,  and  filled  both  the  ships, 
so  tha'  they  began  to  sink. 

8  When  Simon  Peter  saw  it,  he  fell  down  at  Jesus’ 
knees,  saying,  Depart  from  me  ;  for  I  am  a  sinful 
man,  O  Lord. 

9  For  he  was  astonished,  and  all  that  were  with 
him,  at  the  draught  of  the  fishes  which  they  .had 
taken : 

10  And  so  was  also  James,  and  John,  the  sons  of 
Zebedee,  which  were  partners  with  Simon.  And  Jesus 
said  unto  Simon,  Fear  not;  from  henceforth  thou 
shalt  catch  men. 

11  An  i  when  they  had  brought  their  ships  to  land, 
they  forsook  all,  and  followed  him. 


DAILY  READING8. 

M.  Matt.  5:  1-1 1.  T.  John  21:  1-11.  W  LukeS: 
18-27.  Th.  Mark  10:  23-31.  F.  Matt.  4:  13-25.  8. 

Mark  6  :  47-56.  Su.  Acts  2 :  37—17. 


Catechism. 

Question  3.  Whence  knowest  thou  thy  misery  ?  Answer.  Out  of  the  law  of  Goi. 

Questions  on  the  Lesson. 

BY  REV.  J.  E.  HIESTER,  D.D. 


What  is  the  topic  of  the  lesson?  Repeat  the  Golden 
Text.  Recite  the  Catechism.  How  did  the  disciples 
first  called  follow  Christ  in  the  beginning  ?  How  after 
the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes  ?  1.  Where  was 

Christ  at  this  time  ?  Why  did  the  people  press  upon 
Him?  What  drew  the  people  to  Him?  What  made 
His  preaching  attractive?  What  brings  people  to  the 
house  of  God  now?  By  what  other  names  was  Lake 
Gennesaret  known?  For  what  peculiarity  was  it  re¬ 
markable  ?  What  was  its  shape  and  size  ?  2.  What 
kind  of  nets  were  these  ?  3.  Where  did  Jesus  go  ? 

What  kind  of  ships  were  these?  What  other  name 
had  Simon?  What  is  the  meaning  of  thrust  out? 
Why  did  He  wish  him  to  move  off  from  the  shore  ? 
To  whom  was  this  command  addressed  ?  Why  ?  "Why 
did  Christ  sit  down  in  the  boat  ?  4,  What  does  launch 
out  mean  ?  Whom  did  He  order  to  let  down  the  net? 
5.  What  reasons  were  there  for  hesitation  ?  Did  Peter 
hesitate?  What  reason  was  there  for  prompt  obedi¬ 
ence?  What  spirit  did  Ptter  manifest  ?  What  must 


accompany  faith  1  What  danger  incident  to  Church- 
work  does  the  failure  of  the  disciples  suggest?  6. 
With  what  success  did  they  meet  ?  What  made  it  re¬ 
markable?  What  does  it  prove?  In  what  did  the 
miracle  consist?  In  what  danger  was  their  net? 
What  danger  incident  to  Church- work  is  suggested 
by  this  fact?  Why  do  souls  taken  in  try  to  escape  ? 
7.  Why  and  how  did  they  beckon  ?  Who  were  their 
partners  ?  What  kind  of  drawing  was  required  ? 
What  lesson  does  this  suggest?  8.  What  effect  had 
the  miracle  on  Peter?  Wfiy  does  he  call  Christ 
Lord,  instead  of  Master?  9.  What  effect  had  it  on 
the  other  disciples  ?  10.  What  does  catch  men 

mean?  What  connection  is  there  bet  ween  our  secu¬ 
lar  and  spiritual  calling  7  11.  What  did  they  forsake  ? 
How  did  they  follow  Jesus  now?  Practical  Sug¬ 
gestions. — 1.  Failures  often  prepare  the  way  for 
success.  2.  Success  depends  on  the  presence  snd 
blessing  of  Christ.  3.  The  best  that  can  happen  to 
us,  is  to  be  caught  for  the  Lord. 


Notes  on  the  Lesson. 

Time  and  Place.— a.  d.  28 ;  Sea  of  Galilee  1.  Pressed  upon  him — Crowded  around 
Him.  Gennesaret — Sometimes  called  Sea  of  Galilee  and  Sea  of  Tiberias;  shaped  oblong, 
thirteen  miles  long  and  six  miles  broad.  2.  Ships — Fishermen’s  boa  s.  Standing  by  the 
lake — Anchored  or  drawn  up  on  the  beach.  Washing  their  nets — Large  drag  nets.  3. 
Simon’s — S..mDn  Peter’s.  Thrust  out — Row  away  from  the  (Lore.  Sat  down — Not  to 
rest,  but  to  teach.  4.  Launch  out — Sail  further  out.  Deep — The  deep  water.  Draught — 
Drawing  in  the  nets.  5.  Master —Teacher.  Toiled — Labored  hard.  At  thy  word — Be¬ 
cause  Thou  commaodedst  me.  Let  down  the  net — Make  another  effort,  though  contrary  to 
experience.  6.  Net  brake — Began  to  break.  7.  Beckoned— By  some  fisherman’s  signal. 
Partners — Their  fellow  fishermea.  Began  to  sink — W as  at  the  point  of  sinking.  8.  O 
Lord —Peter  had  a  glimpse  of  the  Diviaky  of  Cirist.  9.  Astonished — Amtzed.  10.  Thoa 
shalt  catch  men — Be  instrumental  in  saving  men.  11.  Forsook  all  —  Left  their  boat?,  nets, 
and  companions;  not  much,  but  it  was  their  ail.  Followed  him — A. tended  Him  contantly, 
and  not  occasionally,  as  heretofore. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  LESSON. 


BY  BEY.  J.  E. 

From  the  account  of  St.  Matthew  and  of 
St.  Mark  we  would  infer  that  the  miracu¬ 
lous  draught  of  fishes  took  place  before  the 
events  recorded  in  our  last  lesson,  and  the 
account  of  St.  Luke  would  lead  us  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  it  occurred  after  them.  The  dif¬ 
ficulty  turns  on  the  time  when  the  first  four 
disciples  were  called.  One  thing,  however, 
seems  clear,  that  these  disciples  were  at 
first  but  occasional  followers  of  Christ ;  and 
that  they  only  became  His  constant  at¬ 
tendants  after  the  event  recorded  in  our  les¬ 
son  for  to-day.  This  event  is  as  much  a 
parable  as  it  is  a  miracle,  and  was,  no  doubt, 
designed  to  teach  important  lessons. 

1.  As  the  people  pressed  upon  him — This 
implies  that  a  multitude  had  gathered  to¬ 
gether.  The  miracles  of  Christ  and  His 
eloquence  made  Him  popular  with  the  peo¬ 
ple.  To  hear  the  ivord  of  God — This  state¬ 
ment  indicates  what  made  him  a  popular 
preacher.  There  were  two  features  about 
His  preaching  which  attracted  the  people  ; 
the  first  of  which  was,  that  He  preached 
the  word  of  God;  and  the  second  wTas,  that 
He  spoke  with  authority.  The  word  of 
God  has  always  had  power  to  attract  the 
people.  The  people  want  the  gospel ;  they 
need  the  word  of  God.  To  say,  as  some  do, 
that  the  gospel  is  an  old  worn-out  story, 
and  that  the  word  of  God  no  longer  attracts 
the  masses,  is  a  libel  on  the  people.  The 
old-fashioned  Bible  preaching  and  the 
preaching  of  a  gospel,  in  which  tlfere  is  a 
saving  Christ,  is  as  attractive,  as  powerful, 
as  convincing  and  as  edifying  as  ever,  and 
will  outlive  all  the  sensational  preaching  of 
the  present  day.  Lake  of  Gennesaret — This 
lake  was  also  called  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and 
the  Sea  of  Tiberias.  It  was  of  an  oblong 
shape,  about  13  miles  long  and  6  miles 
broad.  The  River  Jordan  enters  it  at  its 
northern  end,  and  passes  out  at  its  southern 
end.  It  is  700  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
ocean,  and  its  sides  slope  uniformly  down 
from  the  surrounding  plains. 

2.  And  saw  two  ships — Fishermen’s  boats. 
Ih^y  carried  sail,  were  propelled  by  oars 
and  were  probably  without  decks.  Standing 
by  the  lake — Anchored  by  the  lake,  or  drawn 
up  on  the  beach.  Fishermen — Men  wTho 
made  their  living  by  fishing.  This  was  a 
common  and  profitable  occupation  in  those 
days.  Washing  their  nets — This  indicated 
that  their  labor  for  that  time  was  finished. 

3.  And  he  entered,  into  one  of  the  ships, 
which  was  Simon's — Simon  Peter’s.  He  was 
a  native  of  Bethsaida,  a  son  of  Jonas,  and 
once  a  disciple  of  John  the  Baptist.  He 
was  qu’ck  and  impulsive,  a  man  of  un- 
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doubted  piety,  of  ardent  attachments  and  of 
great  energy.  And  he  sat  down — Not  to 
rest,  but  to  preach  the  gospel.  The  sitting 
posture  was  customary,  when  persons  were 
engaged  in  speaking. 

4.  Launch  out  into  the  deep — Push  out 
seaward.  This  command  was  given  to 
Peter,  who  was  the  owner  and  the  steers¬ 
man  of  the  ship.  And  let  down  your  nets — 
This  command  is  in  the  plural,  and  was  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  fishermen  in  the  ship.  For  a 
draught — This  implies  a  promise  of  success. 

5.  And  Simon  said  unto  him,  Master — 
Teacher.  This  indicated  a  certain  relation, 
which  existed  between  him  and  Christ. 
We  have  toiled  all  the  night  and  have  taken 
nothing — Peter  might  have  urged  the  past 
night’s  failure,  and  his  experience  that  the 
day-time  is  an  unfavorable  time  for  fishing. 
Our  past  failures  in  our  accustomed  ways 
are  no  reason  why  we  should  not  renew  our 
effort  in  some  other  way  that  promises  suc¬ 
cess.  Nevertheless,  at  thy  word  I  will  let 
down  the  net — This  implies  a  previous  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Jesus  and  His  word.  By 
this  act  he  manifested  obedient  faith. 
Faith  is  not  faith  without  confidence  in,  and 
obedience  to,  Christ’s  word.  It  must,  and 
does,  take  God  at  His  word.  The  fact  that 
the  disciples  toiled  all  night  and  failed, 
points  out  one  danger  incident  to  church 
work.  Disappointment  is  the  result  of 
failure,  and  tends  to  discouragement,  and 
this  to  abandonment.  The  remedy  is  to 
work  on  in  faith,  because  the  Lord  com¬ 
mands  us  to  renew  our  efforts,  as  did  Peter 
and  h's  companions. 

6.  When  they  had  done  this — They  had  re¬ 
turned  to  their  work  contrary  to  their  con¬ 
viction  and  their  experience.  They  enclosed 
a  great  multitude  of  fishes — They  were  suc¬ 
cessful,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
time  and  place,  according  to  their  past  ex¬ 
perience,  were  unfavorable.  The  great 
success  proves  that  the  draught  was  a  mir¬ 
acle.  In  what  did  the  miracle  consist? 
Did  Christ  know  that  a  great  many  fishes 
were  gathered  at  that  particular  spot?  Or 
did  He  create  them  for  the  occasion  ?  Or 
did  He  bring  within  reach  of  their  net  a 
shoal  which  was  not  there  before?  The 
last  is  the  most  probable.  And  their  net 
brake — Rather,  was  breaking,  began  to 
break.  This  fact  suggests  another  danger 
incident  to  church  work,  and  this  is  the 
danger  from  success.  The  danger  indi¬ 
cated  is,  that  men  who  have  been  caught 
may  escape  again  by  breaking  through  the 
restraints  and  influences,  which  have  been 
thrown  around  them,  for  their  retention. 
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Many  facts  indicate  that  this  is  not  an 
imaginary  danger,  as  for  instance:  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  break  away  from  moral  restraints, 
to  looseness  of  discipline,  to  abandonment  of 
creeds;  the  great  number  of  backsliders, 
the  numerous  defections  among  professors  of 
religion,  etc. 

7.  They  beckoned  unto  their  partners — Be¬ 
cause,  on  account  of  the  distance,  they 
could  not  hear  their  calls  for  help.  And 
they  came — To  help  them  to  draw  the  net. 
The  net,  which  was  in  danger  of  breaking, 
required  steady  drawing.  Drawing  by  jerks 
or  by  force  would  increase  the  danger  of 
losing  all.  So  that,  they  began  to  sink — 
Were  at  the  point  of  sinking.  Here  there 
was  a  new  danger. 

8.  When  Simon  saw  it — When  he  felt  the 
whole  force  of  the  miracle.  He  fell  down 
at- Jesus'  knees — He  was  overwhelmed  by 
the  miracle.  Depart  from  me;  for  I  am  a 
sinful  man — This  was  a  strong  expression 
of  his  sinfulness  and  unworthiness,  which 
he  was  made  to  feel  by  the  manifestation  of 
divine  power,  as  he  never  felt  them  before. 
When  men  come  in  contact  with  that 
which  is  holy,  they  see  their  own  corrup¬ 
tion  more  clearly  than  at  any  other  time. 
0  Lord — Peter  called  Jesus  Lord ;  before  He 
addressed  Him  as  Master.  This  shows  that 
he  now  recognized  in  Him  the  divinity,  as 
he  never  did  before. 

9.  For  he  was  astonished ,  and  all  that  were 
icith  him,  etc. — It  is  evident  from  this,  that 
nothing  like  it  had  ever,  in  their  experience, 


occurred  on  the  lake.  This  fact  increases 
the  force  of  the  miracle. 

10.  And  so  was  also  James  and  John — 
The  same  impression  was  made  upon  all  the 
eye-witnesses.  Fear  not — These  words  show 
that  Jesus  knew  Peter's  feelings.  From 
henceforth  thou  shalt  catch  men — Thou  shalt 
be  a  catcher  or  fisher  of  men.  This  wa«*  a 
call  to  a  higher  sphere  and  to  a  higher 
work,  the  work  of  saving  souls,  which  is 
the  highest  kind  of  work  in  which  men  can 
engage.  It  is  remarkable  how  the  secular 
calling  prepares  men  for  the  spiritual  call¬ 
ing.  A  good  fisherman  makes  a  good 
preacher  of  the  gospel,  a  faithful  laborer,  a 
good  mechanic  or  an  honest  business  man, 
a  good  Christian.  This  jneed  not  surprise 
us,  and  will  not,  when  we  reflect  a  little. 
In  the  service  of  God  are  needed  the  same 
talents,  gifts,  skill,  prudence  and  moral 
qualities  which  are  required  in  a  secular 
calling,  such  as  reason,  judgment,  earnest¬ 
ness,  industry,  perseverance,  self-denial, 
honesty,  etc.  A  particular  trade  or  busi¬ 
ness  is  often  to  a  man  a  school  of  disci¬ 
pline,  to  prepare  him  for  a  higher  service, 
and  for  a  greater  usefulness.  A  dishonest, 
indolent  man  seldom  makes  a  good  Chris¬ 
tian.  The  two  callings  are  not  so  far  apart 
as  we  often  suppose.  They  act  and  react 
upon  each  other. 

11.  They  forsook  all — Their  boats,  their 
nets,  their  companions.  This  was  not 
much.  True,  but  it  was  their  all. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  AND  SUGGESTIVE. 

BY  REV.  D.  W.  EBBERT. 


Verse  1.  The  people  pressed  upon  him  to 
hear  the  word  of  God.  11  What  a  fine  pic¬ 
ture  !  The  people  often  pressed  to  see  Christ’s 
miracles  and  to  listen  to  his  parables  with 
more  or  less  of  mere  curiosity  ;  but  in  this 
case  the  motive  was  spiritual  and  pure.  Why 
do  people  attend  the  sanctuary  ?  To  hear 
the  word  of  man?  Then  will  there  be  de¬ 
bate,  opposition,  doubt,  or  at  best  admira¬ 
tion,  fickle  and  selfish.  The  remedy  is  partly 
in  the  hands  of  teachers  themselves.  When 
they  insist  upon  delivering  the  message  of 
God  without  any  admixture  of  speculation, 
their  spiritual  reverence  and  earnestness  may 
carry  a  holy  contagion  amongst  the  people. 
God's  word  should  always  be  supreme  in 
God’s  house.  ‘  Them  that  honor  me,  I  will 
honor.’” — Dr.  Joseph  Parker. 

And  he  entered  into  one  of  the  ships  .  .  .  and 
he  sat  down  and  taught  the  people  out  of  the 
ship.  W.  A.  Horder  says  :  ‘‘  In  the  old  City 
of  Pisa,  there  is  a  most  lovely  Baptistery, 
and  it  has  the  most  beautiful  pulpit,  which 


every  one  who  sees  greatly  admires:  but, 
strange  to  say,  it  cannot  be  u-^ed,  because  of 
the  wonderful  echo  in  the  building  that  the 
preacher’s  voice  could  not  be  heard,  so  the 
pulpit  can  only  be  admired  and  not  used.” 
Every  church  and  pulpit  should  be  so  con¬ 
structed  as  to  facilitate  the  preaching  of  the 
word  of  God.  Another  thought  that  is  sug¬ 
gestive  is  that  Christ  wants  our  vocations  to 
be  at  His  service,  and  that  they  be  used  as 
pulpits  from  which  His  word  may  be  declared. 
We  must  not  confine  religion  to  theelnirches. 
Give  it  open  air  and  sunlight,  and  on  week¬ 
days  it  may  be  made  to  bless  as  well  as  on 
Sunday.  Use  the  common  things  and  the 
common  callings  for  Christ  and  soon  our 
Lord  shall  be  called  Lord  of  all  by  all. 

Verse  4.  Launch  out  into  the  deep,  and  let 
dozen  your  nets  for  a  draught.  The  best  way  to 
help  a  discouraged  man  is  to  help  him  to 
help  himself.  He  needs  the  very  exertion 
required  to  take  success.  Here  we  learn  that 
Jesus  will  make  those  more  prosperous  who 
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will  deny  Him  nothing.  The  lending  of  a 
boat,  the  giving  of  time  for  His  work  and  use 
will  not  be  forgotten.  One  reason  why  peo¬ 
ple  do  not  reap  greater  results  is  because 
they  are  reluctant  to  launch  into  the  deep. 
There  are  lots  of  good  fish  in  the  depths  and 
you  can  get  them  only  by  going  after  them. 
Some  congregations  insist  upon  fishing  along 
the  same  shore  and  in  the  same  spot  for 
scores  of  years.  The  city  may  have  “schools 
of  souls/’  but  they  are  not  taken,  because 
the  congregations  don’t  go  out  and  the  sin¬ 
ners  won’t  come  in.  Dr.  Pentecost  says: 
“We  cannot  catch  fish  unless  we  let  our  nets 
down  amongst  them.  There  are  many  preach¬ 
ers  and  teachers  who  display  their  nets,  de¬ 
scribing  them  but  never  let  them  down. 
They  cast  them  into  the  air  where  there  are 
no  fish,  or  let  them  down  and  never  draw 
them  in,  as  when  the  preacher  declares  the 
Gospel  and  never  inquires  if  any  have  be¬ 
lieved  it.” 

Verse  5.  We  have  toiled  all  night  and  taken 
nothing.  Having  toiled  all  night,  the  best 
time  for  taking  fish,  and  got  nothing,  it  was 
not  likely  any  would  be  taken  in  the  day¬ 
time.  But  during  the  night  they  were  work¬ 
ing  without  Christ,  but  now  with  Christ ;  the 
conditions  are  very  greatly  altered.  Men 
work  hard  enough  to  save  themselves,  but 
in  the  end  they  have  nothing,  because  they 
worked  without  Christ.  Teacher,  are  you 
working  with  or  without  Christ? 

Verse  5.  At  thy  word  I  will  let  down  the  net. 
“At  Thy  word”  is  the  best  reason  for  doing 
anything.  This  was  Noah’s  reason  for  build¬ 
ing  the  ark;  Abram’s  for  leaving  NesoP°‘ 
tamia;  Moses’  for  lifting  the  rod  before 
haughty  Pharaoh.  So  have  all  the  heroes 
of  faith  done  what  they  did  “at  Thy  word.” 
“Sir,”  said  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  an 
officer  who  urged  the  impossibility  of  exe¬ 
cuting  the  directions  he  received,  “  I  did 
not  ask  your  opinion,  I  gave  you  my  order.” 

Verse  6.  They  inclosed  a  great  multitude  of 
fishes.  It  pays  to  be  workers  with  Christ.  It 
is  the  only  work  that  pays.  We  cap  make 
the  doing  of  any  ordinary  duty  bring  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  blessing  if  we  only  have  Him 
with  us,  and  let  Him  direct  us.  Empty  nets 
without  His  blessing,  and  full  nets  with  it. 

And  their  net  brake.  Multitudes  of  souls 
are  lost  to  the  blessed  Gospel  through  our 
breaking  nets,  and  the  nets  break  because 
we  are  not  well  united  in  our  service.  What 
wears  out  a  minister  or  superintendent  is 
that  too  few  help  look  after  the  net.  If  the 
teacher  will  see  that  none  escape  the  class, 
how  greatly  efficient  would  the  school  of 
Bible  students  become. 

Verse  7.  And  they  beckoned  unto  their  part¬ 
ners  .  .  .  and  they  came.  There  is  just  as  much 
honor  and  blessing  in  helping  to  take  care 


of  the  fish  as  in  first  throwing  the  net;  for 
both  ships  were  filled.  So  if  we  cannot  per¬ 
suade  men  to  seek  the  Saviour,  we  can  make 
our  church  and  Sunday-school  so  helpful  as 
to  help  them.  It  is  even  harder  to  retain  in 
the  Sunday-school  than  to  gather  in.  Let  it 
be  known  that  the  ingatherer  and  the  re¬ 
tainer  are  partners. 

Verse  8.  Depart  from  me,  for  I  am  a  sinful 
man ,  0  Lord.  “  It  is  an  unspeakable  com¬ 
fort  to  know  that  this  awful  prayer  was  not 
answered.  Christ  did  not  depart  from  him. 
Thank  God !  He  knows  when  to  refuse  a 
prayer.  He  never  leaves  those  who  are 
only  ignorant.” — J.  Vaughan. 

Verse  10.  Fear  not ;  from  henceforth  thou 
shalt  catch  men.  Now  these  fishermen  are  to 
be  workers  for  Christ.  They  shall  be  given 
power  to  do  great  work  for  the  Lord.  Those 
who  are  to  be  workers  for  Christ  as  fishers 
among  men,  know  that  only  He  who  has  set 
them  at  work  can  give  them  success  in  it. 

They  forsook  all  and  followed  him.  If  fish¬ 
ing  is  a  disciple’s  duty,  then  he  should  con¬ 
tinue  in  that  business,  knowing  that  all  that 
pertains  to  the  business  belongs  to  the  Lord. 
If  that  is  not  what  the  Lord  wants,  it  should 
be  dropped  instantly  and  entirely.  If  the 
disciple  be  in  a  business,  he  ought  not  to 
follow,  as  the  liquor  business,  the  lottery 
business  or  that  which  makes  Sunday  work 
a  necessity,  he  should  at  once  forsake  all, 
and  it  won’t  be  hard  for  Jesus’  disciples  to 
find  a  way  to  get  along  without  breaking  His 
commands  or  violating  His  laws. — Dr. 

Trumbull.  - - 

Lesson  Points. 

V.  1.  What  a  glad  time  when  people  press 
to  hear  the  word  of  God.  It  alone  satisfies. 

Vs.  2,  3.  Let  us,  like  Christ,  seize  all  op¬ 
portunities  for  doing  good. 

V.  4.  Honest  toil  is  sanctioned  by  the 
Master.  Disciples  must  not  be  afraid  to  go 
where  and  do  what  Christ  commands. 

V.  5.  We  can  do  our  most  successful  work 
when  we  do  so  because  Christ  commanded 
it.  That  is  the  way  to  do  impossible  deeds. 

Vs.  6,  7.  “Refrain  thine  eyes  from  tears, 
and  thy  voice  from  weeping,  for  thy  work 
shall  be  rewarded.” 

V.  8.  The  soul  that  sees  the  sovereignty 
of  Christ,  shrinks  from  His  presence ;  but 
follows  at  His  call. 

V.  10.  “We  never  live  in  earnest  until 
we  have  come  to  Jesus,  the  life  of  men.” 


THE  DRAUGHT  OF  FISHES. 

I.  Jesus  at  Work,  vs.  1-3.  II.  Ways 
of  Working,  a)  without  Christ,  v.  5;  b) 
with  Christ,  vs.  6,  7;  c)  for  Christ,  v.  10;  III. 
Workers  Called,  vs.  8-11.  IV.  The 
Call  Accepted,  v.  11. 
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Lesson  XII. 


Fifth  Sunday  in  Lent.  March  23,  1860. 


CHRIST  FORGIVING  SIN.— Luke  5  :  17-20. 


17  And  it  came  to  pass  on  a  certain  day,  as  he  was 
teaching,  that  there  were  Pharisees  and  doctors  of  the 
law  sitting  by,  which  were  come  out  of  every  town  of 
Galilee,  and  Judea,  and  Jerusalem  :  and  the  power  of 
the  Lord  wa »  present  to  heal  them. 

18  And,  behold,  men  brought  in  a  bed  a  man  which 
was  taken  with  a  palsy :  and  they  sought  means  to 
bring  him  in,  and  to  lay  him  before  him. 

19  And  when  they  could  not  find  by  what  way  they 
might  bring  him  in  because  of  the  multitude,  they 
went  upon  the  housetop,  and  let  him  down  through 
the  tiling  with  his  couch  into  the  midst  before  Jesus. 

20  And  when  he  saw  their  faith,  he  said  unto  him, 
Man,  thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee. 

21  And  the  scribes  and  the  Pharisees  began  to 
reason,  saying,  Who  is  this  which  speaketh  blas¬ 
phemies  ?  Who  can  forgive  sins,  but  God  alone  ? 

GOLDEN  TEXT. 

Who  can  forgive  sins,  but  Gocl 
alone. — Luke  5:  21. 


22  But  when  Jesus  perceived  their  thoughts,  he 
answering  said  unto  them,  What  reason  ye  in  your 
hearts  ? 

23  Whether  is  easier,  to  say,  Thy  sins  be  forgiven 
thee ;  or  to  say,  Rise  up  and  wain  ? 

24  But  that  ye  may  know  that  the  Son  of  man  hath 
power  upon  earth  to  forgive  sins,  (he  said  unto  the 
sick  of  the  palsy,)  I  say  unto  thee,  Arise,  and  take  up 
thy  couch,  and  go  into  thine  house. 

25  And  immediately  he  rose  up  before  them;  and 
took  up  that  whereon  he  lay,  and  departed  to  his  own 
house,  glorifying  God. 

26  And  they  were  all  amazed,  and  they  glorified 
God,  and  were  filled  with  fear,  saying,  We  have  seen 
strange  things  to-day. 

DAILY  READINGS. 

M.  Luke  5:  17-26.  T.  Matt.  9:  1-8.  W.  Mark  2: 
1-12.  Th.  Luke  15:  1-10.  F.  Matt.  8:  1-13.  S.  Luke 
19 :  1-10.  Su.  Ps.  51 :  1-19. 


Question  4.  What  doth  the  law  of  God  require  of  us  ? 

Answer.  Christ  teaches  us  that  briefly,  Matt.  22  :  37-40.  “  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 

with  all  tby  heart,  with  all  thy  soul,  with  all  thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy  strength.  This  is  the 
first  and  the  great  command  ;  and  the  second  is  like  to  this :  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself.  On  these  two  commands  hang  the  whole  law  and  the  prophets.,, 


Questions  on  the  Lesson 

BY  EEV.  J.  E.  HIESTER,  D.D. 


What  is  the  topic  of  the  lesson  ?  Repeat  the  Golden 
Text.  Recite  the  Catechism.  What  was  Christ  doing 
in  the  interval  between  our  last  lesson  and  this  ? 
When  did  the  events  in  our  lesson  for  to-day  take 
place?  17.  Where  was  Jesus  now?  What  was  He 
doing?  Who  besides  the  multitude  were  present? 
Who  were  the  Pharisees  ?  Who,  the  doctors  of  the 
law  ?  To  what  did  they  bear  testimony  by  their  pres¬ 
ence  ?  18.  How  was  Jesus  interrupted  in  His  teach¬ 
ing?  What  is  meant  by  palsied?  Why  did  he  not 
come  himself  ?  What  was  the  bed  upon  which  he  was 
carried?  19.  What  hindrance  wa3  in  the  way  ?  Why 
did  not  the  crowd  make  room  for  them  ?  How  did 
they  overcome  the  hindrance?  How  could  they  do 
this  ?  20.  Whose  faith  did  Jesus  see  ?  How  could 

their  faith  be  seen  ?  How  did  they  show  that  they 
had  faith?  What  kind  of  an  appeal  did  they  make  to 
Jesus?  Why  did  He  forgive  the  paralytic’s  sins  be¬ 


fore  He  he  ah  d  him  ?  What  did  he  need  most?  What 
connection  is  there  between  sin  and  suffering  ?  21. 
Who  found  fault  with  Jesus?  How  did  they  regard 
His  claim  of  power  to  forgive  sins  ?  What  is  blas¬ 
phemy?  Were  they  correct  in  their  reasoning?  How 
then  did  they  come  to  a  false  conclusion?  22.  How 
did  Jesus  know  their  thoughts?  What  did  this  show? 
23.  What  question  did  He  ask  (hem?  What  did  He 
mean?  How  did  He  propose  to  prove  to  them  that  He 
had  power  to  forgive  sins?  25.  Did  He  prove  it? 
What  did  the  i  ising  up  of  the  paralytic  show  ?  What 
his  taking  up  his  couch  and  his  goiDg  home?  How 
did  he  go  home  ?  26.  Why  were  the  people  amazed  ? 
Why  were  the  things  seen  strange  ?  Practical 
Suggestions — 1.  Our  greatest  need  is  forgiveness. 
2.  With  the  effort  to  obey  comes  strength.  3.  Christ 
came  to  make  taints  out  of  sinners. 


Notes  on  the  Lesson. 

Time  and  Place. — At  Capernaum;  a.  d.  28.  17.  On  a  certain  day — Soon  after  Ilis  re- 

turnirom  retirement  in  the  wilderness  Pharisees — A  religious  sect  claiming  special  sanctity. 
Doctors  of  the  law — Learned  scribes.  Come  out  of  every  town,  etc. — From  all  parts 
of  the  country.  18.  Bed— A  blanket  or  a  rug.  Palsy — Paralysis.  19.  Went  upon  the 
house-top— Houses  were  low  and  had  flat  roofs.  Tiling — Flat  ptones,  clay  and  gravel.  20. 
Their  faith — Of  the  bearers.  Forgiven — His  fi  st  need  and  desire.  21.  Blasphemies  — 
Evil  speaking  of  God  and  religion.  22.  Perceived — Knew.  In  your  hearts — They  did  not 
speak  out  loud.  23.  Whether  is  easier  to  say — Which  is  easier  to  claim,  to  forgive  or  to 
cure?  24.  Arise— This  was  to  prove  that  He  had  the  power  which  He  claimed  to  have.  25. 
Rose  up — This  proved  that  Christ  was  God.  26.  Amazed— At  the  manifestation  of  divine 
power. 
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EXPLANATION  OP  THE  LESSON 


BY  REV.  J.  E. 

The  time,  which  intervened  between  the 
events  recorded  in  our  last  lesson  and  those 
found  in  to-day’s  lesson,  was  spent  by  Jesus, 
partly  in  preaching  the  gospel  and  in  per¬ 
forming  miracles,  and  partly  in  retirement 
in  the  wilderness.  The  events  in  our  pres¬ 
ent  lesson  took  place  soon  after  His  return 
from  His  retirement.  His  increasing  popu¬ 
larity,  brought  about  by  His  preaching  and 
His  miracles,  drew  the  Pharisees  and  the 
doct  »rs  of  the  law  from  all  sections  of  the 
country  to  Him,  to  watch  Him,  and  to  form 
a  definite  opinion  in  regard  to  Him.  They 
were  jealous  of  Him,  and  were  afraid  that 
they  might  lose  their  influence  over  the  peo¬ 
ple. 

17.  And  it  came  to  pass  on  a  certain  day  — 
Not  long  after  His  return  from  His  retire¬ 
ment  in  the  wilderness.  An  he  was  teaching 
— Not  in  the  synagogue,  but  in  a  house  in 
Capernaum,  probably  in  Peter’s.  Teaching 
was  His  work;  His  miracles  were  mere  in¬ 
cidents.  That  there  ivere  Pharisees  and,  doc- 
ters  of  the  law  sitting  by — The  presence  of 
these  men  is  a  powerful  testimony  to  the  in¬ 
creasing  influence  of  Jesus,  which  made 
itself  felt  to  such  an  extent,  that  they,  who 
constituted  the  ruling  class,  could  no  longer 
be  indifferent  to  Him ;  but  were  forced  to 
take  sides.  The  Pharisees  were  a  Jewish 
sect  of  great  influence,  who  made  great  pre¬ 
tension  to  piety,  and  who  claimed  special 
sanctity.  The  doctors  were  scribes,  who 
made  the  study  and  the  teaching  of  the  law 
their  profession  ;  and  hence  they  wete  some¬ 
times  called  doctors,  and  sometimes  lawyers. 
They  constituted  the  learned  class  among 
the  Jews.  Usually  these  teachers  learned 
some  trade  to  support  themselves,  for  they 
charged  no  fees  for  their  instructions.  The 
Scribes  were  a  very  powerful  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  time  of  Jesus,  and  of  great 
political  importance.  Which  were  come  out 
of  every  town  of  Galilee ,  and  Judea  and  Jeru¬ 
salem — From  all  directions,  to  see  and  to  hear, 
in  order  to  come  to  a  definite  judgment  re¬ 
garding  Jesus.  The  power  of  the  Lord  was 
present — With  Jesus.  To  heal  them — The 
sick  among  the  people. 

18.  Men  brought — Bearers.  In  a  bed — 
Not  a  bed  like  our  modern  beds,  but  a 
blanket  or  rug,  which  was  both  portable 
and  ornamental.  A  man  which  was  taken 
with  the  palsy — A  palsied  or  a  paralyzed 
man.  Paralysis  was  a  disease,  which  de¬ 
prived  the  part  affected  of  sensation  or  of 
the  power  of  motion,  or  of  both.  Great 
suffering  usually  accompanied  it.  And  they 
sought  means  to  bring  him  in — Made  an  effort 
to  enter  the  house. 

19.  And  when  they  could  not  .  .  .  because  of 


HIESTER,  D.D. 

the  multitude  —The  crowd  blocked  up  every 
avenue  of  approach  to  the  house,  and  was 
too  selfish  and  heartless  to  open  a  passage 
even  for  a  sick  man.  It  has  often  been  said, 
that  corporations  have  no  souls,  and  it  would 
seem  that  crowds  have  none  either.  There 
are  often  obstacles  in  the  way  of  faith,  but 
the  way  into  the  heart  of  Jesus,  where 
there  is  plenty  of  room,  is  ever  open.  A 
crowd  of  men  and  a  crowd  of  difficulties 
may  stand  between  us  and  Jesus  ;  but  if  we 
are  in  earnest,  we  will  find  a  way  round  the 
crowd,  or  over  the  crowd,  into  the  presence 
of  Jesns.  They  went  upon  the  house-top — 
Probably  by  an  outside  stairway.  This 
was  comparatively  easy,  because  in  the  East 
the  houses  were  usually  low  and  the  roofs 
flat.  And  let  him  down  through  the  tiling — 
The  roofs  were  made  by  laying  across  the 
house  first  large  beams,  and  then  across 
these  rude  joists;  on  the  joists  were  laid 
flat  stones,  or  slabs  of  tile,  or  dried  clay,  on 
which  was  spread  earth  or  gravel  rolled  hard 
with  a  stone  roller.  The  men  first  dug 
through  the  earth,  and  then  pulled  up  the 
slabs.  Before  Jesus — Where  Jesus  was. 

20.  When  he  saw  their  faith — The  faith  of 
the  bearers,  which  was  a  faith  that  could  be 
seen,  by  what  it  did.  It  overcame  the  hin- 
derances  in  the  way  by  passing  around  the 
crowd,  by  climbing  the  roof,  and  by  break¬ 
ing  through  it.  “  They  showed  their  faith 
by  their  works.”  “  Faith  without  works  is 
dead.”  The  five  men  were  all  silent;  no 
prayer  came  from  their  lips — no  prayer  was 
needed.  The  helplessness  and  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  the  paralytic,  their  silence,  their 
faith,  their  acts,  were  a  powerful  appeal  to 
Christ  for  help.  Man,  thy  sins  are  forgiven 
thee — These  words  were  addressed  to  the 
paralytic.  Very  probably  this  man  held 
the  views  of  the  Rabbis  of  that  age,  which 
were,  that  bodily  afflictions  are  punishments 
for  sins,  and  that  they  cannot  be  removed 
unless  the  sins  are  forgiven,  and  hence  he 
may  have  been  full  of  fear.  Jesus  saw  in 
his  heart  penitence  and  faith  ;  and  saw  also 
what  he  first  and  most  of  all  needed  and 
desired — forgiveness  and  assurance  of  for¬ 
giveness.  Probably  he  had  brought  this 
sickness  upon  himself.  There  is,  no  doubt, 
a  certain  connection  between  sin  and  suffer¬ 
ing.  The  two  stand  related  to  each  other  as 
cause  and  effect.  Sickness,  suffering  and 
death  came  into  the  world  by  sin  ;  and  yet 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  greatest  sufferers 
have  been  the  greatest  sinners.  Sometimes 
the  very  best  people  suffer  the  worst;  and 
the  worst,  the  least. 

21.  Began  to  reason — Began  to  speak 
within  themselves  by  way  of  argument. 
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Who  is  this  which  speaketh  blasphemies? — 
This  is  a  contemptuous  sneer  coupled  with 
a  serious  charge,  the  meaning  of  which  is, 
that  Jesus  pretended  to  have  divine  power, 
when  He  had  it  not.  It  is  blasphemy,  when 
we  ascribe  to  God  what  is  unworthy  of  Him, 
or  when  we  attribute  to  men,  what  belongs 
exclusively  to  God.  Who  can  forgive  sins 
but  God  alone? — The  reasoning  of  the  Scribes 
is  correct ;  for  no  man  can  remit  a  debt,  but 
he  to  whom  it  is  due:  and  yet  their  conclu¬ 
sion  in  its  application  was  false,  because 
they  ignored  or  denied  the  divinity  of 
Christ. 

22.  But  when  Jesus  perceived  their  thoughts 
— Knew  their  thoughts.  A  knowledge  of 
the  thoughts  of  others  was  a  proof  of  Mes- 
siahship.  He  answering — Replying  to  their 
secret  reflections. 

-23.  Whether  is  easier  to  say,  etc. — To 
claim  to  have  the  power  to  forgive  the  sins 
of  the  paralytic,  or  to  cure  him.  They  are 
both  impossible  to  men,  and  both  alike  easy 
to  God. 

24.  But  that  ye  may  know — That  ye  may 
have  certain  knowledge  by  convincing 
proof.  That  the  Son  of  Man — Jesus  Christ 
is  the  head  and  representative  of  the  new 
humanity,  the  perfect  man  who  belongs  to 
no  particular  nation  or  age,  but  to  the  whole 
humanity.  Power  or  authority  to  for¬ 
give  sins  Jesus  claims  to  have,  which  He 
could  only  prove  to  the  Scribes  to  have,  by 


proving  His  Divinity  ;  for  if  Divine,  He 
had  the  power  to  forgive  sins.  He  proved 
His  Divinity  by  healing  the  paralytic, 
which  was  a  disease  that  was  incurable  by 
human  agency  and  means.  He  proved  the 
first  by  the  second.  On  earth — The  granting 
of  pardon  was  no  longer  confined  to  the 
throne  of  God  in  heaven,  but  absolution  is 
now  given  on  earth  by  Christ.  If  He  has 
power  on  earth  to  do  this,  then  He  also  has 
power  in  heaven,  that  is,  He  is  God.  1  say 
unto  thee,  Arise — This  was  to  prove,  that 
he  was  healed.  And  take  up  thy  couch  and 
go  unto  thine  house — This  was  to  show,  that 
bodily  strength  had  taken  the  place  of  his 
helplessness. 

25.  Immediately — Without  delay.  He  rose 
up  before  them,  etc. — This  was  positive  proof 
of  a  perfect  cure,  and  an  evidence,  that  his 
sins  had  been  forgiven.  The  walking  in 
God's  ways  is  an  evidence  that  we  are  spir¬ 
itually  healed.  There  is  much  in  spiritual 
efforts.  With  the  effort  comes  the  strength. 
Departed  to  his  own  house — What  a  change 
may  not  the  return  of  this  healed  and  for¬ 
given  man  have  produced  in  his  home.  A 
forgiven  man  is  always  a  great  blessing  in  a 
household.  Glorifying  God — Thanking  God 
for  his  bodily  and  spiritual  recovery. 

26.  They  were  all  amazed — Because  they 
recognized  divine  power  in  the  miracle. 
We  have  seen  strange  things — Things  unex¬ 
pected  and  never  seen  before. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  AND  SUGGESTIVE. 


BY  BEY.  D. 

Verse  17.  As  he  was  teaching  there  were 
Pharisees  and  doctors  of  the  law  sitting  by  .  . . 
and  the  power  of  the  Lord  was  present  to  heal 
them.  The  audience  did  not  lack  in  learned 
men  so  far  as  the  law  was  concerned,  yet  the 
power  could  not  heal  them.  The  power  was 
lacking  among  these  knowing  people  because 
they  thought  they  knew  too  much  to  be 
taught  by  Jesus.  As  then,  so  now;  plenty 
of  people  come  to  where  the  word  is  preached 
and  taught,  not  to  be  operated  upon  as  pa¬ 
tients  by  the  truth,  but  merely  as  “  visitors 
to  the  hospitals.”  The  Gospel  is  the  power 
of  God  unto  salvation  unto  as  many  as  be¬ 
lieve;  but  the  belief  is  a  necessary  connec¬ 
tion  to  be  made  before  the  power  can  be  felt. 

Verse  18.  And  behold  men  brought  in  a  bed 
a  man  taken  with  palsy ,  and  they  sought  means 
to  bring  him  in  and  lay  him  before  him.  There 
is  certain  work  we  can  do  for  each  other,  and 
if  sinners  will  not  willingly  come  to  the 
church  we  should  seek  means  to  bring  them. 
Jesus  sent  out  the  disciples  in  twros.  They 
came  back  convinced  that  men  can  bring 
others  to  Christ.  If  there  be  faith  one 


W.  EBBERT. 

don’t  care  for  crowds  nor  obstacles.  If  one 
cannot  do  it  several  will  form  such  combina¬ 
tion  that  they  will  succeed.  Do  not  any  ot 
us  slack  effort  nor  grudge  time  when  men 
are  in  danger  of  everlasting  destruction. 

And  when  they  could  not  find  by  what  way 
they  might  bring  him  in.  That  is  just  the 
time  to  bring  him  in.  Then  faith  becomes 
inventive  and  does  the  best  work. 

Milner,  the  historian,  states:  “  It  seems  to 
have  been  a  common  practice  with  the 
Waldensian  teachers,  the  more  readily  to 
gain  access  for  their  doctrines  among  persons 
in  the  higher  ranks  of  life  to  carry  unto 
them  trinkets  or  articles  of  dress,  something 
like  the  peddlers  of  our  day;  and  Reinarius 
thus  describes  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  wont  to  introduce  themselves:  ‘Sir, 
will  you  be  pleased  to  buy  any  rings  or  seals 
or  trinkets?  Madam,  will  you  look  at  any 
handkerchiefs?  I  can  afford  them  cheap.’ 
If,  after  the  purchase,  the  company  ask  : 
‘Have  you  anything  more?’  the  salesman 
would  reply,  ‘Oh,  yes;  I  have  commodities 
far  more  valuable  than  these,  and  will  make 
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you  a  present  of  them  if  you  will  protect 
me  from  the  ecclesiastics/  Security  being 
promised,  he  went  on:  ‘The  inestimable 
jewel  I  spoke  of  is  the  Word  of  God,  by 
which  He  communicates  His  mind  to  men, 
and  inflames  their  hearts  with  love  to  Him.” 

Verse  20.  When  he  saw  their  faith ,  he  said 
unto  him ,  Man,  thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee. 
It  cannot  be  questioned  that  faith  will  bear 
fruit  in  the  form  of  earnest  work  among 
others  as  well  as  in  personal  reformation 
among  whom  faith  works.  Wonders  are 
accomplished  by  those  who  have  faith  as  a 
grain  of  mustard  seed.  “There  is  no  use 
keeping  the  church  open  any  longer;  you 
may  as  well  give  me  the  key,”  said  a  mission¬ 
ary  in  Madras,  passing  through  a  village 
where  so  many  natives  had  professed  Chris¬ 
tianity,  that  a  little  church  had  been  built 
for  them;  but  the  converts  had  fallen  away 
and  returned  to  their  idols,  and  there  re¬ 
mained  faithful  but  the  one  poor  woman  to 
whom  the  missionary  was  speaking.  “  Oh, 
sir,”  she  pleaded,  “  do  not  take  away  the 
key!  I,  at  least,  will  still  go  daily  to  the 
church  and  sweep  it  clean  and  will  keep  the 
lamp  in  order,  and  go  on  praying  that  God’s 
light  may  one  day  visit  us  again.”  The 
missionary  left  the  key  and  before  long  he 
preached  in  that  very  church,  crowded  with 
repentant  sinners ;  the  harvest  of  the  God- 
given  faith  of  that  one  poor  Indian  woman. 
— Bible  Illustrator. 

Verse  21.  Who  can  forgive  sins,  but  God 
alone  f  Certainly  no  one  but  God  can  for¬ 
give  sins.  Jesus  was  God  manifest  in  the 
flesh,  and  if  He  cannot  forgive  sins,  nV>  other 
can  ;  and  if  He  does  not,  no  other  will. 

V erse  24.  Thut  ye  may  know  that  the  Son 
of  man  hath  power  upon  earth  ...  I  say 
unto  thee,  Arise,  take  up  thy  couch.  What  a 
simplicity  about  Christ’s  method  of  healing. 
Spurgeon  says:  “I  looked  the  other  day 
into  old  Culpepper’s  Herbal.  It  contains 
a  marvelous  collection  of  wonderful  reme¬ 
dies.  Many  of  his  receipts  contain  from 
twelve  to  twenty  ingredients ;  and  I  once 
counted  forty  ingredients  in  one  draught. 
How  different  the  Biblical  prescriptions ! 

‘  Take  a  lump  of  figs  and  lay  it  for  a  plaster 
upon  the  boil;’  ‘Go,  wash  in  Jordan  seven 
times  ;  ’  or,  ‘  Take  up  thy  couch  and.  walk.’ 
One  cannot  but  admire  the  simplicity  of 
truth  whilst  falsehood  conceals  her  deforma¬ 
tions  by  a  thousand  trickeries.” 

Verse  25.  And  immediately  he  rose  up  be¬ 
fore  them  and  took  up  that  whereon  he  lay  and 
departed,  to  his  own  house,  glorifying  God. 
When  we  are  healed  of  sin,  we  must  show 
the  proof  of  it  by  an  immediate  complying 
with  the  Master’s  will.  But  there  are  peo¬ 
ple  who  always  want  to  be  carried  around. 
This  requires  continual  coaxing.  Perhaps 


Sunday-school  teachers  have  found  this  out, 
and  preachers  soon  learn  by  experience.  It 
takes  the  whole  organization  to  care  for 
some  people.  God  is  not  glorified  in  that 
way.  God  can  endure  bodily  paralysis  ;  but 
spiritual  palsy,  never. 

And  they  were  all  amazed,  and  glorified 
God.  Strange  things  induce  people  to  won¬ 
der;  but  when  these  strange  things  induce 
people  to  glorify  God,  they  should  be  re¬ 
ceived  as  being  from  God.  “  Yet  amaze¬ 
ment  was  but  a  poor  result.  No  emotion  is 
more  transient  or  less  fruitful  than  gaping 
astonishment ;  and  that,  with  a  little  var¬ 
nish  of  acknowledgment  of  God’s  powers, 
which  led  to  nothing,  was  all  the  fruit  ot 
Christ’s  mighty  work.”  But  there  was  one 
added  to  the  church.  You  say,  “  There  has 
not  been  much  success  in  the  church,  we 
only  added  one  last  year.  And  you  say  you 
only  added  one  last  year.  What  was  his 
name?  His  name?  I  think  his  name  was 
Robert  Moffat.  And  you  only  added  Robert 
Moffat  to  the  church  in  one  year?  Do  you 
know  who  Robert  Moffat  is  ?  When  you 
added  Robert  Moffat  to  the  church  you 
added  a  world.” — Dr.  J.  Parker. 


Lesson  Points. 

V.  17.  Not  the  crowded  house,  but  what 
is  done  for  the  people  is  the  true  test  of 
success. 

V.  18.  Sin  renders  the  sinner  helpless  in 
spiritual  strength.  It  requires  workers  to 
bring  stony  hearts  to  Jesusjhat  He  might 
transform  them  into  lively  stones  for  His 
temple. 

V.  19.  Faith  will  find  a  way  to  do  what 
appears  impossible  at  first.  But  faith  ob¬ 
tains  divine  help  and  then  it  is  all-powerful. 
The  paralytic  was  brought  just  as  he  was  in 
all  his  sinful  helplessness. 

V.  20.  Who  will  say  that  either  the  spoken 
or  acted  prayers  of  the  righteous  do  not 
avail  much?  The  greatest  blessing  consists 
in  being  forgiven  of  sin. 

V.  21.  There  will  always  be  fault-finders 
who  either  doubt  the  method  or  the  genu¬ 
ineness  of  the  work  or  the  worker. 

V.  24.  Jesus  wants  living  witnesses  of  His 
power.  Hence  why  we  should  glorify  Him 
in  our  bodies  and  spirits,  which  are  His. 

V.  25.  What  we  can  do  we  should  do  for 
Christ.  He  wants  us  to  confess  Him  before 
men,  and  we  should  do  it  both  in  the  church 
and  home. 


Christ  Forgiving  Sin. 

I.  A  Present  Power,  v.  17.  II.  A  Pos¬ 
itive  Need,  vs.  18-20.  III.  A  Great 
Blessing,  v.  25.  IV.  Excites  Opposition, 
vs.  21-23.  V.  Completely  Vindicated 
vs,  24-26. 
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Lesson  XIII.  Palm  Sunday.  March  30,  1890. 

i 

REVIEW. 


BY  REV.  J.  E. 

Introduction. — What  great  plan  was  God 
about  to  carry  into  effect  by  the  events 
recorded  in  the  first  lesson  of  the  Quarter  ? 
(Col.  1 :  14.)  What  was  necessary  before 
this  redemption  could  be  introduced  into 
the  world  ?  (Matt.  3 :  2,  3.)  Was  there  any 
one  qualified  and  ready  to  take  up  the 
work  and  carry  it  forward  ?  What  then  did 
God  do?  (Luke  1 :  57-60.) 

Lesson  I. — Whom  did  God  select  to  be 
the  parents  of  the  forerunner  of  Christ? 
Of  what  descent  and  character  were  they  ? 
Who  announced  His  coming?  How  did 
Zacharias  receive  the  annunciation  ?  How 
was  he  punished  for  doubting  ?  (Luke  1 :  20.) 

Lesson  II. — Whom  did  the  angel  next 
visit  after  the  annunciation  of  John  the 
Baptist?  What  announcement  did  he 
make  to  her?  What  song  did  she  sing? 
What  kind  of  a  woman  was  she  ?  For  what 
was  her  song  remarkable?  In  what  did 
Mary  rejoice?  What  especial  honor  was 
conferred  upon  her?  What  kind  of  men 
does  God  exalt?  Does  God  ever  forget  His 
promises  ?  Do  we  forget  ours  ? 

Lesson  III. — What  happened  to  Zacha¬ 
rias  when  his  new-born  son  was  circum¬ 
cised  and  a  name  given  him?  How  came 
he  to  receive  the  name  John  ?  What  use 
did  Zacharias  make  of  his  recovered  speech  ? 
What  child  filled  his  song  of  praise  most? 

Lesson  IV. — What  do  we  commemorate 
on  Christmas  ?  How  long  ago  was  the  first 
Christmas  celebrated?  What  was  the 
Christmas  news  then?  Who  celebrated  the 
first  Christmas?  What  Christmas  song  did 
the  angels  sing?  What  effect  had  the 
event  on  the  shepherds  and  on  Mary? 

Lesson  V. — Where  was  Jesus  taken 
when  He  was  forty  days  old?  For  what 
purpose?  Who  met  Jesus  and  His  parents 
in  the  temple?  How  did  he  happen  to 
come  into  the  temple  at  that  time  ?  How 
did  the  sight  of  Jesus  affect  Simeon  ?  Was 
he  satisfied  now  ?  What  fact  shows  that  he 
was? 
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Lesson  VI. — What  is  known  of  the 
childhood  of  Jesus?  (Luke  2:  40.)  How 
much  do  we  know  of  His  youth?  Where 
do  we  find  Him  in  this  lesson?  How  did 
He  happen  to  be  there?  What  did  He 
show  on  this  occasion  ?  What  impression 
did  His  questions  and  answers  make  ?  Of 
what  had  He  become  conscious? 

Lesson  VII. — How  old  was  John  the 
Baptist  when  he  entered  upon  his  minis¬ 
try?  What  kind  of  a  preacher  and  re¬ 
former  was  he?  What  class  of  people 
came  to  him  in  the  wilderness  ?  Who  did 
some  people  believe  him  to  be?  What  was 
his  answer  when  questioned  ?  Whom  did 
he  baptize  ? 

Lesson  VIII. — Where  do  we  find  Jesus 
in  this  lesson  ?  How  came  He  to  be  in  the 
wilderness?  What  took  place  there?  Who 
was  the  tempter?  What  was  his  purpose? 
To  what  sins  was  Jesus  tempted?  How  did 
He  overcome  the  temptations? 

Lesson  IX. — Where  do  we  find  Christ  in 
this  lesson?  What  was  He  doing  there? 
How  was  His  preaching  received?  Why 
did  they  reject  Him  ?  In  what  danger  was 
He  ?  How  did  He  escape  ? 

Lesson  X. — Where  do  we  find  Jesus  in 
this  lesson?  Whom  did  He  meet  there? 
What  effect  had  His  presence  on  the  un¬ 
clean  spirit?  What  miracle  did  He  per¬ 
form?  How  was  Jesus  engaged  till  late  at 
night?  • 

Lesson  XI. — Where  do  we  find  Christ  in 
this  lesson?  Why  were  so  many  people 
around  Him?  What  miracle  did  He  per¬ 
form  here  ?  What  effect  had  it  on  Peter  ? 
What  on  the  other  disciples? 

Lesson  XII. — Where  do  we  find  Jesus  in 
this  lesson?  What  was  He  doing  there? 
By  whom  was  He  interrupted  ?  What  mir¬ 
acle  did  He  perform  there?  Who  found 
fault  with  Him?  Why?  How  did  He 
prove  that  He  had  power  to  forgive  sins? 
Were  these  men  friends  or  enemies? 
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DICTIONARY  OF  PROPER  NAMES. 


AaTon — Enlightened.  The  brother  of 
Moses,  the  first  high-priest  of  the  Hebrew 
nation. 

A 'bra-ham — Father  of  a  multitude.  The 
patriarch,  the  founder  of  the  Hebrew  na¬ 
tion  and  the  father  of  the  faithful. 

Beth.Te-h.em. — House  of  bread.  A  city  of 
Judah,  about  6  miles  south  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  birth-place  of  Jesus. 

Ca-per'na-um — City  of  Comfort.  A  city  of 
Galilee,  on  the  western  shores  of  the  Sea 
of  Galilee  and  the  temporary  home  of 
Christ. 

City  of  David — The  birth-place  of  David, 
also  called  Bethlehem. 

Christ — Anointed.  A  translation  of  the 
Hebrew,  Messiah,  the  title  of  the  Saviour. 

Da'vid — Well-beloved.  Son  of  Jesse  and 
the  second  king  of  Israel. 

Doctors  of  the  Law.  Learned  Scribes,  who 
studied  and  taught  the  Law. 

E-li'as — My  God  is  Jehovah.  The  Greek  form 
of  Elijah,  an  eminent  prophet  of  the  Lord. 

EL  i-seTis — God  is  Saviour.  The  Greek 
form  of  Elisha  who  was  the  pupil  and 
successor  of  Elijah. 

EJis'a-beth — The  oath  of  God.  Wife  of 
Zacharias  and  mother  of  John  the  Baptist. 

E-sa'ias — Salvation  of  the  Lord.  The  Greek 
form  of  Isaiah,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
prophets. 

Ga'bri-el — God  is  mighty.  The  angel  who 
was  sent  to  Zacharias  and  the  Virgin 
Mary  to  announce  the  birth  of  John  and 
Jesus. 

GaLi-lee — Circle ,  wheel.  The  northern  dis¬ 
trict  of  Palestine,  west  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee. 

Gen-ne-sa'ret — The  Sea  of  Galilee,  of  an 
oblong  shape,  13  miles  long  and  6  miles 
broad. 

Gen'tiles — Name  given  to  all  persons  and 
nations,  who  were  not  Jews. 

Her'od — Hero-like.  He  was  surnamed  the 
Great,  and  was  the  last  king  of  the  Jews. 

Her'od — Herod  Antipas,  who  was  tetrarch 
of  Galilee  and  Persea  during  Christ’s  pub¬ 
lic  ministry. 

He-ro'di-as — Wife  of  Herod  Philip,  whom 
she  left  for  Herod  Antipas. 

Is'ra-el — Prince  with  God.  The  descend¬ 
ants  from  Israel,  or  Jacob. 

James — Supplant er.  A  son  of  Zebedee, 
and  one  of  Christ’s  apostles. 


Je-ru'sa-lem — Habitation  of  peace.  The 
chief  city  of  Palestine. 

Je'sus — Saviour.  The  Son  of  God  and  the 
Redeemer  of  the  world 

John — Beloved  of  Jehovah.  The  Baptist 
who  was  the  forerunner  of  Christ. 

John  — Beloved  of  Jehovah.  Son  of  Zebedee 
and  one  of  Christ’s  apostles. 

Jor'dan — Descender.  The  one  river  of 

Palestine  whose  course  is  from  north  to 
south,  and  is  about  200  miles  long. 

Jo'seph — Increase.  Foster  father  of  Jesus 
and  husband  of  Mary. 

Ju-de'a — Land  of  the  Jews.  The  southern 
district  of  Palestine. 

Luke — Greek  Lucas.  A  physician  and  au¬ 
thor  of  one  of  the  Gospels. 

Ma'ry — Rebellion .  The  virgin,  the  mother 
of  Jesus. 

Naz'a-reth — A  branch.  The  city  of  Galilee, 
which  was  the  early  home  of  Jesus, 

Na  'a-man — Agreeableness.  A  Syrian  gen¬ 

eral  who  was  cured  of  leprosy. 

PhiLip  — Lover  of  horses.  Herod,  a  son  of 
Herod  the  Great,  and  husband  of 
Herodias. 

Pe'ter — A  rock.  Son  of  Jonas,  and  one  of 
the  apostles  of  Jesus. 

PharT-sees — The  separated.  A  powerful 
sect  among  the  Jews. 

Sa-rep'ta — Hebrew  Zarephath.  A  place 
half-way  between  Tyre  and  Sidon. 

Sa'tan — Adversary.  The  personal  prince 
of  evil  and  fallen  spirits. 

Si'don — Fishtown.  A  large  commercial 

Phenician  city,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea. 

Scribes — Writers.  A  class  of  men  who 
copied  the  sacred  books. 

Sim'e-on — That  is  heard.  A  devout  man 
of  Jerusalem  who  waited  for  the  coming 
of  Christ. 

Si'mon — That  is  heard.  The  original  name 
of  Peter. 

Son  of  Man — Jesus,  who  is  the  perfect  man 
representing  the  whole  human  family. 

Syn'ag'Og'ue — Congregation.  Jewish  houses 
of  worship. 

Zach'a-ri-as — Memory  of  Jehovah.  Father 
of  John  the  Baptist. 

Zeb'e-dee — Jehovah’s  gift.  A  fisherman 
and  the  father  of  John  and  James. 
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CHRIST  OUR  CHAMPION. 

FROM  “  LYRA  GERMANICA.’’ 


Ere  yet  the  dawn  hath  filled  the  skies 
Behold  my  Saviour  Christ  arise, 

He  chaseth  from  us  sin  and  night, 

And  brings  us  joy  and  life  and  light, 
Hallelujah. 

O  stronger  thou  than  death  and  hell 
Where  is  the  foe  thou  canst  not  quell  ? 
What  heavy  stone  canst  thou  not  roll. 
From  off  the  prison’d,  anguished  soul? 
Hallelujah. 

If  Jesus  lives  can  I  be  sad  ? 

I  know  He  loves  me  and  am  glad  ; 
Though  all  the  world  were  dear  to  me, 
Enough,  O  Christ,  if  I  have  Thee  ! 
Hallelujah. 


He  feeds  me,  comforts  and  defends, 

And  when  I  die  His  angels  sends 
To  bear  me  whither  He  is  gone, 

For  of  His  own  He  loseth  none. 
Hallelujah. 

No  more  to  fear  or  grief  I  bow, 

God  and  the  angels  love  me  now  ; 

The  joys  prepared  for  me  to-day 
Drive  fear  and  mourning  far  away  ; 
Hallelujah. 

Strong  champion  !  For  this  comfort  see 
The  whole  world  brings  her  thanks  to  Thee  ; 
And  once  we  too  shall  raise  above 
More  sweet  and  loud  the  song  we  love  ; 
Hallelujah. 


OUR  RISEN  LIFE. 


BY  REV.  SAMUEL  Z.  BEAM,  D.D. 


jtfHIS  has  its  root  and  source  in 
the  Risen  Christ.  -The  resur¬ 
rection  of  Christ  from  the  dead 
is  a  settled  historical  fact  for  all 
believers.  Easter  follows  Good 
Friday  and  Silent  Saturday,  as 
truly  and  triumphantly  as  the 
rising  sun  dissipates  and  drives 
away  the  darkness  of  the  night. 

“  Why  seek  ye  the  living  among  the 
dead  ?  He  is  risen ;  He  is  not  here.” 
Precious  words  !  They  greeted  the 
astonished  ears  of  the  women  who 
first  visited  the  tomb  on  Easter  morn¬ 
ing  to  anoint  the  body  of  the  Lord. 
And  the  “  men  in  shining  garments,” 
added,  “  Remember  how  He  spake 
unto  you,  when  He  was  yet  with  you 
in  Galilee,  Saying,  The  Son  of  man 
must  be  delivered  unto  the  hands  of 
sinful  men,  and  be  crucified,  and  the 
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third  day  rise  again.”  (Luke  24  :  5-7  ) 
“  And  they  remembered  His  words.’ 
(v.  8.) 

The  report  of  the  glad  tidings  to 
the  heart-broken  disciples  “  seemed  as 
idle  tales  and  they  believed  them  not.” 
(v.  11).  “Yet  a  ray  of  hope  was  in¬ 
spired  in  them,  and,  after  investiga¬ 
tion,  it  kindled  into  a  flame  of  light 
when  they  knew  He  was  really  risen 
from  the  dead.  And  accordingly  on 
the  evening  of  that  blessed  day,  when 
the  two  returned  from  Emmaus  in 
haste,  with  hearts  aglow  from  their 
unexpected  meeting  with  the  risen 
Saviour,  they  found  the  eleven  in  an 
ectasy  of  delight,  greeting  each  other 
with — “  The  Lord  is  risen  indeed  and 
hath  appeared  unto  Simon.”  (v.  24.) 
Thus  He  was  “  declared  to  be  the  Son 
of  God  with  power,  according  to  the 
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Spirit  of  holiness,  by  the  resurrection 
from  the  dead.”  (Rom.  i  :  4.) 

After  the  Ascension  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  He  gave  an  exhibition  of 
His  resurrection  power  by  “  sending 
the  promise  of  the  Father  upon  them,” 
(Luke  24  :  49)  in  the  personal  gift  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  By  this  power  en¬ 
dued,  the  Apostles  were  prepared  and 
equipped  to  preach  “  Jesus  and  the 
resurrection  ” for  the  remission  of  sins. 
Henceforth  the  name  of  Jesus  is  their 
talisman ;  His  command  their  war¬ 
rant  ;  His  Holy  Spirit  their  inspira¬ 
tion  ]  His  resurrection  their  evidence. 
This  proved  Him  possessor  of  “  the 
power  of  an  endless  life,”  and  initia¬ 
ted  the  mediatorial  and  Messianic 
reign  of  Jesus  as  the  Prince  of  life. 

He  was  dead,  but  is  risen.  He  was 
humbled,  but  is  exalted.  He  was 
offered  for  sin,  and  the  pleasure  of 
the  Lord  has  prospered  in  His  hand. 
He  saw  of  the  travail  of  His  soul, "and 
has  been  satisfied.  (Isa.  53  :  10,  n.) 

Now  He  is  glorified  “  in  the  heav¬ 
enly  places.”  “  All  power  ”  is  in  His 
hand.  As  Head  of  the  Church  He  is 
enthroned  above  all  rule  and  author¬ 
ity  ;  and  He  exercises  His  power  in 
raising  “  His  people  ”  to  a  new 
life. 

At  His  resurrection  the  stone  was 
rolled  away  from  the  door  of  the  se¬ 
pulchre.  This  stone  is  the  symbol  of 
sin.  Sin  shut  men  into  a  spiritual 
sepulchre.  As  the  angels  rolled  away 
the  stone  that  closed  His  sepulchre,  so 
He  takes  away  the  heavy  weight  of 
sin.  We  are  dead  in  trespasses  and  in 
sins.  Through  Him  our  sins  are  for¬ 
given.  By  regeneration,  the  fruit  of 
His  resurrection  life,  we  are  raised  up 
to  a  new  life.  We  are  “  buried  with 
Him  by  baptism  into  death.”  So  in 
“  baptism  we  are  also  risen  with  Him 
through  the  faith  of  the  operation  of 
God,  who  hath  raised  Llim  from  the 
dead.”  (Col.  3  :  12).  Though  dead 
in  sins,  God  “  hath  quickened  us 
(made  us  alive)  together  with  Him, 
having  forgiven  all  our  trespasses,” 
(Col.  3  :  14,  15.)  And  so  we  enjoy 
the  blessedness  of  a  new  life ,  because 
“  the  handwriting  of  ordinances  that 
was  against  us,  is  blotted  out  and  tak¬ 
en  away,  and  nailed  to  His  cross. 
He  spoiled  the  principalities  and  pow¬ 


ers,  made  a  show  of  them  openly,  and 
triumphed  over  them  on  the  cross. 
(Col.  3  :  14,  15.) 

By  the  power  of  His  glorified  life, 
we  stand  on  the  stage  of  a  new  risen 
life. 

The  aim  is,  that  we  may  live  the 
Christ-life — not,  first  of  all,  that  we 
may  get  to  heaven — but  that  we  may 
live  the  heavenly  life  on  earth — that 
we  may  exercise  ourselves  in  godliness 
and  holiness — the  attributes  that  must 
fit  us  for  the  life  of  the  heavenly 
world. 

Jesus  is  in  heaven.  Our  citizenship 
is  there.  Our  affection  also  must  be 
there.  And  by  the  proper  exercise  of 
our  risen  life  here,  we  are  in  training 
for  the  noble  exercises  and  enjoy¬ 
ments  of  the  life  to  come.  Heaven 
will  be  no  heaven  to  us  unless  we  are 
rightly  fitted  to  live  in  that  blest 
abode.  We  must  cultivate  the  facul¬ 
ties  of  the  Christ-given  risen  life.  He 
saved  us  from  our  sins — from  sin  we 
must  depart,  yielding  our  ransomed 
“  members  as  instruments  unto  God.” 
(Rom.  5:13)  We  are  raised  from  a 
spiritual  death  ;  we  must  live  a  spirit¬ 
ual  life , — “  live  in  the  Spirit,  that  we 
may  plot  fulfill  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,” 
(Gal.  5  :  16.) 

The  life  of  Jesus  on  earth  is  our 
example  ;  made  free  by  Him.  “  from 
the  law  of  sin  and  death,”  “  we  must 
walk  after  the  Spirit,”  as  He  leads, 
and  as  becomes  those  who  “  are  the 
sons  of  God.”  (Rom.  8:12,  14.)  “  If 
ye  love  me  keep  my  commandments.” 
(John  14:  15.)  How  can  we  help 
but  love  Him?  The  supreme  law  of 
the  Infinite  concentrated  itself  in  the 
incarnate  Christ,  and  suffered  and 
rose,  and  was  exalted,  and  reigns  111 
the  interest  of  “  His  people,”  “  that 
they  might  not  perish  but  have  ever¬ 
lasting  life.”  (John  3:  16.) 

He  saved  them  when  sinners  from 
their  sins.  Shall  they  not  love  Him  ? 
Shall  not  their  risen  life  be  conse¬ 
crated  to  His  honor  ?  Shall  not  they 
who  are  risen  with  Him,  “set  their  af¬ 
fections  on  things  above,  where  He 
sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  God.” 
(Col.  3:12.) 

To  do  this  is  to  know  Christ,  and 
the  power  of  His  resurrection,  and  the 
fellowship  of  His  sufferings,  and  to  be 
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made  conformable  unto  His  death. 
(Phil.  3 :  io.)  And  this,  too,  is  the 
way  to  attain  unto  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  (v.  1 1). 

The  risen  “  Cnrist  is  born  in  us  the 
hope  of  glory/’  Henceforth,  there¬ 
fore,  our  life  on  earth  must  be  a 
Christ  life ;  an  imitation  of  Him,  a 
stepping  in  His  footsteps — a  life  of 
loving  trust  and  unquestioning  obedi¬ 
ence.  As  He  consecrated  Himself, 
and  became  a  voluntary  sacrifice  for 
us ;  that  through  the  resurrection  and 
ascension,  He  might  enter  into  His 
glory,  and  from  “the  heavenly  pla¬ 
ces”  reach  down  and  lift  us  up,  by 
His  Spirit  to  a  new  heavenly  life,  so 
we  must  “  consecrate  ourselves  in 
body  and  soul,  proptrty  and  life,  to 
H  is  most  blessed  service  and  praise.” 
Only  so  can  we  know  Him .  Only  so 
can  we  honor  Him.  Only  so  can  our 
life,  which  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God ,  be 
a  real  Christ-life.  And  only  so  can  we 
hope  that  our  risen  life  “  will  be  man¬ 
ifested  with  Him  in  glory,”  when 
“  He  shall  appear  a  second  time  with¬ 
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out  sin  unto  salva  ion.”  (Col.  3  :  3,  4  ; 
Heb.  9 :  28.) 

Christ  s  work  is  perfect  and  ccm- 
plete,  witnessed  and  confirmed  by 
His  resurrection,  which  presents  Him 
to  our  faith,  in  all  the  power  of  an 
ever-living  Saviour,  and  we  are 
“complete  in  Him  as  the  head  of  all 
principality  and  power,”  (Col.  2  :  10), 
only  when  we  forsake  the  sin  which 
He  has  cancelled  and  forgiven,  and 
seek  to  become  conformed  to  His  spir¬ 
itual  and  moral  image.  Thus  by  an 
active  contemplation  and  imitation 
of  the  Lord,  as  He  was  in  His  humil¬ 
iation,  and  as  He  is  now  in  His  glory, 
“  we  are  changed  into  the  same  image 
from  glory  to  glory,  even  as  by  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord.”  (2  Cor.  3:  18.) 

So  shall  we  “  know  Him  in  the  power 
of  His  resurrection  and  in  the  fellow¬ 
ship  of  His  sufferings,  and  be  made 
conformable  to  His  death,”  (Pnil.  3  : 
10),  and  ultimately  “attain  unto  tne 
resurrection  of  the  dead,”  and  the 
consummation  of  the  risen  life  in 
glory. 


THE  REFORMATION. 


BY  REV.  A.  C.  WHITMER. 


I. 


MEANING  OF  THE  WORD. 

p^HEN  we  speak  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  we  refer  to  the  great 
moral,  religious,  doctrinal  and 
political  revival  which  began 
in  Switzerland  and  Germany 
early  in  the  Sixteenth  Century, 
nearly  four  hundred  years  ago, 
and  which  in  the  course  of 
sixty  years  covered  all  the  surround¬ 
ing  countries. 


NECESSITY  OF  THE  REFORMATION. 

What  necessity  was  there  for  such  a 
Reformation  ?  I  answer  :  the  very  low 
state  of  morals  and  religion,  of  doc¬ 
trine  and  life,  among  both  clergy  and 
people.  During  several  hundred  years 
before  the  Reformation,  the  Church 
had  become  very  corrupt.  The  clergy 
of  every  rank,  priest,  b.shop,  cardinal 
and  pope,  were  ignorant  and  wicked, 
trifling  and  cruel.  What,  then,  could 
be  expected  of  the  people  ?  Is  it  any 


wonder  that  so  misled  and  oppressed, 
they  also  were  ignorant,  superstitious 
and  idolatrous?  Think  of  Luther, 
twenty  years  old  and  yet  had  never 
seen  a  Bible!  He  had  heard  only 
gospel  and  epistle  selections  for  each 
Sunday;  until  one  day  he  found  a 
neglected  Bible  chained  fast  in  the 
University  Library  at  Erfurt !  The 
Bible  was  buried  almost  out  of  sight. 
The  teachings  of  men,  called  tradition, 
took  its  place.  Men  did  not  ask, 
“  What  does  the  Bible  say  ?  ”,  but 
“What  does  the  church  say?  What 
do  the  priest,  the  bishop,  the  pope,  the 
council  say  ?  ”  The  people  worshiped 
images  instead  of  Jehovah.  They 
prayed  to  saints  instead  of  to  Christ. 
They  confessed  their  sins  to  the  priest 
instead  of  to  God.  They  expected 
forgiveness,  not  through  repentance 
and  faith,  but  for  money.  Instead  of 
the  Bible  doctrine,  “  by  grace  are  ye 
saved,”  they  were  taught  the  false  doc¬ 
trine,  11  by  works  are  ye  saved.”  The 
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people  were  very  ignorant  of  Christian 
truth,  because  it  was  not  taught.  The 
clergy  ruled  the  Church  with  a  rod  of 
iron.  The  pope  was  a  terror  to 
men. 

At  his  nod  church  doors  were  closed 
and  all  worship  was  forbidden,  even 
the  religious  burial  of  the  dead. 
Priests,  monks,  bishops  and  popes 
were  wicked,  living  very  immoral 
lives,  guilty  of  the  lowest  and  greatest 
sins  of  every  name.  In  short,  it  was 
a  time  of  great  moral  and  intellectual 
darkness,  such  as  you  to-day  find  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  countries  of  Italy, 
Spain  and  Mexico,  only  far  worse. 
These  facts  show  the  great  need  of  a 
Reformation  both  in  doctrine  and  in 
morals,  in  head  and  in  members. 

But  how  do  we  know  that  these 
things  are  true?  Because  they  are 
told  not  only  by  Protestant  but  also 
by  Roman  Catholic  historians.  Eras¬ 
mus,  himself  a  Catholic,  an  earnest 
and  learned  man,  gives  a  terrible 
account  of  the  habits  of  monks  and 
priests  in  his  day,  their  lust  and  lewd¬ 
ness,  their  sensuality  and  drunkenness. 
Bellarmine,  also  a  Roman  Catholic, 
says  :  “  Several  years  before  the  rise 

of  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  here¬ 
sies,  there  was  almost  no  concern 
about  eccle  iastical  order,  and  moral 
discipline  had  well-nigh  disappeared. 
There  was  no  theological  learning,  no 
reverence  for  divine  things,  almost 
no  religion.”  And  Mezerdi,  another 
Catholic  church  historian,  says  :  “  The 
heads  of  the  Church  no  longer  gave 
themselves  any  concern  about  church 
discipline.  The  vices  and  excesses  of 
the  clergy  reached  the  highest  pinna¬ 
cle.  They  had  become  so  visible  and 
notorious  that  they  stirred  up  the 
hatred  and  contempt  of  all  nations. 
We  blush  to  make  mention  of  the 
usury,  the  extortion,  the  debauchery 
and  the  universal  immorality  of  the 
priests  of  those  times,  the  licentious¬ 
ness  and  profligacy  of  the  monks,  the 
pride  and  pomp  of  the  prelates,  and 
their  scandalous  indolence,  ignorance 
and  superstition.” 

HOW  CAME  THIS  DARKNESS  ? 

But  how  came  this  wickedness  and 
ignorance?  Not  suddenly.  Ail  these 
false  doctrines,  all  this  corruption  of 


morals  and  manners,  came  only  grad¬ 
ually  into  the  Church. 

After  the  days  of  the  apostles,  Chris¬ 
tianity  spread  over  all  Europe  and 
took  strong  hold  of  all  the  civilized 
nations  ;  but  in  the  Sixth  Century  and 
in  the  Seventh  Century  there  happened 
something  which,  though  so  long 
before,  had  much  to  do  in  making 
this  day  of  moral  darkness,  namely, 
about  a  hundred  distinct  tribes  of 
heathen  barbarians  poured  down  at 
different  times  in  great  waves  from  the 
North  upon  the  Roman  Empire — 
Goths,  Vandals,  Huns,  and  Angles — 
literally  covering  Germany,  Italy, 
Gaul  and  Spain.  Then  followed  four 
hundred  years  of  wonderful  missionary 
work,  the  Christianizing  and  civilizing 
of  these  heathen  nations. 

The  effect  of  this  migration  of 
nations  upon  the  Roman  Empire  and 
upon  the  Christian  Church  of  that 
day,  was  much  like  pouring  a  bucket¬ 
ful  of  coal  on  a  fire,  namely,  you  add 
material  for  a  great  heat,  but  at  the 
same  time  you  also  smother  the  flame, 
and  it  requires  careful  nursing  to  bring 
it  back  again  to  brightness. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  the 
papacy  of  to-day,  it  surely  did  a  great 
work  in  that  day.  It  was  the  only 
form  of  church  government,  concen¬ 
trated  and  strong,  that  could  have 
brought  order,  harmony  and  safety 
out  of  the  immense  confusion,  dis¬ 
traction  and  danger  of  that  period. 

Therefore  we  must  not  think  of  the 
rise  of  the  papacy  as  a  preconceived 
trick  of  men,  the  scheme  of  ambitious 
leaders  (though  there  was  trickery  and 
ambition  in  it),  but  rather  as  a  provi¬ 
dential  growth  of  ages,  indeed  a  great 
blessing  to  the  Church  of  that  day, 
making  her  strong  enough  to  handle 
the  rude  material  thus  suddenly 
brought  in.  The  Church  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages  became  the  strong  mistress 
of  this  great  mass  of  barbarian  people, 
and  successfully  brought  it  under  the 
molding  power  of  Chrisianity. 

But,  mark  you,  in  doing  this  the 
Church  herself  greatly  suffered.  Her 
own  light  was  almost  put  out.  And  it 
was  during  this  struggle  of  the  Church 
with  these  barbarian  nations,  and 
through  their  influence  upon  her,  that 
much  moral  and  religious  darkness 
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covered  Europe,  and  so  came  the 
need  of  a  great  Reformation. 

REFORMERS  BEFORE  THE  REFORMATION. 

When  we  speak  of  the  Reformation, 
we  commonly  mean  the  great  work 
done  by  Zwingli,  Luther,  Calvin  and 
other  leading  men  who  helped  them  ; 
but  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
think  that  these  weie  the  first  Reform¬ 
ers. 

There  were  Reformers  before  the 
Reformation,  a  hundred  years  and 
more  before  it.  The  Reformation  did 
not  spring  up  suddenly  and  originally 
in  the  heads  and  hearts  of  a  few  men. 
Far  from  it. 

God  has  always  had  a  people  to 
serve  Him,  a  faithful  few  who  bowed 
not  the  knee  to  Baal,  even  in  the 
most  corrupt  age  of  the  Church. 
Many  good  people,  godly  and  learned 
men,  long  before  Zwingli  and  Luther 
were  born,  saw  and  lamented  the 
wickedness  of  the  clergy  and  the  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  people,  men  who  cried 
out  loudly  against  the  corruption  and 
errors  of  the  Church,  and  who  also 
tried  to  bring  about  a  Reformation, 
but  in  vain.  (Some  of  these  were 
Catholic  bishops  and  priests).  At  dif¬ 
ferent  countries  not  only  individuals — 
Wiclif  in  England,  1375  ;  Huss  in 
Bohemia,  1400  ;  Savonarula  in  Italy, 
Thomas  A’Kempis,  and  others — but 
also  bodies  of  men,  like  the  Waldenses, 
the  Albigenses  and  the  Bohemian 
Brethren,  arose,  condemning  many  of 
the  doctrines  and  practice  of  the 
Church. 

These  men  by  their  preaching,  writ¬ 
ing  and  godly  living,  by  pleading  and 
working  for  a  moral  and  religious 
change,  did  much  toward  awakening 
the  Church  to  a  sense  of  her  sins  and 
miseries,  and  brought  matters  so  far 
that  several  popes  called  what  are 
known  as  “reformatory”  councils; 
but  nothing  very  definite  came  out  of 
it  all.  These  efforts  always  failed  of 
any  wide  or  lasting  success. 

But  why  this  failure?  Why  was  so 
little  done  in  reforming  the  Church? 
I  answer:  often  they  held  as  much 
error  as  truth  ;  often  they  were  immod¬ 
erate  and  fanatical ;  though  earnest 
and  sincere,  some  lacked  moral  cour¬ 
age  in  pressing  forward;  sometimes 


they  were  hushed  and  crushed  by  the 
strong  hand  of  persecution  ;  their 
work,  compared  with  that  of  the  later 
Reformers,  was  negative  rather  than 
positive,  an  opposition  to  errors,  cor¬ 
ruptions  and  abuses,  rather  than  teach¬ 
ing  the  great  leading  doctrines  of 
Christianity;  and  above  all,  the  way 
was  not  yet  open  for  such  a  general 
movement  as  came  a  century  later,  the 
fulness  of  the  time  having  not  yet 
come  for  the  great  and  widespread 
work  that  was  to  be  done.  As  the 
Church  came  only  gradually  to  her  low 
state  of  doctrine  and  practice,  so  in 
the  very  nature  of  the  case  her  deliv¬ 
erance  could  be  only  gradual  and  as 
the  way  was  prepared. 

But  the  work  of  these  forerunners 
was  not  in  vain.  Through  them  God 
prepared  the  way  for  better  things. 
The  light  was  rising  all  the  while, 
shining  both  farther  and  deeper, 
warming  the  seed  sown  and  quicken¬ 
ing  the  life  of  the  Church.  The  sun 
of  God’s  truth  rose  gradually,  and 
these  men  were  the  first  faint  streaks 
of  day  dawn. 

This  explains  how  it  was  that  Zwin¬ 
gli  and  Luther  found  so  much  help  at 
hand  when  they  began  to  study  their 
own  salvation  and  the  state  of  the 
Church.  They  did  not  come  to  their 
full  convictions  and  to  their  life-work 
suddenly  and  unaided. 

Before  Luther  struggled  with  his 
own  soul,  the  godly  Staupitz  had 
longed  for  a  purer  Gospel,  and  so  led 
Luther  by  the  hand ;  and  when  Zwin¬ 
gli  was  troubled  about  the  great  ques¬ 
tion  of  salvation  by  grace  through 
faith,  the  learned  Thomas  Wittenbach 
was  at  hand  to  teach  him  ;  yea,  several 
years  before  either  Luther  in  Germany 
or  Zwingli  in  Switzerland  had  any 
theological  doubt  or  personal  soul- 
struggles,  William  Farel  in  France  was 
plainly  taught  the  pure  Gospel  by  the 
aged  Lefevre  of  Paris. 

Now  these  facts  are  no  discredit  to 
Zwingli,  Luther  or  Farel,  and  no  dis¬ 
paragement  of  their  early,  earnest 
struggles  after  truth  ;  but,  rather,  these 
facts  add  to  the  glory  of  God  by 
showing  us  how  fully  and  how  widely 
God  had  prepared  the  way  for  the 
great  work  which  these  men  were  to 
do. 
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IT  WAS  THE  WORK  OF  GOD. 

The  Reformation  was  manifestly  the 
work  of  God.  To  say,  as  Roman 
Catholic  historians  do, that  the  Reform¬ 
ers  were  moved  only  by  selfish  and 
ambitious  motives,  is  not  only  falsify¬ 
ing  history  but  also  unreasonable,  giv¬ 
ing  even  an  absurd  explanation  of  a 
great  effort  from  a  small  cause.  The 
Reformation  was  not  a  little  side-issue 
in  church-history,  not  the  work  of  a 
man  or  of  a  day,  but  a  great,  central, 
wide  spread  and  abiding  movement, 
affecting  the  whole  Church,  even  down 
to  this  day. 

The  hand  of  God  in  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  is  plainly  seen  in  several  facts: — 

1)  The  Reformation  was  universal. 
It  was  not  in  one  or  two  countries  but 
in  the  whole  Church  of  Europe ;  and 
not  by  a  few  individuals  in  each  coun¬ 
try,  but  by  great  numbers  of  godly 
and  learned  men. 

2)  It  arose  about  the  same  ti?ne 
everywhere ,  and  this  without  any  con¬ 
spiracy.  It  was  not  worked  up  in 
advance  by  the  leaders.  Zwingli, 
Luther  and  Farel  started  out  inde¬ 
pendently  of  each  other,  not  even 
knowing  each  other  until  the  work  was 
well  begun, 

3)  Unity  of  doctrine  among  the 
Relormers  shows  that  they  were  led  by 
the  Holy  Ghost.  They  did  not  deal 
merely  with  unimportant  points  of 
doctrine,  duty  or  discipline,  but  they 
discussed  and  taught  the  great  and 
essential  doctrines  of  our  salvation  ; 
and  on  all  these  doctrines  they  were 
at  one. 

4)  Not  only  this  agreement  but  also 
the  fulness  of  doctrine  shows  God’s 
hand.  Keeping  in  mind  the  fact  that 
these  men  had  all  been  brought  up  even 
to  manhood  in  the  errors  and  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  Church,  is  it  not  wonder¬ 
ful  that  they  should  so  soon  have 
developed  an  order  of  doctrine  so  full 
and  so  clear?  Was  it  not  by  divine 
guidance  ? 

5)  7 hey  were  led  by  a  way  they 
knew  not.  Nothing  more  clearly 
shovvs  the  divine  origin  of  the  Reform¬ 
ation  than  the  fact  that  the  e  men 
were  led  on  step  by  step  far  beyond 
their  first  thought  and  purpose  ;  and 
the  end  reached  was  such  as  no  human 
mind  would  have  prophesied. 


6)  Their  work  abides.  As  it  was 
not  of  man,  so  it  was  not  for  a  day. 
Their  work  continues  in  growing  force 
down  to  this  present. 

Now  taking  these  facts  together,  we 
see  that  the  Reformation  was  God’s 
work.  No  human  power  couM  have 
done  what  was  done.  A  few  humble, 
scattered  men,  with  neither  wealth  nor 
worldly  power,  opposed  and  overcame 
the  old  and  poweiful  hierarchy,  with 
its  wealth  and  armies,  with  its  civil 
and  spiritual  power.  How  could  this 
have  come  to  pass,  except  by  the 
guiding  and  helping  hand  of  God  ? 
And  is  not  this  whole  work  another 
beautiful  illustration  of  Paul’s  word  in 
1  Cor.  1  :  27-29?  Literally  God  here 
chose  weak  things  to  confound  the 
mighty. 

GOD  USED  MANY  MEN  IN  IT. 

As  the  Reformation  was  God’s  work, 
He  used  a  great  many  men  and  very 
different  men  to  do  it.  It  did  not 
hang  upon  any  one  man.  How  fool¬ 
ish,  then,  to  speak  of  this  one  or  that 
one,  however  great  and  useful  he  was, 
as  if  he  alone  had  done  this  work  ! 
God  used  many  men  of  many  minds, 
differing  in  nationality,  temperament, 
talent,  training,  education,  position 
and  influence.  Some  were  rich  and 
some  were  poor.  Some  were  learned 
and  others  were  not.  Some  were 
theologians,  like  Zwingli  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  Luther  in  Germany,  Calvin  in 
France,  Ursinus  and  Olevianus  in  the 
Palatinate;  and  some  were  civil  rulers, 
like  Prince  Frederick  the  III.  in  the 
Palatinate,  the  Elector  Frederick  of 
Saxony,  and  Philip  of  Hesse.  God 
used  the  firmness  of  Luther  and  the 
bravery  of  Zwingli,  the  sledge-hammer 
blows  of  John  Knox  in  Scotland  as 
well  as  the  keen  insight  and  broad 
scholarship  of  John  Calvin  in  France  ; 
and  the  songs  and  paintings  of  Hans 
Sachs  and  Albert  Durer  as  well  as  the 
multiplying  power  of  the  printer’s  art. 
Every  man  had  his  place  and  work 
and  fitness  ;  and  only  when  you  see  the 
whole  body  of  leading  Reformers  can 
you  see  how  wisely  God  ordered  this 
work. 


Life  is  not  so  short  but  that  there 
is  always  time  enough  for  courtesy. 
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THE  CRY  OF  THE  TEX  THOUSAND. 


The  Independent  of  February 
13th,  Thomas  Wentworth  Hig- 
fpS  ginson  writes  thus  concerning 
the  following  splendid  poem  : 

%  It  is  many  years  since  I  my- 

iself  wrote  of  “  that  rare  and  un¬ 
appreciated  thinker,  Brownlee 
Brown;”  and  he  is  less  known 
now  than  he  was  then  ;  yet  his  poem 
on  Immortality,  preserved  by  Sted- 
man  and  Hutchinson,  is  so  magnifi¬ 
cent  that  it  cheapens  most  of  its  con¬ 
temporary  literature,  and  seems  alone 
worth  a  life  otherwise  obscure.  It  is 
founded  on  Xenophon’s  well-known 
story  of  the  soldiers  of  Cyrus’s  expe¬ 
dition.  “As  soon  as  the  men  who 


were  in  the  vanguard  had  climbed 
the  hill  and  beheld  the  sea,  they  gave 
a  great  shout  .  .  .  crying  *  Thalatta  ! 
Thalatta  !  ’  ” 

THE  CRY  OF  THE  TEN  THOUSAND. 

"  I  stand  upon  the  summit  of  my  life  ; 

Behind  the  camp,  the  court,  the  field,  the  grove. 
The  battle  and  the  burden  ;  vast,  afar, 

Beyond  these  weary  ways,  Behold,  the  Sea ! 
The  sea  o'erswept  by  clouds  and  winds  and 
wings, 

By  thoughts  and  wishes  manifold,  whose  breath 
Is  freshness,  and  whose  mighty  pulse  is  peace. 
Palter  no  question  of  the  horizon  dim, — 

Cut  loose  the  bark,  such  voyage  itself  is  rest, 
Majestic  motion,  unimpeded  scope, 

A  widening  heaven,  a  current  without  care, 
Eternity  ! — deliverance,  promise,  course  ! 
Time-tired  souls  salute  thee  from  the  ihore.'' 


ON  THE  NORFOLK  WHARF. 

BY  H.  A.  D. 


,  0^-0 

^jfpHE  sun  was  well  up  in  the  sky 
when  the  steamer  from  Balti- 
more  swung  round  into  the 
Jjk  harbor  at  Norfolk.  The  ride 
through  the  cool,  calm  night 
A  had  taken  us  far  from  the  cares 
A  of  trade,  but  now  the  cables 
1  that  were  soon  lashed  fast  to 
the  pier,  and  the  cries  of  the  newsboys 
who  tossed  their  papers  up  on  deck 
brought  us  back  to  active  life.  Below 
us,  to  the  right,  were  the  rickety  sheds 
store  d  with  merchandise.  Their  sides 
were  battered  and  their  roofs  weather¬ 
worn,  and  in  front  ran  a  long  wooden 
wharf,  at  one  end  of  which  was  a 
great  pile  of  pig-iron.  Round  about, 
float  d  craft  of  every  sort — coasters 
just  arrived  from  Boston  or  Savannah, 
steamers  on  their  way  to  sea,  and 
small  sail-boats  laden  to  the  rail  with 
melons  or  other  fruit.  The  water  was 
of  an  unhealthy  green  color,  and  in 
the  shadow  of  the  ships  swam  various 
specimens  of  unripe  fruit  and  melon 
rinds. 

The  wharf  was  almost  deserted,  but 
as  the  vessel  grated  against  the  posts, 
a  swarm  of  men,  in  number,  but  not 
activity,  like  bees,  began  to  issue  from 
the  sheds.  With  few  exceptions,  they 
were  darkeys,  and  a  number  of  them 
started  down  into  the  hold  of  the 


ship,  while  the  others,  whose  only 
evident  occupation  was  superintend¬ 
ing,  scattered  along  the  dock  and 
sunned  themselves.  At  intervals  new 
recruits  dropped  in,  until  before  long 
there  was  a  whole  troop  ranging  in 
color  from  ebony  to  poor  celluloid, 
and  including  all  sizes  liable  to  be 
found  between  the  ages  of  ten  and 
forty.  With  jeering  the  men  who 
were  at  work,  grinning  at  the  passen¬ 
gers,  and  catching  a  little  sleep,  the 
loafers  seemed  to  enjoy  themselves, 
for  the  crowd  was  continually  increas¬ 
ing. 

At  length,  one  of  the  blackest  of 
the  lot  got  immediately  under  a  pas¬ 
senger  who  stood  leaning  over  the 
rail,  and  asked,  “  Say,  boss,  can’t  you 
chuck  us  sumfun  ?  ”  The  question  was 
answered  by  the  small  coin  that 
dropped  from  the  deck,  and  which 
only  the  darkey’s  great  jump  saved 
from  the  hands  of  two  others  who 
rushed  for  it.  This  was  the  signal 
for  the  advance,  and  sleepiness  and 
laziness  were  cast  aside  in  the  general 
effort  to  extort  money  from  any  one 
who  had  it.  Then  the  sport  began. 
At  each  falling  of  a  cent,  a  rush  was 
made  that  would  have  done  credit  to 
an  infantry  charge.  Sire  and  son, 
middle  aged  man  and  young  darkey 
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joined  in  the  struggle.  The  one  who 
captured  the  coin  certainly  earned  it, 
for  he  risked  the  danger  of  being 
trampled  and  squeezed  by  a  score  of 
strong-limbed  men,  and  his  chances 
of  being  knocked  down  into  the  water 
seemed  as  many  as  there  were  negroes 
around  him.  But  nothing  more  nor 
less  valuable  than  an  old  straw  hat  fell 
from  the  wharf,  and  the  amusement 
continued.  Another  cent  brought  the 
same  result,  this  time  with  even  greater 
violence  than  before.  Some  of  the 
workmen  left  the  ship,  and  with  grap- 
pling-hooks  stuck  in  their  belts, 
entered  the  general  contest.  The  life 
of  a  Norfolk  darkey  must  be  as  safe  as 
that  of  the  proverbial  cat,  for  the 
wearers  of  the  sharp  hooks  struggled 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pile  and  came  out 
unscathed  and  smiling.  The  lucky 
man  could  only  be  told  by  the  size  of 
the  smile,  or  the  fact  that  he  started 
down  the  wharf  on  a  run,  followed  by 
a  score  of  envious  blacks,  whose  every 
effort  was  to  throw  him  down  and  make 
him  the  foundation  of  a  human  pyra¬ 
mid  that  was  sure  to  erect  itself  on 
the  spot. 

Once  a  nickel  was  tossed  to  the 
crowd,  and  the  excitement  ran  high. 
Then,  O  wonder  of  wonders  !  some 
passenger  called  to  them  to  catch  a 
d’fne.  Their  faces  lit  up  with  joy,  but 
the  next  moment  changed  into  perfect 
pictures  of  solemnity.  Every  man 
felt  the  dignity  of  the  occasion.  The 
entire  raiment  of  some  of  them  was 
not  worth  ten  cents,  even  including 
the  shoes  that  once  may  justly  have 
borne  the  name,  but  now,  alas,  were 
made  up  of  pieces  of  leather  tied 
together  with  string.  It  was  perhaps 
the  opportunity  of  a  week.  The 
moment  was  supreme.  Suddenly  the 
piece  of  silver  flashed  in  the  air,  and 
fell  past  the  dozen  outstretched  hands, 
into  the  midst  of  the  mass  of  black 
bodies.  The  panting  crowd  worked 
and  fought ;  each  man  who  was  pushed 
from  the  centre  threw  himself  on  the 
top,  until  it  looked  more  like  a  bunch 
of  huge  angle-worms  than  a  lot  of  free 
American  citizens.  It  seemed  as 
though  the  trophy  was  safe  in  the 
hands  of  some  one,  for  the  struggle 
was  ceasing,  when  another  spectator 
tossed  a  handful  of  cents  right  on  the 


mound  of  fl  sh.  That  settled  it.  The 
temptation  was  too  great  even  for  many 
of  the  men  who  were  unloading  the 
ship.  Tnere  was  a  rush  from  all 
sides ;  the  human  pile  grew  larger ; 
from  the  interior  of  the  mass  you 
could  hear  the  cry  of  some  trampled 
struggler,  mingled  with  the  laughter 
of  the  man  on  top.  Slowly  the 
darkeys  separated.  The  clothes  of 
some  were  torn  even  worse  than  before, 
and  as  the  victors  lined  up  to  the 
admiring  gaze  of  the  passengers,  you 
could  see  them  pull  coins  from  their 
mouths,  and,  aher  looking  at  them 
intently,  thrust  them  back  into  that, 
their  safest  pocket.  One  little  fellow, 
who  seemed  made  of  rubber,  had  no 
less  than  three  pieces  of  money  stowed 
away  back  of  his  teeth. 

They  had  calmed  down  somewhat, 
when  one  of  the  oldest,  seated  on  a 
billet  of  wood  along  the  wall  of  the 
warehouse,  started  to  sing,  and  accom¬ 
panied  himself  by  patting  the  “  Juba” 
on  his  knee.  It  was  taken  up  by 
another  and  another,  until  a  lean, 
scrawny  youth  began  to  move  in  the 
early  stages  of  a  jig,  to  the  patting 
and  the  singing  of  perhaps  a  dozen  of 
the  crowd.  A  spectator  made  up  a 
small  purse  for  the  best  dancer,  but 
there  was  not  the  rush  into  the  contest 
that  was  expected.  Every  darkey  seem¬ 
ed  to  know  his  own  abilities,  and  they 
urged  their  favorites  with  “  Bill,  you 
d^nce  fer  me,”  and  “Go  on,  Jim,  I 
don’  want  to  cut  yo’  out,”  until  they 
had  arranged  themselves  in  a  circle,  in 
the  centre  of  which  stood  the  thin 
specimen  whose  feet  first  gave  expres¬ 
sion  to  his  lively  feelings.  He  danced 
amid  the  encouragement  and  the  sar¬ 
casm  of  those  around  him,  and  another 
great  flat-footed  negro  followed  in  a 
more  boisterous  style  of  motion  that 
seemed  to  be  contagious,  for  here  and 
there  you  could  see  the  feet  of  some 
amateur  moving  in  harmony  with 
those  of  the  soloist.  This  continued 
for  some  few  minutes,  when  a  loud- 
voiced  darkey  on  the  outer  circle 
began  to  yell  “  Come  on,  Ike,  hurry 
up,  Ike,”  in  a  way  that  stopped  the 
dance  as  quickly  as  though  the  police 
force  had  swooped  down  upon  the 
crowd. 

All  eyes  turned  toward  the  end  of 
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the  warehouse,  and  there  walking  in  a 
blaze  of  sunlight,  and  conscious  of  his 
glory,  was  “  Ike.”  A  little  negro  of 
perhaps  sixteen  years,  with  a  thin 
lithe  frame,  and  legs  that  seemed  to 
have  grown  five  years  in  advance  of 
his  body,  closely  cropped  hair,  a 
complexion  like  copper,  a  flat  nose, 
and  almost  Oriental  eyes  from  which 
came  the  calm  glances  of  superiority 
— such  was  Ike.  A  worn  woolen  cap 
covered  his  head,  his  body  carried 
clothes  of  many  styles,  and  the  cast¬ 
away  slippers  that  adorned  his  feet, 
made  his  coming  quiet  and  easy. 
Slowly  he  walked  down  the  wharf  and 
into  the  midst  of  the  men,  who  fell 
"back  at  every  step.  The  haughty 
looks  that  now  and  then  flashed 
from  under  his  cap  added  to  the 
effect.  One  of  the  negroes  put 
his  arm  around  the  boy’s  neck 
and  said,  “  Ikey,  we  want  you  to 
show  us  how  to  dance/1  He  raised 
his  head  to  the  passengers  who  lined 
the  rail  of  the  vessel,  then  looked 
back  at  the  men  who  were  handling 
the  cargo,  and  finally  deigned  to 
glance  at  the  crowd  about  him.  He 
said  nothing,  but  started  to  move  the 
men  further  from  him  and,  with 
one  arm  raised,  walked  around  till 
he  had  formed  a  circle  to  suit  his 
taste.  “Where’s  yer  music?”  he 
asked.  “Oh,  we’ll  sing,”  some  one 
answered.  The  young  prince  sneered, 
and  pulling  a  mouth  organ  from  his 
pocket,  began  to  blow  the  dirt  from 
its  reeds.  As  he  tested  it,  he  rubbed 
his  feet  on  the  planks  and  moved  his 
legs  slowly  and  easily.  At  last  he  ran 
the  gamut  of  the  instrument  and 
broke  forth  in  the“  Grapevine  Twist.” 
The  older  darkeys  along  the  sheds  ac¬ 
companied  him  with  the  “  Juba,”  and 
the  men  who  cheered  him  did  it  in  time 
to  the  music.  His  limber  legs  wound 
around  each  other  in  a  way  that 
threatened  his  health  and  when  he 
lifted  his  feet  they  fell  with  the  grace 
of  a  Jim  Crow.  Some  of  his  admirers 
crooned  a  sort  of  accompaniment  that 
added  to  the  melody  of  his  playing, 
and  the  boy  danced  on,  in  seeming 
oblivion  to  his  surroundings.  Only 
once  or  twice  he  glanced  up,  when 
some  dusky  friend  ejaculated  “  Gosh, 
did  yo’  see  ’im  t’row  dat  hoof?  ”  or 


when  one  of  the  elders  cried  out  “  Ikey, 
yo’  sling  ’em  jess  like  yo’  pap.”  In  and 
out  his  feet  flew  in  movements  that 
might  have  delighted  the  Muses,  and 
the  dance  ended  in  a  storm  of  ap¬ 
plause,  to  the  consternation  of  the 
other  competitors. 

The  boy  looked  up  and  bowed, 
and,  motioning  the  party  to  give  him 
more  space,  said  “  I  neveh  could  dance 
when  I  played.  What  kin  yo’  hum  ?” 
Some  one  suggested  “  Did  You  Hear 
Jerusalem  Mourn,”  and  a  young  ad¬ 
mirer  in  the  back-ground  sang  out, 
“  Give  us  the  Swamp  Angel  ”  “  Let 
’er  go  on  de  Angel  ”  said  Ike,  as  he 
put  away  his  mouth-organ  and  drop¬ 
ped  his  arms,  at  the  same  time  kicking 
a  sliver  of  wood  that  stuck  up  from 
one  of  the  planks.  And  the  whole 
“  swamp  ”  appeared  to  have  been  “  let 
go.”  One  by  one  the  spectators  gave 
vent  to  their  surprise  as  the  youth 
moved  about  on  the  pier.  His  little 
face  was  placid  as  a  lake,  while  his 
long  wiry  legs  went  through  a  scries  of 
evolutions  hardly  less  than  wonderful. 
Now  and  then  his  hands  kept  time  to 
the  music,  or  helped  him  to  swing 
round  and  round  to  prepare  for  some 
variation  even  more  startling  than  the 
one  before. 

His  cap,  thrown  off  in  the  heat  of 
the  dance,  lay  before  him.  He  stooped 
and,  picking  it  up,  reached  to  catch 
the  undisputed  reward.  The  money 
fell  from  the  hands  of  the  stake-holder, 
but  Ike  was  lucky  if  he  got  half  of 
it,  for  two  burly  negroes,  unable  to 
withstand  the  temptation,  seized  a 
share  before  it  reached  him.  A 
coal-black  boy  in  the  rear  of  the 
crowd  grinned,  and  said  “  Huh,  dat’s 
de  reason  I  didn’t  dance,  cose  I 
knowed  I  wouldn’t  get  de  mon’.” 
And  at  that  moment  the  gang  of 
workmen  came  down  the  wharf  with 
hand-carts  to  load  the  iron  on  the 
vessel,  and  the  loafing  darkeys  disap¬ 
peared  through  the  doorways  and 
around  the  ends  of  the  sheds. 


Let  not  he  who  prays  suffer  his 
tongue  to  outstrip  his  heart ;  nor  pre¬ 
sume  to  carry  a  message  to  the  throne 
of  grace  whilst  that  stays  behind. — 
South . 
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WHAT  IS  THE  USE? 

A  Talk  with  Young  Folks. 
BY  THE  EDITOR. 

II. 


have  spoken  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation  because  it  is  typical  in 
its  character — -not  because  it 
is  nobler  or  more  respectable 
to  wield  a  pen  than  to  swing 
a  hammer.  In  these  days 
every  man  needs  higher  ed¬ 
ucation— not  necessarily  in 
the  schools,  but  on  the  farm 
or  in  the  workshop.  In  this 
age  of  herce  competition 
every  boy  ought  to  know  that  unless 
he  becomes  thoroughly  familiar  with 
his  chosen  profession,  trade  or  voca¬ 
tion,  he  will  have  to  suffer  to  the  end 
of  his  life.  It  ought  to  be  too  late  in 
the  world's  history  for  any  one  when 
confronted  by  the  difficulties  of  study 
or  of  art  to  ask  himself  the  question : 
What  is  the  use  ? 

When  young  people  start  out  in  life 
they  are  prone  to  undervalue  little 
things.  They  are  like  the  infant  that 
wants  the  moon  and  will  have  no  other 
plaything  but  that.  “  Pat,”  said  an 
immigrant  to  his  companion  who  had 
just  found  a  gold-piece  at  Castle  Gar¬ 
den,  “don’t  pick  it  up  at  all — just 
wait  till  we  get  to  Gold  Street.” 

What  is  the  use  of  being  polite? 
Before  answering  the  question  it  is 
well  to  understand  the  term.  It  is  not 
etiquette  or  fashion,  or — to  use  Sidney 
Smith’s  expression — “bowing  to  the 
right  and  curtseying  to  the  left  under 
a  vast  amount  of  man  millinery.” 
There  was  once,  it  is  said,  a  family  so 
punctilious  that  they  carried  the  coal 
for  the  kitchen  fire  from  the  cellar  on 
a  china  plate,  and  yet  they  were  not 
polite.  Haughtiness  and  politeness 
do  not  go  together. 

There  is  a  variety  of  soft  speaking 
—an  exaggeration  of  courtesy  which 
often  passes  for  politeness,  but  had 
better  be  called  blarney.  Blarney,  you 
know,  is  a  castle  near  Cork,  and  in  its 
wall  there  is  a  stone  that  “whoever 
kisses,  O,  he  never  misses  to  grow  elo¬ 
quent.”  I  confess,  blarney  sometimes 
accomplishes  wonders  in  turning  away 
wrath.  My  friend  Mr.  Stauffer— a  na¬ 


tive  of  Lancaster  County  and  an  emi¬ 
nent  engineer— was  a  few  years  ago 
engaged  in  superintending  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  tunnel.  The  Irish  la¬ 
borers  could  not  manage  his  German 
name  and  called  him  Mr.  Stafford. 
One  day,  when  he  had  forbidden  smok¬ 
ing  in  the  tunnel  under  the  severest 
penalties,  he  suddenly  came  upon  an 
old  Irishman  who  was  calmly  smoking 
his  pipe.  Of  course,  as  Horace  says, 
“  his  liver  began  to  swell,”  but  before 
he  could  utter  a  word  Pat  hid  the  pipe 
and  addressed  him:  “  Mr.  Stafford, 
I’ve  been  wantin’  to  ask  ye.  Are  ye  a 
relative  of  the  great  Earl  of  Stafford  ? 
I  observe  a  strong  family  resemb'ance.” 

There  was  no  answer  possible — not 
a  word  was  said  in  reply,  but  the 
“  bo>s  ”  hurried  away  and  Pat  gained 
his  point. 

Blarney  must  not  be  taken  too  seri¬ 
ously.  In  Vienna  the  waiters  at  the 
restaurants  have  the  habit  of  calling 
travelers  “Your  Grace,”  a  title  which 
is  elsewhere  addressed  to  the  highest 
noblemen.  An  American  once  said 
to  a  waiter  :  “  Stop  that  !  Don’t  call 
me  ‘  Your  Grace  ’  ;  I  am  not  a  noble¬ 
man.”  “  O,  Your  Grace  must  not 
mind  that,”  was  the  reply.  “  Here  in 
Vienna  we  call  every  strolling  vaga¬ 
bond,  Your  Grace.” 

Of  course,  none  of  us  like  blarney 
when  addressed  to  ourselves,  and  we 
all  flatter  ourselves  that  we  are  beyond 
its  influence ;  but  in  regard  to  genu¬ 
ine  politeness  the  case  is  different. 
Every  one  likes  to  be  civilly  addressed 
and  unless  he  is  a  perfect  brute  is  ready 
to  respond  in  similar  tones.  A  lady 
entered  a  crowded  car  and  an  Irishman 
rose  to  give  her  his  seat.  “  Please  do 
not  rise,”  said  the  lady,  with  a  smile; 
“you  are  probably  tired,  and  I  can 
stand  very  well.”  “No,  no!”  re¬ 
sponded  Pat.  “You  will  take  my  seat, 
of  course.  I  could  not  for  the  world 
remain  seated  in  the  presence  of  such 
a  jintlemanly  lady.” 

The  architects  of  ancient  Greece  as¬ 
serted  that  in  their  magnificent  struct- 
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ures  they  never  gave  any  consideration 
to  the  element  of  beauty.  If  the  ed¬ 
ifice,  they  said,  was  constructed  with 
due  regard  for  the  laws  of  symmetry 
and  harmony,  beauty  was  the  natural 
result.  Any  attempt  to  beautify  a 
hideous  building  by  means  of  orna¬ 
ments  externally  applied  they  declared 
to  be  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  In  a 
somewhat  similar  wav  it  may  be  said 
that  true  politeness  is  not  made  up  of 
graceful  manners  and  courtly  conver¬ 
sation,  however  agreeable  these  may 
be.  It  is  less  superficial  than  such  ac¬ 
complishments  and  cannot  be  taught 
by  the  dancing-master.  Genuine  cour¬ 
tesy  springs  naturally  from  a  heart  that 
"  is  full  of  Christian  tenderness.  It  is 
the  practical  application  of  the  Golden 
Rule.  It  is  developed  by  an  assiduous 
self-denial  and  a  constant  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  happiness  of  others.  St. 
Paul  who  always,  even  in  the  midst  of 
the  keenest  persecution  never  forgot 
that  he  was  a  gentleman,  has  included 
all  of  refinement  in  the  words  :  “  In 
honor  preferring  one  another.”  True 
courtesy  was  illustrated  by  King  David 
when  he  refused  to  drink  of  the  water 
of  the  fountain  of  Bethlehem  because 
his  soldiers  were  suffering  with  thirst. 
It  appeared  in  the  chivalrous  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  who,  when  he  lay  wounded  on 
the  battle-field  and  was  offered  a  cup 
of  water,  motioned  it  to  a  suffering 
soldier  at  his  side,  and  said:  “This 
man’s  necessity  is  greater  than  mine.” 

If  any  one  should  ask,  “  What  is  the 
use  of  politeness?”  the  most  evident 
reply  would  be  that  it  exerts  a  benefi¬ 
cent  influence  on  the  community. 
The  world,  at  best,  is  full  of  asperities 
— the  man  or  woman  who  by  kind 
words  and  agreeable  manners  can  con¬ 
tribute  something,  however  little,  to 
making  the  way  more  pleasant  is  a 
public  benefactor.  The  great  trouble 
is  that,  with  most  people,  politeness  is 
not  genuine.  They  try  to  wear  it  on 
state  occasions,  and  like  a  hired  dress- 
coat  it  fits  very  badly.  As  soon  as 
they  get  home  they  lay  it  aside  and 
begin  to  grumble  and  growl  as  they 
never  would  venture  to  do  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  strangers. 

Husband  and  wife,  let  us  suppose, 
have  attended  an  evening  company. 
How  pleasant  and  courteous  they  were 


to  their  friends — how  they  smiled  on 
the  strangers  of  distinction  who  were 
introduced  to  them.  How  surprised 
you  would  be  if  you  could  see  them 
next  morning,  when — with  undigested 
reminiscences  of  fried  oysters  and 
chicken  salad — they  approach  the 
breakfast  table.  How  they  scowl  at 
each  other,  with  what  savage  vindic¬ 
tiveness  they  pass  the  muffins.  “  This 
steak  isn’t  cooked  right  !  ”  “  Better 

cook  it  yourself.”  “  I  could  if  I  tried.” 
“  Yes  ;  but  you’ll  never  try  to  do  any¬ 
thing  decent.”  Such  are  some  of  the 
amenities  which  end  with  a  slammed 
door  and  a  big  cry.  We  plead  for  po¬ 
liteness  in  the  family  circle.  It  is  not 
often,  perhaps,  that  the  tender,  cloy¬ 
ing  terms  of  courting  days  are  con¬ 
tinued  long  in  married  life.  In  fact, 
when  uttered  in  the  presence  of 
strangers,  there  is  in  them  a  suggestion 
of  insincerity  which  renders  them  un¬ 
pleasant.  Not  every  one  is  in  the  po¬ 
sition  of  the  man  who  boasted  that 
his  wife  had  never*  in  substance, 
changed  a  favorite  term  of  endearment: 
“before  we  were  married,”  he  said, 
“  she  called  me  honey — now  she  calls 
me  old  bees-wax” 

In  France,  it  is  said,  social  usage 
requires  that  the  husband  on  returning 
home,  even  after  an  absence  of  a  few 
hours,  should  speak  to  his  wife  in 
terms  of  politeness  very  sunilar  to 
those  which  he  would  address  to  a 
friend  whom  he  had  happened  to  meet 
under  peculiarly  pleasant  circum¬ 
stances  at  a  social  gathering.  It  is 
only  after  the  ordinary  commonplaces 
of  courtesy  have  been  exchanged  that 
domestic  affairs  may  become  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  discussion.  The  children,  too, 
are  expected  to  greet  their  father  in 
terms  like  those  which  thev  would  ad¬ 
dress  to  a  grand  senieur.  The  French 
have  many  faults,  but  they  have  never 
been  accused  of  lack  of  courtesy,  even 
in  their  domestic  relations.  Of  course, 
social  courtesies  may  become  false  and 
formal ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  as 
some  one  has  said  :  “  They  may  some¬ 
times  serve  as  conductors  to  carry  off 
the  bolts  that  might  shatter  the  domi¬ 
cile.” 

Courtesy  in  parents  generally  begets 
a  similar  quality  in  their  children. 
Nothing,  we  know,  is  so  sure  to  make 
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a  pleasant  impression  on  visitors  as 
children  with  modest  but  unaffected 
and  graceful  manners.  Even  parents 
who  profess  to  believe  that  there  is  no 
use  in  teaching  children  politeness, 
unconsciously  confess  this  truth  by 
their  efforts  to  keep  the  children 
straight  whenever  a  stranger  crosses 
the  threshold.  How  benignantly  they 
beam  upon  them,  mutely  pleading  for 
the  observance  of  the  proprieties. 
Sometimes  a  lesson  in  politeness,  ad¬ 
ministered  under  such  circumstances, 
comes  too  late  to  accomplish  its  pur¬ 
pose.  We  have  heard  somewhere  a 
story  of  a  man  who  did  not  believe 
there  was  any  use  in  teaching  boys 
politeness — because  it  made  them  soft 
and  babyish,  you  know,— who  was  one 
day  agreeably  surprised  to  receive  a 
visit  from  the  Governor  of  the  State. 
I  do  not  know  the  purpose  of  His  Ex¬ 
cellency’s  visit,  but  it  may  have  had 
some  reference  to  the  next  general 
election.  At  any  rate  the  great  man 
was  very  polite  and  expressed  a  desire 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  family, 
and  the  father  went  out  to  gather  them 
in.  In  an  adjaining  room  he  found 
his  little  boy,  who  manifested  great 
reluctance  to  enter  the  august  pres¬ 
ence.  Greatly  displeased,  the  father 
pinched  his  ear  and  said  :  “  Go  in, 
make  a  bow  and  say,  ‘  Good-morning, 
Governor  !  ’  you  big  numbskull.” 
Thus  encouraged,  the  trembling  boy 
entered  the  room,  made  a  profound 
bow,  and  said  :  “  Good-morning, 

Governor,  you  big  numbskull.” 

In  all  seriousness,  next  to  Christian 
faith,  I  know  no  better  heritage  than 
genuine  politeness.  When  your  son 
leaves  his  home  to  carve  out  his  career 
in  life,  you  are  naturally  desirous  that 
he  should  be  successful.  You  are  con¬ 
fident  that  his  integrity  will  carry  him 
through— and  it  is,  no  doubt,  the  sub¬ 
stratum  of  all  genuine  success.  A 
gentleman  who  has  spent  all  his  life 
in  Washington  City  was  asked  the 
other  day,  what  he  regarded  as  the 
quality  absolutely  essential  to  success 
in  statesmanship,  simply  replied  :  “It 
is  with  statesmanship  as  with  every¬ 
thing  else,  no  one  can  hope  to  succeed 
who  is  not  thoroughly  honest.”  Still, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  men 
who  are  eminently  honest,  who  are 


also  eminently  disagreeable.  Have 
we  not  all  known  people  who,  with  all 
their  integrity,  were  as  sour  as  wild 
crab-apples, — who  in  a  bank  or  a  store 
would  be  certain  to  drive  business 
away  beyond  recovery  ?  Such  persons 
have  undoubtedly  failed  in  a  most  im¬ 
portant  branch  of  practical  education. 
If  they  could  but  acquire  a  little  gen¬ 
uine  politeness  they  would  never  again 
question  its  usefulness. 

We  have  a  conviction,  which  we  al¬ 
most  hesitate  to  express,  that  when  peo¬ 
ple  have  a  habit  of  inquiring,  “  What’s 
the  use?”  as  an  excuse  for  the  non¬ 
performance  of  duty, — it  is  a  certain 
symptom  of  one  the  most  dangerous 
diseases  to  which  humanity  is  liable. 
This  disease  is  known  as  chronic  lazi¬ 
ness .  It  is-  said  to  be  incurable  be¬ 
cause  the  sufferer  is  the  last  person  to 
recognize  its  existence,  though  it  is 
said  that  a  second  wife  may  sometimes 
help  it  a  little.  In  ancient  Athens 
laziness  was  accounted  a  crime ;  and 
Plutarch  tells  us  that  when,  on  one 
occasion,  the  most  notorious  loafer  in 
the  city  was  arrested  and  fined,  he  said 
to  the  judges:  “My  lords,  you  are 
mistaken,  I  am  only  engaged  in  main¬ 
taining  my  dignity.”  There  are  peo¬ 
ple  even  now  who,  under  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances  would,  no  doubt,  regard 
themselves  as  engaged  in  the  same 
laudable  employment. 

Even  women  may  occasionally  be 
discovered  who  appear  to  be  uncon¬ 
sciously  affected  in  this  dangerous 
way.  It  was  suggested  to  a  superfine 
young  lady,  who  supposed  herself  to 
have  mastered  all  the  accomplishments, 
that  it  might  be  well  for  her  to  learn 
how  to  cook  and  bake.  “  What  is  the 
use  ?”  she  languidly  replied.  “Mam¬ 
my  attends  to  the  cooking  and  baking. 
She  even  does  the  washing.”  That 
young  lady  was  not  lazy,  of  course. 
She  was  only  keeping  up  the  dignity 
of  the  family. 

“  What  is  the  use  ?  ”  is  sometimes 
made  to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins  of 
omission.  Some  time  ago,  in  a  dis¬ 
tant  county,  we  happened  to  meet  a 
country  doctor,  a  little  hatchet-faced 
man  with  a  head  so  pointed  and 
peaked  that  it  might  have  been  de¬ 
clared  by  phrenologists  to  indicate 
self-adoration,  if  the  color  of  his  nose 
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had  not  suggested  that  the  interior  of 
the  temple  was  dedicated  to  Bacchus. 
It  so  happened  that  the  locality  had 
been  the  birth-place  of  a  distinguished 
medical  author,  and  in  our  conversa¬ 
tion  we  ventured  to  express  our  admira¬ 
tion  for  that  celebrated  man.  “Well!” 
responded  the  country  doctor  in  a 
half-confidential  tone.  “  I  knew  the 
professor  well  when  we  attended  school 
together,  and  my  mind  was  always 
recognized  as  superior  to  his.  In  fact, 

I  am  by  far  a  better  physician.  I 
might  have  written  books,  too,  but 
what  is  the  use?  All  these  subjects 
were  written  up  long  ago,  and  there  is 
/nothing  new  to  be  said.  The  only 
difference  is,  that  the  professor  is  os¬ 
tentatious  and  I  am  modest.” 

We  may,  or  may  not,  have  accepted 
the  doctor’s  personal  estimate  of  his 
own  abilities  ;  but  the  world,  in  such 
matters,  is  not  unduly  credulous.  It 
has  a  habit  of  refusing  to  believe  that 
you  can  beat  the  record  in  any  race, 
until  you  have  actually  reached  the 
goal.  It  will  probably  form  an  opin¬ 
ion  like  that  expressed  by  Charles 
Lamb  concerning  the  poet  Words¬ 
worth,  who  had  boasted  that “  he  could 
write  like  Shakspeare  if  he  had  a  mind 
to.”  ‘‘So  you  see,”  said  Charles 
Lamb  afterwards  in  his  stuttering  way, 
“  Wordsworth  might  have  written  like 
Shakspeare;  the  only  thing  that  was 
wanting  was  the  mind.” 

We  have  an  impression  that  every 
household  in  which  the  question,  What 
is  the  use  ?  is  often  heard,  will  soon 
give  evidence  of  its  blighting  influ¬ 
ence.  It  is,  of  course,  the  deadly  foe 
of  economy.  “What  is  the  use  of 
saving  pennies?  ”  they  say.  “  What 
is  the  use  of  watching  the  expenses  of 
the  household?”  and  while  they  ask 
such  questions  “poverty  comes  as  one 
that  traveleth  and  want  as  an  armed 
man.”  “  I  am  not  among  those  who 
advocate  parsimony,”  says  the  old 
author  Thomas  Adams;  “but  if  I 
must  make  my  choice  I  would  rather 
stand  with  those  who  go  to  bed  in  the 
dark  than  with  those  who  burn  their 
candles  by  daylight.”  “Wilful  waste 
makes  woful  want.”  The  old  folks 
were  once  fond  of  repeating  a  rhyme 
which,  though  bad  in  grammar,  was 
true  in  sentiment : 


“  Verily,  verily,  I  say, 

Who  sees  a  pin  and  lets  it  lay 
Will  want  a  pm  another  day.” 

Certainly,  we  have  the  highest  au¬ 
thority  for  regarding  true  economy  as 
a  religious  duty  ;  but  the  loftitst  ex¬ 
amples  appear  to  have  no  effect  on  the 
class  of  people  whom  we  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  delineate.  No  doubt,  if 
they  had  been  present  when  the  Sav¬ 
iour  had  fed  five  thousand  men  and 
the  disciples  were  busily  engaged  in 
gathering  the  fragments  of  the  feast, 
they  could  hardly  have  repressed  a 
sneer  while  they  inquired  of  their 
neighbors  :  “  What  is  the  use  ?  ” 

Of  course,  under  such  mental  con¬ 
ditions,  energy  is  impossible.  If  such  a 
man  enters  business  he  will  never  ad¬ 
vertise.  “  What  is  the  use  ?  ”  he  says: 
“  If  people  want  to  deal  at  my  store 
they  will  come  at  any  rate.”  He  will 
never  make  an  effort  to  obtain  for  sale 
goods  which  commend  themselves  by 
their  ex  raordinary  excellence.  “What 
is  the  use  ?  If  folks  can’t  get  what 
they  want  they  will  take  what  they  can 
get.”  This  is  the  philosophy  that  re¬ 
sults  in  ruin. 

Is  there  any  use  in  honest  toil  ? 
Yes.  It  is  a  law  of  nature  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  quantity  of  work  is  necessary  to 
produce  any  good  thing  of  any  kind 
whatever.  “  If  you  want  knowledge, 
you  must  toil  for  it ;  if  food,  you  must 
toil  for  it ;  and  if  pleasure,  you  must 
toil  for  it.”  We  have  heard  of  the 
law  of  the  correlation  of  forces — the 
law  which  teaches  us  how  one  force 
may  be  transmuted  into  another — how 
the  energy  that  lifts  a  burden  may  be 
transmuted  into  light,  heat  or  electri¬ 
city.  So  the  energy  of  the  hand  or 
brain,  if  properly  directed  produces 
results  brilliant  beyond  comparison. 
Work  promotes  health,  health  brings 
thought,  and  thought  induces  renewed 
effort.  Thus  labor  makes  thought 
healthy,  and  only  by  thought  can  labor 
be  made  happy.  This  is  the  correla¬ 
tion  of  mental  forces. 

There  are  many  people  who  regard 
labor  as  a  curse  and  even  venture  to 
quote  Scripture  in  support  of  their 
position.  But  the  Scrip‘ures  do  not 
teach  any  such  thing.  The  primeval 
curse  did  not  rest  upon  labor,  but 
rather  upon  the  ground,  causing  it  to 
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bring  forth  thorns  and  thistles.  By 
making  coats  of  skins  God  Himself 
sanctified  labor,  and  all  through  the 
Bible  we  find  it  spoken  of  as  one  of 
the  most  abundant  sources  of  man’s 
temporal  happiness.  Indeed,  as  the 
whole  universe  is  constantly  in  motion, 
and  cannot  rest  for  a  single  moment, 
it  is  evident  that  from  the  creation  it 
has  been  the  first  law  of  our  being  to 
be  constantly  employed. 

Do  you  long  for  the  time  when  you 
can  give  up  working  ?  It  is,  no  doubt, 
a  pleasant  anticipation  to  imagine 
yourself  resting,  “  with  years  and 
honors  thick  upon  you,”  while  others, 
in  whose  welfare  you  take  an  interest, 
are  toiling  in  the  lines  which  you  have 
indicated  ;  but  the  question  remains, 
Have  you  a  right  to  expect  to  dwell 
in  such  a  fool’s  Paradise  ?  The  Master 
bids  us  use  our  talents  to  the  utmost 
—dare  we  practically  say  to  Him, 
while  in  possession  of  our  natural  facul¬ 
ties  :  “Now,  Lord,  I  am  sixty  or 
seventy  years  old,  and  have  saved 
enough  to  feed  and  clothe  me,  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  to  ‘loaf’  for  the 
remnant  of  my  days.”  It  is  all  non¬ 
sense  to  say  that  mental  power  must 
necessarily  fail  with  advancing  years, 
especially  in  days  like  ours  when  old 
men,  like  Gladstone  and  Bismarck,  are 
directing  the  destinies  of  nations.  Is 
it  not  glorious  to  behold  great  poets, 
like  Bryant,  Longfellow  and  Whitcier 
continuing  to  improve  in  literary  com¬ 
position,  till  one  by  one  they  rise  to 
higher  spheres  ?  How  splendidly  Long¬ 
fellow  recounts  the  achievements  of 
the  aged  : 

“  Is  it  too  late?  Ah  !  nothing  is  too  late 
Till  the  tired  heart  shall  cease  to  palpitate. 

Cato  learned  Greek  at  eighty,  Sophocles 
Wrote  his  grand  CEdipus,  and  Simonides 
Bore  off  the  prize  of  verse  from  his  compeers, 
When  each  had  numbered  more  than  fourscore 
years. 

And  Theophrastus,  at  threescore  and  ten, 

Had  but  begun  his  ‘  Characters  of  Men.’ 
Chaucer,  at  Woodstock  with  the  nightingales, 
At  sixty  wrote  the  Canterbury  Tales  ; 

Goethe  at  Weimar,  toiling  to  the  last, 
Completed  Faust  when  eighty  years  were  past. 
These  are  indeed  exceptions  ;  but  they  show 
How  far  the  gulf-stream  of  our  youth  may  flow 
Into  the  arctic  regions  of  our  lives, 

When  little  else  than  life  itself  survives.” 

It  is  certainly  exceptional  to  be  able 
to  do  work  of  the  highest  order, 
whether  physical  or  mental,  after  the 


shadows  of  life  have  begun  to  lengthen  ; 
but  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  decrepi¬ 
tude  of  old  age  appears  most  speedily 
where  the  natural  faculties  are  allowed 
to  rust.  I  do  not  think  there  are  any 
more  miserable  men  in  the  world  than 
those  whom  you  may  see  any  day 
hanging  around  the  clubs  in  our  great 
cities — men  who  after  years  of  intense 
activity  have  retired  from  business  and 
now  feel,  in  their  old  age,  that  they 
have  nothing  to  do.  It  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  to  break  stones  on  a  turnpike 
than  to  lead  such  a  life  as  theirs. 

“  What  is  the  use  ?  ”  we  have  failed 
in  our  purpose  if  we  have  not  illustrated 
the  truth  that  every  effort  in  a  worthy 
cause  has  its  abundant  uses.  It  may 
not  bring  an  immediate  return  to  the 
laborer,  but  his  reward  shall  not  fail. 
We  all  at  times  grow  weary,  but  there 
is  no  sweetness  on  earth  like  that 
which  labor  brings.  The  secret  of 
happiness  is  to  make  others  happy. 
We  cannot  always  trace  the  channels 
through  which  blessings  flow.  For  us 
it  should  be 

“  Enough  to  know  that  through  the  winter’s 
frost 

And  summer’s  heat,  no  seed  of  truth  is  lost. 
And  every  duty  pays  at  last  its  cost.” 


Tradesmen  in  High  Life. 

In  Europe  high  rank  is  not  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  prosecution  vof  trade 
and  commerce.  Some  of  the  most 
prominent  in  official  station  and  in 
noble  birth  are  engaged  in  business 
pursuits.  Prince  Bismarck  finds  time 
for  and  delights  in  looking  after  his 
large  commercial  interests  as  a  timber 
merchant  and  paper  manufacturer,  and 
derives  a  handsome  return  from  his 
powder  mills.  In  England  the  Duke  of 
Fife  is  “  an  active  partner  in  a  London 
bank.”  In  Portugal  the  new  king  is 
proprietor  and  manager  of  “  the 
faience  factory  of  Coldas-Reinha/’  A 
large  “portion  of  King  Albert's  private 
income  ”  comes  “  from  the  royal  manu¬ 
factory  of  porcelain  at  Dresden.-'  The 
Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin 
is  one  of  the  greatest  horse  dealers  in 
Europe.  High  station  thus  dignifies 
ordinary  occupations.  True  worth 
ever  recognizes  the  honorableness  and 
advantage  of  industrial  callings. 
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OUR  CABINET. 


281st  of  the  Fourth  Epistle  in  the 
Essay  on  Man. 

"  If  parts  allure  you,  think  how  Bacon  shined, 
The  wisest,  brightest,  meanest  of  mankind." 

The  couplet  that  follows  is  not  less 
often  quoted. 

“  Or  ravished  with  the  whistling  of  a  name. 

See  Cromwell  damn’d  to  everlasting  fame.” 


This  is  a  representation  of  a  coin  of 
Boeotia,  one  of  the  northern  countries 
ot  Greece.  The  Boeotians  were 
charged  by  the  Athenians  with  dullness 
and  stupidity,  but  this  charge  was  pret¬ 
ty  thoroughly  refuted  by  the  number  of 
their  great  men.  It  is  certain,  how¬ 
ever,  that  they  were  not  fond  of 
change,  and  that  they  carefully  fol¬ 
lowed  the  customs  of  their  ancestors. 
This  fact  is  illustrated  by  the  above 
coin,  which  represents  one  of  the 
rudest  types  of  ancient  coinage. 


Celebrated  Quotations. 

A  correspondent  inquires  if  it  were 
Dryden  or  Milton  who  wrote  the 
famous  line, 

The  conscious  water  saw  its  Lord  and 
blushed.” 

It  was  neither.  It  was  Richard  Cra- 
shaw,  whose  poems  were  published  in 
John  Russell  Smith’s  Library  of  Old 
Authors,  He  was  a  preacher  when 
the  revolution  of  1645  broke  out, 
then  crossed  to  France  and  became  a 
Roman  Catholic.  Finally  he  was 
a  Cardinal’s  secretary  and  a  canon  of 
the  church  of  Loretto.  He  died 
about  1650.  While  at  Cambridge  he 
published  a  volume  of  Latin  poems 
and  Epigrams,  and  in  one  occurs  the 
line  in  question. 

“  Lympha  pudica  Deum  vidit  et  erubuit.” 

The  querist  asks  farther  what  is  the 
line  in  which  Bacon  is  styled  the 
meanest  of  mankind.  The  line  is  the 


The  Death  of  an  Infant. 

The  following  poem  was  written  by 
Dirk  Smits,  a  Dutch  poet  of  the  last 
century,  and  was  translated  by  Van 
Dyk. 

A  host  of  Angels  flying, 

Through  cloudless  skies  impelled, 

Upon  the  earth  beheld 
A  pearl  of  beauty  lying, 

Worthy  to  glitter  bright 
In  heaven’s  vast  halls  of  light. 

They  saw,  with  glances  tender, 

An  infant  newly  born, 

O’er  whom  life’s  earliest  morn 
Just  cast  its  opening  splendor  ; 

Virtue  it  could  not  know, 

Nor  vice,  nor  joy,  nor  woe. — 

The  best  angelic  legion 
Greeted  its  birth  above, 

And  came,  with  looks  of  love, 

From  heavens  enchanting  region, 

Bending  their  winged  way 
To  where  the  infant  lay. 

They  spread  their  pinions  o’er  it, — 

The  little  pearl  which  shone 
With  lustre  all  its  own, — 

And  then  on  high  they  bore  it, 

Where  glory  has  its  birth  ; — 

But  left  the  shell  on  earth.  • 


Fourteen  Mistakes. 

Somebody  has  condensed  the  mis¬ 
takes  of  life,  and  arrives  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  there  are  fourteen  of 
them.  Most  people  would  say,  if 
they  told  the  truth,  that  there  were  no 
limit  to  the  mistakes  of  life  ;  that  they 
were  like  the  drops  in  the  ocean  or 
the  shore  in  number,  but  it  is  well  to 
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be  accurate.  Here,  then,  are  fourteen 
great  mistakes :  It  is  a  great  mistake 
to  set  up  our  own  standard  of  right 
and  wrong,  and  judge  people  accord¬ 
ingly  ;  to  measure  the  enjoyment  of 
others  by  our  own  ;  to  expect  unifor¬ 
mity  of  opinion  in  this  world ;  to  look 
for  judgment  and  experience  in 
youth  ;  to  endeavor  to  mold  all  dispo¬ 
sitions  alike  ;  not  to  yield  to  imma¬ 
terial  trifles ;  to  look  for  perfection  in 
our  actions ;  to  worry  ourselves  and 
others  with  what  cannot  be  remedied; 
not  to  reconcile  as  far  as  lays  in  our 
power,  not  to  make  allowances  for  the 
infirmities  of  others ;  to  consider 
everything  impossible  that  we  cannot 
perform ;  to  believe  only  what  our 
finite  minds  can  grasp;  to  expect 
to  be  able  to  understand  everything. 
The  greatest  of  mistakes  is  to  live  for 
time  alone,  which  any  moment  may 
launch  us  into  eternity. 

Tlie  Smoke  Church. 

About  a  mile  and  half  from  Ham¬ 
burg,  Berks  co.,  there  was  formerly  a 
little  church,  built  of  logs:  which  was 
popularly  called  the  “  Smoke  Church.” 
The  preacher  was  more  farmer  than 
minister,  having  never  been  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  Synod.  “  I  remember,”  says 
an  aged  father  in  the  Church,  “that 
on  one  occasion,  in  the  year  1822,  I 
attended  service  in  the  Smoke  Church. 
The  audience  was  small; — consisting 
probably  of  about  two  dozen  persons. 
As  the  service  did  not  promise  to  be 
very  edifying,  my  attention  was  direc¬ 
ted  to  the  squirrels,  who,  having  had 
exclusive  possession  of  the  church 
during  the  week,  could  hardly  be  in¬ 
duced  to  vacate  it  on  Sunday.  Ever 
and  anon,  one  of  them  would  look  out 
from  a  hole  or  crevice  in  the  wall, 
and  sound  his  loud  chattering  note. 
One  old  fellow,  bolder  than  the  rest, 
came  out  on  the  sounding  board  when¬ 
ever  the  minister  spoke  in  a  low  tone 
of  voice,  and  looked  down  at  him 
intently,  occasionally  chirping,  tsit — 
tsit,  as  if  in  affirmation  of  the  senti¬ 
ments  advanced.  As  soon,  however, 
as  he  began  to  speak  louder,  the 
squirrel  appeared  to  be  terribly  fright¬ 
ened,  and  ran  back  to  his  hole, 
chirping,  tsit- — tsit — tsit — with  all  his 
might.  When  the  speaker  moderated 


his  voice,  it  came  out  again  and  the 
former  scene  was  reenacted.  As  I  was 
young  then,  the  whole  appeared  ex¬ 
ceedingly  ludicrous,  and  even  now,  I 
remember  the  pranks  of  the  squirrels, 
though  I  have  forgotten  all  about  the 
sermon.” — Old  Paper. 


When  Alexander  was  asked  how  he 
had  conquered  the  world,  he  replied 
“  By  not  delaying.”  A  good  sugges¬ 
tion  for  any  practical  worker  in  the 
world.  It  is  from  the  habit  of  putting 
off,  that  so  many  good  things  that  are 
thought  of,  are  left  undone. 


OUR  ROOK  TABLE. 

The  Century  Illustrated  Monthly  Maga¬ 
zine,  for  March.  The  Century  Co.,  •  Union 
Square,  New  York. 

.The  Century  is  always  splendid.  Among  the 
illustrated  articles  in  this  number  are,  The 
Autobiography  of  Joseph  Jefferson,  Gloucester 
Cathedral  and  Some  Wayside  Places  in  Pales¬ 
tine.  Prof.  Fisher’s  articles  on  The  Nature  and 
Method  of  Revelation  are  attracting  much  at¬ 
tention.  The  “Merry  Chanter”  by  Frank  R. 
Stockton  is  concluded  in  this  number. 

Orations  and  After-Dinner  Speeches 

of  Chauncey  M.  Depew.  Portrait,  537  pp. 

Price  $2.50.  The  Cassell  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York. 

Certainly  it  was  a  novel  idea,  this  of  preserv¬ 
ing  in  permanent  form  addresses  which  in  most 
cases  are  as  ephemeial  as  the  scenes  amidst 
which  they  were  spoken  ;  and  probably  very  few 
speakers  could  stand  the  test  to  which  Mr. 
Depew  is  here  subjected.  But  “  the  Prince  of 
After-Dinner  speakers”  has  evidently  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  printed  page.  So  far  as  this  is 
a  book  of  orations,  properly  so  called,  it  will 
well  compare  with  the  best,  for  Mr.  Depew  is  a 
grave  and  forcible  orator  as  well  as  a  gay  and 
witty  talker,  as  some  of  these  orations,  delivered 
on  the  most  important  public  occasions,  abund¬ 
antly  show.  But  it  is,  after  all,  upon  the  After- 
Dinner  feature  of  the  book  that  the  chief  interest 
of  the  reader  centers.  One  is  charmed  and  de¬ 
lightfully  entertained,  as  well  as  instructed  by 
the  keen  turns  and  sallies  of  wit,  the  subtle 
humor,  as  well  as  by  the  kindly  and  courteous 
spirit  which  pervades  these  addresses,  delivered 
in  the  hearing  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  and 
cultured  men,  and  amid  scenes  of  inspiring  fes¬ 
tivity  and  mirth.  The  style  is  chaste,  and  the 
sentiment  always  exalted  and  refined,  while  the 
contents,  from  their  historical  weight,  possess 
more  than  a  transitory  interest.  The  volume 
contains  fifty-two  selected  orations  and  speeches, 
revised  by  Mr.  Depew  and  edited  by  Mr.  Gilder, 
the  Editor  of  The  Critic.  The  publishers  pre¬ 
sent  these  charming  orations  in  the  elegant  style 
for  which  their  house  is  so  justly  and  so  widely 
celebrated. 

The  Youth’s  Companion  comes  regularly 
to  our  table  and  is  full  of  interest  as  usual.  It 
can  be  read  by  young  and  old  with  profit.  Every 
family  will  be  the  better  of  its  weekly  visits. 
Perry  Mason  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Lesson  I. 


Easter  Sunday. 


April  0,  1890. 


JESUS  RISEN.— Matt.  28:  1-15 


1  In  the  end  of  thp  sabbath,  as  it  began  to  dawn 
toward  the  first  dau  of  the  week,  came  Mary  Magda¬ 
lene  and  the  other  Mary  to  pee  the  sepulchre. 

2  And,  behold,  there  was  a  great  earthquake:  for 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  descended  from  heaven,  and 
came  and  rolled  back  tne  stone  from  the  door,  and  sat 
upon  it. 

3  His  countenance  was  like  lightning,  and  his  rai¬ 
ment  white  as  snow  : 

4  And  for  fear  of  him  the  keepers  did  shake,  and 
became  as  dead  meti. 

5  And  the  angel  answered  and  said  unto  the  women, 
Fear  not  ve:  for  I  know  that  ye  seek  Jesus,  whicn 
was  crucified. 

6  He  is  not  here :  for  he  is  risen,  as  he  said.  Come 
see  the  place  where  the  Lord  lay. 

7  And  go  qiieklv,and  tell  his  disciples  that  he  is 
risen  from  the  dead  ;  and,  behold,  he  goeth  before 
you  into  Galilee;  there  shall  ye  see  him:  lo,  I  have 
tohi  you. 

8  And  they  departed  quickly  from  the  sepulchre 

GOLDEN  TEXT. 

Blit  now  is  Christ  risen  from  the 
dead,  and  become  the  first  fruits  of 
them  that  slept. — 1  Cor.  15  :  20. 


with  fear  and  great  joy;  and  did  run  to  bring  hie 
disciples  Word. 

9  And  as  they  went  to  tell  his  disciples,  behold. 
Jesus  met  them,  paying,  All  hail.  And  they  came  and 
held  him  by  the  feet,  and  worshipped  him. 

10  Then  said  Jesus  unto  them,  Be  not  afraid:  eo 
tell  my  brethren  that  they  go  into  Galilee,  ana  tnero 
shall  they  see  me. 

11  Now  when  they  were  going,  behold,  some  of  the 
watch  came  in'o  the  city,  and  shewed  unto  the  chief 
priests  all  the  things  that  were  done. 

12  And  when  they  were  assembled  with  the  elders, 
and  had  taken  counsel,  they  gave  large  money  unto 
the  soldiers, 

13  Saying.  Sav  ye.  His  disciples  came  by  night,  and 
stole  him  away  while  we  slept. 

14  And  if  tnip  come  to  the  governor's  ears,  we  will 
persuade  him,  and  secure  you. 

15  So  they  took  the  money,  and  did  as  they  were 
taught:  and  this  saving  is  commonly  reported  among 
the  Jews  until  this  day. 

DAILY  READINGS. 

M.  Matt.  28:  1-15.  T.  Mark  16:  1-14.  W.  Luke 
24:  1-12.  Th.  John  20:  1-18.  F.  Luke  24  :  15-35.  S. 
1  Cor.  15 :  12-28.  Su.  John  20 :  19-29. 


Catechism. 

Question  5.  Canst  thou  keep  all  these  things  perfectly  ? 

Answer.  In  no  wise ;  for  I  am  prone  by  nature  to  hate  God  and  my  neighbor. 

Questions  on  the  Lesson. 


BY  REV.  J.  E.  HIESTER,  D.D. 


What  is  the  topic  of  the  lesson  ?  Repeat  the  Golden 
Text.  Recite  the  Catechism.  What  joyful  festival 
do  we  celebrate  to-day  ?  What  great  event  is  it  de¬ 
signed  to  commemorate  ?  What  events  occurred  be¬ 
tween  Christ’s  death  and  His  resurrection?  1.* When 
did  Jesus  rise?  On  what  day  of  the  week?  Who 
visited  the  tomb  early  in  the  morning?  What  for? 
2.  Whit  occurred  that  morning?  What  kind  of  an 
earthquake  wa9  it?  Who  was  at  the  sepulchre  when 
the  women  arrived?  Why  was  an  angel  sent?  For 
whom  did  he  roll  away  the  stone?  How  was  the  tomb 
made?  What  was  signified  by  the  angel  pitting  on 
the  slone?  3.  What  was  hi9  appearance?  How  can 
we  account  for  the  shining  whiteness  of  the  robes  of 
angels  and  saints  in  heaven?  5.  How  were  the  women 
affected  ?  What  was  the  cause  of  their  fear  and  alarm  ? 
How  wa9  their  fear  allayed  ?  6.  What  announcement 
did  the  angel  make  to  the  women?  How  did  he  speak 
of  Christ’s  resurrection?  Upon  what  event  does  its 
actuality  depend  ?  Was  Christ’s  death  real  ?  How  is 

Notes  on 


it  proved  that  it  was  real  ?  How  is  the  certainty  of 
His  resurrection  proved  ?  What  wa9  the  place  where 
the  Lord  lay  ?  Of  what  is  the  empty  tomb  of  Jesus  a 
pledge?  7.  Why  were  they  to  go  quickly  ?  Wnywas 
the  meeting  appointed  in  Galilee  ?  8.  What  emotions 
increased  the  women’s  9peed  ?  What  caused  their 
fear  and  joy?  9.  Who  met  them  on  their  way  ?  How 
did  He  salute  them?  What  does  “All  hail”  mean? 
How  did  they  show  their  reverence  ?  10.  Why  were 

they  alarmed?  WThy  did  He  call  His  disciples  His 
“  brethren  ”  ?  11.  Why  did  certain  of  the  guard  go  to 
the  city?  12.  What  kind  of  a  meeting  was  this? 
What  measures  were  adopted  ?  Why  was  a  large  sum 
needed?  13.  What  story  was  invented?  Why  wa9  it 
incredible?  14.  What assurance  wa9  given  the  guard  ? 
15.  How  long  did  the  story  circulate? 

Practical  Suggestions. — 1.  Ea9ter  is  the  festival 
of  joy  and  victory.  2.  Christ’s  resurrection  seals  the 
finished  redemption.  3.  His  resurrection  is  a  pledge 
of  our  blessed  resurrection. 

the  Lesson. 


Time  and  Place. — E<rrly  Sunday  morning,  April  9,  a.  d  30  ;  Joseph’s  garden  near  Calvary. 
1.  In  the  end  of  the  sabbath—  When  the  Sibbath  was  drawing  to  a  close.  Began  to  dawn 
— At  daybreak.  First  day  of  the  week — Our  Suodav.  Magdalene— Of  Mag  lala.  The 
other  Mary — The  mother  of  James  and  Jose*.  To  see  the  sepulchre— To  complete  ihe 
embalming  of  Jesus’  body.  2.  A  great  earthquake — When  the  women  were  on  their  way. 
Rolled  back  the  stone — Not  for  Jesus,  but  for  the  women.  3.  Like  lightning — Shining 
very  brightly.  4.  Keepers — Guard  of  soldiers.  Became  as  dead  men— Swooned  away 
with  terror.  5.  Fear  not  ye — Let  the  soldiers  fear — no >  ye.  6.  He  is  risen — The  statement 
of  a  fact.  See  the  place — A  niche  or  shelf  in  the  tomb.  7.  Go  quickly — To  put  an  end  to 
the  sorrows  of  His  disciples.  8.  With  fear — At  what  they  saw.  With  great  joy — At  what 
they  heard.  9.  All  hail — Rejoice.  Worshipped  him — Adored  Him.  10.  My  brethren — 
Because  His  relation  to  them  was  not  changed.  11.  Came  into  the  city — To  report.  12.  As¬ 
sembled — A  caucus.  Gave  large  money— B;  ibed  the  guard.  15.  Persuade — Bribe. 
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EXPLANATION  OP  THE  LESSON. 

BY  BEY.  J.  E.  HIESTER,  D.D. 


Immediately  after  the  death  of  Christ  on 
the  cross,  followed  the  rending  of  the  veil 
of  the  temple  in  twain.  A  great  earth¬ 
quake  occurred  on  and  around  Calvary, 
which  opened  the  graves.  The  side  of 
Jesus  was  pierced  to  make  sure  that  He 
was  dead.  A  permit  for  burial  was  obtained 
from  Pilate  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  The 
interment  of  the  body  of  Jesus  took  place 
about  sunset  on  Friday  evening.  The  tomb 
was  closed  by  a  great  stone,  and  the  stone 
sealed.  A  military  guard  was  detailed  to 
watch  by  the  sepulchre.  The  body  of  Jesus 
rested  in  the  tomb  until  the  third  day,  when 
the  resurrection  occurred,  of  which  we 
have  an  account  in  to-day’s  lesson. 

1.  In  the  end  of  the  Sabbath — At  the  end 
of  our  Saturday,  near  Sunday  morning. 
The  meaning  of  “  day  ”  here  depends  on, 
whether  we  assume  the  civil  computation 
of  time  as  used  by  the  Romans,  or  the 
.sacred  as  used  by  the  Jews.  According  to 
The  former,  the  day  ran  from  sunrise  to  sun¬ 
rise;  and  according  to  the  latter  from  sun¬ 
set  to  sunset.  The  preponderating  evidence 
is  in  favor  of  the  former;  for  the  night 
following  the  Sabbath  is  spoken  of  as  a 
(part.of  it.  As  it  began  to  dawn  toward  the 
first  dag  of  the  week — At  daybreak  on  Sun¬ 
day  morning,  April  9,  A.  d.  30;  on  the 
third  day  after  Christ’s  crucifixion.  The 
twilight  in  Palestine  is  of  comparatively 
short  duration;  so  that  there  is  no  actual 
discrepancy  between  the  different  accounts. 
Came  Mary  Magdalene — Mary  of  Magdala, 
out  of  whom  Christ  had  cast  seven  devils, 
and  who,  on  this  account,  was  tenderly 
attached  to  Him.  There  is  no  ground 
whatever  ifor  identifying  her  with  the 
woman  that  was  a  sinner,  and  none  for  the 
common  idea,  that  she  was  at  one  lime  a 
profligate  woman.  And  the  other  Alary — 
The  mother  of  James  the  Less,  and  of 
Joses.  St.  Mark  mentions  in  addition  to 
these,  Salome;  and  St.  Luke,  Joanna  “and 
others  with  them.”  To  see  the  sepulchre — 
For  the  purpose  of  completing  the  em¬ 
balming  of  the  body  of  Jesus,  as  we  are 
informed  elsewhere,  which,  for  want  of 
time,  wTas  done  in  haste  and  imperfectly 
on  the  previous  Friday, 

2.  And,  behold ,  there  was  a  great  earth¬ 
quake — This  was  no  ordinary  earthquake, 
but  a  supernatural  disturbance,  and  was  a 
sympathetic  response  of  nature  to  the 
great  event  that  occurred  in  the  spiritual 
world.  For  the  angel  of  the  Lord  descended 
from  heaven — A  divine  messenger  was  sent 
to  overawe  the  guard,  and  to  announce  to 
the  women  that  Jesus  had  risen.  And 
rolled  back  the  stone  from  the  door — The 


tomb  was  cut  in  the  side  of  a  rock,  like  a 
cave.  The  customary  way  of  closing  the 
tomb  was,  to  roll  a  large  stone  to  the  door, 
which  was  made  to  fit  into  it.  The  stone 
was  not  rolled  away  to  open  it  for  Christ  to 
come  out,  for  He  did  not  need  this;  but 
for  the  women  and  His  disciples.  And  sat 
upon  it — This  was  a  symbol  of  the  complete¬ 
ness  of  the  victory  over  death. 

3.  His  countenance  ivas  like  lightning — 
His  appearance  was  of  intense  bright¬ 
ness.  And  his  raiment  white  as  snoiv — 
Angels  and  saints  in  heaven  are  generally 
represented  in  the  Bible  as  wearing  white 
and  shining  garments.  Tne  whiteness  and 
brilliancy  of  their  robes  are  not  merely  a 
reflection  of  their  glory,  wdth  which  they 
are  surrounded  ;  but  a  shining  forth  of  the 
light  and  holiness  within  them. 

4.  And  for  fear  of  him  the  keepers  did 
shake — The  guard  of  soldiers  quaked  and 
trembled.  And  became  as  d?ad  men-i— 
Swooned  away  with  terror.  Owing  to  a 
sense  of  sin  and  guilt,  men  are  always 
afraid  of  the  manifestations  of  the  super¬ 
natural. 

5.  And  the  angel  answered  and  said ,  Fear 
ye  not — Let  the  soldiers  fear,  but  not  ye. 
These  words  were  addressed  to  the  women, 
not  as  an  answer  to  anything  they  had 
said,  but  to  quiet  their  fears  which  were 
expressed  on  their  countenances,  when 
they  saw  the  open  and  empty  sepulchre. 
For  I  know  ye  seek  Jesus  who  was  crucified 
— The  angel  knew  that  love  to  the  Cruci¬ 
fied  One  brought  them  to  the  sepulchre. 

6.  He  is  not  here — Not  in  the  tomb  where 
He  was  laid.  For  he  is  risen — The  angel 
spoke  of  Christ’s  resurrection  as  an  actual 
fact,  as  an  event  which  came  to  pass  beyond 
a  doubt.  His  resurrection  accounted  for 
the  open  and  empty  tomb.  The  certainty 
of  Christ’s  resurrection  depends  to  some 
extent  on  the  certainty  of  His  death.  If 
the  former  is  to  be  believed  as  an  actual 
fact,  the  latter  must  have  been  an  actual 
fact.  That  His  death  was  an  actual  fact,  is 
proved  by  the  testimony  of  His  enemies 
and  His  friends,  by  His  pierced  side,  &c. 
The  certainty  of  His  resurrection  is  proved 
by  the  message  of  the  angel,  and  by  the 
eleven  appearances  of  Christ  to  different 
men  and  women  after  His  resurrection. 
Come,  see  the  place  where  the  Lord  lay — This 
was  probably  a  niche,  or  a  shelf,  or  a  sepul¬ 
chral  couch,  in  the  inner  chamber  of  the 
tomb.  The  place  where  the  Lord  lay  was 
now  to  them  an  open,  an  empty  and  a 
sacred  place,  and  became  to  them  a  place 
of  comfort,  hope,  life  and  victory,  which 
assured  them  and  us,  that  all  graves  shall 
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one  day  be  open  and  empty,  and  that  the 
dead  shall  rise. 

7.  And  go  quickly ,  and  tell  his  disciples  he 
is  risen  from  the  dead — That  their  doubts 
may  be  removed,  and  their  sorrows  have 
an  end.  Do  not  stop  to  question,  or  to 
wonder,  or  to  rejoice;  but  believe,  and 
wonder,  and  rejoice  as  ye  go.  And ,  behold , 
he  goeth  before  you  info  Galilee ;  there  shall 
ye  see  him — Where  a  more  perfect  manifes¬ 
tation  of  the  risen  Christ  was  to  take  place, 
for  the  reason  that  He  had  many  disciples 
there.  Lo,  I  have  told  you — My  promise 
will  surely  be  fulfilled. 

8.  And  they  departed  quickly  from  the 
seputchre — To  communicate  the  wonderful 
news  to  their  friends  without  delay.  With 
fear  and  great  joy — With  fear  because  of 
what  they  had  seen;  with  joy  because  of 
what  they  had  heard.  The  mingled  emo¬ 
tions  gave  speed  to  their  movements.  And 
did  run  to  bring  his  disciples  word — In  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  command  of  the  angel. 

9.  And  as  they  went  .  .  .  Jesus  met  them — 
To  remove  all  doubt  in  regard  to  His  resur¬ 
rection.  Saying ,  All  hail — Rejoice.  This 
was  the  usual  form  of  salutation  with  a  new 
meaning.  And  held  him  by  the  feet — Clung 
to  Him  in  a  lowly  and  reverent  attitude. 
And  worshipped  him  —Paid  Him  due  homage 
as  the  Messiah. 

10.  Then  said  Jesus  ...  Be  not  afraid — 
Be  not  alarmed,  because  I  returned  from 
the  dead.  Tell  my  brethren — The  term 
“  brethren  ’’  shows  that  His  relation  to  them, 
and  His  love  for  them,  remained  unchanged. 


11.  When  they  were  going— While  the 
women  were  on  their  way  to  the  city, 
some  of  the  soldiers  wrere  also  on  their  way 
to  the  city  to  report  the  transpired  events 
to  the  chief  priests.  All  the  things  that  were 
done — The  facts  and  events  as  they  had 
happened. 

12.  And  when  they  were  assembled  with  the 
elders — The  chief  priests.  This  was  not  a 
regular  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrim,  but  a 
caucus  of  the  leaders.  And  had  taken 
counsel — After  they  had  deliberated  what 
was  best  to  be  done.  They  gave  large 
monies  to  the  soldiers.  Thev  bribed  them 
with  large  sums  of  money  to  tell  a  false¬ 
hood.  It  required  a  large  sum,  because 
the  guard  would  not  criminate  themselves 
for  a  small  consideration. 

13.  Saying,  Say  ye,  his  disciples  .  .  .  stole 
him  away  while  we  slept — A  very  incredible 
story  because:  1.  They  could  not,  being 
asleep,  tell  what  became  of  Jesus’  body; 

2.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  all  the  guard 
were  asleep,  when  the  penalty  was  death  ; 

3.  It  is  very  improbable  that  the  disciples 
w7ould  have  ventured  near. 

14.  And  if  this  come  to  the  governor's  ear 
— If  the  case  shall  be  reported  to  Pilate. 
We  will  persuade  him ,  and  secure  you — We 
will  bribe  him  not  to  punish  you. 

15.  And  did  as  they  were  taught — Told 
the  invented  lie.  This  saying — The  account 
of  the  guard.  Until  this  day — When  the 
gospel  was  written. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  AND  SUGGESTIVE. 

BY  BEY.  D.  W.  EBBERT. 


Verse  1.  In  the  end  of  the  Sabbath.  “  Lit¬ 
erally,  in  the  end  of  the  Sabbaths,  as  if 
they  had  all  come  to  a  point  of  determina¬ 
tion.  The  Sabbath  is  only  about  to  begin  ; 
there  are  no  endings  in  God’s  blessings — 
what  we  call  the  end  is  only  the  little  rest 
the  blessing  takes,  to  come  up  again  in 
fuller  bloom  and  tenderer  color  and  larger 
fruitfulness.  There  is  an  end  to  nothing 
but  sin.  The  Sabbath  can  never  end. 
Forms  may  undergo  changes,  but  the  Sab¬ 
batic  spirit,  the  genius  of  rest,  the  elder 
brother  of  the  days,  the  queen  of  the  week, 
the  shining  star  amid  all  the  galaxy  of 
time — the  world  would  not  willingly  let 
die.”  Dr.  Joseph  Parker. 

As  it  began  to  dawn  towards  the  first  day. 
The  prophecies  of  the  past  pointed  to  this 
dawning  of  the  Resurrection  morn — the 
new  first  day.  This  natural  dawning  beau¬ 
tifully  typifies  the  spiritual  dawning  of  the 
new  day  when  Christ  comes  to  the  heart. 


At  his  coming  the  darkness  fleeth  and  joy 
and  gladness  reign. 

Verse  2.  There  was  a  great  earthquake,  for 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  descended  from  heaven 
.  .  .  rolled  back  the  stone  from  the  door  and 
sat  upon  it.  It  was  an  angel  who  declared 
the  news  of  the  birth  of  Christ;  likewise 
an  angel  who  proclaims  the  resurrected 
Christ.  No  wonder  there  is  the  earthquake 
trumpet  announcing  the  rending  of  the 
tomb  by  the  victorious  Christ,  when  we  try 
to  conceive  rightly  this  amazing  transac¬ 
tion.  No  obstruction  can  prevent  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  purpose  of  redemption.  The 
angel  turned  to  a  new  use  the  stone  which 
was  used  to  close  the  door  of  the  sepulchre, 
when  in  triumph  he  sat  upon  it. 

Verse  4.  The  keepers  did  shake  and  became 
as  dead  men.  “  The  sentinels  were  not  ‘  as 
dead  men  ’  long  ;  and  when  they  woke  they 
found  the  tomb  empty  and  the  tenant  gone. 
Thoughts  of  the  spirit-land  and  impress- 
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ions  of  reverence  were  not  in  their  world; 
the  shock  they  received  woke  no  thought 
or  question  but  sheer  physical  terror  only. 
So  horses  are  frightened  in  the  Hashes  of 
the  tempest,  and  the  wild  things  of  the 
woods  are  suddenly  tame  in  the  blow  of 
any  tremendous  flood  or  fire  ;  so  these  strong 
human  animals  were  cowed  by  the  light¬ 
ning  from  an  angel’s  face.  They  would 
have  been  dauntless  amidst  the  shock  of 
battle  and  the  din  of  arms,  but  they  were 
dumb  before  a  being  who  was  not  flesh  and 
blood.’’  Dr.  C.  Stanford. 

Verse  6.  He  is  risen,  as  he  said — Then 
there  is  life  in  Him.  He  came  that  the 
world  might  have  life  through  Him.  He 
claimed  to  be  the  Resurrection  and  the 
Life,  and  by  His  rising  proves  His  claims 
and  words  to  be  true.  That  same  power 
which  raised  up  Christ  is  able  to  raise  us  up 
at  the  last.  No  one  can  triumph  in  resist¬ 
ing  the  will  of  Christ.  He  who  led  captiv¬ 
ity  captive  has  power  to  crush  the  proudest 
rebel.  But  the  “children  of  the  resurrec¬ 
tion”  have  nothing  to  fear,  for  they  are 
one  with  Jesus,  being  lifted  up  into  newness 
of  life  in  Him.  There  is  a  real  unity  of 
life  between  the  Risen  Lord  and  those  who 
are  living  in  Him.  Oh,  the  blessedness  of 
those  who  put  their  trust  in  Him ! 

Verses  6,  7.  Gome ,  see , . .  .  and  go  quickly , 
and  tell  his  disciples  that  he  is  risen.  All  of 
us  are  invited  to  test  the  statements  of 
revelation.  We  are  to  come  and  see.  One 
of  the  disciples  replied  to  another’s  state¬ 
ment,  “Can  any  good  thing  come  out  of 
Nazareth,”  by  saying,  “  Come  and  see.” 
The  doubter  did  see  Jesus  and  was  con¬ 
vinced.  But  more  is  required.  There  are 
effects  to  be  shown  by  our  going  out  quickly 
to  tell  others,  what  the  Lord  hath  done  for 
our  salvation.  We  want  this  energy  and 
quick  going  out  power  to-day.  Who  can 
hesitate  to  witness  for  Jesus,  when  His 
work  is  so  far-reaching  upon  humanity. 
Let  us  with  fear  and  great  joy  .  .  .  “  run  to 
bring  His  disciples  word  ” 

Verse  9.  As  they  went  to  tell .  .  .  Jesus  met 
them.  No  one  does  the  Lord’s  work  alone. 
In  some  way  he  will  get  the  assurance  of 
Jesus’  approving  “  All  hail !  ”  Jesus  gives 
the  witnessing  spirit  to  all  who  undertake 
His  errands ;  for  such  He  has  ever  a 
sure  word  of  salutation  and  benedic¬ 
tion.  Then  let  us  do  His  work  fully  hop¬ 
ing  to  meet  Him,  and  when  we  have  met 
Him,  let  us  do  better  work  still.  Therefore 
abide  in  Him,  looking  for  His  approaching. 

•  They  came  and  held  him  by  the  feet  and 
worshipped  him.  There  we  have  the  effects 
of  a  special  revelation.  There  was  humil¬ 
ity.  By  His  feet  they  held  Him.  God  hath 
respect  unto  the  lowly ;  but  the  proud  He 
knoweth  afar  off.  Another  effect  was  hap¬ 


piness  in  worship  and  holiness  in  life. 
Jesus  will  not  give  such  favors  unto  the 
wicked. 

Verse  11.  Some  of  the  watch  came  into  the 
city  and  showed  unto  the  chief  priests  all  that 
had  been  done.  Whenever  there  is  special 
activity  in  the  Church,  there  will  be  special 
arousing  of  wicked  doers.  The  devil  has  his 
watchers  amid  the  very  place  of  spiritual 
power,  and  these  will  report  what  they  have 
observed.  But  because  the  great  deeds  of 
salvation  which  Christ  accomplishes  are 
noticed  by  evil  sympathizers  should  not  for 
a  moment  hinder  our  going  to  tell  the  mes¬ 
sage  of  a  Risen  Christ. 

Verses  12,  13.  They  gave  large  money  unto 
the  soldiers ,  saying ,  Say  ye ,  his  disciples  .  .  . 
by  night  .  .  .  stole  him  away  while  we  slept. 
There  is  nothing  noble  and  manly  in  oppos¬ 
ing  Christ  and  His  Church.  That  is  always 
a  bad  cause  when  bribery  is  to  be  resorted 
to  on  the  one  hand  and  falsehood  on  the 
other.  The  very  answer  the  soldiers  were 
to  state  was  a  personal  criminality.  You 
cannot  agree  to  repeat  an  untruth  or  do  a 
mean  act  without  being  incriminated  your¬ 
self.  It  is  hard  to  be  consistent  in  being 
bad.  Beware  of  that  spirit  which  agrees  to 
tell  so  many  lies  for  so  much  money. 

Hesson  Points. 

V.  1.  An  early  morning  Easter  gathering. 

V.  2.  God  has  supernatural  means  to 
combine  with  the  natural  when  the  latter  is 
insufficient. 

Vs.  3,  4.  When  the  wicked  cannot  face  an 
angel,  what  must  be  their  horror  in  seeing 
the  Judge  of  all. 

V.  5.  Those  who  seek  Jesus,  the  cruci¬ 
fied,  need  not  fear  even  if  they  have  not 
consciously  found  Him. 

V.  6.  The  resurrection  is  the  crowning 
proof  that  He  is  the  Son  of  God. 

V.  7.  The  assurance  of  the  resurrection 
quickens  religious  testimony. 

Vs.  9,  10.  Jesus  has  a  way  of  cheering 
those  who  are  actively  and  earnestly  telling 
of  His  being  alive  forevermore. 

Vs.  11,  12.  The  fact  of  the  resurrection 
will  compel  the  unbelieving  to  adopt  dark 
measures  to  counteract  its  influence. 

Vs.  13-16.  That  men  should  attempt  to 
silence  the  gospel  which  is  for  their  salva¬ 
tion  by  taking  bribes  reveals  the  desper¬ 
ately  wicked  condition  of  the  heart.  Skep¬ 
ticism  is  not  modern. 


The  Risen  Christ. 

I.  Assures  the  Present  Power  of 
Christ;  II.  Brings  Joy  to  His  People; 
III.  Inspires  the  Bearer  of  His  Gospel 
with  Alacrity  ;  IV.  Reveals  the 
Obduracy  of  Unbelief. 
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First  Sunday  after  Easter.  April  13, 1890. 


THE  WIDOW  OF  NAIN.— Luke  7 :  11-18. 


11  And  it  came  to  pass  the  day  after,  that  he  went 
into  a  city  called  Nain  ;  and  many  of  his  disciples 
went  with  him,  and  much  people. 

12  Now  when  he  came  nigh  to  the  gate  of  the  city, 
behold,  there  was  a  dead  man  carried  out,  the  only 
son  of  his  mother,  and  she  was  a  widow  :  and  much 
people  of  the  city  was  with  her. 

13  And  when  the  Lord  saw  her,  he  had  compassion 
on  her,  and  said  unto  her,  Weep  not. 

14  And  he  came  and  touched  the  bier:  and  they  that 

GOLDEN  TEXT. 

Tliey  glorified  God,  saying.  That  a 
great  prophet  is  risen  up  among  us. 
— Luke  7 :  It). 


bare  him  stood  still.  And  he  said,  Young  man,  I  say 
unto  thee.  Arise. 

15  And  he  that  was  dead  sat  up,  and  began  to  speak, 
And  he  delivered  him  to  his  mother. 

16  And  thfre  came  a  fear  on  all :  and  they  glorified 
God,  saying.  That  a  great  prophet  is  risen  up  among 
us;  and,  That  God  hath  visited  his  people. 

17  And  this  rumour  of  him  went  forth  throughout 
all  Judea,  and  throughout  all  the  region  round  about. 

18  And  the  disciples  of  John  shewed  him  of  all 
these  things. 

DAILY  HEADINGS. 

M.  Lube  7  :  11-18.  T.  1  Kings  17  :  17-24.  W.  2 
Kings  4:  18-37.  Th.  John  11  :  38-45.  F.  Acts  9  :  3ft- 
43.  S.  IThess.  4:  9-18.  Su.  Phil.  3  :  7-21. 


Catechism. 

Question  6.  Did  God  then  create  man  so  wicked  and  perverse? 

Answer.  By  no  means,  but  God  created  man  good,  and  after  His  own  image,  in  righteousness 
and  true  holiness,  that  he  might  rightlv  know  God  his  creator,  heartily  love  Him,  and  live  with 
Him  in  eternal  happiness,  to  glorify  Him  and  praise  Him. 


Questions  on  the  Lesson. 


BY  KEY.  J.  E. 

What  is  the  topic  of  the  lesson  ?  Repeat  the  Golden 
Text.  Recite  the  Catechism.  In  what  way  had  Jesus 
hitherto  manifested  His  divine  power?  How  did  He 
manifest  it  now  ?  How  many  cases  of  the  raising  of 
the  dead  by  Christ  are  recorded  in  the  Gospels?  In 
what  two  points  do  they  differ?  11.  When  did  the 
miracle  in  our  lesson  take  place?  Whe-e?  Where 
was  Nain?  How  far  from  Capernaum,  Nazareth  and 
Mt.  Tabor?  What  is  the  meaning  of  Nain?  From 
what  is  its  name  probably  derived?  Who  was  with 
Christ?  Who  are  meant  by  disciples?  How  can  we 
account  for  so  many  people  following  Him  ?  12.  How 
were  towns  and  villages  protected  in  ancient  times? 
Why  was  this  necessary  ?  How  were  towns  entered? 
What  did  our  Lord  meet  at  the  gate  of  Nain  ?  What 
was  remarkable  about  this?  Was  this  meeting  a  coin¬ 
cidence  or  a  providence  ?  What  two  features  made  this 
bereavement  peculiarly  sad?  What  was  the  condi- 
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tion  of  widows  In  the  East?  Why  were  so  many 
people  with  the  widow  ?  13.  How  was  Christ  affect  d 
by  what  He  saw?  How  can  we  account  for  the  fact 
that  the  afflicted  were  attracted  to  Him?  What  did 
He  say  to  the  woman?  Why  was  she  not  to  weep? 

14.  Why  did  Jesus  touch  the  bier?  What  was  the 
bier?  How  were  the  dead  clothed  ?  Why  did  the 
bearers  stand  still?  What  did  Jesus  say  to  the  dead 
man?  Did  he  hear  it?  How  do  you  account  for  this? 

15.  Hew  did  he  show  that  he  heard  it?  What  did 
this  prove?  What  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  he 
spoke?  16.  How  were  the  people  affected?  17.  To 
whom  was  the  miracle  reported?  By  whom?  Why? 
Where  was  John  ? 

Practical  Suggestions. — 1.  Jesus  is  the  resur¬ 
rection  and  the  life.  2.  Compassion  and  sympathy 
are  a  part  of  true  religion.  3.  The  body  may  die,  but 
there  is  life  beyond. 


Notes  on  the  Lesson. 

Time  and  Place.— Summer  of  a.d.  28;  Nain,  a  small  town  of  Galilee.  11.  The  day  after 
— After  the  healing  of  the  centurion’s  servant.  Nain — A  small  town  in  Galilee,  tw*Dty-five 
miles  southwest  of  Capernaum,  and  seven  miles  southeast  of  Nazareth.  Disciples — Learners, 
embracing  constant  followers  and  such  as  were  not  following  Him  constantly.  Much  people — 
Throngs  of  hundreds.  T2.  Nigh  to  the  gate — Ancient  towns  we^e  surrounded  by  walls  for 
defence,  the  gate  was  the  entrance.  Carried  out — In  the  East  burial-places  are  outside  the 
city  limits.  A  widow — The  condition  of  a  widow  in  the  East  is  especially  triendle«s  and 
helpless.  Much  people  — Sympathizers  with  the  mother.  13.  He  had  compassion  — Was 
movtd  to  pity.  Weep  not — Cease  weeping.  14.  Touched  the  bier — To  arrest  the  prcces 
sion.  Stood  still — Caused  by  the  touch  of  Jesus.  Arise — A  command  of  authority  and 
power.  15.  Sat  up — A  proof  that  he  was  alive-  Began  to  speak— An  evidence  that  his 
mind  had  resumed  its  functions.  16.  Fear — Reverential  awe.  17.  This  rumour— Report. 
Region  round  about — Through  Galilee.  18.  Showed  him — Reported  the  miracle  to 
John,  who  was  in  prison  now. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  LESSON. 

BY  BEY.  J.  E.  HIESTEB,  D.D. 


Hitherto  Christ  had  manifested  His  di¬ 
vine  power  in  healing  divers  diseases,  but 
at  a  certain  point  in  His  public  ministry  He 
showed  His  disciples  and  the  world  greater 
things  than  these,  by  raising  up  the  dead. 
There  are  three  miracles  of  this  kind  re¬ 
corded  in  the  Gospels:  the  raising  up  of 
Jairus’  daughter,  that  of  the  young  man  at 
Nain,  and  that  of  Lazarus.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  and  significant  to  notice  the  peculiarity 
which  distinguishes  each  one  from  the 
others.  In  the  first  case  we  have  the  restor¬ 
ation  of  a  child  ;  in  the  second  that  of  a 
young  man,  and  in  the  third  that  of  a 
mature  man.  In  the  first  case  we  have  the 
resurrection  of  one  who  had  just  died;  in 
the  second  of  one  who  was  at  the  point  of 
being  buried  ;  and  in  the  third  of  one  who 
had  been  in  the  grave  four  days.  The 
incident  in  our  lesson  probably  took  place 
first. 

11.  And  it  came  to  pass  the  day  after  — 
Soon  after,  probably  the  next  day,  or  the 
day  following  the  healing  of  the  centur¬ 
ion’s  servant  in  Capernaum.  That  he  went 
into  a  city  called  Nain — This  was  a  small 
town  in  Galilee,  near  the  borders  of  Sama¬ 
ria,  about  25  miles  southwest  of  Caperna¬ 
um,  7  miles  southeast  from  Nazareth,  and 
2  miles  south  of  Mount  Tabor,  on  the 
northern  slope  of  the  barren  ridge  of  Little 
Hermon.  Nain  means  lovely,  and  was 
probably  so  called  from  the  site  and  the 
beautiful  scenery  around  it.  To  the  north 
was  visible  Mount  Tabor;  to  the  north¬ 
west,  the  bluff  behind  which  was  hidden 
Nazareth  ;  to  the  west  the  plain  of  Es- 
draelon  ;  and  to  the  southwest  Mount 
Carmel.  And  many  of  his  disciples  went 
with  him — It  was  a  short  time  before  this 
that  Christ  had  called  and  set  apart  the 
twelve,  from  the  rest  of  His  disciples,  to 
their  special  work.  The  term  “disciples” 
included  not  only  the  apostles,  but  also 
others  who  did  not  belong  to  the  inner 
circle,  and  were  not  constant  but  only  oc¬ 
casional  followers  of  Jesus.  We  must  all 
be  followers  and  disciples  of  Christ  if  we 
would  be  prepared  for  our  life-work,  and 
for  the  joys  of  everlasting  life  in  heaven. 
And  much  people — A  great  multitude.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  first  year  of  His  public  ministry, 
when  Jesus  was  in  the  height  of  His  pop¬ 
ularity,  before  the  leaders  of  the  people 
had  come  to  an  open  rupture  with  Him, 
and  before  He  had  sifted  His  followers 
by  hard  “sayings,”  large  crowds  usually 
followed  Him.  So  long  as  the  people  are 
not  perverted  by  false  leaders,  they  want 
Christ  and  a  gospel  full  of  Christ. 

12.  Now  when  he  came  nigh  to  the  gate  of 


the  city — In  ancient  times,  nearly  all  towns 
and  villages  were  surrounded  by  walls  as  a 
defense  against  enemies,  and  were  entered 
through  gates.  Jesus  came  just  at  the 
right  time.  He  is  always  present  wherever 
and  whenever  He  is  needed  and  wanted. 
Wherever  He  is  there  is  light,  consolation 
and  help.  He  came  nigh  unto  us  when 
He  became  man.  He  is  nigh  unto  us  in 
His  Church,  and  draws  nigh  unto  us  by  the 
means  of  grace.  He  is  with  us  and  in  us 
by  His  Spirit.  Behold,  there  was  a  dead 
man  carried  out — By  the  word  “  behold,” 
St.  Luke  calls  the  attention  to  the  fact  as 
something  remarkable.  What  rendered 
the  incident  remarkable  was  not  the  mere 
fact  that  a  dead  man  was  carried  out;  for, 
no  doubt  this  was  common  enough  ;  nor 
was  it  remarkable  that  the  corpse  was  car¬ 
ried  out  of  the  city  for  burial,  for  it  was 
customary  to  bury  the  dead  outside  the 
walls  of  the  city  ;  but  it  was  remarkable 
that  two  processions,  the  one  going  out  and 
the  other  coming  in,  met  at  the  gate  of 
the  city.  What  seems  to  have  been  a 
coincidence  was  really  a  providential  ar¬ 
rangement.  How  often  are  providences 
mistaken  for  chance  circumstances.  The 
only  son  of  his  mother — The  original  implies 
that  he  was  the  only  son  she  ever  had. 
This  added  greatly  to  the  mother’s  grief. 
And  she  was  a  ividow — This  fact  makes  the 
bereavement  all  the  more  sad.  The  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  widows  in  the  East  was  espe¬ 
cially  helpless  and  friendless.  And  much 
people  of  the  city  was  with  her — Many.  The 
sorrowful  event  wakened  great  compassion 
for,  and  much  sympathy  with  the  be¬ 
reaved  mother  and  widow.  The  many 
people  with  Jesus  and  the  many  people 
in  the  funeral  procession  became  witnesses 
of  Christ’s  miracle.  Most  of  His  miracles 
were  performed,  not  in  a  corner,  but  pub¬ 
licly  before  all  the  people,  and  hence  were 
well  attested. 

13.  And  when  the  Lord  saw  her  he  had 
great  compassion  on  her — Jesus  saw  the 
weeping  mother  walking  behind  the  bier, 
and  her  dead  son  upon  the  bier,  and  knew 
what  it  all  meant.  Jesus  had  a  tender 
heart  which  was  deeply  touched  by  human 
sorrow  and  suffering  all  around  Him.  He 
made  the  mother’s  grief  His  own.  It  is 
divine  compassion,  the  manifestation  of  His 
love  and  pity  more  than  anything  else, 
that  attract  us  to  Him  and  that  inspires 
in  us  confidence  towards  Him.  And  he  said 
unto  her ,  Weep  not — Dry  thy  tears.  These 
words  were  not  prohibitory,  but  consola¬ 
tory,  and  they  point  all  mourners  forward 
to  the  time  when  God  shall  wipe  away  all 
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the  tears  from  their  eyes.  With  the  de¬ 
struction  of  sin,  all  cause  for  tears  shall 
be  removed. 

14.  And  he  came  and  touched  the  bier — 
To  arrest  the  procession.  The  bier  was 
usually  nothing  more  than  a  simple 
board,  or  a  low  open  box,  upon  which 
the  corpse  was  carried  to  the  tomb.  The 
corpse  was  dressed  in  the  ordinary  gar¬ 
ments,  or  wrapped  in  a  large  winding 
sheet,  answering  to  our  modern  shrouds. 
And  they  that  bare  him  stood  still — Some¬ 
thing  In  His  touch,  or  in  His  countenance, 
or  perhaps  a  feeling  of  awe  on  meeting  the 
great  wonder-worker  whose  fame  filled  the 
whole  land,  may  have  caused  the  bearers 
to  stand  still.  And  he  said ,  Younq  man ,  I 
say  unto  thee,  Arise — He  spoke  as  the  Lord 
of  life  and  of  death,  as  the  Master  of  the 
living  and  the  dead,  who  is  the  Resurrec¬ 
tion  and  the  Life,  and  at  whose  voice  all 
the  dead  shall  rise  at  the  last  day. 

15.  And  he  that  was  dead  sat  up — Raised 
himself  and  sat  upright.  This  was  a  proof 
that  he  was  alive,  that  the  soul  had  come 
back  and  was  reunited  with  the  body. 
Christ  performed  this  miracle  without  an 
effort,  by  His  simple  command  ;  and  as 
such  it  is  in  contrast  with  similar  miracles 
performed  by  Elijah  and  Elisha,  which 
required  great  efforts.  And  lxebeqan  to  speak 
— This  was  evidence  that  the  mind  had  re¬ 
sumed  its  functions  and  that  the  restoration 
was  complete.  And  he  delivered  him  to  his 
mother — The  restoration  of  her  son  com¬ 
forted  the  mother,  and  showed  her  the  rea¬ 
son  why  she  was  not  to  weep.  She  bad 
now  abundant  reason  for  rejoicing.  There 
is  but  one  occurrence  in  human  life  which 


furnishes  greater  reason  for  rejoicing  than 
the  present  instance,  and  that  is  when  11 
wayward  son  or  daughter  is  raised  up  to  h 
new  life,  and  is  restored  unto  the  parents  a 
changed  man  or  woman.  Just  as  there  is 
no  sadder  sight  than  that  of  a  mother  fol¬ 
lowing  her  wayward  son  or  daughter  with 
tears  and  prayers,  who  rushes  down  to 
destruction.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
funeral  of  the  soul  as  well  as  of  the  body. 
The  restoration  of  the  son  to  the  mother  at 
Nain  is  a  beautiful  forecast  of  the  reunion 
of  friends  in  the  resurrection,  and  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  relations  between  them  as 
they  existed  on  earth,  in  so  far  as  they  were 
sanctified.  Then  and  there  dear  and  loved 
ones  will  be  restored  to  each  other.  Pure 
love  never  dies,  but  it  is  immortal. 

16.  And  there  came  a  fear  on  all — A 
reverential  awe,  a  sense  of  deep  solemnity,  in 
the  presence  of  this  resurrection  power.  A 
great  prophet  is  risenvp  amonq  us — Only  the 
greatest  of  the  prophets  had  raised  up  the 
dead.  The  multitude  recognized  in  the 
raising  up  of  the  young  man  a  divine  power, 
and  hence  they  infer  that  Jesus  is  a  great 
prophet.  That  God  hath  visited  his  people 
— This  is  applied  to  any  deliverance  wrought 
of  God. 

17.  And  this  rumour  of  him  went  forth 
throuqhout  all  Judea ,  etc. — The  sense  is, 
that  the  report  of  the  miraclespread  through 
the  whole  of  Judea,  and  throughout  Gal- 
ilee. 

18.  And  the  disciples  of  John — The  Bap¬ 
tist.  Told  him  all  these  things — The  works 
and  fame  of  this  new  prophet.  No  doubt 
John’s  disciples  were  perplexed,  and  did 
not  know  what  to  think. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  AND  SUGGESTIVE. 

BY  BEY.  D.  W.  EBBEBT. 


Verse  11.  A  city  called  Nain.  Some  he¬ 
roes  have  been  made  famous  by  a  single  in¬ 
cident.  Nain  is  known  by  the  event  of 
Jesus  raising  the  widow’s  son  from  the 
dead.  It  was  the  writer’s  privilege  to  visit 
Nain — modern  Nein — and  the  cemetery 
outside  the  village.  At  present  it  is  a  col¬ 
lection  of  squalid,  miserable  huts,  situated 
on  the  slopes  of  the  Little  Hermon.  What 
led  us  to  visit  it  was  because  here  Jesus 
summoned  back  to  mortal  life  an  only  son 
of  a  widow.  This  event  of  the  long  past 
as  a  halo  of  glory  has  attracted  pilgrims 
through  many  centuries,  comforting  and 
soothing  bereaved  hearts. 

Verse  12.  When  he  came  nigh.  It  is  a 
Saviour  “  nigh  ”  that  is  the  world’s  need. 
To  meet  this  need  Jesus  became  flesh,  and 
as  a  Shepherd  He  seeks  the  lost.  By  His 


word  and  Spirit  He  is  drawing  near  unto 
all  who  will  woiship  Him  in  Spirit  and 
truth.  Particularlv  is  the  thought  sugges- 
tive  that  Jesus  draws  nigh  to  comfort  the 
sorrowing.  This  was  the  time  of  bitterness 
of  the  mourning  for  an  only  son.  Such 
grief  is  referred  to  in  Jer.  6 :  26 ;  Zech.  12  : 
10;  and  Amos  8:  10.  So  also  the  desola¬ 
tion  of  a  widow  (Ruth  1 :  20,  21  ;  1  Tim. 
5:  5;  Job  24:  3.)  But  under  all  such  sad 
cicumstances  Jesus  will  draw  nigh,  and  we 
will  be  the  losers  if  we  do  not  avail  His 
proffered  help. 

Verse  12.  There  was  a  dead  man  carried 
out ,  the  only  son  of  his  mother ,  and  she  a 
widow.  Archbishop  Leighton,  returning 
home  one  morning,  was  asked  by  his  sister, 
“Have  you  been  hearing  a  sermon?”  “I 
have  met  a  sermon,”  was  the  answer.  The 
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sermon  he  had  met  was  a  corpse  on  its  way 
to  the  grave.  A  funeral  occasion  is  most 
sad  when  the  only  child  is  taken  and  a 
sorrowing  widowed  mother  left.  There 
can  scarcely  be  conceived  a  sadder  scene 
on  earth.  But  it  is  to  one  of  these  saddest 
processions  Jesus  approaches.  So  gracious 
was  He  that  He  did  not  wait  to  be  im¬ 
plored.  “  I  am  found  of  them  that  sought 
me  not.”  Such  a  very  present  help  in  the 
time  of  trouble  ! 

One  cannot  help  thinking  of  those  living 
corpses  of  young  men  borne  along  towards 
the  fatal  end,  followed  by  expostulations, 
tears  and  anguish  of  nearest  friends.  Often 
is  a  minister  appealed  to  to  try  to  save  the 
only  son  of  a  widowed  mother.  One  of  the 
most  affecting  scenes  in  the  writer’s  ex¬ 
perience  was  an  appeal  of  a  heart-broken 
widowed  mother,  bowed  by  the  combined 
weight  of  years  and  sorrow,  who  had  im¬ 
poverished  herself  for  her  only  son’s  sake, 
starting  up,  exclaiming,  in  her  agony  of 
soul,  “  Oh,  Pastor  E.,  help  save  my  boy  !  ” 

Verse  13.  When  the  Lord  saw  her  he 
had  compassion  on  her,  and  said  unto  her, 
Weep  not !  Happy  is  he  who  can  compre¬ 
hend  the  condition  of  the  heart  of  the 
mourner,  and  then  by  the  power  of  sym¬ 
pathy  rightly  expressed  help  to  lift  up  the 
dejected.  Gifts  from  the  hand  are  pre¬ 
cious  as  silver  and  gold ;  but  the  heart 
gives  that  which  silver  and  gold  cannot 
buy.  “  To  be  full  of  goodness,  full  of 
cheerfulness,  full  of  sympathy,  full  of  help¬ 
ful  hope  causes  one  to  carry  blessings  of 
which  he  himself  is  as  unconscious  as  a 
lamp  of  its  shining.  Such  a  one  moves  on 
human  life  as  stars  move  on  dark  seas  to 
bewildered  mariners.” — Beecher. 

Verse  14.  They  that  bare  him  stood  still. 
“Wherever  I  go,”  says  W.  Hay  Aitken,  “I 
find  that  young  men  are  mostly  under  the 
influence  of  bearers.  I  know  what  your 
strong  points  are.  There  is  a  strange 
fatuous  influence  which  man  exercises 
over  his  fellow-man.  Many  are  held  spell¬ 
bound  by  the  influence  of  false  friendship. 
Some  one  may  say,  ‘  I  have  gone  too  far; 
the  chains  are  bound  too  tightly  round  me.’ 
I  tell  you  no.  One  touch  of  almighty 
power  from  the  finger  of  Christ  and  those 
chains  will  break;  one  glance  from  those 
eyes  so  full  of  beneficence,  and  the  shad¬ 
ows  of  death  shall  flee  away.” 

And  he  came  and  touched  the  bier  .  .  . 
and  said ,  Young  man,  I  say  unto  thee,  Arise. 
Wherever  Christ  comes,  and  with  whomso¬ 
ever  He  may  come  in  contact,  He  is  never 
without  influence,  never  inoperative,  but  in 
every  case  a  great  result  is  produced. 
There  is  about  Jesus  a  power  which  is 
always  operative.  He  is  not  an  inactive 
personage  in  His  Church,  but  is  for  the 


raising  of  many  to  whom  His  word  comes 
in  great  power.  Marked  effects  always  re¬ 
sult  from  the  making  known  of  Jesus 
through  the  Gospel.  Men  will  treat  the 
Lord  with  warmth  of  affection  or  opposition. 
Neither  can  people  avoid  Him,  for  He 
stands  right  in  their  way.  It  is  Christ’s 
wish  to  bless  every  one  whom  He  may 
meet,  but  His  good  purpose  is  thwarted  too 
often  because  His  way  of  salvation  is  not 
accepted.  The  spiritual  world  is  not  ruled 
mechanically.  The  grace  of  God  in  Christ 
can  act  only  with  good  results  so  far  as  we 
believe  in  Jesus  as  the  Christ. 

Verse  15.  He  that  was  dead  sat  up  and 
began  to  speak.  Jesus  raises  the  daughter 
of  Jairus  from  her  bed,  this  widow’s  son 
from  his  coffin,  Lazarus  from  his  grave, 
the  dead  saints  of  Jerusalem  from  their 
decay ;  that  it  might  appear  no  degree  of 
death  can  hinder  the  efficacy  of  His  over¬ 
ruling  command,  He  that  keeps  the  keys 
of  death,  cannot  only  make  way  for  Him¬ 
self  through  the  common  hall  and  outer 
rooms,  but  through  the  most  reserved  clos¬ 
ets  of  darkness. — Bp.  Joseph  Hall. 

Verse  16.  There  came  a  fear  on  all. 
God  hath  visited  his  people.  Those  who 
witnessed  this  miracle  felt  God  was  awfully 
near ;  but  their  fear  induced  them  to 
glorify  God  for  this  gracious  visitation. 
This  scene  is  a  type  of  what  Christ  will  do 
in  the  world  at  last.  The  earth  is  the 
“  bier  whereon  our  race  is  laid.”  To  it 
will  Christ  come  and  arrest  the  procession 
of  death,  saying  “Arise,”  when  a  race  will 
awake  “  young,  deathless,  freed  from  every 

stain.”  — - 

Lesson  Points. 

V.  12.  It  is  not  Jesus  far  off,  but  Jesus 
nigh  that  accomplishes  mighty  works  of 
grace  amongst  us.  Unbelief  will  prevent 
His  doing  us  great  good. 

V.  13.  Je-sus  is  tender  and  full  of  com¬ 
fort.  His  word  and  presence  alone  can 
comfort  the  bereaved. 

V.  14.  Jesus  has  a  message  even  for  the 
dead  in  trespasses  and  sins. 

V.  15.  Here  is  a  symbol  of  the  quicken¬ 
ing  of  the  spiri'ually  dead,  a  proof  that 
those  who  die  shall  live,  a  pledge  of  im¬ 
mortality  and  a  hint  of  future  recognition. 

V.  16.  The  purpose  of  the  works  of 
Christ  was  to  awaken  in  human  minds 
holy  thoughts  of  God  and  convincing  testi¬ 
mony  in  favor  of  Christ’s  Messiahship. 


The  Widow  of  Nain. 

I.  The  Great  Grief,  v.  12;  II.  Help¬ 
less  Sympathy,  v.  12;  III.  Mighty 
Compassion,  v.  13;  IV.  The  Wonder¬ 
ful  Miracle,  vs.  14, 15;  V.  God  Glori¬ 
fied,  vs.  16-18. 
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Second  Sunday  after  Eastej*.  April  20,  1890. 


FORGIVENESS  AND  LOVE.— Luke  7  :  30-50. 


36  And  one  of  the  Pharisees  desired  him  that  he 
would  eat  with  him.  And  he  went  into  the  Pharisee’s 
house,  and  aat  down  to  meat. 

37  And,  behold,  a  woman  in  the  cily,  which  was  a 
dinner,  when  she  knew  that  Jesus  sat  at  meat  in  the 
Phariste’s  bouse,  brought  an  alabaster  box  of  oint¬ 
ment, 

38  And  stood  at  his  feet  behind  him  weeping,  and 
began  t»  wash  his  feet  with  tears,  and  did  wipe  them 
with  the  hairs  of  her  head,  and  kissed  his  feet,  and 
anointed  them  with  the  ointment. 

39  Now  when  the  Pharisee  which  had  bidden  him 
saw  it,  he  spake  within  himself,  saying.  This  man,  if 
he  were  a  prophet,  would  have  known  who  and  what 
manner  of  woman  this  is  that  toucheth  him  ;  for  she  is 
a  sinner. 

40  And  Jesus  answering  said  unto  him,  Simon,  I 
have  somewhat  to  say  unto  thee.  And  he  saith,  Mas¬ 
ter.  say  on. 

41  There  was  a  certain  creditor  which  had  two 
debtors :  the  one  owed  five  hundred  pence,  and  the 
other  fifty. 

42  And  when  they  had  nothing  to  pay,  he  frankly 

GOLDEN  TEXT. 

We  love  him,  because  he  first 
loved  us.— 1  John  4  :  19. 


forgave  (hem  both.  Tell  me,  therefore,  which  of 
them  will  love  him  most  ? 

43  Simon  answered  and  said,  I  suppose  that  he,  to 
whom  he  forgave  most.  And  he  said  unto  him,  Tnou 
hast  rightly  judged. 

44  And  he  turned  to  the  woman,  and  said  unto 
Simon,  Seest  thou  this  woman  ?  1  entered  into  thine 
house,  thou  gavest  me  no  water  for  my  feet:  but  she 
hath  washed  my  feet  with  tears,  and  wiped  them  with 
the  hairs  of  her  head. 

45  Thou  gavest  me  no  kiss  :  but  this  woman,  since 
the  time  I  came  in,  hath  net  ceased  to  ki-s  mv  feet 

46  My  head  with  oil  thou  didst  not  anoint:  but  this 
woman  hath  anointed  my  feet  with  ointment. 

47  Wherefore  i  say  unto  thee,  Her  sins,  which  are 
many,  are  forgiven ;  for  she  loved  much  :  but  to  whom 
little  is  forgiven,  the  same  loveth  little. 

48  And  he  said  unto  her,  Thy  sins  are  forgiven. 

49  And  they  that  sat  at  meat  with  him  began  to  say 
within  themselves,  Who  is  this  that  forgiveth  sins 
also? 

50  And  he  said  to  the  woman.  Thy  faith  hath  eaved 
thee  ;  go  in  peace. 

DAILY  READINGS. 

M.  Luke  7  :  36-50.  T.  Ps.  51  :  1-19  W.  Matt.  18: 
23-35.  Th.  Matt.  11 :  25-30.  P.  Luke  15  :  l-lo.  S. 
Luke  15 :  11-32.  Su.  Ps.  116 :  1-13. 


Catechism. 

Question  7.  Whence,  then,  proceeds  this  depravity  of  human  nature? 

•  Answer.  From  the  fall  and  disobedience  of  our  first  parents,  Adam  and  Eve,  in  Paradise ;  hence 
our  nature  is  become  so  corrupt,  that  we  are  all  conceived  and  born  in  sin. 


Questions  on  the  Lesson. 

BY  REV.  J.  E. 


What  is  the  topic  of  the  lesson  ?  Repeat  the  Golden 
Text.  Recite  the  Catechism.  What  message  did  Jesus 
receive  after  the  raising  of  the  widow’s  son  ?  (V.  18  ) 
What  led  him  to  send  this  ?  (V.18.)  What  did  Jesus 
next  do  ?  (M*tt.  11 :  20-24  ;  11 :  28-30.)  What  does  our 
lesson  show?  36.  To  whose  house  was  Jesus  in¬ 
vited?  How  was  he  disposed  toward  Jesus?  How 
the  Pharisees  as  a  class?  What  was  his  character? 
Why  did  he  invite  Jesus  ?  What  was  the  bodily  pos¬ 
ture  of  the  Jews  at  meals?  37.  What  was  the  char¬ 
acter  of  this  woman?  How  did  she  gain  admittance  ? 
What  did  she  bring  ?  What  is  an  alabaster  box  ?  38. 
How  did  she  express  her  penitence  ?  How  her  devo¬ 
tion,  love,  respect  to  and  for  Jesus  ?  What  is  gained 
by  expressing  our  feelings  in  deeds?  39.  When  he 
saw  this,  what  opinion  did  Simon  form  of  Jesus? 
What  two  important  truths  did  he  overlook?  40. 
How  did  Jesus  show  that  He  knew  the  secret  char¬ 
acter  of  men?  41.  Who  in  the  parable  is  represented 
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by  the  creditor?  Who  by  the  two  debtors?  How 
much  is  five  hundred  pence  ?  How  much  fifty  pence  ? 
What  does  the  difference  between  them  represent? 
Was  the  difference  great  or  small?  What  great  differ¬ 
ence  was  there  between  the  woman  and  Simon  ?  43. 
How  much  could  they  pay?  What  does  this  show? 
What  did  the  creditor  do?  43.  How  did  Simon  pass 
judgment  against  himself?  44.  How  did  Simon  re¬ 
gard  this  woman  ?  With  what  did  Jesus  charge  Simon  ? 
In  what  respect  was  his  hospitality  lacking?  (Vs.  44- 
46.)  What  kind  of  a  sinner  was  the  woman  now  ?  Was 
her  love  the  cause,  or  the  effect  of  her  forgiveness  ? 
48.  Of  what  did  Jesus  assure  her?  49.  How  were 
the  guests  affected  ?  50.  How  was  she  saved  ?  How 
dismissed  ? 

Practical  Sngge8tion«.-l.  It  is  right  to  go 
wherever  we  can  take  Jesus  with  us.  3.  We  often  mis¬ 
judge  men  by  reports  and  appearances.  3.  There  are 
degrees  of  guilt,  of  forgiveness,  of  love  and  gratitude. 


Notes  on  the  Lesson. 

Time  and  Peace.— Summer  of  a.  d.  28  ;  somewhere  in  Galilee.  36.  Sat  down  to  meat 
— Reclined  on  a  couch.  37.  A  sinner — A  woman  notoriously  bad.  Alabaster  box — A.  vase 
for  holding  fragrant  oil.  38.  Washed  his  feet  with  tears — A  shower  of  tears.  39.  Spake 
within  himself — Thought,  reasoned.  40  Jesus  answering — The  unstok»n  thoughts  of  the 
Pharisee.  41.  Creditor — A  man  to  whom  money  is  owed — God.  Two  debtors — Men  who 
owe  money— the  woonn  and  Simon.  Five  hundred  pence— $85.  Fifty  pence- $8  50. 
42.  Tell  me — Judge.  43.  I  suppose — Impl} ins  reluctance.  44.  I  entered  .  .  .  no  water, 
etc. — A  lack  of  a  hospitable  spirit.  47.  She  loved  much — Effect  of  forgiveness.  48.  Who 
1b  this,  etc.— The  guests  were  shocked.  50.  Saved — From  sin  to  purity. 
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EXPLANATION  OP  THE  LESSON. 

BY  EEV.  J.  E.  HIESTER,  D.D. 


After  the  raising  of  the  widow’s  son  at 
Nain,  Jesus  probably  continues  His  mis¬ 
sionary  tour  in  Galilee;  and  somewhere 
in  this  region  He  received  a  message  from 
John  the  Baptist,  to  which  He  returned  an 
answer,  and  took  occasion  to  speak  to  the 
people  about  John.  Then  followed  a  most 
earnest  warning  to  Chorazin,  Bethsaida  and 
Capernaum,  on  account  of  their  unbelief; 
and  a  very  urgent  invitation  to  come  unto 
Him.  Our  lesson  for  to-day  follows  that 
warning  and  invitation,  in  which  we  are 
taught  how  He  treats  sinners  who  come  in 
penitence  and  faith  unto  Him. 

36.  And  one  of  the  Pharisees — Simon  by 
name.  He  was  evidently  neither  an  open 
enemy  nor  an  open  friend  of  Jesus.  He 
was  probably  one  of  the  belter  class  of 
Phari-ees.  Desired  him  that  He  would  eat 
with  him— Dine  with  him  at  his  house. 
The  invitation  shows  that  this  man  was 
still  open  to  conviction.  It  is  probable  that 
a  favorable  impression  had  been  made  on 
his  mind  bv  the  teachings  and  miracles  of 
Jesus,  and  that  he  invited  Him  to  dine  with 
him  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  better 
acquainted  with  Him;  and  not  to  entrap 
Him  as  some  suppose.  This  invitation 
shows  also  that  as  vet  no  open  rupture  had 
occurred  between  Christ  and  the  Pharisees. 
And  he  went  into  the  Pharisee's  house — He 
accepted  his  invitation.  He  went  where 
there  was  opportunity  for  doing  good  ;  and 
wherever  He  was,  He  wa3  Himself,  the* 
same  manly,  earnest  and  kind  Saviour. 
And  sat  down  to  meat — Reclined  at  the  table. 
At  meals' the  custom  was  to  recline  on  a 
couch,  the  head  towards  the  table,  the  feet 
outward,  and  the  body  supported  by  the 
left  arm. 

37.  And  behold ,  a  woman  in  the  city ,  who 
was  a  sinner — A  woman  wTho  had  the  rep¬ 
utation  of  being  a  bad  character,  probably 
an  unchaste  woman  formerly.  Who  she 
was  is  not  known.  There  is  no  ground  for 
supposing,  as  some  have  done,  that  she  was 
Mary  Magdalene;  nor  Mary,  the  sister  of 
Lazarus,  as  others  have  thought;  for  the 
two  anointings  are  not  an  account  of  one 
and  the  same  act  but  of  two  different  acts 
which  occurred  in  two  different  places,  and 
at  two  different  times.  When  she  knew  that 
Jesus  sat  at  meat— It  is  evident  that  she 
entered  Simon’s  house  uninvited.  In  the 
East,  the  presence  of  uninvited  guests  is  not 
an  uncommon  thing.  Brought  an  alabaster 
box  of  ointment — An  alabaster  box  was  a 
kind  of  phial  or  vase,  for  holding  perfumes 
or  fragrant  oil,  made  of  gvpsum,  with  a 
long,  narrow  neck,  which  let  the  ointment 
escape  drop  by  drop.  It  is  probable  that 


this  woman  hitherto  used  this  ointment  to 
increase  her  charms  for  a  sinful  purpose, 
and  that  she  now  offered  it  to  Jesus  as  an 
expression  of  grateful  love  for  leading  her 
in  a  new  life.  Probably  she  heard  of  Jesus 
somewhere,  repented  of  her  sins,  and  began 
to  lead  a  new  life. 

38.  And  stood  at  his  feet  behind  him  weep¬ 
ing — When  she  was  about  to  embody  her 
feelings  in  deeds,  she  was  so  overcome 
by  the  remembrance  of  her  sins,  and  by 
the  compassion  of  Jesus  that  she  shed  a 
flood  of  tears.  And  began  to  wash  his  feet 
with  tears — This  act  was  expressive  of  her 
penitence  and  gratitude.  By  washing  His 
feet  she  acted  the  part  of  a  menial  servant. 
And  did  wipe  them  with  the  hairs  of  her  head 
— Having  no  cloth  on  hand,  she  made  use 
of  her  hairs,  woman’s  chief  ornament,  to 
dry  His  feet.  This  was  expressive  of  her 
great  devotion  to  Him.  And  kissed  his  feet 
— This  was  a  mark  of  humble  affection. 
There  was  no  impropriety  in  this  ;  for  in 
the  East  women  frequently  kiss  the  feet  of 
officials  from  whom  they  expect  or  have 
received  favors.  And  anointed  them  with 
the  ointment — To  show  her  respect  and’ 
veneration  for  Him.  Expressions  of  feel¬ 
ings  by  deeds  are  an  evidence  of  their 
genuineness.  Acts  deepen  them  and  make 
them  permanent.  They  impart  warmth  and 
energy  to  religion.  Emotions  are  motive 
powers  to  action,  and  without  them  not 
much  will  be  done  for  Christ. 

39.  Now  when  the  Pharisee  .  .  .  saw  it — 
The  woman’s  kind  offices,  and  Christ’s 
acceptance  of  the  same.  What  he  saw  was 
repugnant  to  him.  He  spake  within  himself 
— Thought,  but  did  not  express  his  thoughts 
in  words.  Saying ,  This  man — This  implies 
a  tone  of  contempt.  If  he  were  a  prophet 
— He  had  been  inclined  to  think  that  Jesus 
was  a  prophet,  but  now  it  appeared  to  him 
that  He  is  not.  Would  have  known  how  and 
what  manner  of  woman  this  is  that  touched 
him — He  meant  to  say  that  if  Jesus  was  an 
inspired  prophet,  He  would  be  able  to  read 
the  secret  character  of  this  woman,  and 
would  not  allow  her  to  touch  Him.  He 
judged  by  report  and  appearances  which 
often  lead  to  wrong  conclusions.  For  she  is 
a  sinner — True,  she  had  been  a  sinner,  and 
was  still  a  sinner,  but  she  was  now  a  par¬ 
doned  one.  The  Pharisee  in  his  judgment 
of  this  case  overlooked  two  fundamental 
truths  :  1.  That  it  is  possible  for  a  bad  man 
or  woman  to  become  good ;  2.  That  the 
Saviour  came  to  save  sinners  from  their 
sins. 

40.  And  Jesus  answering — Jesus  proved 
to  this  Pharisee  that  He  could  read  the 
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secret  character  of  men,  by  telling  him  his 
own  secret  thoughts.  Simon ,  I  have  some¬ 
what  to  say  unto  thee — A  polite  way  for 
asking  permission  to  speak.  And  he  saith, 

! 'Master — Teacher.  Say  on — Proceed. 

41.  There  was  a  certain  creditor — Typify¬ 
ing  God,  to  whom  we  owe  obedience.  Which 
had  two  debtors — Typifying  sinners,  who 
had  failed  to  pay  to  God  the  obedience  due. 
The  one  Jive-hundred  pence— Or  $85.  And 
the  other  fifty — Or  $8.50.  By  the  former 
was  intended  to  be  represented  the  sins  of 
the  woman,  and  by  the  latter  those  of 
Simon.  The  difference  between  their 
respective  sins  is  represented  as  compara¬ 
tively  small,  but  the  difference  between 
their  expressions  of  thankfulness  for  for¬ 
giveness  as  very  great. 

42.  And  when  they  had  nothing  to  pay — 
That  is,  both  the  woman  and  the  Pharisee 
were  insolvent,  and  hence  both  needed 
forgiveness.  He  frankly  forgave  them  both 
— Freely.  The  creditor  treated  them  alike. 

43.  He  to  whom  he  forgave  most — This  is 
Simon’s  answer  to  Christ’s  question  in  V. 
42,  as  to  which  one  of  the  two  debtors 
would  love  the  creditor  most.  Simon  was 
compelled  to  give  a  common-sense  answer, 
but  gave  it  reluctantly  and  said,  “  I  sup¬ 
pose .” 

44.  And  he  turned  to  the  woman — Who 
was  behind  Him.  And  said  unto  Simon , 
Seest  thou  this  woman? — Simon  hnd  scarcely 
seen  anything  else,  and  yet  he  did  not  see 


her,  because  he  looked  at  her  ffom  the 
wrong  stand-point.  His  stand  point  was, 
once  bad,  forever  bad.  I  entered  into  thine 
house — As  an  invited  guest,  and  as  such 
hospitality  was  due  me,  but  which  thou 
hast  withheld.  Thou  gavest  me  no  water 
for  my  feet — To  wash  the  feet  of  a  guest  was 
one  of  the  rights  of  hospitality. 

45.  Thou  gavest  me  no  kiss — The  kiss  was 
a  token  of  affection  and  honor. 

46.  My  head  with  oil  thou  didst  not  anoint 
— This  was  an  ordinary  act  of  civility. 

47.  Her  sins ,  which  are  many,  are  forgiven 
— Have  been  and  are  forgiven.  She  was  in 
Simon’s  house  a  forgiven  sinner,  and  did 
for  Christ  what  Simon  neglected  to  do.  For 
she  loved  much — She  was  forgiven  not  be¬ 
cause  Hie  loved  much.  Hfrr  love  was  not 
the  cause,  but  the  effect  and  the  evidence  01 
her  forgiveness.  To  whom  little  is  forgiven, 
the  same  loveth  little — He  who  feels  little 
need  of  forgiveness,  loveth  li tile. 

48.  Thy  sins  are  forgiven — A  reassurance 
of  forgiveness. 

49.  Who  is  this  that  forgiveth  sins  also  ? 
— The  question  implies  that  the  guests  were 
shocked. 

50.  Thy  faith — She  showed  her  faith  by 
her  coming,  and  her  acts  of  devotion.  Hath 
saved  thee — She  was  saved  from  sin  to  a  pure 
and  virtuous  life.  Go  in  peace — Go  into 
peace.  Peace  is  represented  here  as  a  state — 
a  state  of  grace. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  AND  SUGGESTIVE. 

BY  REV.  D.  W.  EBBERT. 


Verse  36.  One  of  the  Pharisees  desired 
him  that  he  would  eat  with  him.  And  he 
went.  Jesus  held  Himself  aloof  from  no 
class  of  men.  A  minister  of  the  Gospel 
once  said  to  the  writer  in  answer  to  an 
inquiry  if  he  went  after  the  unconverted, 
“  No,  I  am  no  gospel-peddler.”  Such 
a  one  might  well  study  and  imitate  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Christ.  It  was  part  of  His  plan  to 
accept  hospitality  whenever  it  was  proffered 
to  Him.  He  came  to  this  man’s  house  who 
thought  it  was  enough  distinction  for  Jesus 
to  be  at  his  table,  and  who  refused  Him  the 
ordinary  civilities.  Some  think  they  confer 
favor  on  the  Church  by  joining  it;  whereas 
the  favor  is  conferred  in  being  accepted  by 
the  Church. 

Verse  37.  A  woman  of  the  city  .  .  .  brought 


an  alabaster  box  of  ointment.  No  name  or 
place  of  residence  is  mentioned.  No  doubt 
God  meant  to  spare  the  name  of  the  peni¬ 
tent,  but  to  record  her  deeds  of  gratitude. 
The  sin  is  mentioned,  but  the  sinner  we 
cannot  name.  How  came  the  ointment  to 
be  bought?  Was  it  not  because  this  wom¬ 
an  had  heard  His  gracious  words  and  was 
forgiven,  pardoned  and  accepted?  Was 
she  rather  not  a  sinner  already  forgiven, 
than  a  penitent  seeking  pardon? 

Verse  3&.  At  his  feet  .  .  .  weeping.  This 
is  a  becoming  posture  for  us  all,  for  He  is 
Lord  over  all.  It  becomes  us  because  we 
are  sinful  and  should  confess  at  His  feet; 
wre  are  forgiven  and  should  humbly  mani¬ 
fest  our  gratitude.  “At  His  feet”  is  a 
place  of  safety.  For  we  are  specially  pro- 
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tected.  How  Jesus  defends  this  trembling 
but  grateful  woman  from  the  fault-finding 
Pharisee.  “  At  His  feet”  is  a  place  we  can 
weep  and  be  sure  of  help.  Jesus  gave  the 
woman  assurance  whilst  she  was  ‘  at  His 
feet.”  “At  His  feet”  is  where  John  fell 
when  overcome  by  the  power  of  the  vision, 
only  to  be  lifted  up  and  strengthened  for 
the  revelation  of  heaven’s  glories.  Though 
it  be  a  favored  place  to  be  “  at  His  feet,” 
it  is  an  awful  calamity  to  be  put  “  under 
His  feet.  ”  Which  shall  it  be?  “At  His 
feet,”  or  “under  His  feet.” 

Verse  39.  The  Pharisee  .  .  .  spake  within 
himself  saying ,  ...  A  prophet  would  have 
known  ivho  and  what  manner  of  person  this  is 
that  ioucheth  him.  As  a  rule,  whilst  proph¬ 
ets  may  not  know  all  about  people  at  first 
sight,  they  are  not  the  persons  who  avoid  the 
sinner.  Yet  there  are  people  who  imagine 
the  holier  they  are,  the  less  they  must  do 
in  saving  the  fallen.  But  the  reverse  is 
true  in  the  kingdom  of  grace.  Jesus  was 
the  greatest  of  prophets,  and  knew  what 
was  in  man,  and  yet  He  sought  the  lost 
sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel.  It  requires 
the  best  of  people  to  win  back  the  worst. 
The  Pharisee  never  could,  even  if  he  tried, 
win  a  sinner  to  Christ.  It  is  so  easy  to 
misjudge  the  earnest  efforts  of  those  who 
would  save  people,  as  well  as  to  misinter¬ 
pret  the  approaches  of  those  who  seek  de¬ 
liverance  from  their  sins.  But  if  we  have 
“the  mind  of  Christ”  we  will  understand 
the  purpose  of  God’s  grace  when  manifested 
towards  some  great  sinner.  The  penitent 
sinner  will  not  be  turned  away  from  Jesus, 
even  if  some  self-righteous  critic  would  ob¬ 
ject.  It  is  not  our  inherent  morality  that 
recommends  us  to  the  grace  of  God  ;  but  it 
is  our  sense  of  need  of  deliverance  with 
which  Jesus  is  well  pleased. 

Verse  40.  Simon ,  I  have  somewhat  to  say 
unto  thee.  “  Thou  shalt  in  any  wise  rebuke 
thy  neighbor;  and  not  suffer  sin  upon  him.” 
(Lev.  19  :  17.)  If  one  be  in  error  we  should 
try  to  ^assist  such  an  one.  It  is  to  Simon’s 
credit  that  he  answered,  Master ,  say  on. 
Eli  desired  Samuel  to  tell  all.  May  we 
neither  shun  to  hear  or  declare  the  whole 
counsel  of  God. 


Verse  41.  A  certain  creditor  had  two  debt¬ 
ors.  The  creditor  is  Christ;  the  debtors 
two  classes  of  sinners,  the  openly  vile  and 
the  less  vile.  But  all  sinners  are  debtors 
for  all  sins  are  debts.  All  have  sinned  and 
come  short.  All  have  nothing  to  pay.  As 
to  their  inability  to  pay  all  are  on  a  par, 
though  there  may  be  a  differerence  in  the 
magnitude  of  the  debt. 

“  Augustus  hearing  that  the  goods  of  a 
merchant  who  died  much  in  debt,  w7ere  set 
forth  to  sale,  sent  to  buy  his  pillow,  say¬ 
ing  that  he  thought  it  had  some  rare  virtue 
in  it,  to  get  one  asleep,  seeing  he  that  owed 
so  much,  could  sleep  on  it  so  quietly.  As 
for  those  who  are  so  deep  in  arrearages  with 
God,  and  in  such  danger  by  reason  of  their 
debt,  and  yet  sleep  securely,  God  keep  me 
from  their  bed  and  pillow.  That  sleep  of 
theirs  is  but  ‘  Porkepose  playing  before  a 
tempest.’” — N.  Rodgers. 

Verse  42.  He  frankly  forgave  them  both. 
When  we  cannot  pay,  God  can  forgive. 
What  wonderful  goodness  the  Creditor  ex¬ 
hibits  !  What  largeness  there  is  with  God. 
It  is  said  of  Caesar,  who  after  a  fierce  war 
with  Pompey,  had  finally  conquered  him; 
he  found  among  the  spoils,  letters  written 
by  many  nobleman  and  senators  of  Rome 
expressing  sympathy  for  Pompey.  These 
letters  were  fatal  evidences  against  these 
noted  Romans.  But  Caesar  destroyed  every 
document.  He  freely  forgave  his  enemies. 
But  our  God  freely  forgives  us  all  our  sins, 
and  does  so  very  freely,  when  we  have 
nothing  to  pay.  When  we  pay  a  debt  we 
can  look  for  a  receipt.  When  the  debt  is 
forgiven  one  can  expect  pardon.  A  frank 
confession  of  sin-debt  will  secure  a  gracious 
love-pardon. 

Verse  47.  Her  sins  which  are  many  are 
forgiven  her,  for  she  loved  much.  If  we  wish 
to  love  God  much  we  must  think  much  of 
what  we  owe  Him.  Low  views  of  sin  lead 
to  a  light  estimate  of  the  blessing  of  pardon, 
and  a  light  estimate  of  the  blessing  of  par¬ 
don  will  lead  to  but  little  love  for  God. 
Your  love  to  God  will  be  but  the  other  side 
of  your  hatred  of  sin.  Men  make  light  of 
their  obligations  to  Christ  because  they 
have  first  made  light  of  sin. — W.  M.  Tay¬ 
lor,  D.D. 


FORGIVENESS  AND  LOVE. 

I.  Needed  by  All;  II.  Bestowed  on 
the  Worst,  vs.  37 ;  III.  Based  on  the 
Grace  of  God,  vs.  42;  IV.  Acknow¬ 
ledged  by  Open  Affection  For  Christ, 
vs.  44-47 ;  V.  Love  the  Proof  of  Par¬ 
don,  vs.  49. 
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Third  Sunday  after  Easter.  April  27,  1890. 


THE  PARABLE  OF  THE  SOWER.— Luke  8 :  4-15. 


4  And  when  much  people  were  gathered  together, 
and  were  come  to  him  out  of  every  city,  he  spake  by 
a  parable  : 

6  A  sower  went  out  to  sow  his  seed  :  and  as  he 
sowed,  some  fell  by  the  way  side  ;  and  it  was  trodden 
down,  and  the  fowls  of  the  air  devoured  it. 

6  And  some  fell  upon  a  rock ;  and  as  soon  as  it  was 
sprung  up,  it  withered  away,  because  it  lacked  mois¬ 
ture. 

7  And  some  fell  among  thorns;  and  the  thorns 
sprang  up  with  it,  and  choked  it. 

8  And  other  fell  on  good  ground, and  sprang  up,  and 
bare  fruit  a  hundredfold.  And  when  he  had  said 
these  things,  he  cried,  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let 
him  hear. 

9  And  his  disciples  asked  him,  saying,  What  might 
this  parable  be  ? 

10  And  he  said,  Unto  you  it  is  given  to  know  the 
'  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  God:  but  to  others  in 

GOLDEN  TEXT. 

Take  lieecl, "  therefore,  how  ye 
hear. — Luke  8  :  18. 


Eiarables  ;  that  seeing  they  might  not  see,  and  hearing 
hey  might  not  understand. 

11  Now  the  parable  is  this  :  The  seed  is  the  word  of 
God. 

12  Those  by  the  way  side  are  they  that  hear  ;  then 
cometh  >he  devil,  and  taketh  away  the  word  out  of 
their  hearts,  lest  they  should  believe  and  be  saved. 

13  They  on  the  rook  are  they,  which,  when  they 
hear,  receive  the  word  with  joy  ;  and  these  have  no 
root,  which  for  a  while  believe,  and  in  time  of  tempta¬ 
tion  lall  away. 

14  And  that  which  fell  among  thorns  are  they, 
which,  when  they  have  heard,  go  lorih,  and  are 
choked  with  carts  and  riches  and  pleasures  of  this 
life,  and  bring  no  fruit  to  periection. 

15  But  that  on  the  good  ground  are  they,  which  in 
an  honest  and  good  hean,  having  heard  the  word, 
keep  it,  and  bring  forth  lruit  with  patience. 

DAILY  READINGS. 

M.  Luke  8  :  4-15.  T.  Matt.  13:  1-23.  W.  Mark  4: 
1-20.  Th.  Acts  24  :  22-z7.  F.  John  6  .  GO-71.  S.  Mark 
10:17-27.  Su.  Acts  2:  37-17. 


Catechism.  ’ 

Question  8.  Are  we  then  so  corrupt  that  we  are  wholly  incapable  of  doing  any  good,  and  in 
dined  to  all  wickedness  ? 

Answer.  Indeed  we  are,  except  we  are  regenerated  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 


Questions  on  the  Lesson. 


BY  BEY.  J.  E. 

What  is  the  topic  of  the  lesson  ?  Repeat  the  Golden 
Text.  Recite  the  Catechism.  What  events  took  place 
between  the  last  lesson  and  this?  Where  did  Jesus 
go  next  ?  4.  Who  gathered  to  hear  Jesus  ?  How  can 
we  account  for  the  presence  of  so  large  a  multitude  ? 
What  was  Christ  compelled  to  do  ?  What  new  way  of 
teaching  did  He  adopt  now  ?  What  are  parables  ?  5. 
Who  is  the  chief  sower  ?  Who  else  are  sowers?  Why 
is  the  sower  represented  as  going  out?  What  is  the 
seed?  How  is  the  word  of  God  like  seed?  How  did 
some  of  the  seed  happen  to  fall  by  the  wayside  ?  What 
became  of  it?  What  were  the  causes  of  its  failure? 
Was  the  wayside  always  so  hard  ?  What  made  it  so  ? 
What  do  the  birds  represent  1  6.  What  is  meant  by 
rocky  places?  Why  did  the  seed  grow  quicker  there 
than  elsewhere?  What  became  of  it?  Why  did  it 
wither  and  die  so  soon  ?  7.  What  was  the  nature  of 
the  thorny  ground?  What  became  of  the  seed  ?  Why 
did  it  prove  a  failure  in  the  end  ?  8.  In  what  respect 


HIESTER,  D.D. 

was  the  good  ground  better  than  the  rest?  What  was 
the  result?  Where  lay  the  cause  of  the  different  re¬ 
sults  of  the  different  grounds  ?  What  fact  proves  this  ? 
9.  What  request  did  the  disciples  make  ?  10.  To 
whom  are  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  revealed? 
Why  cannot  others  understand  them?  What  i9  the 
kingdom  of  God  ?  11.  What  is  necessary  to  make  the 
Word  effective?  13.  What  class  of  hearers  does  the 
wayside  represent?  How  did  their  hearts  become  so 
hard?  How  did  Satan  snatch  away  the  word  ?  Why  ? 
13.  What  class  of  hearers  does  the  stony  ground 
represent?  Why  do  they  not  endure?  14.  What  class 
of  hearers  does  the  thorny  ground  represent  ?  Why 
do  they  not  bear  fruit  ?  15.  What  class  of  hearers  does 
the  good  ground  represent?  What  is  the  result? 

Practical  Suggestions.— 1.  No  harvest  without 
sowing.  3.  The  los9  of  some  seed  is  no  cause  for  dis¬ 
couragement.  3.  The  harvest  of  good  will  be  far  larger 
than  the  amount  of  seed  sown. 


Notes  on  the  Lesson. 

♦ 

Time  and  Place. — Autumn  of  A.  d.  28  ;  on  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  4.  Parable — 
An  illustrative  story  true  to  nature.  5.  A  sower — Jesus,  the  apostles,  preachers  and  teachers 
of  God’s  Word.  Seed — God’s  Word,  the  gospel.  Way  side — Trodden  paths  or  roads 
through  the  grain  fields.  Fowls — Representatives  of  the  devil.  6.  Upon  a  rock — Ground 
lull  of  rocks,  covered  over  with  a  thin  layer  of  earth.  7.  Among  thorns — In  the  field. 
Choked  it — Took  up  the  room,  warmth  and  moisture  which  the  grain  needed.  8.  Good 
ground — Not  better  by  nature,  but  better  prepared.  9  What  might  ...  be  ? — Asked  for 
an  explanation.  10.  Mystery — Hidden  truth.  11.  Parable  is  this — Christ’s  explanation. 
12.  Believe  and  be  saved — <f  Faith  cometh  by  hearing,”  etc.  13.  No  root — No  faith. 
Time  of  temptation — Time  of  trial.  14.  Choked  with  cares,  etc, — Worluliness  suflo- 
cates  the  Christian  life.  15.  Honest  and  good — Sincere  and  earnest. 
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EXPLANATION  OP  THE  LESSON. 

BY  BEY.  J.  E.  HIESTEE,  D.D. 


After  the  visit  of  Jesus  to  the  house  of 
Simon  the  Pharisee,  and  the  anointing  of 
His  feet  there,  He  made  a  second  tour 
through  Galilee  accompanied  by  His  disci¬ 
ples  and  a  few  faithful  women.  Alter 
having  been  engaged  for  some  time  in 
preaching  the  gospel  and  in  performing 
miracles,  He  returned  to  Capernaum. 
In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  He 
went  out  of  the  city  to  the  sea-shore, 
where  He  taught  a  series  of  parables,  which 
turned  on  His  kingdom.  The  parable  of 
the  sower  is  the  first  of  the  series,  and 
treats  of  the  beginning  of  His  kingdom. 

4.  And  when  much  people  were  gathered 
together — Somewhere  on  the  sea-shore,  not 
far  from  Capernaum.  The  multitude  so 
crowded  around  Him,  that  Jesus  was  con¬ 
strained  to  enter  a  fishing-boat.  And  were 
come  to  him  out  of  every  city— A.  feeling  of 
curiosity,  false  hopes  and  expectations,  and 
a  real  interest  in  His  teachings,  brought  the 
people  together  from  all  directions.  He 
spake  by  a  parable — Parables  are  relations 
of  facts  and  truths  in  nature  and  in  life, 
from  which  a  moral  or  spiritual  lesson  is 
drawn  for  instruction.  The  spiritual  is 
compared  with  the  natural,  and  this  com¬ 
parison  is  based  on  the  similarity  which 
exists  between  the  two. 

5.  A  sower — The  actual  sower  is  Christ. 
Apostles,  ministers  and  teachers  sow  in  His 
name,  and  for  Him.  Thev  are  His  servants 
through  whom  He  does  His  work.  Went 
out — The  farmers  in  the  East  lived  in 
towns,  and  hence  they  had  to  go  forth  into 
the  countrv  to  sow.  Christ  came  down  from 

V 

heaven  to  earth  to  be  a  sower.  He  was 
once,  and  is  still  a  sower.  To  sow  his  seed — 
His  word,  the  gospel,  the  Christian  life, 
like  all  life,  grows  out  of  seed  ;  and  although 
it  has  a  small  beginning,  it  produces  much 
fruit  and  great  results. 

6.  And  as  he  sowed,  some  fell  by  the  way 
side — In  Palestine  there  is  rarely  a  fence 
around  the  fields,  through  which  little 
paths  and  highways  are  leading.  It  was 
along  such  a  foot-path  or  highway  that  some 
of  the  seeds  of  the  sower  fell.  And  it  was 
trodden  down — By  men  and  beasts  which 
passed  and  repassed  the  beaten  way  ;  so  that 
not  only  the  seed  sown  was  crushed,  but  the 
soil  became  harder  and  more  unreceptive 
and  unproductive.  And  the  fowls  of  the  air 
devoured  it — The  seeds  lying  exposed,  the 
birds  saw  it,  swooped  down  upon  it  and 
eat  it  up.  The  birds  represent  the  destruc¬ 
tive  influence  of  evil  for  evil.  This  suggests 
the  thought,  that  inattentive  hearers  aid 
and  support  these  satanic  agencies  by  their 
non-reception  of  the  divine  word. 


7.  And  some  fell  upon  a  rock— Matthew, 
“rocky  places;”  Mark,  “rocky  ground,” 
by  which  is  meant,  an  underlying  bed  of 
rocks  close  to  the  surface,  covered  by  an 
inch  or  two  of  soil.  And  as  soon  as  it  was 
sprung  up — It  grew  more  quickly  here  than 
elsewhere,  as  long  as  there  was  any  mois¬ 
ture,  owing  to  the  warmth  of  the  rock. 
It  withered  away  because  it  lacked  moisture 

• — The  sun  soon  dried  up  the  thin  surface 
soil,  and  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  roots 
and  the  rock  formation  below,  it  could  draw 
up  no  moisture  from  the  depths  under¬ 
neath. 

8.  And  some  fell  among  thorns — Where 
the  soil  was  good  and  deep,  but  was  pre¬ 
occupied  by  the  roots  and  the  seeds  of 
the  thorns.  The  thorns  had  a  two-fold 
advantage  over  the  seed-corn :  1.  Being 
ready  to  start,  they  grew  in  advance  of  the 
grain-seed,  while  the  latter  was  preparing 
to  start;  1.  They  grew  faster  and  more 
luxuriantly  than  the  grain.  And  the  thorns 
sprang  up  ivith  it — But  more  vigorously. 
And  choked  it — Shaded  and  suffocated  it, 
and  deprived  the  grain  of  the  moisture, 
sunlight,  and  room  which  it  needed  for 
its  growth.  Because  the  falling  away  from 
grace  is  gradual,  it  is  often  not  perceived. 

9.  And  other  fell  on  good  ground — This 
ground  was  not  better  in  quality  than  the 
other  three  soils,  but  better  in  condition,  by 
being  better  prepared,  looser,  deeper,  and 
free  from  wTeeds.  The  preparation  made 
it  receptive  and  productive.  And  sprang  up 
— Grew  steadily  and  continually.  And 
brought  forth  fruit — A  harvest.  A  hundred 
fold — An  extraordinary  yield,  the  highest 
degree  of  fruitfulness.  The  various  results 
of  the  four  kinds  of  soil  show  that  the  differ¬ 
ence  was  neither  in  the  sower,  nor  in  the 
seed,  but  in  the  soil ;  for  the  same  seed  was 
sown  on  all  by  the  same  sower.  He  that  hath 
ears  to  hear ,  let  him  heat — By  this  Jesus 
calls  attention  to  the  truth  of  the  parable. 

10.  And  his  disciples  asked  him  .  .  .  What 
might  this  parable  be — They  asked  Him  for 
an  explanation  of  it. 

11.  Unto  you  it  is  given  to  know  the 
mysteries — Unto  you  is  revealed  the  hidden 
meaning  of  the  truth.  Of  the  kingdom  of 
God — The  reign  of  God  through  Christ  in 
His  Church,  and  in  the  hearts  of  His  mem¬ 
bers.  But  to  others — To  the  careless  mul¬ 
titude.  In  parables — In  figurative  language. 
That  seeing  they  might  not  see,  etc. — Because 
they  will  not  see.  The  inability  grows  out 
of  the  unwillingness. 

12.  Now  the  parable  is  this — Its  meaning. 
The  seed  is  the  word  of  God.  It  contains  a 
life  principle,  which  needs  only  a  receptive 
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heart  to  do  its  work.  Without  sowing 
there  is  no  life,  no  growth,  no  liu.t  and  do 
harvest. 

13.  And  those  by  the  way  side  are  they  that 
hear — Hear  only.  No  faith  and  no  fruit. 
The  hearts  of  this  class  of  hearers  have  been 
so  hardened  by  evil  passions,  sinful  indul¬ 
gences,  bad  habits,  reckless  indifference, 
negligence,  worldliness,  that  Gjd’s  word 
makes  no  impression  upon  them,  because 
they  are  unreceptive.  And  yet  they  are  not 
altogether  hopeless  cases;  for  they  are  still 
hearers.  So  long  as  men  come  and 
hear,  there  is  still  hope.  Hundreds  and 
thousands  have  passed  beyond  this  point — 
they  come  no  more  to  hear.  Besides  this, 
God  has  many  ways  to  break  up  this  existing 
hardness  of  heart.  Tnen  cometh  the  deoil 
— A  satanic  agencv  is  at  work  to  render 
the  word  ineffective,  which  in  the  parable 
is  represented  by  the  fowls  of  the  air  which 
snatch  up  the  seed.  This  is  done  by  distrac¬ 
ting  thoughts,  prejudices,  unjust  criticisms, 
frivolous  remarks,  a  partisan  spirit  and  unbe¬ 
lief,  etc.  And  taketh  it  away  out  of  their 
hearts — By  diverting  their  attention  from 
it,  and  by  causing  them  to  forget  it.  That 
they  may  not  believe  and  be  saved — Satan 
knows  that  there  is  no  salvation  without 
faith,  and  no  faith  without  the  word  of 
God. 

14.  And  they  on  the  rock  are  they,  etc. — 
By  this  class  of  hearers  are  represented  im¬ 
pulsive,  excitable  and  shallow  natures,  men 


without  principles  and  stability  of  charac¬ 
ter,  upon  whom  the  word  of  God  makes  no 
deep  and  lasting  impression.  And  these  have 
no  root — Roots  are  for  the  purpose  of  appro¬ 
priating  and  conveying  nutriment  to  the 
plant  or  tree.  Spiritually,  this  is  the  func¬ 
tion  of  faith.  Which  for  a  while  believe — 
Believe  the  word  as  they  would  any  other 
story,  without  experiencing  its  sanctifying 
and  saving  power,  which  changes  heart 
and  life.  And  in  time  of  temptation  fall  away 
— They  do  not  endure  the  test  of  trial ;  they 
forsake  Christ  and  His  service.  They  are 
like  hot-liouse  plants  which  cannot  endure 
exposure;  like  winter-springs  which  fail 
when  most  needed;  like  the  ague  fever  which 
is  succeeded  by  a  chill. 

15.  And  that  which  fell  among  thorns  are 
they,  etc. — Good  impressions  of  some  depth 
had  been  made.  Choked  with  cares ,  etc. — 
Anxieties  about  wrorldly  matters,  possessions 
and  enjoyments.  These  things  hinder  and 
check  the  spiritual  growth  by  taking  up  the 
room  and  nu’riment,  which  the  Christian 
life  needs  for  its  growth.  Such  persons  try 
to  serve  God  and  Mammon,  which  is  impos¬ 
sible.  And  bring  not  fruit  to  perfection — 
Their  fruit  is  small  and  imperfect. 

16.  And  that  on  the  good  ground  are  they, 
etc. — They  are  unlike  the  three  others  in 
condition — tender,  deep,  clean  and  sincere. 
Keep  it — Accept  it.  And  bring  forth  fruit — 
The  lruit  of  the  Spirit,  good  works. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  AND  SUGGESTIVE. 

BY  REV.  D.  W.  EBBERT. 


Verse  4.  When  much  people  were  come  to 
him  out  of  every  city,  he  spake.  It  is  always 
pleasant  to  have“  much  people  ’’in  our  audi¬ 
ences,  for  then  opportunities  are  enlarged  for 
gospel  seed  sowing.  But  what  will  be  the 
effect  on  the  audience?  To  what  extent 
will  they  be  benefited?  The  results  of 
hearing  the  gospel  everywhere  depend  on 
the  condition  of  the  hearts  of  those  to  whom 
it  is  addressed.  That  which  any  takes 
away  depends  on  what  is  first  brought  to 
the  gospel. 

Verse  5.  A  sower  went  out  to  sow  his  seed. 
All  spiritual  life  depends  on  a  divine  seed 
sown  in  the  heart  by  the  Divine  Sower;  for 
through  the  human  tongue  the  Sower  is 
sowing  the  seed  of  truth.  Plain  teaching  is 
the  best  to  convince  and  convert  men. 
Paul  would  rather  speak  five  words  in  a 
known  tongue  than  ten  thousand  in  an  un¬ 
known  tongue.  Seed  sown  by  an  infant’s 
hand  upon  prepared  soil  will  grow  ;  so  with 
the  gospel  seed.  God  often  uses  the  weak 
for  His  purpose;  thus  confounding  the 


mighty.  The  sower  goes  forth  with  faith, 
taking  certain  risks,  comes  back  both  dis¬ 
satisfied  and  disappointed.  But  still  the 
preacher  must  preach  for,  ‘‘woe  is  unto  me 
if  I  preach  not  the  gospel !” 

Verse  5.  Some  fell  upon  the  way-side. 
“Those  by  the  way-sideare  they  that  hear; 
then  cometh  the  devil  and  taketh  the  word 
out  of  their  hearts,  lest  they  should  believe 
and  be  saved.’’  Verse  12.  “  I  never  heard 
a  sermon,”  said  a  man  who  for  yrears  atten¬ 
ded  Church  ;  “  I  attended,  but  whilst  you 
were  speaking  I  reviewed  the  last  week’s 
work  and  prepared  for  the  next.” 

“And  I  always  came  to  hi9  church  before  my  Sallie 
were  dead, 

And  heard  him  a-bumming  away  like  a  buzzard-clock 
over  my  head ; 

And  I  never  knew  what  he  meant,  but  I  knew  he  had 
something  lo  say, 

And  1  tnought  he  said  what  he  ought  to  have  said, 
and  1  came  away.’’ — Tenntbos. 

Thus  we  meet  in  our  churches  with  such 
who  are  sermon-hardened  and  sin-hardened. 
A  habit  may  be  formed  of  hearing  the 
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word,  and  yet  its  power  be  so  resisted  that 
eventually  no  note  is  paid  to  what  the 
preacher  or  teacher  may  say.  It  may  be 
some  sin  indulged  that  hardens  one  against 
the  word.  The  covetousness  of  Judas  pre¬ 
vented  the  tender  appeals  of  the  Master  do¬ 
ing  him  good.  After  the  service  it  does  not 
take  long  for  Satan  to  efface  from  some  all 
the  effects  of  preaching  the  word.  Those 
who  do  not  know  how  to  listen  when  God 
speaks  to  them,  will  be  those  who  are  “  ever 
learning  and  never  coming  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth.” 

Verse  6.  And  some  fell  upon  a  rock.  “They 
on  the  rock  are  they,  which  when  they  hear 
receive  the  word  with  joy;  and  these  have 
no  root,  which  for  a  while  believe,  and  in 
time  of  temptation  fall  away.”  Verse  13. 
These  hearers  are  hard-pan  hearers.  They 
“  never  heard  such  a  sermon  before.”  Robert¬ 
son  remarked  “  the  superficial  character  is 
connected  with  the  hard  heart.”  Violent 
emotion  is  ever  a  sign  of  shallowness.  The 
rock-hearers  are  to  “  count  the  cost.”  Af¬ 
flictions  and  temptations  will  test  the 
genuineness  of  our  fidelity  to  Christ’s  cause. 
Then  our  enthusiasm  will  go  out  if  it  be 
shallow,  or  come  out  if  it  be  genuine.  Temp¬ 
tations  will  either  dispose  to  apostasy  or  to 
constancy  in  serving  the  Lord.  The  whole 
difficulty  of  the  stony  ground  hearers  may 
be  summed  :  They  keep  Christ  on  the 
surface,  and  do  not  allow  Him  to  possess  the 
center,  and  from  thence  direct  all  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  one’s  life.  “  If  you  wish  to  know 
what  shallowness  and  heartlessness  are,” 
says  F.  W.  Robertson,  “  you  must  seek  for 
them  in  the  world  of  light,  elegant,  superfi¬ 
cial  fashion — where  frivolity  has  turned  the 
heart  into  a  rock- bed  of  heartlessness. 
Heartlessness  of  trade  is  nothing  compared 
with  the  heartlessness  of  fashion.” 

Verse  7.  And  some  fell  among  thorns. 
“  And  that  which  fell  among  thorns  are 
they  wfliich,  when  they  have  heard,  go  forth 
aud  are  choked  with  cares,  and  riches,  and 
pleasures  of  this  life,  and  bring  forth  no 
fruit  to  perfection.”  Verse  14.  Unclean 
soil  like  hearts  pre-occupied  by  worldly 
objects  wdll  not  bring  forth  fruit  unto  per¬ 
fection.  These  cares,  riches,  pleasures  are  so 
many  thorns  encroaching  upon  our  week¬ 
day  and  Lord’s-day  service,  upon  the  closet 
to  its  neglect,  to  the  dis-observance  of  fam¬ 
ily  worship  ; — as  nearly  all  these  things  are 
made  to  give  way  to  the  call  of  “  the 
thorns.”  Greek  mythology  tells  us  of  one 
who,  being  offered  a  valuable  prize  if  she 
was  successful  in  a  race,  resolved  to  outstrip 
all  competitors.  But,  she  did  not,  and  why? 
Because  enemies  ever  and  anon  flung  pieces 
of  gold  just  before  her.  The  temptation 
was  too  strong  ;  as  often  as  she  saw  the  glit¬ 
tering  coins,  she  stopped  to  pick  them  up, 


and  lost  the  prize.  A  picture  of  some  who 
start  on  the  spiritual  course ;  they  forfeit 
the  recompense  because  they  stop  to  pick 
up  gold  where  it  wTas  their  duty  to  run  the 
race,  resisting  the  tempter. 

Verse  8.  And  other  fell  on  good  ground. 
“But  that  in  the  good  ground  are  they 
which  in  an  honest  and  good  heart,  having 
heard  the  word,  keep  it,  and  bring  forth 
fruit  with  patience.”  Verse  15.  The  good 
ground  hearer  is  such  a  heart  as  Cornelius 
had  when  he  addressed  Peter;  “Now, 
therefore,  are  we  all  here  present,  to  hear 
all  things  that  are  commanded  us  of  God.” 
Acts  10:  33.  Such  hearts  have  attention, 
meditation,  obedience.  They  listen,  they 
remember,  they  bring  forth  fruit.  They 
receive,  digest  and  are  quickened  into  bet¬ 
ter  fruitfulness.  The  way  to  get  such  a 
heart  is  to  be  as  Lydia,  “  whose  heart  the 
Lord  opened  that  she  attended  to  the  things 
that  were  spoken  of  Paul.”  Acts  16  :  13. 

V.  8.  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear ,  let  him  hear. 
In  a  striking  voice  Jesus  spake  these  words. 
Our  privilege  in  hearing  the  word  is  great ; 
so  also  is  our  responsibility  in  heeding  or 
not  heeding  it.  One  may  go  into  “the 
house  of  God,”  yet  remain  out  of  “the 
house  of  Christ.”  It  is  not  enough  for  the 
seed  to  fall  “by”  or  “upon”  or  “  among,” 
but  it  must  fall  “into”  hearts  rightly  pre¬ 
pared  before  fruitage  can  be  brought  forth. 


Lesson  Points. 

V.  5.  Those  are  sowers  who  teach  private¬ 
ly  or  publish  the  gospel.  Such  must  sow 
God’s  truth.  Way-side  hearers  are  har¬ 
dened  by  outside  pressure. 

V.  6.  The  truth  must  take  hold,  or  its 
efforts  will  be  lost  in  time  of  temptation. 
All  of  us  will  be  tested. 

V.  7.  Thorns  will  not  give  way  of  them¬ 
selves  to  the  wheat.  Only  by  uprooting 
them  is  the  ground  cleared. 

V.  8.  Prepared  ground  can  be  depended 
upon  for  good  results. 

V.  9.  We  should  understand  it  means 
much  as  to  the  attention  given  to  the 
preaching  of  the  word. 

V.  12.  There  is  an  opposer  to  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  word  who  counter -acts  its  effects 
upon  the  hearers.  Let  us  beware  of  “his 
devices.” 


THE  PARABLE  OF  THE  SOWER. 

I.  The  Sower.  II.  The  Seed.  III.  The 
Soil.  The  Failure  in  Hearing  Because 
of,  1.  Inattention,  vs.  5,  12 ;  2.  Inconsid¬ 
erateness,  vs.  6,  13;  3.  Preoccupation  vs.  7, 
14.  V.  Success  in  Hearing,  vs.  8,  15. 
VI.  A  Warning,  vs.  8.  VII.  A  Disciple’s 
Privilege,  vs.  9,  10. 
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From  Browning* 

The  year’s  at  the  spring, 

And  day  *s  at  the  morn ; 

Morning  *s  at  seven  ; 

The  hillside  *s  dew-pearled  ; 


“  Pippa  Passes.” 

The  lark ’s  on  the  wing  ; 
The  snail  *s  on  the  thorn  ; 
God ’s  in  his  heaven — 

All  *s  right  with  the  world. 


“BUTTERNUT.” 


BY  AUR  ELIAN. 

A  Legend  of  the  War. 


“  ^p^HERE,”  said  Mrs.  Brown  in  a 
||M|  tone  of  utter  discouragement, 
“  Tom  has  gone  away  without 
A  splitting  wood.  I  told  him  it 
was  bakiDg  day,  and  he  pro¬ 
mised  he’d  split  a  big  pile 
before  he  went  to  town  ;  but 
'  of  all  the  forgetful  creeters  I 
ever  knew,  he  takes  the  prize.  Oh, 
my  !  what  shall  I  do?  I  can  do  most 
anything,  but  I  can’t  split  bake-wood.” 
And  the  good  woman  gazed  helplessly 
into  the  open  door  of  the  big,  brick, 
bake-oven,  while  she  half  angrily 
brushed  away  a  tear  which  ran  unbid¬ 
den  down  her  cheek. 

It  was  a  pleasant  summer  morning, 
during  the  last  year  of  the  war  of 
Secession.  The  thunder  of  battle  was 
growing  more  distant,  and  there  was 
a  general  impression  that  the  storm 
had  spent  its  force.  The  Browns,  as 
we  will  call  them,  lived  near  the  bor¬ 
der  ;  but  after  many  seasons  of  alarm 
they  now  enjoyed  a  sense  of  security 
which  had  been  long  unknown.  At 
any  rate,  at  this  particular  moment, 
Mrs.  Brown  was  vastly  more  interested 
in  the  question,  how  to  get  wood  for 
the  baking,  than  in  the  movements  of 


the  two  great  armies  which  were  then 
engaged  in  a  death  struggle  some¬ 
where  in  Virginia. 

Little  Winnie  Brown — a  bright, 
curly-headed,  four-year-old — sat  on 
the  floor  in  the  corner  of  the  kitchen. 
She  had  built  a  prison  of  corn-cobs, 
to  which  she  consigned  the  largest  cob 
to  languish  as  a  prisoner  in  “durance 
vile.”  Looking  up  from  her  play  she 
saw  a  strange  face  at  the  door. 

“  Mammy,”  she  sa  d.  “  There’s  a 
man.  Come  in,  man  !  ” 

The  figure  that  stood  at  the  door 
could  hardly  be  called  a  man.  Though, 
as  Mrs.  Brown  afterwards  said,  “he 
was  tall  enough  to  make  a  bean-pole,” 
his  general  appearance  proclaimed  him 
an  overgrown  boy.  His  long  legs  and 
arms  appeared  like  sticks  to  which  his 
large  hands  and  feet  were  loosely 
attached.  A  head,  covered  with  a 
shock  of  unkempt  hair ;  large  eyes 
that  rolled  uneasily  in  their  sockets, 
and  conveyed  the  expression  of  a  hunt¬ 
ed  wild  beast ;  and  a  mouth  that 
opened  wide,  exposing  a  row  of  large 
crooked  teeth.  Abroad-brimmed  hat, 
platted  of  oat  straw,  and  home  made 
clothes  of  the  cheapest  cotton-cloth, 
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constituted  the  external  adornment  of 
this  singular  being.  “What  do  you 
want  ?  ”  asked  Mrs.  Brown  in  a  gruff 
voice,  for  she  was  not  in  a  good 
humor. 

“  Work  !  ”  was  the  reply,  in  a  tone 
so  indistinct  that  the  word  was  hardly 
intelligible. 

A  bright  thought  occurred  to  Mrs. 
Brown. 

“  Can  you  cut  wood  for  the  bake- 
oven  ?”  she  inquired. 

“  Yaas !  ” 

“Well,”  continued  Mrs.  Brown. 
“I’ll  try  you.  You  must  split  the 
thick  pieces  of  wood  lengthwise,  and 
then  chop  them  justs  o  long,”  indicat¬ 
ing  the  desired  length  with  her  extend¬ 
ed  hands.  “Do  you  understand 
me?” 

“  Yaas  !  ” 

“Then  you  might  as  well  get  to 
work.  There’s  an  ax  in  the  wood¬ 
shed.”  Mrs,  Brown  was  rather  abrupt 
in  her  dealings  with  strangers,  and 
with  these  words  she  regarded  the 
business  as  settled.  Just  then  her  little 
girl  gently  pulled  her  apron  and  said, 
“  Mammy,  give  Minnie  a  piece  of 
bread.  Man  is  hungry  too.” 

“Oh,”  exclaimed  her  mother,  almost 
blushing  at  her  own  neglect  of  the 
duties  of  hospitality.  “I  forgot  to 
ask  you  ;  are  you  hungry. 

“  Yaas  !  ” 

Mrs.  Brown  flared  up  in  an  instant. 
“Why,  you  tow-headed  numbskull,” 
she  cried,  “have  you  no  manners? 
What  makes  you  say  ‘  Yaas !  Yaas !  ’ 
all  the  time.  Can’t  you  say  ‘Yes, 
ma’am,’  nor  nothing?  Now  answer 
me  decently.  Can  you  eat  a  piece  of 
bread  and  butter  ?  ” 

A  broad,  half-idiotic  smile  spread 
over  the  features  of  the  boy,  as  he 
replied,  with  an  evident  effort  to  ex¬ 
press  himself  more  distinctly: 

“  Yaas,  I  reckon  !  ” 

Mrs.  Brown  shook  her  head  doubt¬ 
fully,  but  turned  to  the  kitchen  dresser, 
and  taking  down  a  loaf,  cut  off  a  large 
slice  and  spread  it  with  golden  butter. 
Then,  after  a  moment’s  hesitation  she 
added  a  layer  of  apple-butter,  before 
handing  it  to  the  hungry  boy.  The 
bread  disappeared,  as  if  by  magic. 
Then,  without  saying  a  word  he  went  to 
the  wood-shed  and  began  to  cut  wood. 


“  Poor  fellow  !  ”  exclaimed  Mrs* 
Brown.  “  I  guess  he’s  an  idiot — a  sort 
of  *  nateral,’  as  I  have  heard  them 
called.  I  shouldn’t  wonder,  now,  if 
he  didn’t  know  where  he  came  from, 
or  where  he  was  going.” 

Sooner  than  she  expected  the  strange 
boy  came  into  the  kitchen  carrying  a 
great  armful  of  wood,  cut  exactly 
according  to  directions.  “  Hallo  !  ” 
said  Mrs.  Brown.  “What  is  your 
name?  ” 

“  B-r  r-n-t.  ”  The  reply  sounded  like 
the  buzzing  of  a  saw,  and  was  utterly 
unintelligible.  The  question  was  re¬ 
peated  and  elicited  a  similar  reply. 
“  I  can’t  make  it  out,”  said  Mrs. 
Brown.  “  It  sounds  like  ‘  Butternut.’ 
That  would  be  a  pretty  good  name  for 
you,  I  think.  Shall  I  call  you  so?” 

“  Yaas !  ” 

“  Well,  Butternut,  what  can  I  do 
for  you  now?  Do  you  want  to  be 
paid  for  your  work  ?  ” 

The  boy  shook  his  head  and  seemed 
displeased. 

“  More  work  !  ”  he  said. 

Mrs.  Brown  was  greatly  amused. 
“You  seem  to  like  work  better  than 
most  folks,”  she  said.  “  Here,  take 
this  bucket.  I  want  a  drink  of  cool 
water  from  the  old  well  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill.  There  used  to  be  a  house 
there,”  she  continued,  forgetting  the 
evident  stupidity  of  the  person  she 
was  addressing;  “and  Grandfather 
Brown  lived  there ;  but  after  the  old 
man  died  the  house  was  taken  down. 
We  didn’t  close  up  the  old  draw-well, 
because  the  well  is  deep  and  the  water 
is  very  cold,  and  we  get  our  best 
drinking  water  there.  I  sometimes 
wish  we  had  filled  it  up,  because 
Brown  is  so  careless  and  the  flooring 
of  the  well  is  rotten  and  broken — 
somebody  might  fall  in  and  get 
drowned.'  Now,  Butternut,  when  you 
draw  up  water,  be  very  careful — don’t 
stand  on  the  boards,  and  don’t  lean 
too  far  over  the  edge  of  the  well.  I 
don’t  want  you  to  fall  in  and  get 
drowned.  Now  mind  me  !  ” 

Butternut  said  nothing,  and  hurried 
away  with  the  bucket.  When  he  re¬ 
turned  it  was  full  of  cool,  sparkling 
water. 

“  Butternut,”  said  Mrs.  Brown,  “I 
think  you  and  I  could  get  along  first- 
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rate.  If  you  want  more  work  you 
may  chop  wood  until  dinner  is  ready. 

All  day  long  Mrs.  Brown  was  kept 
busy  devising  plans  to  keep  Butternut 
employed.  When  her  husband  re¬ 
turned  in  the  evening,  he  was  at  first 
disposed  to  object  to  the  presence  of 
the  stranger  ;  but  his  wife  said :  “  See 
here  Tom  Brown.  That  boy  is  worth 
more  on  the  farm  than  half-a-dozen 
fellows  who  go  to  town  to  enjoy  them¬ 
selves  without  cutting  wood  for  the 
baking  ;  and  here  he  stays  just  as  long 
as  he  has  a  mind  to.  Do  you  hear 
me?”  Mr.  Brown  heard. 

Butternut  was  seated  in  the  door¬ 
step,  after  the  labors  of  the  day;  and 
it  occurred  to  Mr.  Brown  that  it  might 
be  well  to  fill  out  an  awkward  pause  by 
catechising  the  stranger. 

“  Hallo  !  ”  he  said.  “  Where  did 
you  come  from  ?  ” 

“  Dunnow,”  was  the  reply. 

“  Have  you  come  far?  ” 

“  Right  smart.”  The  words  were 
uttered  with  great  difficulty,  and 
seemed  rather  jerked  out  than  spoken. 

“What  made  you  leave  home?” 
continued  Mr.  Brown. 

“’Fraid,”  was  the  response. 

“  Afraid  of  what  ?  ” 

The  boy  now  became  intensely  ex¬ 
cited,  and  the  veins  stood  out  on  his 
forehead  like  whip-cords.  With  an 
immense  effort,  and  with  the  aid  of 
many  gestures,  he  replied  : 

“  Soldiers — boom — boom — house  a 
fire — can’t  find  mammy.” 

At  these  words  the  big  fellow  burst 
into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  seemed  in 
danger  of  falling  into  convulsions. 

Just  then  little  Minnie  came  up  be¬ 
hind  him,  and  laid  her  hands  on  his 
head.  “Poor  Butternut,”  she  said, 
“never  mind,  we  ll  find  mammy  after 
a  while.” 

Soothed  by  these  gentle  words  the 
boy  ceased  weeping,  and  soon  after¬ 
wards  went  to  the  barn.  Mr.  Brown 
followed  him,  and  aided  him  in  find¬ 
ing  a  good  place  to  sleep  on  the  straw. 
It  was  touching  to  see  him  kneeling 
down  to  repeat  something  that  sound¬ 
ed  like,  “  Now  I  lay  me  down  to 
sleep.” 

Every  day  Butternut  grew  more  val¬ 
uable.  He  was  up  before  the  sun,  and 
all  day  long  he  labored  with  all  his 


might.  He  never  grew  weary,  and 
sometimes  late  in  the  evening,  he 
amused  himself  by  climbing  trees  and 
swinging  from  the  topmost  branches. 

“  He  was,  for  all  the  world,”  said 
Mrs.  Brown,  “like  a  big  baboon.” 

One  day  while  Butternut  was  work¬ 
ing  down  near  the  old  well,  little 
Minnie  came  running  down  the  hill. 
She  was  chasing  a  spotted  butterfly, 
which  at  last  perversely  hovered  di¬ 
rectly  over  the  well.  Reaching  out  to 
grasp  it  the  rotten  board  on  which 
she  sfepped  gave  way,  and  she  fell  into 
the  dreadful  depth. 

If  Minnie  had  been  alone,  escape 
would  have  been  impossible  ;  but  in  an 
insfant  Butternut  was  on  the  spot,  and 
climbing  into  the  open  well.  How  he 
managed  to  descend  that  slippery  wall 
no  one  could  ever  understand,  but  for¬ 
tunately  it  was  rudely  built,  and  he 
succeeded  in  thrusting  his  fingers  and 
toes  between  the  projecting  stones. 
Just  as  he  reached  the  water  the  child 
rose  to  the  surface,  and  he  succeeded 
in  seizing  her  clothes,  so  as  to  prevent 
her  from  sinking.  With  an  immense 
effort  he  raised  her  in  his  arms,  but 
more  he  could  not  do.  The  child  was 
too  heavy  to  be  carried  by  him 
while  climbing  out  of  the  well.  All 
he  could  do  was  to  remain  where  he 
was,  though  his  position  was  extremely 
uncomfortable,  while  he  cried  out  at 
the  top  of  his  voice:  “Bucket! 
Bucket !  ” 

Fortunately  his  cries  were  heard. 
Mrs.  Brown  had  missed  Minnie,  and 
looking  out  of  the  window,  saw  that 
Butternut  was  not  at  his  post.  Some¬ 
thing  must  surely  have  happened. 
She  thought  of  the  neglected  well,  and 
ran  to  the  place  as  fast  as  her  feet 
would  carry  her.  As  soon  as  she  heard 
Butternut’s  voice  she  knew  what  was 
needed,  and  gently  let  down  the  great 
oaken  bucket.  Into  this  he  put  his 
half-unconscious  burden,  and  as  the 
mother  was  a  strong  woman  she  had 
little  difficulty  in  drawing  up  her 
child.  Relieved  of  his  burden  But¬ 
ternut  climbed  up  the  wall  like  a  cat, 
and  emerged  from  the  well  in  time  to 
help  the  mother  to  lift  her  child  out 
of  the  bucket.  The  little  one  was 
unhurt,  and  speedily  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  her  involuntary  bath. 
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Butternut  seemed  unable  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  merits  of  his  deed,  and  the 
thanks  of  the  happy  mother  were  lost 
upon  him.  After  gently  carrying 
Minnie  to  the  house,  he  returned  to 
his  work  without  saying  a  single  word. 

Months  passed  and  Butternut  still 
lingered  with  the  Browns.  In  appear¬ 
ance  he  had  somewhat  improved,  for 
Mrs.  Brown  had  been  careful  to  pro¬ 
vide  him  with  suitable  clothing.  She 
also  gave  him  a  pleasant  room  to  sleep 
in,  and  he  seemed  pleased,  though  he 
said  nothing.  Conversation  appeared 
to  be  painful  to  him,  and  he  was  una¬ 
ble  to  carry  on  a  protracted  discourse. 
He  was  no  doubt  an  idiot. 

One  day,  after  dinner,  Mrs.  Brown, 
who  had  been  reading  a  newspaper, 
said  :  “  Butternut,  the  war  is  at  an  end. 
There  are  no  soldiers  in  Virginia  now.'’ 

Instantly  he  started  up,  and  a  ray 
of  joy  diffused  itself  over  his  counte¬ 
nance. 

“  Going  to  mammy,”  he  said. 

“What!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Brown. 
“  You  are  not  going  to  leave  us,  are 
you,  Butternut?  We  will  keep  you 
always.”  He  shook  his  head  and  re¬ 
peated  : 

“  Going  to  mammy  !  ” 

“  Shall  we  let  the  poor  fellow  go  ?  ” 
inquired  Mrs.  Brown  of  her  husband. 
“  I  am  afraid  he  don’t  know  where 
his  mammy  lives.” 

“Well!”  responded  Mr.  Brown. 
“  We  can’t  keep  him  here  if  he  wants 
to  go,  and  I  think  he  will  find  the 
way  by  which  he  came.  These  poor 
creatures  have  some  means  of  finding 
the  way  which  we  do  not  under¬ 
stand.  They  are  like  the  old  Mal¬ 
tese  cat  which  we  took  over  the 
mountain  to  grandfather’s.  You  know 


we  carried  her  in  a  basket,  where 
she  could  not  see  a  thing;  but  after  a 
few  days  she  found  her  way  home.  I 
think  Butternut  will  find  his  mammy, 
though  he  don’t  know  where  sne 
lives.” 

“  Well,  Butternut,”  said  Mrs. 
Brown,  “we  will  not  try  to  keep  you 
here,  if  you  want  to  go ;  but  wait  a 
few  minutes.  I  want  to  send  some¬ 
thing  to  your  mammy.”  Then  she 
made  a  bundle  of  his  clothes,  and  put 
in  it  bread  and  meat,  and  cookies 
enough  to  last  him  for  a  week,  and 
into  a  little  bag  she  put  several  gold 
pieces,  which  she  had  saved  all  through 
the  war,  and  a  short  letter  giving  her 
address,  and  requesting  his  mother  to 
inform  her  whether  the  bearer  had 
safely  arrived  at  home.  Then  she  fas¬ 
tened  the  bag  around  Butternut's 
neck,  and  said  :  “  Now,  don’t  forget 

to  give  this  to  your  mammy.”  He 
nodded  and  answered  “  Yaas  !  ”  Lit¬ 
tle  Minnie  cried  because  Butternut 
was  going  away ;  and  he  patted  her 
head,  but  said  nothing.  Then  he  took 
up  his  bundle  and  started  off  down 
the  road.  They  looked  after  him  un¬ 
til  he  disappeared  in  the  distance. 

Several  months  passed  without  tid¬ 
ings  of  Butternut ;  but  one  day  Mrs. 
Brown  received  a  letter,  signed  by  the 
postmaster  of  some  obscure  place  in 
West  Virginia,  which  read  as  follows : 
“Dear  Madam,  I  am  requested  by 
Mrs.  Nutt  to  inform  you  that  her  son, 
Baxter  Nutt,  has  safely  arrived  at  home. 
She  thanks  you  for  the  money  you 
have  sent,  which  is  of  great  use  to 
her,  as  she  is  very  poor.  Yours 
respectfully.” 

That  was  the  last  which  the  Brown 
family  ever  heard  of  Butternut. 


EMBLEM. 

FROM  THE  SPANISH. 


What  shall  the  Land  produce,  that  thou 
Art  watering,  God,  so  carefully  ? 

“  Thorns  to  bind  around  my  brow  ; 

Flowers  to  form  a  wreath  for  thee." 

Streams  from  such  a  hand  that  flow 
Soon  shall  form  a  garden  fair. 


“  Yes  ;  but  different  wreaths  shall  grow 
From  the  plants  I  water  there.” 

Tell  me  who,  my  God,  shall  wear, 

Wear  the  garlands  round  their  brow? 
‘‘  I  the  wreath  of  thorns  shall  bear. 

And  the  flowery  garland  thou/’ 
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LIFE  OF  REV.  JOSEPH  NIISHIMA,  LL.I).,  OF  JAPAN. 


BY  CHOKURO  KADONO. 


INTRODUCTION. — The  writer  of  the  “  Life  of  Rev.  Joseph  Niishima”*  is  at  present  a  student  in 
the  Imperial  University,  Tokyo.  He,  too,  is  of  “  Samurai  ’’  f  birth  and  was  born  in  Toba,  Mie 
Ken,  Ise,  on  the  south  eastern  coast  of  Japan.  When  about  ten  years  old  he  left  Toba  and  entered 
Mr.  Fukuzawa’s  school  in  Tokyo,  where  his  elder  brother  has  long  been  a  teacher.  Soon 
after  we  came  to  Japan  he  came  to  us  for  instruction  in  English, — he  had  already  studied 
it  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Mr.  Fukuzawa’s  school, — and  in  the  course  of  a  year  became  an 
earnest  Christian.  In  due  time  he  was  baptized  and  he,  with  three  others,  were  the  nuclei  of 

the  Bancho  congregation,  Tokyo,  now  numbering  200  members.  He  has  been  of  great 

assistance  to  us  in  our  work  and  is  now  an  active  member  of  the  Bancho  church.  About  a 
year  after  his  baptism,  at  our  request  he  came  to  live  with  us  as  one  of  our  family,  and  our 
affection  for  him  grew  stronger  and  stronger,  with  time.  When  we  left  Tokyo  for  the  north 
of  Japan  Kadono  san  entered  the  dormitory  of  the  Tokyo  Koto  chu  gakko,  of  which  school 
he  was  a  student.  The  following  year  he  entered  the  Imperial  University  and  is  now  liv¬ 
ing  in  one  of  the  dormitories  of  that  institution.  He  takes  an  active  part  in  all  movements  for 
the  spread  of  Christianity,  both  in  the  church  and  college ;  is  an  excellent  student,  both  in 

Japanese  and  English,  but  is  often  almost  too  modest  for  his  own  good,  being  apt  to  underrate 

his  abilities.  He  is  studying  civil  engineering,  and  after  finishing  his  course  in  the  University — 
which  will  be  in  about  a  year  and  a  half — we  hope  he  will  spend  a  couple  of  years  in  Europe 
and  America  studying  the  best  methods  of  engineering,  and,  also,  in  learning  still  more  of  the 
grandeur  of  the  Christian  religion.  Since  we  have  lived  in  the  North,  Kadono  san  has  spent 
the  most  of  his  vacation  with  us,  and  the  longer  we  know  him  the  more  we  see  in  him  to  appre¬ 
ciate  and  love.  He  is  truly  a  noble,  manly,  Christian  worker. 

The  ‘‘Life  of  Rev.  Niishima  ”  is  almost  entirely  his  own  composition,  a  few  words  have 
been  added  or  changed,  here  and  there,  to  make  it  purer  English,  but  it  is  mainly  his  own 
composition  and  language.  ANNIE  M.  MOORE, 

90  Higashi  San  bancho ,  Sendai ,  Japan. 


ERHAPS  the  name  of  Rev. 
Joseph  Niishima  is  not  unfa¬ 
miliar  to  the  reader.  He  vis¬ 
ited  the  United  States  twice 
and  the  first  time  his  stay  at 
Amherst  College,  and  Andover 
Seminary  was  over  ten  years. 
Two  names  prominently  asso¬ 
ciated  with  education  in  this  country 
are  Rev.  Niishima  and  Mr.  U.  Fuku- 


site  of  the  Imperial  court  for  centu¬ 
ries,  where  art  and  literature  grew  and 
flourished  under  the  wings  of  Imperial 
patronage,  still  retains  its  antique 
taste  and  modesty  ;  any  one  who  visits 
the  place  cannot  help  but  notice  the 
look  of  things  which  so  strongly  sug¬ 
gests  antiquity  and  simplicity.  Mr. 
Niishima  was  an  earnest  and  faithful 
servant  of  the  Saviour.  Mr.  Fuku- 


ziwa.  We  see  a  striking  contrast 
between  these  two  men.  Mr.  Fuku- 
ziwa  was  the  importer  of  the  material 
civilization  of  the  West  and  Dr.  Nii¬ 
shima  of  the  spiritual.  Their  schools 
are  in  Tokyo  and  Saikyo.  The  positions 
of  these  schools,  in  some  respects, 
show  the  characters  and  dispositions 
of  their  founders.  As  is  probably 
well  knowm  to  the  reader,  Tokyo,  the 
present  situation  of  the  central  gov¬ 
ernment  and  court,  is  a  city  with  a 
population  of  over  1,200,000  inhabi¬ 
tants,  active  in  business  and  commerce, 
vrhere  most  of  outward  civilization 
has  been  imported.  Artistic  Saikyo 
which  was,  till  about  20  years  ago,  the 


zawra  is  not  a  Christian,  although  great 
in  his  deeds  for  the  country;  the  abil¬ 
ity  and  activity  of  men  of  his  school 
have  brought  them  into  important 
positions  politically  and  socially.  His 
influence  in  this  country  is  by  no 
means  small ;  his  labors  extend  over 
a  period  of  30  years.  Mr.  Niishima 
was  not  left  in  the  world  to  labor 
long  as  the  leader  of  Christians  and  as 
a  peaceful  reformer.  His  influence  was 
not  as  great  as  that  of  Mr.  Fukuzawa 
and  men  from  his  school  have  not  yet 
risen  to  so  great  prominence  although 
a  few  are  prominent  in  religious  and 
social  circles.  If  he  had  lived  more 
years  what  grand  work  he  could  have 


*  Rev.  Joseph  Niishima  was  a  member  of  the  American  Board  Mission  and  was  the  most 
widely  known  Japanese  Christian.  He  was  to  the  whole  of  Japan ,  what  Rev.  Oshikawa  is  to 
the  North.  As  the  writer  of  this  article  states,  he  was  loved  by  persons  of  all  denominations, 
and  his  death  is  mourned  by  many  all  over  the  Empire.  Memorial  services  have  been  held  in 
churches  of  various  sects  and  all  seem  to  feel  that  he  was,  truly,  a  brother  in,  Christ, 
t  Samurai  ’’ — A  retainer  or  warrior  of  a  feudal  lord  or  prince. 
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done  for  the  country.  But  Providence 
willed  otherwise  and  he  was  called  to 
his  heavenly  rest  in  the  prime  of  his 
life,  on  the  23rd  of  January,  1890. 
The  writer  will  try  to  give  a  sketch  of 
the  life  of  this  noble  worker  in  Christ. 
He  was  born  in  a  “  Samurai  ”  family, 
near  Yedo  (present  Tokyo)  and  at  the 
age  of  16  entered  a  school  in  Yedo 
where  western  sciences  were  taught. 
Pie  was  fond  of  trigonometry  (this 
was  over  thirty  years  ago  and  was 
before  the  country  was  open  to  for¬ 
eign  powers.  Medicine  and  Mathe¬ 
matics  were  among  the  first  things 
imported).  When  he  was  21  years 
old  he  went  on  board  a  vessel  for 
coast  survey,  and  came  to  Hakodate 
where  he  began  to  study  English. 
There  he  conceived  a  desire  to  go 
abroad  perhaps  from  curiosity  and  for 
the  sake  of  knowledge.  It  was  strictly 
prohibited  to  Japanese  subjects  to  go 
to  foreign  countries,  and  the  penalty 
was  capital  punishment,  but  he  risked 
his  life  and  embarked  on  an  American 
merchant  ship.  Before  he  sailed,  offi¬ 
cials  came  to  the  ship  to  see  whether 
there  were  any  natives  on  her,  but  he 
hid  himself  among  the  cargo  and  was 
not  discovered.  He  spent  a  year  on 
the  sea  with  almost  unbearably  hard 
times  and  at  last  came  to  the  shore  of 
the  United  States  where,  it  seems 
kindness  awaited  his  arrival.  He  was 
taken  up  by  Mr.  Hardy  of  Boston. 
While  on  the  sea  the  abuses  and  inso¬ 
lence  of  other  sailors,  at  times  worked 
up  his  li  Samurai  ”  spirit  so  as  to  think 
of  the  Japanese  sword  which,  as  a 
“  Samurai”  he  perhaps  loved  and 
carried  always.  At  one  time,  one  of 
the  officers  of  the  ship  made  Niishma 
wash  his  feet ;  he  could  not  bear  such 
a  humiliation  and  would  fain  have 
drowned  himself,  but  future  hope  and 
a  sense  of  responsibility  to  his  country 
kept  him  from  it.  In  after  years  he 
said  that  when  he  read  of  the  Greatest 
of  Men  who  washed  his  disciples’  feet, 
he  saw  how  vain  is  pride  and  how  great 
is  love  of  God. 

Pie  was  educated  in  a  high  school, 
in  Amherst  College,  and  in  Andover 
Seminary  where  he  received  the  title 
of  B.D.  In  1 8 7 1  when  the  late  minister 
Iwakura  was  sent  to  foreign  countries, 
(the  people  of  Japan  well  remember 


the  hospitality  of  Americans  then) 
Mr.  Niishima  was  called  to  the  com¬ 
pany.  With  one  of  the  officers  he 
visited  schools  and  colleges  of  the 
United  States,  and  then  crossed  the 
Atlantic  and  traveled  around  Europe, 
inspecting  educational  institutions  and 
systems.  It  was  during  this  tour  that 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  make  educa¬ 
tion  his  life  work.  Before  he  left 
America  for  his  mother  country,  in 
1874,  he  addressed  a  meeting  of  the 
American  Board  with  such  earnestness 
and  sincerity  in  behalf  of  his  country, 
that  thousands  of  dollars  were  contrib¬ 
uted.  This  money  he  used  in  found¬ 
ing  the  famous  Doshisha  School  in 
Kyoto,  (Saikyo)  which  now  numbers 
1. 000  students  ;  the  buildings  are  vtry 
fine  and  the  school  is  well  equipped. 
It  was  established  about  the  end  of  the 
year  1875,  and  had  but  one  or  two 
students  and  as  many  teachers.  Since 
then  Dr.  Niishima’s  whole  energy  has 
been  used  for  this  school  and  for  the 
cause  of  Christianity.  The  school 
flourished  and  became  fully  organized, 
and  Dr.  Niishima  made  plans  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  Christian  University  :  for  this 
he  worked  till  his  last  day  ;  the  univer¬ 
sity  will  be  established  in  the  near 
future.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
organization  of  the  Nippon  Dendo 
Kwaisha.  (Japanese  Evangelistic  As¬ 
sociation). 

In  1884  he  made  a  second  visit  to 
Europe  and  America.  During  this 
tour  his  health  gave  out,  and  this  was, 
perhaps,  the  cause  of  his  death.  He 
worked  too  hard.  Since  1886  he 
worked  for  his  cherished  hope  of  a 
university,  with  great  energy  and 
earnestness,  although  in  feeble  health. 
Last  August  Amherst  conferred  upon 
him  the  honorary  title  of  LL  D. 

Dr.  Niishima  was  a  faithful  servant 
of  the  Lord,  but  he  is  no  more  with 
us :  he  died  in  a  town  near  Tokyo, 
amid  the  tears  of  his  loved  friends. 
He  was  calm  and  composed  in  the 
midst  of  agony.  There  is  a  piece  of 
Chinese  poetry,  composed  by  him, 
greeting  the  opening  of  this  year, 
which,  being  translated,  runs  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

“  The  old  year  is  fast  passing 

The  cock  crows  and  the  season  joyous  is  at 
hand, 
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No  sorrow  o’er  health  fading, 

Tho’  talented  not,  and  without  plan  great  or 
grand, 

Yet  welcome  New  Year  coming 
With  hope  and  prospect,  bright  and  brave 
ahead.” 

Although  giving  out  in  health,  it 
seems  ne  had  bright  prospects  of  the 
work  before  him.  On  his  dying  bed, 
he  asked  his  friends  to  open  a  map  of 
the  country  and  marked  out  import¬ 
ant  places  for  future  evangelization. 
When  told  that  his  near  relative  had 
come  from  Kyoto,  he  asked  his 
watchers  to  tell  him  not  to  shed  tears 
as  he  himself  was  human,  and  would 
be  moved  and  feel  sorrowful  also.  His 
encouraging  words  to  his  wife  are 
touching.  He  said  he  had  no  enemy. 
Really,  his  consecrated  life  could  have 
made  no  enemy ;  he  was  respected  far 
and  wide,  by  high  and  low.  He  was 
sympathetic  and  true.  Many  touch¬ 
ing,  beautiful  incidents  are  given  of 
him  and  his  students;  he  wept  over 
some  of  those  who  were  banished  from 
the  school  on  account  of  misconduct. 
When  the  train  brought  his  remains  to 
Kyoto,  at  midnight,  his  700  beloved 


students  bore  the  coffin  to  his  home, 
over  muddy  streets,  through  snow  and 
rain.  At  the  funeral,  also,  all  things 
were  done  by  students  and  friends. 
In  his  funeral  procession,  of  3000 
persons,  there  were  some  100  Buddhists. 
He  was  esteemed  highly  even  by  those 
of  different  faith. 

What  was  it  that  made  Dr.  Niishima 
such  a  widely  known  and  respected 
person  ?  Was  it  his  wisdom  or  his 
learning?  No,  it  was  his  overflowing 
Christian  love  and  faithfulness.  Any 
one  who  met  him  could  not  help  but 
love  and  respect  him,  nor  being  drawn 
near  to  him.  Although  his  life  was 
not  long,  his  work  was  great  and  it 
shall  live  and  grow.  He  was  a  “  light 
of  the  Church"  as  Rev.  Mr.  Kozaki 
said  in  his  sermon.  We  are  not  to 
mourn  over  the  loss  of  this  great 
leader,  but  to  remember  that  the  hand 
of  Almighty  God  is  guiding  us.  We 
are  to  work  fot*  the  cause  all  we  can, 
as  he  did.  His  noble,  virtuous  life 
cannot  be  described  too  fully.  We 
can  only  say,  now,  he  was  a  faithful 
servant  of  Christ. 


CRANBERRIES  BLASTED. 

BY  REV.  E.  KELLER,  D.D. 


SN  Crawford  County,  Ohio,  north 
of  Bucyrus,  its  county  seat,  a 
bum  stream  of  water  called  “The 
A,  Broken  Sword  ”  flows  westward, 
*$*  and  is  a  tributary  to  the  Sandusky 

t  river.  Its  name  commemorates 
the  surrender  of  Major  Crawford 
to  the  Indians,  in  the  time  of 
Tecumseh  and  General  Harrison. 
North  of  that  stream,  in  the  same 
county  are  found  “  Silver  Creek  ”  and 
“  Nancy  Creek  ”  running  in  the  same 
direction.  All  that  country  is  called 
“The  Beech/’  by  reason  of  its  fine 
Beech  forests,  interspersed  with  White- 
oak,  Elm,  Sugar  Maple,  and  not  a 
little  of  fine  Black  Walnut  timber. 

Well  nigh  a  century  ago,  a  number 
of  Swiss  families,  members  of  the 
Reformed  Church,  moved  from  the 
Canton  of  Bern  in  Switzerland,  to 
“The  Broken  Sword.”  That  they, 
coming  from  so  grand  a  country, 
should  select  a  land  so  low  and  level 


— a  scenery  so  tame  and  monotonous  ; 
is  indeed  a  marvel  hard  to  be  account¬ 
ed  for ;  likely  by  the  fact  that 
ungrateful  mortals  ever  long  for  that 
not  yet  their  own.  Had  they  in  the 
mountains  of  Bern  many  a  barren 
wasteful  spot  ;  here  was  of  such,  not 
an  inch.  Did  there  the  mountain 
torrents,  bring  at  times  destruction  to 
their  scanty  acres  ;  here  no  such 
torrents  roared.  Did  there,  Oppres¬ 
sion  lift  her  heavy  iron  heel ;  here 
Liberty  held  out  her  friendly  hands, 
loaded  with  her  rich  blessings. 

And  yet,  though  changed  their  sur¬ 
roundings,  they  were  themselves  un¬ 
changed.  Their  bright  eyes  and 
active  turn  ;  their  joviality  and  frugal¬ 
ity  ;  as  also  still  more  their  peculiar 
dialect  of  rich  guttural  sounds  declared 
to  all,  from  whence  they  came.  Their 
patriotism,  from  that  land  of  Tell  and 
Winkelried,  where  Liberty  secured 
her  ancient  home;  burnt  still  in  livid 
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flame. The  noted  “  Bears  of  Bern  ”  I 
found  painted  on  the  gable  of  a  house, 
to  keep  their  vigil,  and  bestow  their 
blessings  evermore. 

These  Swiss  Emigrants  were  among 
the  pioneers  of  that  part  of  Ohio. 
The  heavy  primeval  timber  yielded 
but  slowly  to  their  axe,  somewhat  un¬ 
skilfully  wielded.  Staunch  persever¬ 
ance  did  more  than  skill  could  have 
done  without  it.  Their  houses  were 
log-cabins,  roofed  with  split  clap¬ 
boards,  weighted  down  by  heavy  round 
cross-timbers.  Their  chimney-tops  were 
small  and  neatly  whitewashed.  Their 
new  grounds  were  broken  with  oxen, 
and  even  by  calves  and  cows.  Their 
women  and  daughters  often  shared  the 
work  of  men.  Many  of  their  uten¬ 
sils  were  of  peculiar  make,  and  verified 
the  proverb  :  “  Necessity  is  the  moth¬ 
er  of  invention.”  No  doubt,  many  a 
thing,  in  and  around  the  houses  of 
these  pioneers,  was  copied  after  their 
Swiss  mountain  home,  in  the  Canton 
of  Bern. 

Healthy  in  body  and  mind,  as  were 
these  people ;  in  almost  every  family, 
a  numerous  progeny  of  flaxen-haired 
children  soon  appeared.  To  meet 
their  wants  in  such  a  country,  even  in 
the  lowest  calculations,  was  no  small 
task.  He,  however,  who  cared  even 
for  young  ravens,  cared  also  for  them. 

North  of  “  Broken  Sword”  was 
found  a  marsh,  covering  many  acres. 
In  its  shallow  waters  were  discovered 
an  abundance  of  cranberries.  This 
was  a  fruit  not  known  in  Switzerland, 
and  like  as  did  the  Jews  in  the  Wil¬ 
derness  at  the  discovery  of  the  manna; 
so  they  asked  :  “  What  is  this  (“  Man- 
hu”)?  This  fruit  was  not  white  and 
sweet  as  was  that ;  but  red  and  as 
sour  as  sour  could  be  !  Next  in  order 
it  was  discovered,  that  this  berry 
commanded  a  good  price  in  market, 
and  that  the  Americans  used  them 
with  no  small  degree  of  gusto.  No 
huckleberries  of  Alpine  mountains 
were  ever  prized  like  these,  or  helped 
so  much  to  cheer  the  humble  hearths. 

This  marsh  was  now  looked  upon 
as  a  very  God-send  and  a  gift  at  the 
same  time,  like  air  and  water,  free  to 
one  and  all.  When  in  the  fall  of  the 
year,  the  berries  showed  their  ripening 
colors,  blushing  forth  from  the  waters, 


the  hearts  of  all  were  made  to  leap 
with  joy.  Baskets  and  kettles  were 
then  filled  and  carried  to  Bucyrus,  to 
meet  a  ready  sale.  The  money  thus 
secured  and  carefully  invested,  eased 
and  removed  many  a  pinching  want. 
Indeed,  this  was  almost  the  only 
source  whence  a  little  cash  was  gath¬ 
ered  into  the  famished  purses.  How 
great  the  joy  among  those  humble 
Swiss  at  such  a  heaven-sent  boon,  can 
never  be  told. 

Years  had  thus  come  and  gone, 
when  lo  ! — some  rich  Yankees  (rich 
in  money  but  not  in  charity)  discov¬ 
ered  “  The  Cranberry-Marsh,”  and 
counted  up  the  cost  to  make  a — 
‘  ‘  Speculation  !  ” 

Towards  the  fall  of  the  year,  a  sur¬ 
veying  party  went  out  from  Bucyrus, 
and  measured  out  the  Marsh,  in  fixed 
courses  and  distances.  At  a  mere 
trifle  (to  them)  it  was  secured,  by  le¬ 
gal  title  fitly  fixed.  Soon  after  notices 
were  posted  :  “  All  trespasses  on  these 
premises  strictly  prohibited,  according 
to  law  !  ”  Only  then,  did  our  poor 
Swiss  discover  what  had  taken  place. 
An  iron  bar  thick  and  heavy  was 
placed  before  their  noses,  “  according 
to  law  !  ”  That  they  would  have  to 
respect  law,  notwithstanding  this 
being  a  free  country,  was  to  them  no 
question.  Laws  and  their  execution, 
however  arbitrary,  they  would  not 
dare  to  ignore. 

Should  the  cranberries,  when  fully 
ripe,  waste  in  the  waters?  Would  the 
rich  owners  come  themselves  from 
Bucyrus  to  pick  them  ?  Would  they, 
to  carry  out  the  work,  employ  labor¬ 
ers?  Such  and  the  like  questions, 
busied  the  minds  of  the  whole  com¬ 
munity. 

After  this  the  whole  crop  was  offered 
at  public  sale,  in  lots  carefully  meas¬ 
ured  and  numbered — “  The  highest 
bidder  to  be  the  buyer.”  The  day  of 
sale  was  fixed,  and  posters  anounc- 
ing  the  fact  were  circulated  far  and 
near. 

Now  these  rude  pioneers  were  to  be 
brought  under  the  wholesome  restraint 
of  law  and  order.  Stealing  and  rob¬ 
bing  must  henceforth  be  prohibited, 
by  receiving  the  frowns  of  a  Christian 
government.  But  behold  !  the  very  day 
before  the  sale,  a  cold  wave  swept 
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down  upon  the  “  Broken  Sword  ”  re¬ 
gions,  and  a  clear  sky  that  night 
brought  a  heavy  frost — so  heavy  that 
the  cranberries  of  the  whole  marsh 
were  blasted.  The  rich  speculators 
came  to  the  ground,  not  knowing 
what  had  come  to  pass.  The  Swiss 
also  gathered  e?i  masse ,  and  now  taunt¬ 
ed  their  oppressors.  Said  they  :  “  Now 
go  for  the  man  that  trespasses  on  your 
premises !  ”  “  Make  good  your 

threats  according  to  law  !  ” 

Without  cranberries  or  money  they 
had  to  return  to  Bucyrus,  their  bright 
speculation  completely  blasted. 

The  older  inhabitants  repeatedly 
informed  me,  that  from  that  fatal  day 


the  cranberries  nevermore  yielded  as 
richly  as  before.  “  The  Cranberry 
Marsh  ”  is  still  there,  but  is  now 
ditched  and  drained  and  made  tillable 
for  corn  ;  or  is  converted  into  valua¬ 
ble  pasture  lands.  This  remarkable 
story  has  its  practical  lesson  : 

1.  The  good  Lord  cares  for  the 
poor  and  needy.  Ps.  12  :  5. 

2.  The  rich  often  oppress  the  poor. 
Jas.  2  :  6. 

3.  What  is  done  according  to  secu¬ 
lar  law,  is  not  always  done  either  in 
justice  or  in  mercy.  Matt.  23  :  23. 

4.  The  rich  oppressing  the  poor, 
must  in  the  end  be  put  to  shame. 
Jas.  5  :  1. 


THE  REFOR3IATIOX. 

BY  REV.  A.  C.  WHITMER. 


II. 

rHOW  THE  REFORMATION  BEGAN. 

Reformation  began  in  Switz- 
^1®  erland,  in  1 5 1 6,  under  Zwingli, 
and  in  Germany,  in  1517,  un- 
der  Luther.  Zwingli  began 
with  a  reformation  of  morals, 
&  but  Luther  began  rather  with 
!■  doctrine,  neither  at  hrst  know- 
1  *  ing  of  the  other. 

I  do  not  know  how  or  when  the  Ref¬ 
ormation  might  have  come  about,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  foob'sh  and  wicked 
acts  of  Pope  Leo  X,  farming  the 
Church  for  the  sale  of  indulgences. 

An  indulgence  was  simply  a  piece  of 
p-per  as  large  as  your  hand  with  a 
written  statement  signed  by  an  agent 
of  the  Pope  declaring  that  a  certain 
person  for  a  certain  sum  now  had  for¬ 
giveness  of  sins,  single  sins  or  sins  in 
general,  sins  of  the  past,  sins  of  the 
future,  and  even  sins  of  the  dead ; 
and  the  people  were  taught  that  this 
forgiveness  was  perfectly  sure,  not 
coming  from  any  personal  power  of 
the  Pope  himself,  but  being  drawn 
from  an  inexhaustible  treasure  of  spiri¬ 
tual  merit  found  (1)  in  Christ,  (2)  in 
the  saints. 

Indulgences  were  not  new,  but  they 
had  never  before  been  sold  on  so 
large  a  scale  and  with  such  shame¬ 
less  greed.  They  did  not  originate 


with  Leo  X,  but  several  hundred  years 
before  his  day.  Nor  was  the  oppo¬ 
sition  to  indulgences  new,  but  nearly 
as  old  as  the  sin  itself. 

The  doctrine  of  indulgences  res*ed 
on  the  doctrine  of  superabii?ida?u 
merit.  This  merit  came  partly  from 
Christ,  one  drop  of  whose  blood  was 
enough  to  redeem  the  world  and  all 
the  rest  became  an  infinite  treasure 
from  which  the  Church  could  forever 
draw  (they  said) ;  and  partly  from  the 
saints,  whose  works  of  supererogation 
(works  beyond  what  are  required)  con¬ 
tinually  add  to  the  divine  fund. 

The  sale  of  indulgences,  like  many 
other  Romish  errors,  was  a  growth. 
At  first  men  had  to  go  to  Rome  for  an 
indulgence.  Afterward,  to  increase 
the  revenue,  i.  e.  to  get  more  people 
to  come,  Pope  B  miface  VIII,  in  1300 
declared  a  centennary  jubilee.  An¬ 
other  Pope  declared  a  semi-centennial 
and  still  later  another  declared  a  quar¬ 
ter-centennial  jubilee,  and  great  pil¬ 
grimages  were  made  to  Rome.  But 
as  thousands  could  not  go  there,  Pope 
Leo  X,  to  raise  money  to  build  St. 
Peter’s  Church  in  Rome,  planned  to 
reach  the  whole  Church  by  sending 
his  agents  into  different  countries.  So 
Germany  was  given  to  Tetzel,  and 
Switzerland  to  Samson  ;  and  they  did 
their  utmost  to  draw  money  from  the 
ignorant,  trusting  and  helpless  people. 
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Entering  a  town  with  great  parade  and 
setting  up  a  showy  cross  beside  the 
sale-stand,  they  day  by  day  sold  their 
unholy  wares. 

This  selling  indulgences  was  per¬ 
haps  the  highest  as  well  as  plainest 
iniquity  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and  evidently  was  the  final  cause,  or 
occasion  rather,  of  the  Reformation. 
The  Reformers  had  already  begun 
their  work  ;  but  this  new  papal  device 
was  the  intense  power  driving  them 
forward  in  it,  deepening  their  convic¬ 
tions,  arousing  them  to  greater  oppo¬ 
sition,  and  leading  them  still  further 
into  God's  word. 

THEY  WERE  REFORMERS. 

For  what  did  these  men  contend  ? 
What  did  they  want  to  secure?  Not 
only  a  pure  Church,  but  also  pure  doc¬ 
trine  as  the  ground  of  godly  living. 
The  two  great  principles  of  the  Ref¬ 
ormation  were:  i)  justification  by 
faith,  not  by  works ;  2)  and  the  Bible 
as  the  rule  of  faith,  not  tradition. 

Please  note  that  the  Reformers  did 
not  teach  new  doctrines.  They  did  not 
overturn  the  whole  past,  ignoring  the 
old  foundation  of  eternal  truth  on 
which  the  Roman  Church  with  all  her 
error  and  corruption  had  rested  ;  but 
they  fell  back  on  the  old  foundations 
of  the  Apostles  and  early  church  fath¬ 
ers,  not  setting  up  a  new  doctrine  but 
bringing  forward  the  hidden  truth,  not 
making  a  new  creed  but  explaining  the 
old,  not  changing  the  faith  of  the 
Church  but  purifying  it,  not  starting 
a  new  Church  but  reforming  the  old. 
They  were  not  founders  but  reformers. 
True  they  at  last  came  out  of  the  old, 
but  it  was  like  the  living  locust  coming 
out  of  the  dead  shell. 

LED  BEYOND  THEIR  FIRST  PURPOSE. 

Neither  Zwingli  nor  Luther  at  first 
thought  of  breaking  away  from  the 
Roman  Church.  They  began  their 
great  work  without  knowing  that  it 
would  be  great.  They  began  by  tim¬ 
idly  challenging  certain  things  which 
they  had  gradually  come  to  doubt. 
They  felt  their  way  step  by  step  from 
truth  to  truth,  and  at  length  earnestly 
preached  against  certain  abuses  and 
false  doctrines,  but  never  for  a  moment 
dreaming  whereunto  their  work  would 


grow,  indeed  hoping  for  a  quiet  victory 
of  the  truth. 

Look,  for  example,  at  Luther’s 
ninety-five  theses  or  statements  of 
doctrine  and  government ;  they  were 
not  an  attack  on  the  Pope,  not  even  a 
severe  stroke  upon  indulgences,  but 
only  a  modest  protest  against  gross 
abuses  of  what  the  Church  had  long 
taught  and  done.  In  the  same  way 
Zwingli  little  by  little  saw  the  evils 
that  were  in  the  Cnurch,  and  year  by 
year  more  boldly  opposed  them. 
The  Reformers  were  led  on  step  by 
step,  stage  by  stage,  away  beyond 
their  first  purposes  to  new  and  higher 
views  of  truth  and  duty,  until  forced 
to  break  away  from  the  body  of  death 
in  which  they  stood. 

THEY  WERE  PROTESTANTS. 

The  name  Protestants  was  given  to 
the  Reformers  by  the  Roman  Catholics, 
at  the  D.et  of  Spires,  in  1529.  It  was 
given  as  a  reproach,  but  accepted  and, 
held  as  an  honor.  Charles  V.  of  Ger¬ 
many  called  a  Diet  or  Convention  of 
civil  and  religious  rulers  in  Spires 
early  in  1529,  to  consult  about  matters 
of  Church  and  State.  The  Catholics 
were  largely  in  the  majority,  and  lord¬ 
ed  it  over  the  friends  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion.  The  decisions  made  were  severe 
upon  the  latter,  almost  a  death  sen¬ 
tence  to  their  work.  Then  the  princes 
who  favored  the  Reformation  drew  up 
and  signed  an  earnest  protest  against 
these  decisions;  and  from  this  act  they 
were  named  protest- ants. 

This  name  we  to-day  yet  bear.  It 
does  not  stand  opposed  to  Catholic, 
but  only  to  Roman  Catholic.  We  also 
are  Catholics,  but  Protestant  Catholics. 
We  too  belong  to  the  body  of  Christ, 
and  so  we  are  part  of  “  the  Holy  Catho¬ 
lic  Church”  of  the  Creed.  We  do 
not  protest  against  everything  in  the 
Roman  Church,  but  only  against  her 
false  doctrines  and  wrong  customs. 
(They  and  we  hold  much  in  common)  : 
the  doctrine  of  the  true  God  ;  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  ;  of  the  necessity  and 
fact  of  redemption  through  Christ, 
etc. 

THE  RISE  OF  DENOMINATIONS. 

The  story  of  the  Reformation  helps 
us  to  understand  the  rise  of  Denomi- 
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nations,  and  answers  the  puzzling 
question,  which  is  the  oldest  Church. 

1)  At  first  the  whole  Church  was 
simply  “Christian,”  and  “  Catholic.” 
The  latter  is  the  ancient  title  and  de¬ 
scription  given  in  the  Apostles’ Creed. 

2)  About  a  d.  850,  the  eastern  part 

of  the  Church  separated  from  the 
western ;  and  from  that  time  the 
former  was  called  the  Greek  Catholic, 
and  the  latter  was  called  the  Roman 
Catholic.  The  Church  of  Europe  be¬ 
fore  the  Reformation  was  called  “  Ro¬ 
man”  Catholic,  because  (1)  Rome  was 
the  home  of  the  Popes  and  so  the  seat 
and  centre  of  authority;  (2)  the  Church 
used  only  the  Roman  or  Latin  language 
in  worship ;  (3)  the  rules  of  that 

Church  had  the  old  Roman  spirit  of 
iron  rule,  wide  conquest  and  great  dis- 
play. 

3)  At  first  all  the  Protestants  were 
called  Reformed ;  but  as  the  work 
went  forward,  and  doctrines  came  to 
be  more  carefully  defined,  especially 
in  reference  to  the  Lord’s  Supper,  a 
division  arose,  and  the  followers  of 
Luther  were  called  Lutherans,  and  all 
the  rest  continued  to  be  called  Re¬ 
formed  as  before.  (Which  of  these, 
then,  is  the  older  body  ?) 

4)  Later,  as  the  Reformation  spread, 
we  find  these  Reformed  people  in  va¬ 
rious  countries,  but  not  always  called 
by  this  old  and  general  name.  While 
in  Switzerland,  Germany  and  France 
they  are  called  Swiss  Reformed,  Ger¬ 
man  Reformed  and  French  Reformed, 
those  in  England  and  in  the  United 
States  are  called  Episcopalians,  Presby¬ 
terians,  etc. 

From  this  you  see  that  the  name 
Reformed  is  a  historical  word,  and 
should  be  understood  and  used  in  its 
historical  sense.  All  Protestants  who 
are  not  Lutheran  are  Reformed  ;  and 
these  again  are  divided  (1)  by  nation¬ 
ality,  so  that  we  speak  of  French  Re¬ 
formed,  Dutch  Reformed,  etc.;  (2)  by 
denominational  titles,  giving  us  Presby¬ 
terians,  Congregationalists,MethodPts, 
Moravians,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  Re¬ 
formed  Churches,  using  the  word  in  its 
historical  sense. 

But  please  note,  that  when  we  speak 
of  our  own  Church,  the  Reformed 
Church  in  the  United  States,  we  use 
the  word  in  a  narrow  and  technical 


sense,  declaring  that  we  belong  to  the 
Reformed  Church  of  this  country. 

A  STEP  FORWARD. 

I  have  no  thought  of  giving  a  de¬ 
tailed  statement,  but  it  is  proper  to  add 
that  great  changes  were  made  in  the 
churches  of  Switzerland  and  Germany. 
The  Bible  was  put  in  the  hands  of  the 
people ;  monks  and  nuns  were  set  free 
from  their  cloisters;  the  priests  began 
to  marry ;  the  people  were  taught  to 
take  part  in  the  public  worship;* 
images  were  taken  out  of  the  churches  ; 
relics  (bones  of  saints,  bits  of  the  cross, 
blood  of  martyrs,  etc.)  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  worshiped,  were  now  buried  ;  the 
Lord’s  Supper  took  the  place  of  the 
popish  mass,  i.  e.  instead  of  receiving 
only  the  bread,  the  people  received 
also  the  cup  which  had  long  been 
withheld ;  and  in  every  part  of  re¬ 
ligious  life  the  people  were  gradually 
admitted  to  their  proper  rights. 

Keep  carefully  in  mind,  these 
changes  of  custom  and  worship  wrere 
not  sudden,  abrupt  and  unseasonable, 
but  slow,  gradual  and  wise,  even  as  the 
people  through  the  ■word  of  God  were 
enlightened  and  prepared  to  approve 
them.f  The  Reformers  had  at  first  no 
thought  of  breaking  away  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  did  not 
do  so  until  forced  by  circumstances. 
They  wanted  to  reform  the  Church, 
not  to  divide  it. 

So  we  see  that  the  Reformation  was 
not  merely  a  purification  of  the  Church 
in  doctrine,  life  and  customs,  but  also 
an  advance,  a  step  forward  in  truth,  a 
higher  stage  of  development  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ. | 

Protestantism  gives  us  not  only  re¬ 
ligious  liberty  (an  open  Bible,  a  simple, 
personal  worship,  bringing  the  soul 
into  direct  relation  to  Christ  through 

*  Before  this  the  whole  service  was  in  Latin, 
and  not  at  all  understood  by  the  people.  The 
Reformers  used  the  language  of  the  people,  and 
prepared  hytnnsand  liturgies  for  them.  The  lit¬ 
urgy  prepared  by  Zwingli  is  to-day  yet  used  in 
Zurich. 

fTo  show  Zwingli’s  prudence,  I  may  mention 
that  he  celebrated  mass  and  kept  the  fasts  and 
feasts  of  the  Church,  even  down  to  1523,  nearly 
five  years  after  he  came  to  Zurich. 

X  “  The  Reformation  must  be  viewed  as  an 
actual  advance  of  the  religious  life  and  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  Church,  by  a  deeper  apprehension 
of  God’s  word,  beyond  all  previous  attainments 
of  Christendom.’’ — Dr.  P.  Schaff. 
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faith  and  the  word)  but  also  civil  lib¬ 
erty,  as  you  may  see  by  comparing 
Roman  Catholic  countries  with  Pro¬ 
testant  countries.  The  great  blessing 
of  Protestantism  is  seen  even  in  the 
social  condition  and  general  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  people  under  it.  Com¬ 
pare  Prussia  with  Austria  ;  the  Protest¬ 
ant  part  of  Switzerland  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  part ;  the  northern  part  of 
Ireland  with  the  southern  ;  the  French 
with  the  English  part  of  Canada ; 
Spain  and  Mexico  with  the  United 
States.  Protestantism  has  for  four 
hundred  years  been  the  ruling,  pro¬ 
gressive  religious  power  in  the  world. 

A  BLESSING  TO  THE  ROMAN  CHURCH. 

This  now  leads  me  to  say  that  the 
Reformation  was  a  great  blessing  also 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It 
improved  the  morals  of  both  the  clergy 
and  the  people,  and  its  influence  is  felt 
almost  everywhere  even  to-day  yet. 
Priests  as  a  body  do  not  and  dare  not 
live  scandalously  as  they  once  did.  No 
monk  to-day  would  be  allowed  by  his 
superiors  to  sell  indulgences  on  the 
streets  of  our  towns.  The  noted  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Trent  reformed  many  abuses.  It 
was  an  offset  to  the  Reformation,  in¬ 
deed  a  fruit  of  it.  It  was  called  to¬ 
gether  to  restate  the  doctrines  and 
customs  of  the  Romish  Church.  It 
met  in  1545  and  was  in  session  at  vari¬ 
ous  times  for  eighteen  years,  namely, 
to  1563.*  And  nothing  in  church  his¬ 
tory  is  plainer  than  the  purifying  in- 
fl  lence  of  the  Reformation  on  the 
Roman  Catholics  themselves,  giving 
them  better  popes  and  priests,  and  a 
far  more  intelligent  people. 

A  WORD  OF  EXHORTATION. 

Seeing  all  these  things,  the  meaning, 
necessity,  rise,  progress,  principles  and 
blessings  of  the  Reformation,  how  can 
we  help  but  gratefully  acknowledge 
the  fatherly  hand  of  God  and  the  gui¬ 
dance  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  leading 
our  fathers  out  of  darkness  into  light? 
And  how  can  we  help  but  hold  fast  the 
sacred  trust  given  to  our  keeping? 

We  should  also  try  clearly  to  know 
why  we  are  Protestants,  and  what  we 

*  Its  decrees  were  made  public  just  at  the 
time  when  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  was  in 
press,  which  explains  why  the  8oth  question  was 
inserted  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Catechism. 


as  such  believe.  All  our  young  people 
should  read  the  history  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation.  The  benefit  of  this  cannot 
easily  be  overestimated.  What  in¬ 
tensely  interesting  stories  it  tells ! 
By  this  reading  you  may  become  an 
intelligent  Protestant.  Read,  therefore. 
You  need  to  know  whence  you  came, 
in  order  to  know  what  you  are.  Even 
if  you  are  not  at  first  interested,  and 
mu^t  read  the  story  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  as  a  task,  be  assured  that  you  will 
be  well  rewarded  for  your  trouble.  You 
will  better  know  what  Protestantism  is, 
and  you  will  be  stronger  in  your  faith. 


Imprisoned  in  a  Clock-Face. 

One  of  the  glories  of  the  ancient 
church  of  St.  Martin’s  was  in  its  fine 
clock.  It  was  the  boast  of  old  Hans 
Scheller  that  during  the  whole  forty 
years  in  which  he  had  been  custodian 
of  the  church,  the  clock  had  never 
stopped  or  gone  wrong;  and  nothing 
could  convince  him  that  it  was  not 
the  finest  clock  in  the  world. 

The  only  thing  which  troubled  Hans 
was  the  fear  lest  his  inquisitive,  little 
son,  Kaspar,  who  was  always  in  some 
mischief  or  other,  should,  in  one  of 
his  boyish  pranks,  injure  the  mechan¬ 
ism  of  this  wonderful  time-piece.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  that,  when  one 
morning  he  was  about  to  start  for 
town  to  do  some  marketing,  Hans 
took  care  first  of  all  to  lock  the  door 
of  the  church  tower,  and  put  the  key 
in  his  pocket. 

“  No  harm  can  happen  now,”  he 
muttered;  “and,  in  any  case,  I  shall 
be  back  before  he  gels  out  of  school.” 

But,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  the 
teacher  was  called  away  by  some  busi¬ 
ness  that  afternoon,  and  the  boys  got 
out  of  school  more  than  an  hour  ear¬ 
lier  than  usual.  Kaspar,  finding  his 
father  gone,  went  straight  to  the  door 
of  the  clock-tower,  and  looked  rather 
blank  on  discovering  that  it  was 
locked.  But  he  was  not  one  to  be 
easily  stopped  when  he  had  once 
made  up  his  mind.  Getting  out  upon 
the  roof,  and  crawling  along  a  cor¬ 
nice,  where  only  a  cat  or  a  school¬ 
boy  could  have  found  footing,  he 
crept  through  an  air-hole  right  into 
the  clock-room. 
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For  some  time  he  was  as  happy  as 
a  child  in  a  toy-shop,  running  from 
one  marvel  to  another,  till  at  length 
he  discovered  another  hole,  and, 
thrusting  his  head  through  it,  found 
himself  looking  down  upon  the  mar¬ 
ket-place  through  the  face  of  the 
clock  itself.  But  when  he  tried  to 
withdraw  his  head  again,  it  would  not 
come. 

It  was  a  queer  scrape  to  be  in,  and 
Kaspar  was  more  inclined  to  laugh 
than  be  frightened;  but  suddenly  a 
thought  struck  him,  which  scared  him 
in  earnest ;  his  ntck  was  in  the  track 
of  the  minute-hand,  which,  when  it 
reached  him,  must  inevitably  tear  his 
head  off! 

Poor  Kaspar  !  It  was  too  late  now 
to  wish  that  he  had  left  the  clock 
alone.  He  tried  to  scream  for  help  ; 
but,  with  his  neck  in  that  cramped 
position,  the  cry  that  he  gave  was 
s-carcely  louder  than  the  chirp  of  a 
sparrow.  He  struggled  desperately  to 
writhe  himself  back  through  the  hole  ; 
but  a  piece  of  the  wood-work  had 
slipped  down  the  back  of  his  neck, 
and  held  him  like  a  vise. 

On  came  the  destroyer,  nearer  and 
nearer  still,  marking  off  with  its  meas¬ 
ured  tick  his  few  remaining  moments 
of  life.  And  all  the  while  the  sun 
was  shining  gayly,  the  tiny  flags  were 
fluttering  on  the  booths  of  the  mar¬ 
ket-place,  and  the  merry  voices  of  his 
school-fellows,  who  were  playing  in 
the  market-place,  came  faintly  to  his 
ears,  while  he  hung  there  helpless, 
with  death  stealing  upon  him  inch  by 
inch. 

His  head  grew  dizzy ;  the  measured 
beat  of  the  ticking  sounded  like  the 
roll  of  a  muffled  drufa,  while  the 
coming  hand  of  the  clock  looked  like 
a  monstrous  arm  outstretched  to  seize 
him,  and  the  carved  faces  on  the 
spouts  seemed  to  grin  and  gibber  at 
him  in  mockery.  And  still  the  terri¬ 
ble  hand  crept  onward,  nearer,  nearer, 
nearer ! 

“  What  can  that  thing  in  the  clock- 
face  be?”  said  a  tourist  below,  point¬ 
ing  his  spy-glass  upward.  “Why,  I 
declare,  it  looks  like  a  boy’s  head  !  ” 

“A  boy’s  head!”  cried  a  gray¬ 
headed  watchmaker  beside  him,  one 
of  Hans  Scheller’s  especial  friends, 


snafching  hastily  at  the  glass  as  he 
spoke.  “Why,  good  gracious!  it’s 
little  Kaspar.  He’ll  be  killed  ;  he’ll 
be  killed  !  ”  And  he  rushed  toward 
the  church,  shouting  like  a  madman. 

The  alarm  spread  like  wild-fire,  and 
before  Klugmann,  the  watchmaker, 
had  got  half  way  up  the  stairs  leading 
to  the  tower,  more  than  a  score  of 
excited  men  were  scampering  at  his 
heels.  But  at  the  top  stairs  they  were 
suddenly  brought  to  a  stand-still  by 
the  locked  door. 

“It  is  locked!”  cried  Klugmann, 
in  tones  of  horror;  “and  Hans  must 
have  taken  the  key  with  him,  for  it 
isn’t  here.” 

“Nevermind  the  key!”  roared  a 
brawny  smith  behind  him.  “Pick 
up  that  beam,  comrades,  and  run 
it  against  the  lock.  All  together, 
now !  ” 

Crash  went  the  door ;  in  rushed 
the  crowd ;  and  Kaspar,  now  sense¬ 
less  from  sheer  fright,  was  dragged 
out  of  his  strange  prison  just  as  the 
huge  bar  of  the  minute-hand  actually 
touched  his  neck. 

And  so  it  fell  out  that  poor  old 
Scheller,  coming  home  for  a  quiet 
afternoon  nap,  found  the  door  of  the 
tower  smashed  in,  his  son  lying  in  a 
swoon,  and  his  little  room  filled  with 
strange  men,  all  talking  at  once.  But 
from  that  day  forth,  Kaspar  Scheller 
never  meddled  with  the  church  clock 
again .  — Nashville  A dvocate. 


Drop  of  Honey  That  Led  to  War. 

BY  BELLE  CHISHOLM. 

The  story  is  told  of  a  wandering 
fakir  who  once  visited  an  Indian  vil¬ 
lage.  He  was  white-headed  and  his 
garments  were  old  and  travel-worn. 
The  people  believing  him  to  be  a  holy 
man,  laid  aside  their  work  and  followed 
him,  begging  for  his  blessing. 

“Avoid  me,  touch  me  not!”  he 
cried.  “  I  carry  fire  and  fury  and 
famine  with  me.” 

They  caught  him,  but  a  careful 
search  revealed  nothing  but  a  string  of 
beads  and  a  glass  jar. 

Passing  a  shop  the  old  fakir  opened 
his  jar  and  took  therefrom  a  single 
drop  of  honey,  which  he  smeared  upon 
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the  wall,  and  then  hurriedly  left  the 
town.  Flies  settled  upon  the  honey, 
and  a  lizard  crept  stealthily  out  of  a 
crevice  in  the  wall  and  devoured 
them.  A  cat  near  by  sprang  upon  the 
lizard  and  was  carrying  it  off,  when  a 
dog  seized  the  prey  and  began  worry¬ 
ing  the  cat.  The  owner  of  the  cat 
and  dog  interfered  in  behalf  of  their 
favorites,  and  before  the  contest  ended 
both  cat  and  dog  lay  dead  upon  the 
street,  and  men  were  quarreling  over 
the  unfairness  of  the  fight.  The  mat¬ 
ter  came  before  the  judge,  and  in  spite 
of  the  evidence  of  the  dog’s  tyranny, 
the  decision  was  given  in  his  favor. 
The  citizens  took  sides  on  the  trouble¬ 
some  question,  and  a  serious  riot  was 
the  outcome  of  this  “  much  ado  about 
nothing.”  People  were  injured,  horses 
were  burned,  gardens  were  trampled, 
and  the  growing  crops  destroyed. 
Soldiers  were  sent  to  settle  the  trouble, 
but,  taking  sides  with  the  villagers, 
they  accomplished  nothing  but  the 
capture  of  the  fort,  which  did  more 
harm  than  good. 

A  rajah  m  the  adjoining  province, 
knowing  that  a  town  divided  against 
itself  was  doomed,  boldly  marched 
against  it,  burning  and  devastating  as 
he  went.  Immediately  war  was  de¬ 
clared,  and  neighboring  provinces 
became  involved  in  the  difficulty  and 
many  long  months  of  bloodshed  en¬ 
sued.  Famine  and  pestilence,  those 
necessary  consequences  of  war,  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  wake,  and  many  of  the 
people,  whom  the  sword  had  spared, 
perished.  Then  many  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  who  were  left,  remembered  the 
old  fakir  and  his  words,  and  cried, 
“  Behold  the  destruction  accomplished 
by  a  single  drop  of  honey  !  ” 

“  Behold  how  great  a  matter  a  little 
fire  kindle  th.” — Christian  at  Work . 


Playing-  a  Retreat. 

In  the  year  1812,  when  English 
cruisers  were  plentiful  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  Bay,  the  launches  of  an  English 
frigate  did  so  much  damage  to  the 
vessels  in  Scituate  Harbor,  that  a 
home-guard  was  formed  in  that  town 
for  the  purpose  of  resisting  further 
outrages.  After  the  first  alarm,  how¬ 
ever,  no  violence  occurred  for  some 


months,  and  the  general  vigilance  was 
accordingly  relaxed.  One  late  after¬ 
noon,  when  the  guards  were  all  away, 
Rebecca  Bates,  a  girl  of  eighteen, 
spied  an  English  ship  of  war  quite 
near  at  hand,  and  in  the  act  of  lower¬ 
ing  her  boats. 

“  I  knew  the  ship  at  a  glance,”  she 
said,  afterward.  “It  was  the  La 

Hogue  r 

“‘Oh/  says  I  to  my  sister,  ‘the 
La  Hogue  is  off  again  !  What  shall 
we  do?  They’ll  burn  up  our  vessel, 
just  as  they  did  afore.’ 

“  You  see,  there  were  two  vessels  at 
the  wharf,  loaded  with  flour,  and  we 
couldn’t  afford  to  lose  that  in  those 
times.  There  were  the  muskets  of  the 
guard,  and  I  had  a  good  mind  to  take 
them  out  beyond  the  light-house  and 
fire  them  at  the  barges.  I  might  have 
killed  one  or  two ;  but  it  would  have 
done  no  good,  for  they  would  have 
turned  round  and  fired  the  village.” 

‘“I’ll  tell  you  what  we’ll  do,’  says 
I  to  my  sister.  ‘You  take  the  drum, 
and  I’ll  take  the  fife.’ 

“  I  was  fond  of  military  music,  and 
I  could  play  four  tunes.  ‘Yankee 
Doodle  ’  was  my  masterpiece. 

“‘What  good  will  it  do?”  says 
my  sister. 

“  ‘  Scare  them,’  says  I.  ‘  All  you’ve 
got  to  do  is  to  call  the  roll !  I’ll 
scream  the  fife.  We  must  keep  out 
of  sight;  if  they  see  us,  they’ll  surely 
laugh  us  to  scorn.’ 

“  We  ran  down  the  cedar  wood 
and  began  to  play.  Pretty  soon  I 
could  see  the  men  resting  on  their 
oars  and  listening.  When  I  looked 
again,  I  saw  a  flag  flying  from  the 
mast-head  of  the  ship.  Then  my  sis¬ 
ter  began  to  speak,  and  I  said  :  ‘Don’t 
make  a  noise  !  You  make  me  laugh, 
and  I  can’t  pucker  my  mouth.’ 

“  When  I  looked  again,  they  had 
seen  the  flag,  and  turned  about  so 
quick  that  a  man  fell  overboard,  and 
they  had  to  pick  him  up  by  the  back 
of  the  neck  and  haul  him  in. 

“  When  they  went  off,  I  played 
‘Yankee  Doodle.’  ” — Selected. 


Of  all  the  evil  spirits  abroad  at  this 
hour  in  the  world,  insincerity  is  the 
most  dangerous. — Froude . 
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Our  Japanese  Contributors. 

The  Guardian  is  glad  to  greet  its 
new  contributors  from  “  the  Sunrise 
Kingdom. ”  The  lady  who  kindly  in¬ 
troduced  the  article  on  the  life  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Niishima  is  known  at  least  by 
reputation,  to  all  our  readers.  How 
kind  it  is  of  her  to  remember  the 
Guardian  in  faraway  Nippon  !  May 
the  choicest  blessings  of  heaven  attend 
her  and  her  excellent  husband  in  their 
glorious  work. 

Mr.  Kadono  and  our  readers  will, 
we  hope,  become  better  acquainted. 
He  is  a  young  man  of  brilliant  talents, 
who  has  already  done  excellent  service 
in  the  cause  of  Christ.  He  is  now 
pursuing  his  studies  in  the  University 
of  Tokio.  Our  readers  will  join  us 
in  expressing  the  hope  that  he  will 
continue  to  favor  The  Guardian  with 
his  contributions. 

Dr.  Niishima  (or  Neeshima,  as  the 
name  is  more  frequently  written  in 
America)  may  be  regarded  as  the  first 
fruits  of  the  Japanese  mission.  He 
was  a  noble,  Christian  man  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  and  his  death  is 
universally  regretted.  Our  religious 
papers  contain  reminiscences  of  his 
early  life,  or  references  to  his  later 
work,  and  a  sketch  of  his  life  is  there¬ 
fore  especially  timely  and  interesting. 
Let  no  one  fail  to  read  the  life  of  Dr. 
Niishima. 


Courtesy  in  the  Household. 

To  abbreviate  and  neglect  the  forms 
of  politeness  is  really  to  diminish  the 
sentiments  and  the  needs  of  the  heart. 
As  soon  as  one  ceases  to  express  out¬ 
wardly  even  the  most  essential  senti¬ 
ments,  these  sentiments  become  weak¬ 
ened  to  a  certain  degree  in  the  soul ; 
they  lose  something  of  their  delicacy 
and  their  energy.  The  cultivation  of 
the  forms  of  politeness  must  be  begun 
in  family  life  between  husbands  and 


wives,  parents  and  children,  brothers 
and  sisters.  Till  courtesy  is  honored 
in  the  household  it  will  not  appear 
elsewhere. — Ledger. 

Names  of  the  Apostles. 

To  commit  to  memory  the  names 
of  the  twelve  apostles  is  not  an  easy 
task,  as  many  young  folks  have  pain¬ 
fully  discovered.  It  has  been  rendered 
more  easy  by  the  construction  of  the 
following  stanza  which  can  be  remem¬ 
bered  without  much  difficulty  : 

“  These  are  the  twelve  disciples*  names  : 

Peter  and  Andrew,  John  and  James, 

Two  pair  of  brothers,  who  lived  by  the  sea, 
When  Jesus  said  to  them,  ‘  Follow  me.* 

Then  James  the  Less  and  Jude  were  called  too, 
Philip,  and  also  Bartholomew, 

Matthew,  and  Thomas  who  doubted  the  word, 
Simon,  and  Judas  who  sold  his  Lord.” 


Bobby  Shaftoe. 

Almost  every  child  in  America 
knows  the  verses  beginning  : 

“  Bobby  Shaftoe’s  gone  to  sea, 

Silver  buckles  on  his  knee, 

He’ll  come  back  and  marry  me, 

Pretty  Bobby  Shaftoe.” 

It  appears  that  Shaftoe  was  a  histor¬ 
ical  character,  who,  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  was  a  member  of 
parliament.  A  Scotch  family  has  his 
portrait  which  represents  him,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  song,  as  “  fat  and  fair,”  and 
with  long  yellow  locks  curling  around 
his  shoulders.  Whether  he  ever  went 
to  sea  is  not  known. 


Buttons. 

A  friend  inquires  :  “  Why  are  two 
buttons  placed  on  the  back  of  a  coat, 
where  they  are  of  no  use  ?  ”  We  an¬ 
swer  :  They  were  originally  placed 
there  to  support  the  sword-belt,  which 
every  gentleman  wore  two  centuries 
ago.  The  belt  was  buttoned  fast  to 
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them,  and  was  thus  kept  from  falling. 
Since  swords  have  gone  out  of  fashion 
the  buttons  have  been  retained  because 
they  cover  the  place  where  several 
seams  join,  and  to  some  extent  protect 
them  from  wearing  out. 


Tlie  Gazelle. 

The  Gazelle  is  a  form  of  Persian 
verse,  which  like  the  sonnet  in  Euro¬ 
pean  languages,  has  rules  of  its  own 
which  must  be  strictly  observed  in  its 
construction.  Some  years  ago  the 
German  Poet  Riickert  attempted  to 
introduce  the  gazelle  into  German 
literature,  but  we  believe  it  has  never 
before  been  attempted  in  English. 
In  the  following  example  the  word 
gazelle  is  used  in  three  senses  : 

The  Persian  verse,  the  neat  Gazelle, 

Is  graceful  as  the  fleet  gazelle  : 

‘‘  O  maid  whose  eyes  outshine  the  skies, 
Thou  art  my  own,  my  sweet  gazelle ! 

To  win  the  prize  my  spirit  flies 
Away  through  cold  and  heat,  gazelle  ; 

‘‘  Then  heed  my  sighs,”  the  lover  cries, 

“  And  let  us  quickly  meet,  gazelle  ! 

This  is  his  verse,  the  neat  Gazelle — 

I  cast  it  at  thy  feet,  gazelle  !  ” 
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The  Samaritan  Chronicle  ;  or,  The  Book 
of  Joshua,  the  Son  of  Nun.  Translated 
from  the  Arabic,  with  notes  by  Oliver  Turn- 
bull  Crane,  M.A.,  Member  of  the  American 
Oriental  Society.  New  York:  JohnB.Alden, 
Publisher,  1890. 

This  book  is  a  translation  of  the  ancient 
chronicle  of  the  Samaritans,  which  had  long 
been  known  to  European  scholars,  but  has  never 
before  appeared  in  an  English  form.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  been  composed  out  of  earlier 
documents,  about  A.  D.  1300.  On  the  basis  of 
the  Scriptural  narrative  the  Chronicle  relates  a 
number  of  curious  Biblical  legends,  some  of 
which  are  evidently  of  Mohammedan  origin. 
Their  historical  value  is  not  great,  but  as  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  oriental  thought  and  life  they  are  de¬ 
cidedly  interesting.  In  this  respect  they  resem¬ 
ble  Weil’s  “  Biblical  Legends,”  with  which  some 
of  our  readers  are  no  doubt  familiar. 

The  Samaritans  of  Nablus  are  one  of  the 
most  interesting  peoples  in  the  world.  They 
are  the  descendants  of  those  Samaritans  who 
desired  to  be  allowed  to  participate  in  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  second  temple  at  Jerusalem,  but  were 
rejected  by  Ezra.  The  feud  which  began  on 
that  occasion  has  never  been  healed;  and  though 
the  Samaritans  now  number  less  than  two  hun¬ 
dred  members,  their  hatred  of  the  Jews  is  as 
inveterate  as  ever.  They  receive  no  part  of  the 
Scriptures  except  the  five  books  of  Moses,  and 
declare  Moses  to  have  been  the  only  prophet  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  As  for  the  book 
which  is  here  translated,  they  regard  it  with 
great  reverence,  but  do  not  suppose  it  to  be  di¬ 


vinely  inspired.  It  is,  of  course,  very  valuable 
as  a  part  of  the  literature  of  a  remarkable 
people. 

The  translator  has  performed  his  work  with 
unusual  care.  All  the  extant  authorities  have 
been  studied,  and  distinguished  oriental  scholars 
have  been  consulted  with  regard  to  the  meaning 
of  obscure  passages.  Mr.  Crane,  therefore, 
deserves  the  credit  of  having  executed  a  task  of 
great  difficulty  and  importance,  and  his  book 
will,  no  doubt,  be  highly  appreciated  by  all  its 
readers, 

A  Short  History  of  the  Roman  People. 

By  William  F.  Allen,  late  Professor  of  History 

in  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Boston: 

Published  by  Ginn  &  Company.  1890. 

This  book  constitutes  the  second  part  of  the 
Ancient  History  prepared  for  the  use  of  Col¬ 
leges  and  High  Schools  by  Wm.  F.  Allen  and 
P.  V.  N.  Myers.  In  its  publication  there  is  an 
unusual  element  of  sadness,  inasmuch  as  its 
author.  Prof.  Allen,  died  suddenly  on  December 
8th,  1889,  having  just  completed  his  final  cor¬ 
rections  on  the  proof-sheets  of  this  book.  The 
preface  and  index  have,  therefore,  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  another  hand. 

Excellent  histories  of  Rome  are  numerous, 
and  to  add  to  the  number  might  seem  to  be  a 
useless  undertaking.  In  most  instances,  how¬ 
ever,  historical  text-books  are  burdened  with 
details,  and  thus  become  dull  and  hard  to  re¬ 
member.  In  this  respect  Prof.  Allen’s  “  Short 
History”  is  a  decided  improvement  on  its  pre¬ 
decessors.  The  author  appreciates  the  fact  that 
the  elements  in  the  life  of  the  Roman  people 
cannot  be  understood  in  isolation,  but  only  in 
relation  to  each  other.  The  story,  therefore,  in 
his  hands  becomes  fascinating,  and  those  facts 
only  are  related  which  are  necessary  to  its  de¬ 
velopment  and  representation.  Not  a  single 
word  is  wasted,  and  the  salient  facts  are  so 
grouped  as  to  make  a  permanent  impression  on 
the  mind  of  the  student.  The  results  of  the 
most  recent  research  have  been  embodied  in 
the  volume,  which  contains  upwards  of  fifty 
illustrations,  all  derived  from  antique  sources. 
As  a  text-book  for  students  of  the  history  of 
Rome  we  can  heartily  recommend  this  book. 

St.  Nicholas,  for  April,  1890,  New  York : 

Century  Co.,  Union  Square. 

As  a  magazine  for  young  folks,  St.  Nicholas 
stands  unrivalled.  The  leading  article  in  the 
present  number  is  “  Six  Years  in  the  Wilds  of 
Central  Africa,”  by  E.  J.  Glave.who  was  one  of 
Stanley’s  pioneer  officers.  The  frontispiece 
represents  Stanley,  seated  by  a  camp-fire,  telling 
the  story  of  his  fight  with  the  Bangala.  Other 
interesting  articles,  more  especially  intended  for 
young  folks,  are  ‘‘A  Visit  to  John’s  Camp,” 

“  The  Chinese  Giant,”  “  Crowded  Out  of  Crow- 
field,”  ‘‘Marjorie  and  her  Papa,”  and  ‘‘The' 
Bunny  Stories.’  Old  folks  generally  read  St. 
Nicholas  with  as  much  pleasure  as  the  young, 
and  boys  often  continue  their  subscriptions  after 
they  have  grown  up.  It  is,  in  every  respect,  an 
excellent  family  magazine. 

The  Youth’s  Companion.  The  Easter 
number  of  this  excellent  weekly  is  a  beautiful 
and  interesting  number.  Its  cover  is  appropri¬ 
ate  to  the  season,  and  makes  a  very  attractive 
appearance.  The  contents  are  equally  as  at¬ 
tractive  and  very  interesting,  not  only  to  the 
young  but  to  the  old.  Perry  Mason  &  Co., 
Boston,  Mass. 
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Lesson  V. 


Fourth  Sunday  after  Easter.  May  4,  1890. 


THE  RULER’S  DAUGHTER.— Luke  8 :  41,  42  ;  49-50. 


41  And,  behold,  there  came  a  man  named  Jairus. 
and  he  was  a  ruler  of  the  synagogue  ;  and  he  fell 
down  at  J«pus’  feet,  and  besought  him  that  he  would 
come  into  his  house  : 

+2  For  he  had  one  only  daughter,  about  twelve  years 
of  age,  and  she  lay  a  dying.  But  as  he  went  the  people 
thronged  him. 


49  WMifl  he  yet  spake,  there  cometh  one  from  the 
ruler  of  the  synagogue’s  house ,  saving  to  him,  Thy 
daughter  is  dead  ;  trouble  not  the  Master. 

50  Rut  when  Jesus  heard  it,  he  answered  him,  sav¬ 
ing,  Fear  not:  believe  only,  and  she  shall  be  made 
whole. 

GOLDEN  TEXT. 

Fear  not:  believe  only,  and  she 
shall  be  made  whole.— Luke  8  :  50 


51  And  when  he  came  into  the  house,  he  suffered  no 
man  to  go  in,  save  Peter,  and  James,  and  John,  and 
the  father  aud  the  mother  of  the  maiden. 

52  And  all  wept,  and  bewailed  her:  but  he  said, 
Weep  not;  she  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth. 

63  And  they  laughed  him  to  scorn,  knowing  that 
she  was  dead. 

54  And  he  put  them  all  out,  and  took  her  by  the 
hand,  and  called,  saying,  Maid,  arise. 

55  And  her  spiritcame  again,  and  she  arose  straight¬ 
way  :  and  he  commanded  to  give  her  meat. 

56  And  her  parents  were  astonished  :  but  he  charged 
them  that  they  should  tell  no  man  what  was  done. 

DAILY  READINGS. 

M.  Luke  8  :  41-56.  T.  Rom.  4  :  16-25.  "W.  Ezek. 
37:1-10.  Th.  Matt.  9  :  18-26  F  Mark  5  :  35-54.  S. 
John  11  :  1-19.  Su.  John  11  :  20-37. 


Catechism. 

Question  9.  Doth  not  God  then  do  injustice  to  man  by  requiring  from  him,  in  his  law,  that 
which  he  cannot  perform  ? 

Answer.  Not  at  all :  for  God  made  man  capable  of  performing  it;  but  man,  by  the  instigation 
of  the  devil,  and  his  own  wilful  disobedience,  deprived  himself  and  ail  his  posterity  of  those 
divine  gifts. 

Questions  on  the  Lesson. 


BY  BEY.  J.  E. 

What  Is  the  topic  of  the  lesson  ?  Repeat  the  Golden 
Text.  Recite  the  Catechism.  Where  did  Jesus  go 
after  He  had  delivered  a  series  of  parables?  What 
occurred  on  the  sea?  (V.  23  )  What  miracle  did  Jesus 
work  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea?  (V.  33.)  How 
was  He  received  on  His  return  ?  41.  To  what  does 
IiUke  call  attention  by  the  word  behold  ?  What  was 
there  remarkable  about  the  ruler’s  coming?  What 
were  the  duties  of  a  ruler?  Who  constituted  the 
local  Sanhedrim?  What  did  the  coming  of  the  ruler 
show  as  to  the  popularity  of  Jesus  ?  What  trouble 
was  there  at  the  ruler’s  house?  42.  What  circum¬ 
stance  made  the  sorrow  heavier?  How  old  was  she? 
In  what  condition  was  the  girl  ?  How  can  the  appar¬ 
ent  discrepancy  between  the  statement  of  Luke  and 
that  of  Matihew  be  explained?  What  fact  iu  this  in¬ 
cident  shows  the  blessing  of  affliction?  What  two 
things  show  the  ruler’s  strength  of  faith  How  was 
Christ’s  way  impeded  ?  49.  What  delay  occurred  on 
the  way  ?  What  news  was  brought  while  Jesus  was 


HIESTER,  D.D. 

on  the  way?  How  did  this  try  the  ruler’s  faith  ?  Was 
this  delay  accidental  or  providential  ?  In  what  light 
did  the  messenger  regard  Christ’s  coming  now  that 
the  young  girl  was  dead?  Had  the  ruler  and  his 
iriends  any  idea  that  Jesus  could  raise  the  dead?  50. 
In  what  danger  was  the  faith  of  Jairus  now?  How 
did  Jesus  strengthen  it?  51.  Who  were  admitted 
as  witnesses?  52.  Whom  did  Jesus  find  there  ?  Do¬ 
ing  what?  What  was  the  weeping?  What  the  wail¬ 
ing?  What  custom  was  in  vogue  then?  In  what 
points  is  death  like  sleep  ?  Why  did  those  present 
laugh?  54.  Why  were  the  hired  mourners  loath  to 
go  out?  Why  did  Jesus  take  the  girl  by  the  hand  ? 
55.  What  evidence  was  there  of  a  complete  re¬ 
storation  ?  Why  did  He  charge  them  to  tell  no 
man  ? 

Practical  Suggestions. — 1.  The  tendencies  of 
affl.ctions  are  Christ-ward.  2.  It  is  no  trouble  for 
Jesus  to  help  those  who  come  unto  Him.  3.  The 
pious  dead  are  asleep  in  Jesus. 


Notes  on  the  Lesson. 

Time  and  Place. — Autumn  of  a.  d.  28  ;  at  Capernaum.  41.  A  ruler — The  leading  officer 
of  the  synagogue.  Synagogue— A  house  of  worship.  Fell  down  at  Jesus’ feet — To  show 
Him  revertnce.  42.  Twelve  years  of  age — Age  of  maturity  of  girls  in  the  East.  Lay  a 
dying — In  a  dying  condition.  Thronged  him— Crowded  round  Him  so  much  as  to  impede 
His  progress.  49.  Trouble  not  the  Master — Because  they  considered  it  useless.  50.  Fear 
not — Be  not  alarmed.  She  shall  be  made  whole — Restored.  51.  Suffered  no  man  to 
go  in — Into  the  room  where  the  girl  was.  52.  Wept — This  consisted  of  dolorous  ejaculations 
and  groanings.  Bewailed — This  consisted  of  beating  the  breast,  rending  the  outer  garments, 
and  tearing  out  the  hair.  Weep  not — Because  she  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth.  53.  They 
laughed,  etc. — Because  they  were  certain  that  she  was  dead.  54.  Took  her  by  the  hand — 
To  show  that  the  power  comes  from  Him.  And  called  .  .  .  arise — The  spirit  heard  Jesus’ 
voice.  55.  She  arose — An  evidence  that  life  aud  health  were  restored.  To  give  her  meat — 
To  prove  that  she  was  no  ghost.  56.  Tell  no  man — Because  it  might  do  harm. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  LESSON. 

BY  BEY.  J.  E.  HIESTER,  D.D. 


In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  on  which 
Garisc  spoke  the  Parable  of  the  Sower,  He 
and  His  disciples  started  to  sail  across  the 
Sea  of  Galilee  to  Gadara.  On  their  voyage 
they  were  overtaken  by  one  of  those  sudden 
tempests,  which  are  so  common  on  that  sea. 
.Tesus  calmed  the  storm  and  the  sea.  They 
reached  Gadara  in  the  morning,  where  He 
restored  a  demoniac,  and  then  returned  to 
Capernaum.  A  multitude  had  gathered 
together  on  the  western  shore  of  the  lake 
awaiting  His  arrival.  It  was  in  Capernaum 
where  He  wrought  the  miracle  of  which  we 
have  an  account  in  our  lesson  for  to-day. 

41.  And  behold  there  came  a  man  named 
Jairus — By  the  word  “behold”  St.  Luke 
calls  attention  to  the  coming  of  this  man  as 
something  noteworthy.  It  is  remarkable 
that  a  man  who  belonged  to  that  class  of  the 
Jews,  who  were  not  at  all  friendly  to  Jesus, 
should  apply  to  Him  for  help.  And  he  was 
a  ruler  of  the  synagogue — Every  synagogue 
had  a  ruler  who  was  also  the  President  of 
the  college  of  elders.  He  had  charge  of  the 
worship,  the  discipline,  and  all  the  affairs  of 
the  synagogue,  and  was  assisted  by  the 
elders.  These  officers  constituted  a  local 
Sanhedrim.  The  fact  that  a  man  of  such 
high  standing  and  position  in  the  commun¬ 
ity  came  to  Christ  for  help,  shows  that  He 
was  gaining  ground  among  the  higher  class 
of  Jewish  society.  And  he  fell  down  at  Je¬ 
sus'  feet — To  show  Him  the  customary  re¬ 
spect.  And  besought  him  that  he  would  come 
to  his  house — This  request  shows  that  he  had 
faith  in  Christ’s  healing  power,  not  as  strong 
however  as  the  centurion’s,  who  believed 
that  He  could  heal  at  a  distance. 

42.  For  he  had  one  only  daughter — This 
fact  made  the  affliction  all  the  more  painful. 
About  twelve  years  of  age — At  this  age  wom¬ 
en  in  the  East  usually  reach  maturity.  And 
she  lay  a  dying — Mark  and  Luke  speak  of 
her  as  dying,  and  Matthew  as  dead.  In  the 
excitement  of  the  moment  the  father  in  his 
agony  of  grief  may  have  made  use  of  both 
expressions,  “  dying ”  and  “dead.”  When 
he  left  his  home  she  was  in  a  dying  condi¬ 
tion,  and  he  feared  by  this  time  she  was 
dead.  The  coming  of  the  ruler  at  so  late  an 
hour  is  an  illustration  of  the  conduct  of 
many  people,  who  do  all  they  possibly  can 
to  save  the  life  of  the  body,  and  at  last  when 
they  find  that  all  is  of  no  avail,  they  send 
for  the  Saviour  to  save  the  soul  when  the 
patient  is  about  dying.  How  blessed  afflic¬ 
tions  are.  Probably  this  ruler,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  sickness  of  his  daughter,  would 
never  have  come  to  Christ.  His  faith  was 
born  in  the  school  of  affliction.  Two  things 
go  to  show  that  his  faith  was  strong :  1.  He 


expected  Christ  to  heal  his  daughter,  when 
she  had  arrived  at  the  point  of  death  ;  2.  He 
broke  through  the  restraints  of  custom,  pre¬ 
judices  and  social  ties,  and  applied  to  Jesus 
for  help,  whom  the  leaders  of  the  nation 
denounced  and  rejected.  What  will  the 
people  say?  is  enough  to  keep  thousands 
from  coming  to  Christ,  but  the  ruler  did 
not  care  what  the  people  thought.  But  as 
he  went — He  went  immediately  and  His  db- 
ciples  accompanied  Him.  The  people 
thronged  him — Pressed  upon  Him  so  closely 
that  they  almost  suffocated  Him.  Many 
knew  whither  He  was  going,  and  they  went 
along  to  see  what  He  would  do. 

49.  While  he  yet  spake — With  the  woman 
who  had  been  healed  by  touching  the  hem 
of  His  garment.  The  healing  and  the  con¬ 
versation  caused  delay.  There  cometh  one  .  .  . 
saying  to  him ,  Thy  daughter  is  dead — This 
sad  announcement  must  have  exceedingly 
tried  the  faith  of  Jairus.  No  doubt  he 
thought  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  unfortu¬ 
nate  delay,  occasioned  by  the  healing  of  the 
sick  woman,  when  every  minute  was  so  pre¬ 
cious,  my  daughter’s  life  might  have  been 
saved  ;  and  why  could  not  this  woman,  who 
had  suffered  for  twelve  years,  suffer  a  few 
hours  longer,  and  wait  till  my  daughter  was 
rescued  from  death.  This  delay  wa3  all  for 
the  best ;  and  it  was  no  doubt  a  providential 
arrangement.  God  often  brings  about  cer¬ 
tain  events,  coincidences  and  circumstances, 
which  He  causes  to  work  together  for  the 
accomplishment  of  special  purposes,  which 
for  the  time  being  He  keeps  out  of  sight. 
Trouble  not  the  Master — Do  not  worry  the 
Rabbi  or  teacher.  All  is  over — all  hope  is 
gone — she  is  past  help — nothing  can  be  done 
now,  except  to  bury  her.  Worldly  men 
think  that  doing  good  is  a  trouble.  The 
greatest  trouble  which  we  cause  the  Master 
is,  that  we  trouble  Him  so  little.  The  ruler 
and  his  friends  had  faith  in  Christ’s  healing 
power  ;  but  they  had  no  idea  that  He  had 
power  to  raise  the  dead,  and  had  control 
over  souls  in  the  other  world.  Their  faith 
did  not  reach  beyond  the  line  where  the 
seen  and  the  unseen  meet. 

50.  But  when  Jesus  heard  it — The  mes¬ 
sage  of  the  friends  of  the  ruler  was  not  in¬ 
tended  for  the  ears  of  Jesus,  and  hence  it 
was  spoken  in  a  low  tone;  but  Jesus  over¬ 
heard  it.  And  he  answered  him ,  saying , 
Fear  not — Probably  the  ruler’s  faith  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  give  way,  and  hence  Jesus  en¬ 
couraged  him.  Faith  as  well  as  love  “  cast- 
eth  out  fear.”  It  must  not  stop  short  of 
anything  which  is  in  reach  of  Almighty 
power.  And  she  shall  be  made  whole — Shall 
be  raised  up,  restored. 
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51.  And  when  he  came  into  the  house — He 
was  confronted  with  every  sign  of  dea  h. 
He  suffered  no  man  to  go  in — It  would  have 
done  the  crowd  no  good,  for  their  motive 
for  being  there  was  none  but  curiosity. 
Save  Peter ,  James  and  John — They  were  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  witnesses  of  the  miracle  about 
to  be  wrought,  si  nd  the  father  and  the  mother 
of  the  maiden — They  were  admitted  because 
they  were  the  parents  of  the  maiden. 

52.  And  all  wept  and  bewailed  her — The 
professional  mourners  and  the  hired  min¬ 
strels,  friends,  servants  and  neighbors,  who 
made  a  great  noise  and  tumult,  to  make  death 
appear  as  sad  as  possible.  The  weeping 
consisted  of  dolorous  ejaculations  and  loud 
groanings;  and  the  wailing,  of  the  beating 
of  the  breast,  of  the  rending  of  the  outer 
garments,  and  of  tearing  out  the  hair.  Pro¬ 
fessional  mourners  were  hired  for  the  occa¬ 
sion.  Even  the  poorest  were  required  to 
provide  for  a  funeral,  two  flute  players,  and 
one  wailing  woman.  But  he  said,  Weep  not. 
This  means  that  no  funeral  procession  would 
issue  from  the  ruler’s  house.  They  were 
words  of  comfort,  and  raised  expectations. 
For  she  is  not  dead ,  but  sleepeth — Sleep  is  but 
another  name  for  death.  Death  is  often 
called  sleep  in  the  Bible,  especially  the  death 
of  Christians.  There  is  a  close  resemblance 
between  the  two  :  1.  They  are  both  a  state 
of  rest ;  2.  Both  are  followed  by  a  re  waken¬ 


ing  ;  3.  In  both  there  is  a  continuance  of 
life;  4.  Neither  can  be  evaded.  And  they 
laughed  him  to  scorn — They  were  sure  that 
the  maiden  was  dead.  And  thus  they  con¬ 
firmed  the  sad  news  which  the  messenger 
brought  to  the  ruler  on  his  way  home. 
There  are  men  who  assert  that  this  maiden, 
the  young  man  at  Nain,  and  Lazarus  were 
not  dead,  but  had  all  fallen  into  a  swoon. 
Now  if  this  were  true,  the  incidents  would 
be  equivalent  to  a  miracle  ;  and  it  would  re¬ 
quire  a  greater  degree  of  faith  to  .believe 
that  the  only  three  cas^s  recorded  of  Christ 
raising  the  dead  were  all  cases  of  suspended 
animation,  than  it  does  to  believe  in  an  out 
and  out  miracle.  We  cannot  escape  believ¬ 
ing  in  miracles. 

54.  And  he  put  all  out — By  force,  for  fear¬ 
ing  loss  of  payment  of  wages,  they  resisted. 
And  took  her  by  the  hand — To  show  that  the 
power  came  from  Him.  And  called ,  saying, 
Maid  arise — His  voice  reached  her  spirit, 
wherever  it  was.  And  she  rose  straightway 
— Immediately.  This  shows  that  both  life 
and  health  were  restored.  And  he  command¬ 
ed  to  give  her  meat — To  prove  that  she  was 
not  a  ghost.  This  suggests  that  the  new 
Christian  life,  which  is  a  risen  life,  must  be 
fed. 

56.  And  charged  them  that  they  should  tell 
no  man — Because  the  notoriety  of  the  mira¬ 
cle  might  arouse  Messianic  fanaticism. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  AND  SUGGESTIVE. 

BY  BEY.  D.  W.  EBBERT. 


V erse  41 .  There  cam e  a  man  named  Jairus, 
and  he  was  a  ruler  of  the  synagogue ;  and  he 
fell  down  and  besought  him ,  that  he  would 
come  into  his  house.  This  ruler  was  now  in 
trouble.  The  shadow  had  been  cast  upon 
his  home  and  was  resting  on  his  only  child. 
Physicians  had  prescribed,  consulted,  and 
had  announced  the  patient  beyond  recovery. 
There  is  no  other  human  hope;  the  child 
is  dying:  one  hope  remains — why  not  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  great  Physician  ?  So,  without 
entrusting  to  another,  Jairus  came  himself, 
and  made  his  case  known  at  once.  He 
knew  what  he  wanted,  a  great  matter  with 
petitioners.  When  we  want  something,  we 
will  ask.  A  sense  of  need  inspires  utter¬ 
ance.  When  we  know  what  to  pray  for, 
we  can  and  will  pray.  This  ruler  wanted 
Jesus  in  his  house.  There  is  no  one  who 
will  do  us  more  good  than  He;  let  us, 
therefore,  beseech  him  to  come. 

Verse  43.  He  had  an  only  daughter ;  .  .  . 
and  she  lay  a  dying.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
only  way  to  reach  the  ruler’s  heart — just  to 
gather  the  lamb,  to  get  the  sheep  to  come 


to  Him.  When  the  only  child,  or  any  one, 
“lay  a  dying,”  the  purpose  is  to  draw  the 
earnest  friends  and  relations  into  Jesus’ 
presence  that  He  might  make  known  His 
power  and  grace.  Happy  the  household 
which,  in  the  hour  of  sorrow,  will  seek 
after  the  Saviour.  Oh,  the  dreariness  of 
that  home  of  a  broken  family  circle  where 
Jesus  is  not. 

It  was  a  girl  of  twelve  years  who  “  lay  a 
dying.”  Then  the  young  may  die  ;  and  at 
that  hour  of  walking  through  the  valley 
and  shadow  of  death  they  need  the  rod  and 
staff  of  the  Lord  to  comfort  them. 

Verse  49.  While  he  yet  spake,  there  cometh 
one  .  .  .  saying,  Thy  daughter  is  dead.  “If 
the  child  is  dead,  why  call  her  back?”  Who 
would  call  back  a  friend  from  summer  to 
winter;  from  the  land  where  the  moon  is  as 
the  sun,  and  the  sun  is  bright  seven  times 
beyond  himself,  to  the  land  of  night  and 
coldness,  and  ice  and  bitter  desolation  ? 

“Let  the  angels  take  her 
In  Goo’s  acie. 

Dust  to  dust 
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Must  thou  thus  forsake  her? 

Ay,  thou  must. 

Will  the  straiiger  wrong  her?” 

Db.  Joseph  Parkeb. 

“Thus  little  children  die — some  in  the 
sweet  bud,  some  in  the  fallen  blossom,  but 
never  too  early  to  make  heaven  fairer  and 
sweeter  with  their  immortal  bloom.’’ — - 
Wordsworth. 

Verse  49.  Trouble  not  the  Master .  Yet 
the  word  says,  “  In  the  day  of  trouble  call 
upon  Me.”  “The  only  thing  that  troubles 
the  Master  is  that  we  trouble  Him  so  little. 
And  the  deeper  our  despair,  and  the  more 
dire  our  extremity,  the  more  He  delights  to 
have  us  come  and  cast  our  care  and  sorrow 
on  Him.  The  greater  the  emergency,  the 
greater  the  opportunity  for  Him  to  show 
forth  the  glory  of  God.  They  knew  the 
child  was  dead,  but  did  not  know  that  Jesus 
had  power  to  raise  the  dead  as  easily  as 
heal  the  sick.”— Pentecost. 

Verse  50.  Jesus  .  .  .  answered.  .  .  Fear 
not;  believe  only,  and  she  shall  be  made 
whole.  How  often  rang  out  such  words 
as  these  from  the  lips  of  Jesus.  God’s  re¬ 
sources  are  beyond  us,  out  of  our  sight. 
Hopeless  as  cases  appear  to  us,  they  are  not 
hopeless  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord.  With 
Abraham,  let  us  “  stagger  not  through  un¬ 
belief,  but  count  that  God  is  able  to  raise 
up  even  from  the  dead.”  Jesus  breaks  not 
ilie  broken  reed,  but  strengthens  the  soul 
by  a  sure  promise,  “She  shall  be  made 
whole.”  What  delightful  encouragement 
this  truth  affords  us. 

Verse  51.  He  suffered  no  man  to  go  in, 
save  Peter,  and  James  and  John,  and  the 
father  and  mother  of  the  maiden.  Not  every¬ 
body  was  to  be  witness  to  the  power  of 
Christ.  Those  excluded  had  by  their  un¬ 
belief  excluded  themselves.  Not  every  one 
will  have  part  with  Jesus  in  the  resurrec¬ 
tion.  Those  privileged  to  witness  the  great 
works  of  Jesus  will  be  asked  later  on  to 
bear  testimony  in  the  severer  trial  of  faith. 
Thus  it  was  with  these  three  disciples. 

Verse  52.  All  wept  and  bewailed  her ;  but 
he  said,  Weep  not;  she  is  not  dead,  but 
sleepeth.  Jesus  does  not  forbid  grief,  but 
excG-sive  grief  shows  unbelief  in  His  com¬ 
forting  and  resurrection  power.  Perhaps 
it  was  the  bewailing  he  would  rebuke;  for 
this  would  be  too  much  like  sorrowing  with¬ 
out  hope.  Death  is  like  sleep,  as  the  dead 
shall  be  awakened  in  the  last  day,  when 
the  spirit  is  called  back  to  the  body  suited 
to  the  resurrection.  It  is  the  separation  of 
body  and  spirit  that  makes. “  sleep  ;  ”  not 
that  the  disembodied  spirit  is  in  a  state  of 
sleep. 

Verse  52.  And  they  laughed  him  to  scorn. 
They  had  seen  hundreds  of  children  dead 
before  like  this  young  girl.  People  are 


laughing  at  expressions  in  the  word  of  God 
to-dav.  But  to  laugh  brings  no  privilege  to 
the  scorner,  and  does  him  no  good,  nor  will 
it  prevent  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  to 
the  righteous.  The  scorner  shall  be  “put 
out  ”  irom  the  glorious  presence  of  Jesus 
Christ,  to  where  there  shall  be  weeping  and 
bewailing  in  an  awful  sense. 

Verse  54.  Took  her  by  the  hand,  saying, 
Maid  arise.  She  could  not  take  Jesus  by 
the  hand,  hence  He  took  hers.  The  touch 
must  take  place.  Helpless  as  the  maiden 
was,  Jesus  did  what  she  could  not  do. 

Verse  55.  And  her  spirit  came  again ,  and 
she  arose.  She  did  not  come  back  herself,  but 
in  response  to  the  call  of  Jesus.  The  living 
Christ  has  all  power.  All  the  dead  shall 
yet  hear  His  voice  and  come  forth  from 
their  graves. 

Verse  56.  Her  parents  were  astonished. 
More  than  they  had  expected  had  been 
done  for  them.  Their  weak  faith  was  re¬ 
warded.  “  Blessed  be  God,  even  the  Father 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Father  of 
mercies,  and  the  God  of  all  comfort;  who 
comforteth  us  in  all  tribulation,  that  we 
may  be  able  to  comfort  them  which  are 
in  any  trouble  by  the  comfort  wherewith 
we  ourselves  are  comforted  by  God.”  2  Cor. 
1 :  3,  4. 


Lesson  Points. 

V.  41.  Carry  all  trouble  to  Jesus  in 
prayer.  To  Him  true  faith  will  guide. 

V.  42.  Death  comes  to  all  homes,  and  to 
young  and  old. 

V.  49.  The  Master  waits  to  be  troubled 
by  the  troubled. 

V.  50.  Jesus,  by  His  word  and  Spirit, 
will  strengthen  little  faith 

V.  51.  Special  privileges  are  granted  to 
those  who  are  nearest  the  Master. 

V.  52.  Not  all  will  sleep  ;  but  all  will  be 
changed. 

V.  53.  Scorning  at  the  word  of  Christ 
will  result  in  the  scorner  being  “put  out” 
from  the  presence  of  Christ  in  glory. 

V.  54.  Jesus  has  power  over  death  and 
is  the  surety  of  our  own  glorious  resurrec¬ 
tion. 

V.  55.  The  world  of  spirits  is  within  the 
range  of  Jesus’  voice. 


THE  RHLER’s  DAUGHTER. 

I.  A  Father’s  Solicitude,  v.  41 ;  II. 
Fatally  III,  vs.  42,  49;  III.  Mourned 
Oyer,  v.  52 ;  IV.  Raised  by  the  Power 
of  Christ,  vs.  49-55 ;  V.  Cared  For,  v. 
55 ;  Rejoiced  Over,  v.  56. 
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Lesson  VI.  Fifth  Sunday  after  Easter;  May  11,  1890. 


FEEDING  THE  MULTITUDE.— Luke  9  : 10-17. 


10  And  the  apostles,  when  they  were  returned,  told 
him  all  that  they  had  done.  And  he  took  them,  and 
went  aside  privately  into  a  desert  place  belonging  to 
the  city  called  Bethsaida. 

11  And  the  people,  when  they  knew  it,  followed 
him  :  and  he  received  them,  and  spake  unto  them  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  healed  them  that  had  need 
of  healing. 

12  And  when  the  day  began  to  wear  away,  then 
came  the  twelve,  and  said  unto  him.  Send  the  multi¬ 
tude  away,  that  they  may  go  into  the  towns  and  coun¬ 
try  round  about,  and  lodge,  and  get  victuals  :  for  we 
are  h* re  in  a  desert  place. 

13  But  he  said  unto  them,  Give  ye  them  to  eat.  And 


they  said,  We  have  no  more  but  five  loaves  and  two 
fishes  :  except  we  should  go  and  buy  meat  for  all  this 
people. 

14  For  they  were  a*v>nt  five  thousand  men.  And  he 
said  to  his  disciples,  Make  them  sit  down  by  fifties  in 
a  company. 

15  And  they  did  so,  and  made  them  all  sit  down. 

16  Then  he  took  the  five  loaves  and  the  two  fishes, 
and  looking  up  to  heaven,  he  blessed  them,  and  brake, 
and  gave  to  the  disciples  to  set  before  the  multitude. 

17  And  they  did  eat,  and  were  all  filled  :  and  there 
was  taken  up  of  fragments  that  remained  to  them 
twelve  baskets. 


GOLDEN  TEXT. 

Jesus  said  unto  tliem,  I  am  the 
bread  of  life. — John  6:  35. 


DAILY  READINGS. 

M.  Luke  9:  10-17.  T.  Matt.  14:  13-21.  W.  Mark  8  : 
1-9.  Th.  John  6:  5-14.  F.  Ex.  16:  14-21.  S.  1  Kings 
17:  1-16.  Su.  John  6:  4i-59. 


Catechism. 

Question  10.  Will  God  suffer  such  disobedience  and  rebellion  to  go  unpunished  ? 

Answer.  By  no  means,  but  is  terribly  displeased  with  our  original  as  well  as  actual  sins;  and 
will  punish  them  in  His  just  judgment  temporally  and  eternallv,  as  He  hath  declared,  “  Cur  ted  is 
every  one  that  continueth  not  in  all  things  which  are  written  in  the  book  of  the  law,  to  do  them." 


Questions  on  the  Lesson. 


BY  BEY.  J.  E.  HIESTER,  D.D. 


What  is  the  topic  of  the  lesson  ?  Repeat  the  Golden 
Text.  Recite  the  Catechism.  How  long  an  interval 
is  there  between  our  last  lesson  and  this  ?  What  oc¬ 
curred  during  this  interval?  10.  What  report  did 
t«i8  disciples  make  after  their  return?  Where  did 
Jesus  take  them  then?  For  what  object?  Where 
and  what  kind  of  a  place  was  this  ?  How  did  they 
travel?  11.  How  and  why  did  the  multitude  follow? 
How  far  was  it?  How  did  Jesus  receive  the  people? 
What  did  He  do  for  them?  What  position  does  the 
kingdom  of  God  occupy  in  the  world’s  history?  13. 
What  was  the  condition  of  the  multitude?  How  did 
the  disciples  propose  to  provide  for  them  ?  What  did 
they  mean  by  this?  What  made  the  situation  so  per¬ 
plexing?  Why  were  the  people  without  food  ?  Why 
did  the  disciples  not  buy  food?  13.  What  reply  did 
Jesus  make  to  their  request?  Could  they  do  this? 
Does  God  ever  command  impossibilities?  How  much 
food  had  they  on  hand?  What  were  these  loaves 


usually?  How  were  fishes  prepared  ?  14.  How  many 
people  were  present  ?  How  was  the  multitude  ar¬ 
ranged?  Why?  By  whose  order?  What  does  this 
teach  us?  WhatkiDd  of  order  should  prevail  at  our 
tables?  15.  Y/bat  kind  of  order  should  prevail  at  our 
spiritual  meals  in  church?  16.  What  did  Jesus  do 
before  the  dLtribution  of  the  food?  What  does 
“  blessed  ”  mean  ?  In  what  did  the  miracle  consi-t? 
What  two  facts  prove  that  the  quantity  of  the  food 
was  increased  ?  IT.  What  facts  show  that  there 
was  enough  for  all?  What  was  done  with  the  frag¬ 
ments?  What  does  this  teach  us?  Why  is  it  so 
important  to  gather  up  the  fragments?  How  much 
was  left  ?  Of  what  is  the  remainder  a  sign  ? 

Practical  Suggestions.— 1.  We  are  fed  at  Christ’9 
table  both  temporally  and  spiritually.  3.  Order  and 
system  are  necessary  to  successful  work.  3.  The 
waste  of  fragments  is  a  great  loss. 


Notes  on  the  Lesson. 


Time  and  Place. — April,  a.  d.  29;  the  plain  of  Bethsaida.  10.  Returned — To  Caper- 
Daum  from  their  missionary  tour.  And  went  aside — To  the  east  side  of  the  lake  on  account 
of  Herod  Antipas,  who  slew  John  the  Baptist  Deseit  place — An  uninhabited  grazing  regi<  n. 
11.  The  people  .  .  .  followed — By  land,  about  six  miles  from  Capernaum.  12.  When  the 
day  began  to  wear  away — Toward  evening.  Send  the  multitude  away — Because  there 
was  no  supply  in  that  desert  place  13.  Give  ye  them  to  eat —This  was  to  try  the  fai:h  of 
the  disciples.  Loaves — Cakes  usually  about  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  less  than  an  in  h  in 
thickne-s.  14.  About  five  thousand  men — Women  and  children  not  included.  Make 
them  sit  down — Recline.  By  fifties — In  groups.  This  was  for  the  sake  of  order  and  con¬ 
venience.  15.  Made  them  all  sit  down — All  obeyed  the  order.  16  Blessed  them — Gave 
thanks.  To  the  disciples — Tmy  were  the  waite  s.  17.  All  filled — This  shows  that  there 
was  enough.  Fragments — Remainder.  Twelve  baskets — More  than  in  the  beginning. 
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EXPLANATION  OP  THE  LESSON. 

BY  REV.  J.  E.  HIESTER,  D.D. 


Immediately  after  the  raising  of  Jairus’ 
daughter  Jesus  cured  two  blind  men  and  a 
dumb  demoniac.  There  was  an  interval  of 
several  months  between  the  events  in  our 
lesson  for  to-day  and  those  recorded  in  our 
last  one.  During  this  interval  occurred  the 
second  visit  of  Jesus  to  Nazareth  and  His 
second  rejection  by  the  Nazarenes,  the 
third  missionary  tour  of  Jesus  through 
Galilee,  the  mission  of  the  Twelve  and 
their  return,  the  murder  of  John  the  Bap¬ 
tist  at  Castle  Machserus,  the  retirement  of 
Christ  and  His  disciples  to  the  wilderness. 
Our  lesson  for  to-day  gives  us  an  account 
of  what  occurred  in  the  wilderness. 

10.  And  the  apostles ,  when  they  were  re¬ 
turned —  From  their  missionary  tour  of 
teaching  and  healing  throughout  Galilee, 
on  which  Jesus  had  sent  them,  two  by  two, 
in  order  that  they  might  learn  to  perform 
their  work  without  His  personal  presence. 
Told  him,  all  that  they  had  done — They  made 
a  full  report  of  their  work,  their  trials  and 
their  success.  And  he  took  them  and  went 
aside  privately —  Apart  from  the  thronging 
multitudes.  Into  a  desert  place — An  unin¬ 
habited  and  an  uncultivated  region,  which 
was  not  exactly  a  wilderness,  but  a  grazing 
tract  of  country.  This  retirement  was 
partly  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  rest, 
and  partly  for  securing  safety.  By  order 
of  Herod  Antipas,  John  the  Baptist  had 
been  executed.  Herod  had  made  inquiries 
after  Jesus,  probably,  for  an  evil  purpose. 
To  escape  from  the  danger,  Jesus  passed 
over  into  the  province  of  Philip.  Belonginy 
to  the  city  of  Bethsaida — The  lands  adjacent 
to  a  city  were  considered  a  part  of  it,  and 
were  cultivated,  or  grazed,  by  its  inhabit¬ 
ants.  Jesus  retired  to  the  east  of  Bethsaida 
Julias,  which  was  situated  a  few  miles 
northeast  of  Capernaum. 

11.  And  the  people ,  when  they  hiew  it — 
That  Jesus  had  left  them  in  a  boat  for  the 
flesert  place  near  Bethsaida.  Followed  him 
— Walked  round  the  head  of  the  lake  along 
its  shore.  The  distance  from  Capernaum 
was  not  more  than  six  or  eight  miles.  The 
reasons  which  led  the  multitude  to  follow 
Him  were  various:  some  followed  Him 
from  curiosity.  Among  this  class  were 
many  pilgrims  to  the  Passover  at  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  who  had  turned  aside  to  see  and  to 
hear  the  man  of  whom  they  had  heard  so 
much.  Many  followed  Him  on  account  of 
His  teachings  and  His  miracles.  Others 
were  carried  along  by  the  general  excite¬ 
ment  and  enthusiasm  ;  others,  again,  from 
a  desire  to  have  part  in  the  kingdom  which 
they  believed  He  would  set  up  soon.  And 
he  received  them — Welcomed  them,  and  was 


ready  to  do  them  good,  as  He  always  was. 
And  spoke  to  them  of  the  kingdom — The 
kingdom  of  heaven,  which  He  had  come 
to  set  up  on  earth,  and  which  was  to  be  a 
kingdom  of  love,  of  truth  and  of  righteous¬ 
ness,  This  kingdom  has  many  aspects,  and 
is  a  subject  so  rich  that  it  cannot  be  dis¬ 
missed  with  a  sentence  or  two,  as  the  many 
parables  of  our  Lord  abundantly  prove.  It 
is  a  fundamental  truth  and  a  central  factor 
in  the  world’s  history.  And  healed  them 
that  had  need  of  healing — For  the  good  of 
men  Jesus  sacrificed  the  rest  which  He  had 
hoped  to  find  in  retirement. 

12.  And  when  the  day  began  to  wear  away 
— Late  in  the  afternoon,  towards  evening. 
Then  came  the  twelve — Probably  after  a  con¬ 
sultation  among  themselves  in  reference  to 
the  difficulties  of  the  situation.  Here  were 
over  five  thousand  people  together — in  the 
wilderness  —  the  night  not  far  off — and 
nothing  to  eat.  The  situation  was  per¬ 
plexing,  indeed.  And  said  unto  him ,  Send 
the  multitude  away — The  dismissal  of  the 
people  was  apparently  the  only  solution  of 
the  existing  difficulty  which  presented  itself 
to  their  minds.  It  is  really  strange  that  to 
none  of  the  apostles  the  idea  of  a  miracle 
suggested  itself  as  a  way  out  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty.  That  they  may  go  into  the  towns  and 
country  round  about — This  implies  that  the 
disciples  did  not  expect  the  multitude  to 
return  to  their  home*;  but  by  scattering 
they  hoped  all  might  find  food  and  lodging 
in  the  hamlets  and  villages  not  very  far 
away.  The  crowd,  in  their  haste  to  follow 
Jesus,  had  made  no  provision  for  their 
bodily  wants.  For  we  are  here  in  a  desert 
place — That  is,  in  a  grassy  wilderness, 
where  there  were  no  grain,  no  bread,  no 
fruit,  no  roots. 

13.  And  he  said  unto  them ,  Give  ye  them 
to  eat — This  was  said  to  test  their  faith. 
Perhaps  nothing  tries  faith  more  than  when 
seeming  impossibilities  are  commanded  to 
be  done;  but  God  never  commands  the 
impossible.  There  is  implied  in  every  com¬ 
mandment  a  possibility  of  obedience.  We 
have  no  more  than  five  loaves — The  loaves 
were  made  of  barley  meal,  in  the  form  of 
cakes,  usually  eight  inches  in  diameter, 
and  less  than  an  inch  in  thickness;  their 
substance  was  somewhat  like  our  crackers. 
And  two  fishes — The  original  implies  that 
they  were  small.  They  were  usually  dried 
or  pickled.  Except  we  should  go  and  buy 
meat  for  all  this  people — Philip,  as  we  are 
informed  by  St.  John,  suggested  that  two 
hundred  pennyworth  of  bread  ($34)  would 
not  be  sufficient.  This  estimation  would 
be  an  allowance  of  one- half  to  two-thirds 
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of  a  cent’s  worth  of  bread  to  each  individ¬ 
ual.  Even  admitting  that  then  the  pur¬ 
chasing  capacity  of  money  was  considerably 
greater  than  it  is  now,  it  can  be  seen  at  a 
glance  that  the  estimated  quantity  would 
prove  insufficient  for  feeding  five  thousand 
people,  who  had  had  nothing  to  eat  all  day, 
and  who  had  walked  from  five  to  ten  miles 
that  day. 

14.  For  they  were  about  five  thousand — 
Women  and  children  not  included.  Make 
them  sit  down — Make  them  recline,  which 
was  the  customary  posture  at  meals.  By 
fifties  in  a  company  —  This  was  for  the 
sake  of  order  and  convenience.  This  ar¬ 
rangement  enabled  the  disciples,  who  acted 
as  waiters  at  the  table,  to  pass  between  the 
different  groups,  serve  each  individual  and 
omit  none.  Besides,  this  arrangement 
would  preserve  order.  This  table  in  the 
wilderness  was  the  Lord’s  table,  where  the 
Lord’s  order  and  rules  were  enforced.  This 
fact  suggests  to  us  that  there  should  also  be 
ordpr,  rules  and  good  manners  at  our  family 
tables.  Above  all,  there  should  be  prayer 
and  thanksgiving  at  our  tables. 

15.  And  they  did  so,  etc. — Christ’s  order 
was  carried  out.  His  order  should  be  car¬ 
ried  out  at  our  spiritual  meals,  in  our 
churches,  in  our  meetings  for  worship  and 
at  the  table  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  In  all 


these  order,  peace  and  love  should  pre¬ 
vail. 

•  16.  And  he  took  the  five  loav's  and  the  two 

fishes — Into  His  own  hand.  Blessed  them — 
Gave  thanks.  The  Jews  believed  ‘‘that  eat¬ 
ing  without  thanksgiving  was  stealing  bread 
from  God.”  And  brake,  and  gave  to  the  dis¬ 
ciples  to  set  before  the  multitude — To  distrib¬ 
ute  the  food.  At  this  point  the  miracle 
began.  That  the  supply  on  hand  increased 
in  the  breaking  and  in  the  distribution  is 
proved  by  two  facts:  1.  There  was  much 
more  left  after  the  meal  than  the  origin  *1 
quantity.  2.  The  five  thousand  were  all 
filled.  Probably  also  the  nourishing  quality 
was  increased. 

17.  And  they  did  eat ,  and  were  all  filled — 
No  empty  stomachs,  but  all  were  full  and 
satisfied.  And  there  were  taken  up  —  By 
Christ’s  command.  Of  fragments  that  re¬ 
mained — This  teaches  us  to  be  economical, 
and  not  to  waste  God’s  gifts.  Our  duty  is 
to  gather  fragments — fragments  of  time,  of 
money,  of  knowledge,  of  opportunity,  of 
privileges  and  blessings.  Our  life  is  largely 
made  up  of  fragments;  and  if  we  do  not 
take  care  of  them,  we  will  never  come  to 
anything.  Twelve  baskets  —  About  twelve 
times  as  much  as  in  the  beginning.  Where 
the  blessing  of  God  is,  there  is  always 
something  left. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  AND  SUGGESTIVE. 

BY  REV.  D.  W.  EBBERT. 


Verse  10.  And  the  apostles,  when  they  were 
returned,  told  him  all  that  they  had  done. 
There  will  surely  be  a  return  of  the  seed 
sower,  and  it  will  not  be  an  empty-handed 
return  on  the  part  of  the  faithful  laborer. 
The  teacher  needs  to  report  liis  work  to  the 
Master  frequently.  By  daily  prayer  make 
a  daily  return  and  also  receive  daily  in¬ 
structions.  In  every  great  business  house 
reports  accurately  prepared  are  frequently 
required  from  every  department.  So  anni¬ 
versary  occasions  are  best  improved  by  tell¬ 
ing  what  the  Lord  has  done  for  us  and  what 
we  have  done  for  Him. 

Verse  10.  And  he  took  them  and  went 
aside  privately.  One  may  expect  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  work  for  Christ  and  His  king¬ 
dom.  Those  private,  closet  audiences  with 
the  Master  are  most  delightful.  By  such 
Jesus  both  removes  the  sting  of  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  fits  us  for  greater  achievements. 
If  we  only  copy  after  Jesus  in  the  spirit  of 
our  work  in  the  Church,  as  a  child  care¬ 
fully  follows  the  model  copy  in  learning  to 
write,  we  will  see  how  our  imperfections 
will  aid  us  in  apprehending  Christ,  as 
Christ  apprehends  us. 

Verse  11.  And  the  people,  when  they  knew 


it,  followed  him,  and  he  received  them.  A 
great  work  consists  in  our  telling  the  mul¬ 
titude  of  Jesus.  It  is  necessary  to  preach 
and  teach  for  this  very  purpose,  to  bring 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth  unto  all.  There 
is  a  double  encouragement  to  earnestly  un¬ 
dertake  as  heralds  of  the  truth,  because 
people  will  follow  Christ  as  the  Father  will 
draw  them,  and  because  Jesus  will  receive 
all  who  come.  The  gospel  is  to  be  preached 
in  all  the  world  to  every  creature,  in  order 
that  eventually  there  shall  be  a  gathering 
of  the  people  to  Christ. 

Verse  11.  He  spake  unto  them  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God,  and  healed  them  that  had  need 
of  healing.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  not  in 
word  only,  but  in  power.  Jesus  spake  of 
the  kingdom,  and  then  practically  con¬ 
firmed  His  teaching  by  healing  their 
bodies.  There  is  power  in  the  gospel  to 
instruct  and  heal.  But  there  will  be  heal¬ 
ing  only  as  there  is  the  felt  need.  None 
are  saved  against  their  will.  The  self- 
righteous  and  the  self-justifier  will  not  be 
healed,  because  they  believe  themselves 
whole,  and  the  whole  need  not  the  physi¬ 
cian.  “  If  we  confess  our  sins,  He  is  faith¬ 
ful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins  and  to 
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cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness.”  1 
John  1 :  9. 

Verse  12.  The  twelve  said ,  Send  the  mul¬ 
titude  away ,  that  they  may  go  .  .  .  and  get 
victuals.  Here  is  represented  the  world’s 
charity.  It  would  have  the  multitudes  fed 
by  shortening  religious  services  for  that 
purpose.  Here  is  the  world’s  faith  also 
exhibited,  in  this  that  each  one  can  care 
for  himself  better  than  the  living  Christ 
can  feed  the  soul.  The  method  of  the 
world  is  to  “send  them  away.”  To  the 
children  the  world  says :  “  Send  them 
away,”  also.  Too  often  members  of  the 
Church  argue  after  the  same  manner,  and 
from  some  churches  people  are  dismissed 
with  their  spirits  ahungered.  There  ought 
to  be  and  is  in  the  Church  of  Christ  bread 
enough  and  to  spare  for  all  who  come.  It 
is  a  fact  that  too  many  have  been  driven 
away  to  buy  victuals.  Where  are  all  the 
young  people?  Why  are  the  children  not 
tarrying  for  the  regular  church  repast?  It 
may  be  the  fault  of  the  under-shepherds 
and  overseers.  At  any  rate,  when  people 
are  not  coming  to  the  Church,  she  should 
bestir  herself  to  comply  with  the  true  call 
of  God  to  “  feed  my  sheep,”  “  fold  the 
lambs,”  “  govern  the  flock.” 

Verse  13.  But  he  said,  Give  ye  them  to  eat. 
Jesus  Christ  is  grand  in  emergencies.  What 
He  did  may  be  taken  as  an  index  of  what 
He  will  do  whenever  the  need  arises.  He 
is  a  great  Giver  Himself,  and  demands  of 
all  His  f  Jlowers  to  apply  the  maxim : 
“  Freely  ye  have  received ;  freely  give.” 
Lend  Him  a  boat,  and  you  get  a  miracu¬ 
lous  draft  of  fishes.  “  You  never  know 
how  much  you  have,”  says  Dr.  Joseph 
Parker,  “till  you  begin  to  give.  The  thing 
given  with  the  right  spirit  grows  with  the 
giving.  If  I  were  my  own  treasurer,  I 
should  be  poor  in  a  month  ;  I  would  not 
know  what  had  been  done  with  the  money. 
But,  taking  it  always  from  Him,  in  the  act 
of  giving  it  to  Him  it  grows  in  the  giving.” 
The  giving  fountain  is  clear  and  pure;  the 
receiving  bog  is  malarious  and  foul. 

Verse  16.  Then  he  took  the  five  loaves  and 
the  two  fishes.  It  was  all  the  twelve  had. 
No  doubt  it  was  the  provision  intended  for 
themselves  and  Jesus.  These  they  gave  to 
Christ.  He  multiplied  them,  and  fed  five 
thousand.  Christ  has  power  to  do  much 
with  little.  When  people  laughed  at  The¬ 
resa  when  she  proposed  to  build  a  great 
orphanage  and  had  but  three  shillings  to 
begin  with,  she  replied  :  “  With  three  shil¬ 
lings  Theresa  can  do  nothing;  but  with 
God  and  her  three  shillings  there  is  nothing 
Theresa  cannot  do.”  The  reason  of  lack  of 
success  with  many  is,  they  use  their  little 
store  without  passing  it  through  the  hands 
of  Christ. 


Verse  16.  And  looking  up  to  heaven,  he 
blessed  them,  and  brake ,  and  gave  to  his  dis¬ 
ciples  to  set  before  the  multitude.  In  1823 
the  king  of  the  Island  of  Taobow  went  on 
board  a  British  vessel  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  captain.  He  sat  down  to  partake  of 
refreshments ;  but  he  made  an  observable 
pau^e,  and  when  asked  why  he  did  not 
begin  to  eat,  replied  that  he  was  waiting 
till  a  blessing  had  been  asked  upon  the 
food.  Jesus  uses  us  to  dispense  the  very 
offerings  we  give  Him.  We  pray  for  the 
success  of  the  Church,  and  then,  by  the  aid 
of  His  Spirit,  labor  and  give  for  that  suc¬ 
cess,  thus  being  privileged  to  answer  our 
own  prayers. 

Verse  17.  And  they  did  eat,  and  were  all 
filled.  “  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son 
of  man  and  drink  His  blood,  ye  have  no 
life  in  you.”  It  is  not  intelligent  assent  to 
the  gospel  or  admiration  for  the  Incarna¬ 
tion  and  Cross  of  Christ,  but  the  personal 
acceptance  of  the  crucified  Redeemer  by 
faith  that  fills  and  sustains  the  new  life. 
Have  we  eaten  of  the  bread  sent  down 
from  heaven?  If  not,  then  there  is  no 
abiding  life  in  us.  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
Bread  that  endures  unto  life  everlasting. 
This  feast  of  the  heavenly  bread  is  free. 
Whosoever  will  may  come.  Receive  this 
full  provision  for  the  soul  from  His  hands. 


Lesson  Points. 

V.  10.  A  faithful  worker  will  be  pleased 
to  tell  to  Jesus  all  that  he  has  done. 

V.  11.  There  is  an  attractive  power  in 
Christ.  Jesus  receives  all  who  come.  He 
heals  only  such  as  have  “need.”  The 
soul’s  wants  are  the  greatest. 

V.  12.  It  is  the  province  of  disciples  to 
obey  the  Master  rather  than  to  suggest  to‘ 
Him  what  to  do. 

V.  13.  The  command  of  Christ  is  to  be 
observed  even  when  men’s  sagacity  declares 
it  impossible. 

Vs.  14,  15.  Out  of  disorder  Christ  makes 
His  order. 

V.  16.  Through  our  own  resources  Christ 
gives  His  aid. 

V.  17.  The  blessing  of  Christ  makes 
everything  serve  its  intended  end.  .  Those 
who  give  get  more  than  they  part  with. 


Feeding  the  Multitude. 

I.  Their  Great  Need,  vs.  10,  11;  II. 
The  World’s  Way,  v.  12;  III.  Christ’s 
Way,  v.  13;  IV.  The  Small  Supply,  vs. 
13,  14;  V.  The  Method,  vs.  14-16;  VT. 
The  Accomplished  Fact,  v.  17;  VII. 
The  Miracle  a  Type  of  the  Gospel 
Provisions  for  the  Souls  of  Men. 
John  6:  35. 
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Lesson  VII.  Sixth  Sunday  after  Easter.  May  18,  18©0. 


THE  TRANSFIGURATION.— Luke  9  :  28-30 


28  And  it  came  to  pass  about  an  eight  days  after 
these  saying-,  he  toon  Peter  and  John  and  James, 
and  went  up  into  a  mountain  to  pray. 

29  And  as  he  prayed,  the  fashion  of  his  countenance 
was  altered,  and  his  raiment  was  white  and  glistering. 

30  And,  behold,  there  talked  with  him  two  men, 
which  were  Moses  and  Elias: 

31  Who  appeared  in  glory,  and  spake  of  his  decease 
which  he  should  accomplish  at  Jerusalem. 

32  But  Peter  and  they  that  were  with  him  were 
heavy  with  sleep:  and  when  they  were  awake,  they 
saw  his  glory,  and  the  two  men  that  stood  with  him. 

GOLDEN  TEXT. 

And  there  came  a  voice  out  of  the 
cloud,  saying:.  This  is  my  beloved 
Son  :  hear  him.— Luke  9 :  35. 


33  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  they  departed  from  him 
Petrr  said  unto  Jesus,  Master,  it  is  good  for  us  to  be 
here:  and  let  us  make  three  tabernacles;  one  for 
thee,  and  one  for  Moses, and  one  for  Elias:  not  know¬ 
ing  what  he  said. 

34  While  he  thus  spake,  there  came  a  cloud,  and 
overshadowed  them  :  and  they  feared  as  they  entered 
into  the  cloud. 

35  And  there  came  a  voice  ont  of  the  cloud,  saying, 
This  is  my  beloved  Son :  hear  him. 

36  And  when  the  voice  was  past,  Jesus  was  found 
alone.  And  they  kept  it  close,  and  told  no  man  in 
those  days  any  of  those  things  which  they  had  seen. 

DAILY  READINGS. 

M.  Luke  9:  28-36.  T.  Matt.  17  :  1-9.  W.  Mark  9: 
1-10.  Th.  2  Pet.  1:  12-21.  F.  Ex.  34  :  29-35.  S.  John 
1:  1-14.  Su.  Rev.  1:  10-18. 


Catechism. 

Question  11.  Is  not  God  then  also  merciful? 

Answer.  God  is  indeed  merciful,  but  also  just;  therefore  Hi?  justice  requires  that  sin,  which  is 
commilttd  against  the  mcst  high  majesty  of  God,  be  also  punished  with  extreme,  that  is,  with 
everlasting  punishment,  both  of  booy  ana  soul. 

Questions  on  the  Lesson. 


BY  REV.  J.  E. 

What  is  the  topic  of  the  lesson  ?  Repeat  the  Golden 
Text.  Recite  the  Catechism.  What  journeys  did 
Jesus  make  after  the  miraculous  feeding  of  the  mul¬ 
titude?  (Matt.  14:  23;  15 :  21 ;  16:  13 )  What  revela¬ 
tion  did  Jesus  now  make  to  His  disciples  ?  548.  What 
important  event  came  to  pass?  When?  Eight  days 
after  what?  (Vs.  18-22.)  How  is  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  several  statements  to  be  accounted  for? 
Who  were  selected  to  be  eye-w  itnesses  ?  Why  these  ? 
Where  probably  did  the  transfiguration  occur?  What 
facts  and  circumstances  point  to  Mount  Hermon, 
rather  than  to  Mount  Tabor?  For  what  purpose  did 
Jesus  go  up  into  the  mountain  ?  549.  Wnat  happened 
while  He  was  praying  ?  Did  the  light  on  His  counte¬ 
nance  come  from  without  or  from  within?  Of  what 
was  this  a  manifestation?  How  was  His  Divinity 
ordinarily  hidden  ?  In  what  state  was  His  body  now  ? 
What  is  the  meaning  of  glistering?  What  light  does 
the  transfiguration  throw  on  the  saints’  shining  faces 
in  heaven  and  the  whiteness  of  their  robes?  30. 
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What  visitors  made  their  appearance?  What  does 
the  fact  that  they  were  recognized  teach  as  to  recog¬ 
nition  of  friends  in  heaven?  What  is  suggested  as  to 
the  distance  between  the  two  worlds  ?  What  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Church?  Of  what  was  Moses  the  repre¬ 
sentative?  Of  what  Elias?  How  were  both  fulfilled ? 
31.  Of  what  does  this  scene  give  us  a  glimpse?  About 
what  was  the  conversation?  What  does  this  show? 
34.  Was  this  scene  a  dream  or  a  reality?  33.  What 
did  Peter  propose  ?  Why?  Why  could  they  not  stay  ? 
What  are  such  experiences  for?  34.  What  happened 
now?  Of  what  was  it  a  s\mbol  ?  How  were  they 
affected?  35.  What  came  out  of  the  cloud?  Whose 
voice  was  this  ?  What  did  it  say?  When  do  we  hear 
Jesus?  36.  What  does  “ found  Him  alone ”  suggest  ? 

Practical  Suggestions. — 1.  Christ  is  the  centre 
of  the  communion  of  saints.  54.  It  is  good  to  be 
where  there  is  converse  between  heavtn  and  earth. 
3.  All  divine  institutions  and  means  are  designed  to 
lead  men  to  Him,  who  is  “all  and  in  all.” 


Notes  on  the  Lesson. 

Time  and  Place  — Summer  of  a.  d.  29 ;  probably  Mount  Hermon.  28.  Eight  days — 
Fraciions  of  two  days  are  counted  in  the  eight.  After — After  the  conversation  about  Jesus’ 
sufferings  and  deaih.  29.  The  fashion — The  appearance.  Was  altered — Changed.  Glis- 
teiing — Flashing  like  jighmiDg,  dazzling.  30.  Two  men — Representative  men.  Moses  — 
The  giver  ot  the  Jaw  and  its  repreetmative.  Elias — Greek  for  Elijah,  the  great  prophet  and 
their  re pr  sedative.  31.  Who  appeared  in  glory — In  their  resurrection  bodies,  in  a  gb  ritied 
state.  Spake  of  his  decease— Exodus,  departure,  death.  32.  But  Peter  .  .  .  were  heavy 
with  sleep — Drowsy.  When  they  were  awake — Kept  awake  notwithstanding  their 
drowsiness.  They  saw  his  glory — The  scene  was  not  a  dream,  or  a  vision.  33.  As  they 
departed — When  they  were  about  to  depart.  Master — Teacher.  It  is  good  for  us  to  be 
here — To  remain  here.  Let  us  make  three  tabernacles — Tents,  or  booths,  with  a  view' of 
remaining.  34.  There  came  a  cloud — A  symbol  of  God’s  presence.  Overshadowed  them 
— J  *  bus,  Moses  and  Elias.  35.  There  came  a  voice  out  of  the  cloud — God’s.  Hear 
him — Believe  in  Him  and  obey  Him.  36.  Jesus  was  found  alone — Moses  and  Elias  had 
left.  Kept  it  close — feecrtt. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  LESSON. 

BY  REV.  J.  E.  HIESTER,  D.D. 


After  the  miraculous  feeding  of  the  mul¬ 
titude,  Jesus  sent  His  disciples  by  boat 
toward  Bethsaida  and  went  into  a  moun¬ 
tain,  where  He  spent  the  greater  part  of 
the  night  in  prayer.  The  next  day  He  and 
His  disciples  went  on  a  tour  through  Tyre, 
Sidon  and  Decapolis,  seeking  rest  m  retire¬ 
ment,  which  was  denied  them  near  Beth¬ 
saida.  After  their  return  from  Decapolis, 
they  traveled  north,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Jordan,  and  came  into  the  vicinity  of 
Cesarea  Philippi.  It  was  in  this  region 
that  Jesus  announced  to  His  disciples  His 
coming  sufferings  and  death,  and  where 
Peter’s  noble  confession  was  made.  Soon 
afterwards  took  place  Christ’s  transfigura¬ 
tion. 

28.  And  it  came  to  pass — St.  Luke  de¬ 
scribed  an  actual  occurrence;  not  a  dream, 
nor  a  vision.  We  need  not  be  surprised 
that  such  an  event  as  ttie  Transfiguration, 
did  occur;  but  the  wonder  is,  that  it  did 
not  occur  sooner.  About  eitjkt  days  after 
these  sayings — After  the  sayings  recorded  in 
Luke  9:  18-27,  announcing  His  death.  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Mark  say,  “  After  six 
days.’’  The  difference  between  the  two 
accounts  is  :  St.  Luke  includes  in  his  ac¬ 
count  two  fractional  days,  which  the  other 
two  excluded  in  their  statement.  He  took 
Peter  and  John  and  James — The  other  nine 
disciples  were  left  at  the  foot  of  the  moun¬ 
tain.  Peter,  John  and  James  constituted 
an  inner  circle  within  the  college  of  the 
apostles,  who  were  the  chosen  witnesses  of 
solemn  mysteries,  from  which  the  rest  were 
excluded.  The  selection  of  these  three  was 
not  based  on  any  favoritism,  on  the  part  of 
their  Master ;  but  on  their  spiritual  capa¬ 
city,  character  and  faithfulness.  A.nd  went 
into  a  mountain — Tradition  says,  Mount 
Tabor;  but  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  Transfiguration  scene  did  not  occur  on 
Mount  Tabor,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  too 
far  away  from  the  places  where  Jesus  was 
just  before  and  just  after  the  great  event. 
Besides  this,  Mount  Tabor  is  not  a  high 
mountain,  compared  with  the  other  moun¬ 
tains  in  Galilee.  In  all  probability  it  was 
Mount  Hermon ;  for  it  is  situated  in  the 
vicinity  where  Christ  had  been  just  before, 
and  where  He  was  immediately  after,  the 
transfiguration.  Mount  Hermon  is  nearly 
10,000  feet  high,  and  is  the  highest  moun¬ 
tain  in  Palestine.  Jesus  was  a  lover  and 
admirer  of  Nature,  and  was  fond  of  soli¬ 
tude ;  and  hence  we  find  Him  often  in  the 
mountains  of  Palestine,  in  the  shades  of 
Gethsemane,  and  by  the  shores  of  the  Sea 
of  Galilee.  To  pray — As  a  man  He  felt 
the  need  of  prayer  and  help ;  and  if  lie 


who  was  sinless  needed  to  pray,  how  much 
more  should  we,  who  are  sinful  and  weak. 

29.  And  as  he  was  praying — The  answer 
to  His  prayer  came  while  He  was  yet  pray¬ 
ing.  Frequently  answers  to  our  prayers 
come,  before  we  say,  “  Amen.”  The  fashion 
of  his  countenance  ivas  altered — That  is,  the 
appearance  of  His  face  was  changed,  by 
being  lighted  with  a  radiance  which  came 
lrom  within.  It  was  not  a  change  of  fea¬ 
tures,  but  a  radiation  from  the  features,  of  a 
heavenly  glory — a  manifestation  of  the 
Divinity,  which  was  ordinarily  hidden  by 
the  veil  of  the  flesh.  The  body  of  Jesus 
was  at  this  time  in  the  resurrection  or 
glorified  state,  without  having  passed 
through  death.  We  all  know  how  peace, 
love  and  joy  in  the  soul  light  up  the  counte¬ 
nance,  and  make  the  most  homely  face 
beautiful.  And  his  raiment  was  white  and 
glistering — Literally,  lightning  forth ,  as 
though  from  some  inward  radiant  source. 
There  was  also  probably  an  outward 
lieavenlv  illumination,  when  Moses  and 
Elias  appeared.  The  transfiguration  of 
Christ  helps  us  to  understand  why  the 
faces  of  the  saints  shine  as  the  sun,  and 
why  their  robes  are  white.  The  spirit  of 
the  saints  will  irradiate  the  resurrection 
body  with  the  light  of  God,  which  will 
make  their  robes  whiter  than  snow. 

30.  And,  behold,  there  talked  with  him  two 
men — Not  ghosts  from  the  other  world,  but 
real  men,  men  with  re-urrection  bodies. 

Which  were  Moses  and  Elias — Elias  is  the 
Greek  for  Elijah.  They  were  recognized 
by  the  disciples  as  Moses  and  Elias,  as  is 
evident  from  Peter’s  proposal.  If  they 
recognized  these  two  men,  whom  they  had 
never  before  seen,  why  should  it  be  doubt- 
fVi,  whether  friends  recognize  each  other 
in  heaven.  The  appearance  of  these  heav¬ 
enly  visitors  also  suggests  the  thought,  that 
the  invisible  world  may  be  not  so  far  off,  as 
we  sometimes  imagine;  but  that  it,  onceriaiu 
occasions,  reaches  over  into  the  visible. 
Moses  and  Elias  appeared  as  representa¬ 
tives  ;  Moses  as  the  representative  of  the 
law,  and  Elias  as  the  representative  of  the 
prophets.  Both  foretold  and  prepared  the 
way  for  Christ.  The  law  was  the  school¬ 
master  to  bring  men  to  Christ,  and  the 
prophets  kept  alive  the  faith  in  the  coming 
Messiah.  In  Christ,  and  by  Him,  both  the 
law  and  the  prophets  were  fulfilled.  On 
the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  were  assem¬ 
bled  together  representatives  from  heaven 
and  from  earth.  This  fact  suggests  the 
thought  that  the  Church  in  heaven  and  the 
Church  on  earth  are  one. 

31.  Who  appeared  in  glory— In  a  glorified 
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state.  This  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  life  in 
heaven.  And  spake  of  his  decease — His 
death,  in  which  they,  together  with  all  in 
heaven,  were  interested ;  and  in  which  all 
on  earth  ought  to  be  interested.  This 
shows  how  much  importance  thev  attached 
to  the  atoning  death  of  Christ.  The  Greek 
word  for  decease  is  exodus,  which  means 
departure.  Christ’s  death  is  an  exodus. 

Which  he  should  accomplish  at  Jerusalem — 
By  being  crucified.  The  scene  and  the 
conversation  were,  no  doubt,  des:gned  for 
the  comfort  and  aid  of  Jesus,  and  for  the 
enlightenment  and  encouragement  of  His 
disciples. 

32.  But  Peter  and  they  that  were  with  him 
were  heavy  with  sleep — They  were  not  ac¬ 
tually  asleep,  but  drowsy — And  they  were 
awake — They  kept  awake,  and  were  now 
fully  awake.  They  saw  his  glory ,  and  the 
two  men — It  was  not  a  dream  or  vision  ;  but 
a  reality. 

33.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  they  departed 
from  him — When  they  were  about  to  depart. 
Peter  said  unto  Jesus ,  Master,  it  is  good  for 
us  to  be  here — Peter  gave  utterance  to  his 
emotions  of  ecstatic  delight.  It  was,  no 
doubt,  good  for  them  to  be  there.  The  en¬ 
tire  scene  was  calculated  to  strengthen 
their  faith.  They  never  forgot  what  they 
saw  and  heard.  It  is  also  good  for  us  to  be 
in  sacred  places  and  in  good  company  ; 
good  for  us  to  be  where  Christ  is  glorified, 


and  where  two  worlds  intermingle  and 
overlap  each  other;  good  for  us  to  be 
where  we  are  surrounded  by  a  heavenly 
atmosphere  and  where  the  voice  of  God 
directs  our  attention  and  our  faith  to  His 
Son.  And  let  us  make  three  tabernacles ,  etc. 
— Peter  was  anxious  to  prolong  the  stay  of 
Moses  and  Elias,  and  retain  the  scene.  He 
forgot,  however,  that  earth  is  not  heaven, 
that  their  work  is  not  yet  completed,  that 
they  must  return  to  the  noise  and  strife 
below,  and  carrv  forward  the  Master’s  work. 
Such  scenes  and  experiences  are  not  for 
every  day  ;  but  they  are  the  holidays  of  the 
Christian  life,  times  of  refreshing.  Not 
knowing  what  he  said — He  was  talking  at 
random. 

34.  While  he  thus  spake,  there  came  a 
cloud — A  bright  cloud,  which  was  a  token 
of  God’s  presence.  And  overshadowed  them 
— The  whole  company.  And  they  feared  as 
they  entered  into  the  cloud — The  disciples. 
The  cloud  came  down  and  enveloped  them. 

35.  And  there  came  a  voice  .  .  .  saying , 
This  is  my  beloved  Son — The  voice  attested 
that  Je3us  is  the  Son  of  God,  which  was 
for  the  sake  of  the  disciples.  Hear  ye  him 
— We  hear  Him,  when  we  believe  in  Him 
and  obey  Him. 

36.  Jesus  was  found  alone — This  fact  sug¬ 
gests  that  all  divinely  appointed  persons 
and  means  will  disappear,  when  they  have 
accomplished  their  purpose.  Kept  silence. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  AND  SUGGESTIVE. 


BY  REV.  D.  W.  EBBERT. 


Verse  28.  He  took  Peter,  John  and  James 
and  went  up  into  a  mountain  to  pray.  The 
gates  of  prayer  open  into  the  palace  of  the 
King.  Through  these  by  day  or  by  night 
we  can  have  access  to  the  presence  of  His 
Majesty.  Just  why  these  three  disciples 
were  selected  we  do  not  fully  know.  Per¬ 
haps  the  reason  may  be  found  in  Peter’s 
being  the  voice  to  declare  the  first  message 
to  Jew  and  Gentile,  James  to  be  the  first  of 
the  apostolic  martyrs,  and  John  the  writer 
of  Revelation.  No  doubt  there  was  some¬ 
thing  in  these  men’s  characters  that  required 
such  wonderful  encouragements  as  the 
Transfiguration  afforded.  High  spiritual 
rapture  may  not  be  the  portion  of  all;  but 
daily,  invisible  communion  with  God  in 
Christ  may  be  the  privilege  of  every  one. 

Verse  29.  Hs  he  prayed,  the  fashion  of 
his  countenance  was  altered,  and  his  raiment 
was  white  and  glittering.  If  carbon  can  be¬ 
come  diamond,  why  not  the  temples  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  becomelustrous?  Nothing  chan¬ 
ges  ones  appearance  so  suddeuly  and  satis¬ 


factorily  as  being  in  prayerful  communion 
with  the  Father.  Jesus  here  is  a  type  of 
what  His  people  may  be.  We  want  more 
prayer;  then  there  will  be  more  ecstaey. 
‘‘  Thanks  to  God,  transfiguring  manifesta¬ 
tions  are  not  quite  strangers  to  us  now. 
Oft  times  in  deepest  depths,  out  of  groan- 
ings  which  cannot  be  uttered,  God’s  dear 
children  are  suddenly  transported  to  a  kind 
of  heaven  upon  earth,  and  their  soul  is 
made  as  the  chariots  of  Amminadib.  Their 
prayers  fetch  down  such  light,  strength, 
holy  gladness,  as  makes  their  lace  to  shine, 
putting  a  kind  of  celestial  radiance  upon 
it.” — Dr.  David  Brown. 

Verse  30.  And  behold  there  talked  with 
him  two  men  .  .  .  Moses  and  Elias.  These 
two  men  had  lived  at  periods  about  seven 
hundred  years  apart  from  each  other.  They 
appeared  as  men,  not  as  “spirits  of  just 
men  made  perfect.’’  Jude,  verse  9,  throws 
light  upon  the  inference  that  Moses  was 
raised  from  the  dead.  These  two  men  then, 
not  only  represent  the  Law  and  Prophecy 
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as  being  fulfilled  in  Christ,  but  represent 
the  two  classes  who  inhabit  and  make  up 
the  kingdom  of  glory:  those  who  have  been 
raised  from  the  dead  and  those  who  shall 
be  caught  up  together  with  the  risen  saints 
to  “  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air.” 

V erse  31.  Who  appeared  in  glory  and  spake 
of  his  decease  which  he  should  accomplish  at 
Jerusalem.  “As  envoys  from  the  Eternal 
Majestv,  they  audibly  affirmed  that  it  was 
the  will  of  the  Father,  that  with  His  own 
precious  blood  He  should  make  atonement 
for  sin.  They  impressed  a  new  seal  upon 
the  ancient,  eternal  truth  that  the  partition 
wall  which  sin  had  raised  could  be  broken 
down  no  other  way  than  by  the  power  of  His 
sufferings;  that  He,  the  good  Shepherd, 
could  only  ransom  His  sheep  with  the  price 
of  His  own  blood.” — Krum.  Judging  by 
the  interest  Moses  and  Elias  took  in  the 
decease  of  Christ  we  may  infer  that  the 
whole  company  of  the  redeemed  in  the  un¬ 
seen  world  concentrate  their  interest  upon 
the  salvation  which  comes  through  the 
death  of  Christ  upon  the  cross. 

Verse  33.  Master ,  it  is  good  for  us  to  be 
here.  The-e  periods  of  ecstacy  are  not  long 
with  us  while  in  this  vale  of  tears ;  yet  they 
are  not  altogether  lost.  Unconsciously  we 
take  new  given  joy  for  the  abode  in  the 
desert.  Dr.  Krummacher  says,  “The  sails 
swell  freely,  the  compass  points  with  more 
force  to  the  pole,  and  the  season  draws  nigh 
when  we  delight  in  remembering  the  enrap¬ 
turing  scenes  on  the  Mount.” 

Let  us  make  three  tabernacles.  But  there 
is  to  be  but  one  tabernacle  amongst  men. 
The  glory  belonging  to  Christ  must  not  be 
shared  with  others.  It  was  worth  more  to 
Peter,  James  and  John  to  talk  with  Christ, 
to  see  His  glory  and  the  “  two  men,”  than 
to  build  three  tabernacles  of  diamonds  and 
rubies. 

Verse  34.  There  came  a  cloud  .  .  .  and 
they  entered  into  the  cloud.  Man  needs  di¬ 
vine  help,  whether  to  behold  the  glory  of 
the  Only  Begotten  Son,  or  to  enter  into  the 
cloud.  The  cloud  is  associated  with  the 
divine  Presence.  “As  they  beheld,  a  cloud 
received  him  up  out  of  their  sight  ”  at 
Christ’s  Ascension.  “They  shall  see  the 
Son  of  man  coming  in  a  cloud  with  power 
and  great  glory”  in  the  Judgment. 

Verse  35.  There  came  a  voice  .  .  .  saying , 
This  is  my  beloved  Son ;  hear  him  !  God 
willed  that  He  should  be  so  regarded  that 
through  Christ  His  fullness  would  be  com¬ 
municated  to  us,  and  that  through  Christ 
the  loving  message  of  reconciliation  should 
be  proclaimed.  If  we  will  not  hear  Christ, 
there  will  be  no  possibility  of  finding  access 
to  the  Father.  Men  cannot  please  God  by 
rejecting  His  Son. 

Verse  36.  Jesus  was  found  alone.  The 


heavenly  visit  rs  have  accomplished  their 
mission.  For  the  whole  race  Jesus  is  suffi¬ 
cient  for  salvation  and  comfort,  whether  in 
health,  trial,  or  the  hour  of  death.  When 
Bishop  Beveridge  was  on  his  death-bed  his 
memory  so  far  failed  that  he  did  not  know 
his  nearest  relatives.  His  chaplain  said, 
“Do  you  know  me?”  “Who  are  you?” 
was  the  answer.  His  own  wife  asked  him, 
“Do  you  know  me?”  “Who  are  you?” 
was  the  only  answer.  On  being  told  that  it 
was  his  wife,  he  said  he  did  not  know  her. 
Then  one  standing  by  said,  “Do  you  know 
Jesus  Christ?”  “Jesus  Christ!  Yes,  I 
have  known  Him  for  these  forty  years,  He 
is  my  only  hope.”  The  Bib.  Illus.  What¬ 
ever  vanishes  Jesus  remains  with  His  disci¬ 
ples,  through  departing  health,  or  loss  of 
friends.  Jesus  is  the  abiding  Friend,  and 
having  Him  we  have  all.  The  mystery  of 
Christ’s  being,  the  agony  of  Christ’s  cross, 
the  hidden  beauties  of  Christ’s  glory  a»  e  all 
for  this  end,  that  of  His  fulness  we  may 
all  receive,  and  grace  for  grace.  The  grace 
which  pardons  and  quickens  is  offered  to 
all  in  Christ. 


Lesson  Points. 

V.  28.  Though  ever  so  busy  never  become 
prayerless. 

V.  29.  Transfiguration  came  through 
prayer.  Inward  excellence  is  the  source  of 
outward  beauty. 

V.  30.  Then  those  who  are  the  Lords  are 
preserved.  Death  has  no  power  over  them. 

V.  31.  It  is  a  dying  Christ  that  is  the  end 
of  the  old  economy. 

V.  32.  It  will  yet  be  the  privilege  of  all 
believers  to  be  “  eye-witnesses  of  His  Ma¬ 
jesty.” 

V.  33.  It  is  always  good  to  be  where  we 
hear  the  words  of  Christ. 

V.  35.  God  is  still  speaking  by  His  prov¬ 
idences  and  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  is 
the  testimony  of  His  Law.  “Hear  Him.” 

V.  36.  If  we  have  Jesus  we  have  all. 


THE  TRANSFIGURATION. 

I.  The  Place,  v.  28;  IT.  The  Wit¬ 
nesses,  v.  28 ;  III.  Messiah’s  Glory,  vs. 
29,  32;  IV.  The  Discourse,  vs.  30-32; 
V.  The  Confirming  Voice,  34,  35;  VI. 
The  Sufficiency  of  Christ  and  His 
Message,  vs,  35,  36. 
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Lesson  VIII.  Whitsunday,  or  Pentecost.  May  25,  1890. 


THE  MISSION  OP  THE  SEVENTY.— Luke  10  :  1-10. 


1  After  these  things  the  Lord  appointed  other 
seventy  also,  and  sent  them  two  and  two  before  his 
face  into  every  city  and  place,  whither  he  himself 
would  come. 

2  Therefore  said  he  unto  them,  The  harvest  truly 
i*  great,  but  the  laborers  are  few  :  prav  ye  therefore 
the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  that  he  would  send  forth 
laborers  into  his  harvest. 

3  Go  your  ways :  behold  I  send  you  forth  as  lambs 
among  wolves. 

4  Carry  neither  purse,  nor  scrip,  nor  shoes :  and 
salute  no  man  by  the  way. 

5  And  into  whatsoever  house  ye  enter,  first  say, 
Peace  be  to  this  house. 

6  And  if  the  son  of  peace  be  there,  your  peace  shall 
rest  upon  it :  if  not,  it  shall  turn  to  you  again. 

7  And  in  the  same  house  remain,  eating  and  drink¬ 
ing  such  things  a*  they  give:  for  the  laborer  is  wor¬ 
thy  of  his  hire.  Go  not  from  house  to  house. 

8  And  into  whatsoever  city  ye  enter,  and  they  re¬ 
ceive  you,  eat  such  things  as  are  set  before  you: 

GOLDEN  TEXT. 

The  king-tlom  of  God  is  come  nigh 
unto  you.— Luke  10:  11. 


9  And  heal  the  sick  that  are  therein,  and  say  unto 
them,  The  kingdom  of  God  is  come  nigh  unto  you. 

10  But  into  whaisoever  city  ye  enter,  and  they  re¬ 
ceive  you  not,  go  your  ways  out  into  the  streets  of 
the  same,  and  say, 

11  Even  the  very  dust  of  your  city,  which  cleaveth 
on  us,  we  do  wipe  off  againMt  you  :  notwithstanding, 
be  ye  sure  of  this,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  come 
nigh  unto  you. 

12  But  I  say  unto  you,  that  it  shall  be  more  tolera¬ 
ble  in  that  day  for  Sodom,  than  for  that  city. 

13  Woe  unto  thee,  Chorazin  1  woe  unto  thee,  Beth- 
saida!  for  if  the  mighty  works  had  been  done  in 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  which  have  been  done  in  you,  they 
had  a  great  while  ago  repented,  sitting  in  sackcloth 
and  ashes 

14  But  it  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  Tyre  and  Si¬ 
don  at  the  judgment  than  for  you. 

15  And  thou,  Capernaum,  which  art  exalted  to  hea¬ 
ven,  shalt  be  thrust  down  to  hell. 

16  He  that  heareth  you  hearethme;  and  he  that 
deepiseth  you  despisethme;  and  he  that  despiseth 
me  despiseth  him  that  sent  me. 

DAILY  READINGS. 

M.  Luke  10:  1-16.  T.  Mark  6:  7-13.  W.  Matt,  10: 
1-15.  Th.  Matt.  10  :  16-28.  F.  Luke  10  :  17-24.  S. 
Luke  9  :  46-56.  Su.  Acts  2  :  1-21. 


Catechism. 


Question  12.  Since,  then,  by  the  righteous  judgment  of  God,  we  deserve  temporal  and  eternal 
punishment,  is  there  no  way  by  which  we  may  escape  that  punishment,  and  be  again  received 
into  favor  7 

Answer.  God  will  have  His  justice  satisfied  ;  and  therefore  we  must  make  this  full  satisfaction, 
either  by  ourselves  or  by  another. 

Questions  on  the  Lesson. 

BY  KEY.  J.  E.  HIESTER,  D.D. 


What  is  the  topic  of  the  lesson  ?  Repeat  the  Golden 
Text.  Recite  the  Catechism.  Where  did  Jesus  go 
after  the  transfiguration  ?  What  necessity  was  there 
for  sending  out  more  laborers  ?  1.  How  many  addi¬ 
tional  laborers  were  sent  out?  To  what  places? 
What  was  the  purpose  of  their  mission  ?  Was  it  tem¬ 
porary  or  permanent?  How  could  they  prepare  the 
way  for  Chiist?  Why  were  they  sent  two  by  two? 
3,  Why  is  the  work  compared  to  a  harvest?  Who 
Bowed  this  harvest?  Why  is  it  called  a  great  harvest? 
What  makes  the  missionary  work  a  great  work  ?  In 
what  respect  were  the  laborers  few?  Are  they  still 
few?  What  were  they  to  do  in  view  of  these  two 
facts  ?  Who  is  the  Lord  of  the  harvest?  3.  By  whose 
authority  did  they  go?  What  was  the  danger  ?  How 
were  they  like  lambs  ?  How  were  those  to  whom 
they  were  sent  like  wolves  ?  4.  What  was  the  purse  ? 
What  the  scrip?  What  the  sandals?  Why  were 
they  to  make  no  special  preparations?  Why  were 
they  forbidden  to  salute  men  on  the  way?  5.  What 


was  to  be  their  greeting  on  entering  a  house?  What 
did  it  mean  ?  When  would  peace  abide  on  the  house  ? 
What  is  a  son  of  prace?  T.  What  claim  had  they  on 
hospitality?  Why  were  they  not  to  go  from  house  to 
house?  8.  What  is  enjoined  in  this  verse  ?  9.  How 

were  they  to  attract  men  to  the  higher  blessings  of 
the  gospel?  What  effect  has  kindness  ?  What  were 
they  te  preach  ?  How  was  the  kingdom  come  nigh  ? 
10.  If  people  refused  to  listen  to  them,  what  were 
they  to  do?  11.  What  was  this  act  to  signify?  13. 
Why  was  Sodom  less  guilty  than  a  city  that  rfjects 
the  gospel?  13.  Which  two  cities  of  the  four  were 
the  worst?  14.  According  to  what  will  men  be 
judged?  15.  How  was  Capernaum  exalted?  16. 
How  is  rejecting  the  disciples  a  rejection  of  Christ  ? 

Practical  Suggestions. — 1.  Jesus  follows  His 
laborers.  3.  The  greatest  harvest  is  the  harvest  of 
souls.  3.  Unimproved  light  and  opportunities  in¬ 
crease  the  guilt  of  men. 


Notes  on  the  Lesson. 

Time  and  Place. — November,  a-  d.  29.  Probably  in  Galilee.  1.  Other  Seventy — 
Besides  the  twelve.  Before  his  face  — In  advance  of  Him.  2.  The  harvest — The  multitude 
to  be  saved.  3.  Lambs — Unarmed  and  defenceless.  Wolves — Fierce  and  bitter  enemies. 

4.  Purse — A  money  bag.  Scrip — A  leather  bag  for  provisions.  Shoes — For  traveling. 

5.  Peace — The  ordinary  salutation.  6.  Son  of  peace — A  peaceable  man.  7.  Such  as  they 
give — Receive  the  things  offered.  Go  not  from  house  to  house — To  seek  better  fare.  11. 
The  very  dust  .  .  .  we  do  wipe  off,  etc. — Signifying  that  they  are  free  from  their  doom. 
12.  In  that  day — The  day  of  judgment.  More  tolerable — Easier.  Sodom — A  city  noto¬ 
riously  wicked.  13.  Choiazin— Two  miles  north  of  Capernaum.  Bethsalda — Northeast  of 
Capernaum.  14.  Tyre  and  Sidon — Phoenician  cities. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  LESSON. 

BY  BEY.  J.  E.  HIESTER,  B.D. 


After  His  transfiguration  Jesus  spent 
some  time  in  Galilee,  and  then  set  out  for 
Jerusalem  to  attend  the  Feast  of  Taberna¬ 
cles,  after  which  He  returned  to  Galilee. 
It  was  probably  about  this  time  He  sent  out 
the  seventy.  During  the  winter  previous 
He  had  sent  out  the  twelve  to  preach  the 
Gospel.  Tuere  was  left  now  scarcely  half  a 
year  of  His  public  ministry,  and  much  re¬ 
mained  yet  to  be  done.  It  was  evident  that 
additional  laborers  must  be  sent  into  the 
harvest  field;  and  hence  He  sent  forth  the 
seventy  to  awaken  an  interest  in  the  great 
movement  which  was  now  going  on. 

1.  After  these  things — After  the  general 
series  of  events  narrated  in  the  previous 
chapter.  The  Lord — So  called  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  because  He  made  the  appointments 
of  the  seventy  with  authority.  Appointed 
other  seventy  also — Appointed  seventy  in 
number  besides  the  apostles.  The  mission 
of  the  seventy  differed  in  many  respects 
from  that  of  the  twelve.  Its  design  was  to 
prepare  the  way  for  Christ’s  ministry  in 
Judea  and  Perea,  by  announcing  His  com¬ 
ing,  and  by  calling  upon  the  people  to  re¬ 
ceive  Him  as  their  Messiah.  Their  mission 
was,  therefore  not  a  permanent,  but  a  tem¬ 
porary  one.  After  their  return  we  never 
again  hear  of  the  seventy.  Their  special 
mission  was  ended.  The  number  seventy 
is  probably  an  allusion  to  the  seventy  elders 
of  Moses.  And  sent  them  two  by  two  —  To 
give  weight  to  their  testimony,  and  to  en¬ 
tourage  and  to  help  each  other.  Before  his 
face — In  advance  of  His  coming.  Into 
every  city  and  place — Into  walled  towns  and 
country  villages.  Whither  he  himself  would 
come — They  were  to  make  it  possible  for 
Him  to  accomplish  much  in  short  visits,  by 
awakening  an  interest  in  His  coming. 

2.  Therefore  said  he  unto  them — To  the 
seventy  who  were  about  starting  out.  The 
harvest  truly  is  great — By  this  is  implied 
that  a  great  multitude  of  people  were  in  a 
condition  to  be  won.  By  this  fact  He  de¬ 
signed  to  impress  upon  their  minds  the 
necessity  of  the  special  mission  asigned  un¬ 
to  them.  The  mission  work  was  then  a 
great  work,  is  so  still,  and  will  continue  to 
be  great  so  long  as  immortal  souls  are  wait¬ 
ing  and  are  ready  to  hear  the  gospel.  The 
preaching  of  the  gospel  is  called  here  a 
harvesting  rather  than  a  sowing,  because 
souls  are  ripe  to  be  gathered  into  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God.  But  the  laborers  are  few — Few 
compared  with  the  greatness  and  import¬ 
ance  of  the  work.  Adding  the  seventy  to 
the  twelve,  and  taking  into  consideration 
the  probable  population  of  Palestine  at  the 
time,  there  would  have  been  one  laborer  to 


100,000  souls.  Although  there  are  now  many 
ministers  and  missionaries  to  work  in  the  har¬ 
vest  field  of  the  world,  the  question  is, 
whether  the  proportion  since  then  has 
changed  much.  It  must  be  evident  at  a 
glance  without  entering  into  any  calcula¬ 
tions,  that  the  working-force  must  be  entire¬ 
ly  inadequate  to  the  work  to  be  accom¬ 
plished.  Pray  ye  therefore  the  Lord  of 
the  harvest — To  God  the  Father  to  whom  all 
souls  belong.  That  he  would  send  forth 
laborers — Literally,  drive  out — constrain  a 
sufficient  number  of  laborers.  The  Church 
and  her  members  are  to  pray  and  work. 
A  praying  church  is  also  a  working  church. 
Prayer  without  work,  and  work  without 
prayer  amounts  to  very  little. 

3.  Go  your  ways — To  your  appointed 
places,  and  thus  cover  as  much  ground  as 
possible.  It  is  certainly  contrary  to  God’s 
will  that  half  a  dozen  churches  should  be 
founded  in  a  place  where  there  is  room  for 
only  one,  and  that  other  places  be  left  des¬ 
titute.  I  send  you  forth  as  lambs  among 
wolves — Unarmed  and  defenceless  among 
men,  who  are  like  wolves,  ravenous,  crafty, 
malicious  and  dangerous. 

4.  Carry  neither  purse — A  bag  for  carry¬ 
ing  money.  Probably  used  figuratively 
here  for  money  itself.  Nor  scrip — A  leather 
travelling  bag  or  wallet  for  carrying  provis¬ 
ions.  Nor  shoes — Sandals.  They  were  to 
make  no  special  preparation  for  their  mis¬ 
sionary  tour,  but  were  to  depend  on  the 
hospitality  of  the  people,  and  put  their 
trust  in  God.  And  saluteno  manby  the  way 
— Because  the  usual  Oriental  salutations 
were  formal,  insincere,  full  of  flattery  and 
very  lengthy,  requiring  from  one  to  three 
hours  ;  and  hence  they  would  cause  delays 
in  their  work,  which  demanded  haste. 

5.  And  into  whatsoever  house  ye  enter , 
first  say ,  Peace  be  to  this  house — This  was  the 
common  formula  of  salutation  among  the 
Jews,  and  comprehended  all  blessing  and 
welfare.  There  was  sense  and  meaning  in 
this  salutation.  Our  modern  greetings  are 
often  meaningless.  When  we  meet  some 
one  we  say,  “  How  do  you  do?’’  and  pas9 
on  without  giving  him  time  to  tell  us  how 
he  fares. 

6.  And  if  the  son  of  peace  be  there — Among 
the  Jews  it  was  customary  to  call  a  man 
a  son  of  any  good  or  bad  quality  which  he 
had.  Tour  peace  shall  rest  upon  it — Your 
benediction  shall  be  a  blessing  to  the  house¬ 
hold.  If  not ,  it  shall  turn  to  you  again — 
You  yourselves  will  receive  the  good  you 
wished  for  them. 

7.  And  in  the  same  house  remain ,  etc. — The 
meaning  of  this  verse  is  :  Do  not  hesitate  to 
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accept  the  proffered  hospitality,  as  though 
you  incurred  a  debt  by  doing  so;  for  you 
bring  much  more  than  you  receive;  but  ac¬ 
cept  it,  and  be  satisfied  with  their  accommo¬ 
dations. 

8.  And  into  whatsoever  city  ye  enter ,  etc. — 
The  same  principles  are  to  apply  here  as  in 
private  houses. 

9.  And  heal  the  sick  that  are  therein — They 
were  to  attract  men  to  the  spiritual  blessed¬ 
ness  of  the  Gospel  by  means  of  temporal 
effects.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  great  deal 
can  be  done  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
Gospel  by  attending  to  the  wants  of  the 
sick,  of  the  suffering  and  of  the  poor  ;  for 
deeds  of  kindness  and  of  mercy  recommend 
the  Gospel  more  than  almost  anything  else. 
Christianity  is  designed  to  be  a  help  to 
man,  both  in  a  spiritual  and  temporal  point 
of  view.  And  say  unto  them,  The  kingdom 
of  God  is  come  nigh  unto  you — The  Messian¬ 
ic  kingdom  is  near  at  hand.  It  came  in  the 
person  of  Christ.  These  missionaries  were 
the  heralds,  whose  chief  duty  it  was  to  an¬ 
nounce  His  coming. 

10.  And  into  whatsoever  city  .  .  .  they  re¬ 
ceive  you  not — Refuse  to  listen  to  you.  Go 
your  way — Depart  for  some  other  place. 
The  Gospel  is  not  to  be  forced  on  men. 

11.  Even  the  very  dust  of  your  city  .  .  . 
we  do  wipe  off  against  you — A  symbolical 
act,  signifying  that  they  are  Iree  from  all 
responsibility,  and  that  they  will  have  no 


further  intercourse  with  that  city.  Not¬ 
withstanding  be  ye  sure  of  this ,  etc. — In  de¬ 
parting  repeat  this  invitation  once  more. 

12 .  I  say  unto  you,  It  shall  be  more  tolerable 
on  that  day — At  the  day  of  judgment. 
For  Sodom  than  for  that  city — Sodom  was 
noted  for  its  great  wickedness,  and  yet  it 
was  less  guilty  than  a  city  which  rejects  the 
Gospel. 

13.  Woe  unto  thee — A  statement  of  a  fact. 
Chorazin — Then  a  populous  city  about  two 
miles  north  of  Capernaum.  JJethsaida — 
The  early  home  of  three  of  the  dbciples, 
and  was  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan 
where  it  enters  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  For  if 
the  mighty  works  .  .  .  which  have  been  done 
in  you — These  two  cities  are  representative 
of  the  whole  surrounding  region,  which  was 
favored  with  Christ’s  presence.  Had  been 
done  in  Tyre  and  Sidon — Two  wealthy  and 
heathen  cities  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  dhey  had  a  great  vAile  ago  repented 
— He  knew  what  would  have  been  the  re¬ 
sult  in  certain  contingencies. 

14.  It  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  Tyre  and 
Sidon — Their  punishment  shall  be  less  se¬ 
vere. 

15.  And  thou  Capernaum,  which  art  exalt¬ 
ed  to  heaven—  In  point  of  privileges.  Shalt 
be  thrust  down  to  hell — Shail  be  destroyed. 

16.  He  that  heareth  you,  lieareth  me — By 
receiving  or  rejecting  the  Gospel,  men  re¬ 
ceive  or  reject  Christ. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  AND  SUGGESTIVE. 

BY  REV.  D.  W.  EBBERT. 


Verse  1.  The  Lord  appointed  other  seventy 
.  .  .  and  sent  them  ■.  .  .  before  his  face  in 
every  city  and  place  whither  he  himself  would 
come.  The  Lord  knows  whom  to  appoint  a8 
heralds  of  His  own  coming  to  bless  our  race. 
Jesus  would  not  only  let  all  men  know  that 
the  kingdom  had  come,  but  that  the  Mes¬ 
siah,  the  Son  of  David,  the  King  of  Israel 
was  in  the  midst  of  them.  Not  to  ministers 
and  ordained  officers  alone  is  the  duty  of 
spreadingthe  Gospel.  Originally  the  Church 
was  one  great  company  of  missionaries  of 
the  Cross,  and  as  we  come  to  recognize  that 
all  are  servants  to  serve  Him  and  “  shall  see 
His  face,”  will  that  expansive  power  re¬ 
turn  to  the  Church.  These  were  to  go 
“  before  His  face.”  To  be  sought  out,  res¬ 
cued,  sanctified  and  commissioned  to  go 
“  before  His  face,”  increases  responsibility, 
but  it  also  assures  us  joy.  Then  when  we 
think  He  is  surety  for  our  safety  in  danger, 
our  comfort  in  sorrow,  and  support  in  trial, 
we  may  truly  be  willing  to  do  everything 
for  Him,  in  His  presence,  under  His  eye, 
beneath  His  smile,  eventually  to  see  His 
face  and  be  with  Him  face  to  face  forever. 


This  is  an  ideal  possible  of  attainment  to 
us  all,  a  grand  goal,  such  as  only  Infinite 
Love  could  set,  and  Infinite  Power  assist  to 
attain.  In  as  much  as  Jesus  will  not  leave 
the  least  portion  of  earth  unvisited  by  His 
Gospel,  it  behooves  us  as  a  Church  to  has¬ 
ten  forth  the  heralds  to  all  countries  and  all 
people,  with  strength  proportioned  to  her 
untiring  aspirations,  on  errands  of  Christ’s 
love  and  salvation. 

Verse  2.  The  harvest  .  .  .  great  ...  la¬ 
borers  .  .  .  few  ;  pray  ye.  The  world’s  pop¬ 
ulation,  living  without  Christ,  and  dying 
without  Christ,  appears  to  Jesus  like  as 
a  great  ripe  harvest,  ready  for  the  laborers, 
ready  for  the  reapers.  Multitudes  in  our 
own  land,  multitudes  in  all  lands  “with¬ 
out  God  in  the  world,”  show  that  the  “  fields 
are  white  unto  the  harvest.”  For  so  great 
a  work  the  laborers  are  few.  The  call  is 
for  more  laborers,  that  these  may  be  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  great  need  and  the  com¬ 
passion  of  the  Lord.  See  the  vast  fields  in 
China,  Japan,  Africa,  and  in  Christianized 
countries,  and  the  few  to  reap!  How  few 
work  in  the  Sunday-school  and  congrega- 
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tion.  The  majority  want  to  rest  now  from 
labor  in  the  harvest  held,  that  works  may 
follow.  But  there  is  one  avenue  open  for 
the  Church,  and  that  is  prayer,  in  answer 
to  which  the  laborers  will  be  forthcoming. 
The  Church  is  a  power  when  it  is  suppli¬ 
cating  the  Lord  in  earnest.  There  may  be 
a  time  of  reaping  now  if  we  would  earnestly 
pray  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  that  professed 
believers  might  be  thrust  out  as  earnest 
reapers. 

Verse  3.  Go  your  ways ;  behold  I  send  you 
forth.  “  You  might  not  have  seen  upon 
any  of  the  seventy  a  badge  of  Christ,  but 
there  was  the  eager  gait  and  absorbed  ex¬ 
pression,  for  they  were  going  where  the 
Master  sent  them,  the  Master’s  mantel  up¬ 
on  them,  and  the  Master’s  secret  in  the  soul 
of  each.  Large  or  small  these  forerunners 
run  over  the  earth.  One  Sender  sends 
them.  One  Reaper  and  Ingatherer  follows 
them.  He  is  the  Alpha,  beginning  them  ; 
the  Omega  who  will  end  them.  His  grace 
conceived  them  ;  His  mediation  holds  them 
up;  His  glory  will  crown  them  in  His  own 
good  time.” — Bishop  Huntingdon. 

Albanus,  the  Captain-General  of  the  ar¬ 
my  of  Charles  V.  had  four  hundred  reso¬ 
lute  youths  called  the  “  forlorn  hope.” 
In  a  battle  he  dispatched  these  against  the 
strongest  parts  of  the  enemy’s  ranks  that 
by  their  daring  and  courage  they  might 
throw  the  enemy  into  confusion,  and  prepare 
the  way  for  victory.  Xavier  said,  “  Do 
merchants  at  such  expense  and  peril,  sail 
to  India  from  z"eal  for  earthly  merchandise  ; 
and  shall  I  not  go  thither  for  the  sake  of 
God  aud  souls?  ” 

Verse  4.  Carry  neither  purse ,  nor  scrip , 
nor  shoes.  Armies  most  amply  furnished 
with  comforts  are  the  most  inefficient  for 
quick  movements  in  the  field.  The  Romans 
called  baggage  “  impedimenta.”  Those  who 
are  heavily  laden  with  luxuries  are  at  a 
disadvantage  for  the  missions  on  which  they 
are  sent. 

Verse  5.  Peace  be  to  this  house.  Morier 
says,  “  When  a  Persian  enters  an  assembly, 
he  makes  the  salutation,  ‘  Peace  be  unto 
you  ’  addressed  to  the  whole  assembly — as 
it  were  saluting  the  house.” 

Verse  7.  And.  in  the  same  house  remain. 
“  When  travelling  in  the  East,”  writes  Er¬ 
nest  Renan,  “  no  one  need  scruple  to  go 
into  the  best  house  of  any  Arab  village  to 
which  he  comes,  and  he  will  be  received 
with  profuse  hospitality.  From  the  mo¬ 
ment  we  entered  any  house,  it  was  regarded 
as  our  own.  There  is  not  an  Arab  you  will 
meet  who  will  not  empty  for  you  the  last 
drop  in  his  water-skin,  or  share  with  you 
his  last  piece  of  black  bread.” 

Verse  9.  Heal  the  sick  that  are  therein ,  and 
say  unto  them ,  The  kingdom  of  God  is  come 


unto  you.  “  The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire,”  but  the  laborer  must  be  worth  his 
hire  also.  There  are  sick  to  minister  to, 
and  the  best  miuistry  is  that  which  opens 
up  the  kingdom  of  God  to  the  afflicted, 
that  they  might  enter  the  kingdom  by  faith 
in  the  King.  “  What  we  need  as  the  sus¬ 
taining  spirit  of  all  work  is  the  conviction 
that  Christ  has  given  His  Church  power  to 
heal,  to  cure  diseases.  It  is  Jesus  Christ 
that  makes .  whole.  Those  who  magnify 
‘  faith  healing  ’  have  hold  of  a  truth, 
though  they  press  it  unduly,  and  often  give 
it  a  twist  which  practically  makes  it  an  un¬ 
truth.  Why  oppose  the  use  of  means? 
Why  suppose  there  is  a  higher  faith  in 
trusting  Him  and  dispensing  with  ordinary 
means,  than  in  trusting  Him  and  availing 
ourselves  of  medical  knowledge  and  skill, 
and  medicinal  properties  of  things  in  na¬ 
ture  ?  ” 

Verse  13.  Woe  unto  thee.  It  is  a  fearful 
matter  to  lightly  esteem  the  salvation  by 
Jesus  Christ.  Unbelief  prevents  intimate 
communion  with  the  Lord  of  all  in  this  life 
and  in  the  world  to  come  brings  about  a 
forfeit  of  dwelling  in  the  presence  of  God 
with  joy. 

Verse  16.  He  that  heareth  you,  heareth  me. 
How  near  is  the  Herald  to  that  King.  This 
is  marvelous  that  one  with  such  imperfec¬ 
tions  should  be  the  mouth-piece  of  the 
Almighty.  All  of  us  who  teach  the  Word 
ought  to  be  encouraged  by  this  seal  set  upon 
God’s  servants,  and  seek  in  all  faith  and 
wisdom  to  perform  our  duty,  “  going  before 

His  face.”  - 

Lesson  Points. 

V.  1.  The  Church  must  be  aggressive  be¬ 
cause  Christ  would  come  everywhere. 

V.  2.  It  behooves  all  laborers  to  begin 
with  prayer. 

V.  3.  The  Christ-like  spirit  is  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  worldly  heart. 

Vs.  4-7.  The  King’s  business  requireth 
haste.  Man’s  good-will  and  God’s  good¬ 
will  go  together  in  a  good  man’s  salutation. 

V.  7.  The  kindness  shown  a  servant  of 
the  Lord  is  an  act  of  justice  and  not  an 
act  of  charity. 

V.  11.  The  rejectors  of  the  Gospel  still 
have  knowledge  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
having  been  nigh. 

Vs.  12-15.  Those  who  would  not  hear  the 
good  news  will  be  compelled  to  accept  the 
results  of  their  course. 

V.  16.  Great  honor  have  all  the  ambas¬ 
sadors  of  Christ.  - - 

THE  MISSION  OF  THE  SEVENTY. 

I.  The  appointed  Place,  v.  1 ;  II.  The 
Necessity,  vs.  1,  2;  III.  Conditions,  vs. 
3-8 ;  IV.  The  Purpose,  v.  9 ;  V.  The 
Consequences,  vs.  11-16. 
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ONLY  A  SONG. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Only  a  boy  that  was  singing, 

Happy  of  heart  and  gay — 

Driving  the  cows  from  the  pasture 
Home  at  the  close  of  day — 

Words  he  had  learned  from  his  mother, 
Sung  in  the  olden  time, 

Strains  that  are  now  forgotten, 

Halting  in  tune  and  rhyme. 

Under  a  tree  by  the  wayside, 

Dusty  his  garments  and  torn, 

Rested  an  aged  pilgrim, 

Weary  of  travel  and  worn ; 
Mourning  o'er  shattered  ideals, 
Beautiful  days  that  had  fled, 

Friends  that  were  parted  forever, 
Garlands  all  withered  and  dead. 


Only  a  boy  that  was  singing, 

Happy  of  heart  and  gay, — 

Driving  the  cows  from  the  pasture 
Home  at  the  close  of  day  ; 

Singing  a  song  that  the  pilgrim 
Wrote  in  the  days  of  youth, 

Telling  of  hopes  that  were  brightest, 
Honor,  and  love,  and  truth. 

Bearing  a  message  angelic 
Over  the  waste  of  years  ; 

Swelling  his  bosom  with  rapture, 
Filling  his  eyes  with  tears  : 

“  Pilgrim,  be  thankful,  and  cherish 
Honor,  and  love,  and  truth  ; 

Seeds  that  the  aged  have  scattered 
Grow  in  the  hearts  of  youth. ’’ 


“I  GO  A-FISHING.” 


BY  REV.  H.  M. 

u  HIP  *S  n0t  t0  fish.” 

yy  So  says  the  proverb,  and  a  very 
wise  proverb  it  is,  as  every  lover 
Jk  of  the  gentle  sport  well  knows. 
When  one  goes  to  the  mountain 
I  streams,  or  to  the  lakes,  to  try 
I  his  skill  in  casting  a  line  for  the 
™  speckled  beauties,  he  will,  if  he 
be  a  true  angler,  find  his  pleasure 
manifold  in  its  origin,  like  a  beautiful 
stream  of  water  that  has  its  source  in 
many  a  bubbling  spring.  Some  there 
be,  who,  when  they  go  a-fishing, 
neither  hear  nor  see  nor  think  any¬ 
thing  but  fish.  How  many  fish  they 
may  take — this  is  what  they  dream  of 
when  they  start  out ;  how  many  fish 
they  took — this  is  what  they  boast  of 
when  they  come  back.  These  are  the 
mercantile  fishermen.  With  them  this 
pleasant  recreation  has  become  a  bus- 
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iness.  They  take  their  day-book  and 
ledger,  their  yard  stick  and  scales 
along  with  them  on  their  trip,  and 
consider  them  quite  as  indispensable 
as  their  rods  and  lines,  their  fly-book 
and  creel.  “  So  many  pounds  of  fish, 
and  at  so  much  a  pound ;  enter  it  in 
the  books  to  balance  the  expense  of 
the  trip.” 

The  true  fisherman  is  not  so.  He 
leaves  his  yard-stick  and  scales  at 
home,  because  he  knows  that  he  is 
going  where  these  paraphernalia  are  of 
no  account ;  he  is  about  to  enjoy 
something  infinitely  beyond  their 
capacity  to  weigh  or  to  measure.  Not 
what  the  fisherman  has  in  his  basket 
when  he  comes  home  in  the  evening, 
is  the  matter  of  chief  account:  but, 
what  he  has  taken  in  at  his  eye  and 
his  ear  ;  the  thoughts  of  many  things 
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besides  fishing  that  have  passed  with 
such  wonderful  freshness  through  his 
mind  ;  the  vigor  that  has  come  to  his 
frame  from  breathing  the  balmy  air  of 
heaven ;  the  serenity  that  has  perva¬ 
ded  his  soul  as  he  waded  the  babbling 
stream  far  from  the  haunts  of  men  ; 
and  last,  but  far  from  least,  the  inde¬ 
scribable  pleasure  of  pleasant  compan¬ 
ionship.  These  benefits  and  pleasures 
are  far  more  valuable  than  the  mere 
number  of  fish  he  has  succeeded  in 
capturing.  The  fish  will  perish  with 
the  using,  but  the  manifold  pleasures 
which  accompanied  the  taking  of 
them  will  live  as  a  delightful  memory 
for  many  a  day. 

The  accessories  of  fishing  are  of 
great  account.  As  Father  Tom  said 
to  the  Pope :  “  The  accidents  are  very 
essential.”  The  exhilaration  which 
comes  to  one  in  getting  ready  for  the 
trip — looking  after  your  rod,  your  line, 
your  leaders  and  flies,  overhauling 
your  wardrobe,  getting  together  the 
thousand  and  one  things,  more  or 
less,  that  are  necessary,  and  all  of 
which  breed  the  “  Great  Expecta¬ 
tions  ”  of  the  good  time  coming ;  the 
prospect  of  getting  away  from  work 
and  care,  and  of  forgetting  that  you 
are  a  man,  and  of  being  persuaded 
that  you  are  a  boy  again,  and  that  the 
years  that  have  passed  are  only  a 
dream  ;  then  the  journey  to  the  fish¬ 
ing  ground,  whether  it  be  by  buggy  or 
by  rail  or  afoot — all  this  is,  no  doubt, 
merely  preliminary,  but  it  is  a  very 
proper  part  and  parcel  of  what  it  is  to 
go  a-fishing. 

Besides  all  this  is  the  actual  pleasure 
of  fishing,  and  the  delight  one  takes 
in  acquiring  the  skill  necessary  to 
success  in  this  gentle  art.  It  is  not 
every  man  who  can  tell  where  the 
trout  are  lying,  just  by  looking  at  a 
piece  of  water.  One  must  learn  just 
where  to  throw  his  line.  See  yonder 
rock  ?  May  there  not  be  one  there  ? 
But  if  so,  on  which  side  of  the  boulder 
is  he  lying — above  or  below?  There’s 
a  moss-covered  log  half-buried  in  the 
stream,  probably  surrounded  by  drift¬ 
wood  and  snags  below  the  surface — - 
shall  I  try  a  cast  there?  Down  by 
the  bend  in  the  stream  there  is  “a 
good  rift''’ — but  pray,  my  good  friend, 
do  you  know  the  exact  part  of  the 


riff  that  an  expert  fisherman  will  ex¬ 
pect  the  best  results  from? 

Then,  there  is  much  to  be  learned 
in  casting  a  line.  Not  every  man  can 
cast  a  line  neatly  over  a  pool.  That 
too  must  be  learned.  What  a  pleas¬ 
ure  one  has  in  knowing  how  to  lay 
out  a  line  well,  a  long  line  or  a  short 
one,  with  a  ten  foot  split-bamboo  rod, 
and  to  make  your  whip  of  flies,  or 
your  red-worm  lure  strike  the  exact 
spot  you  wish  !  I  heard  once  of  a  fly- 
fisher,  who,  after  a  hard  day’s  tramp 
came  into  the  hotel  in  fine  feather, 
exclaiming,  “  Landlord,  I  had  a  grand 
time  to-day,  I  tell  you  !  ”  “  Caught  a 

fine  basket  of  fish,  did  you?”  No 
— I  didn’t  catch  any  fish — but  I  learned 
how  to  throw  a  sixty-foot  line  !  ” 

There  is  much  also  in  the  fisher¬ 
man’s  surroundings.  He  is  at  peace 
with  himself,  with  all  the  world,  and, 
let  us  also  trust,  with  God.  To  him 
there  is  much  in  what  is  about  him  to 
speak  of  the  goodness  of  God — the 
primeval  forest — the  broad  arch  of  the 
sky — the  freshness  and  sweetness  and 
purity  of  nature.  How  pleasantly 
the  brook  babbles  !  What  sweet  and 
restful  music  it  makes  !  In  its  way  it 
makes  one  think,  as  does  the  roar  of 
the  ocean,  of  that  mighty  multitude 
whose  voice  was  “as  the  voice  of 
many  waters,”  about  which  St.  John 
tells.  Fishing  is  said  to  be  meditative 
employment.  One  does  much  think¬ 
ing,  or  perhaps  rather  I  should  say, 
one  talks  much  to  himself  while 
watching  his  line ;  or  perhaps  I  should 
go  a  step  further  and  say  that  it  is  not 
that  the  man  talks  to  himself  so  much 
as  that  Nature  and  the  God  of  Nature 
speak  to  him  in  a  peculiar  way  then. 

No — “  it  is  not  all  of  fishing  to  fish.” 
Still,  it  is  pleasant  to  catch  a  fish  once 
in  a  while,  too.  And  if  you  can’t 
take  him  with  your  fly,  take  him  with 
a  worm ;  and  if  he  won’t  take  a  red 
worm,  may  be  a  grasshopper  will  be 
more  to  his  notion — only  you  will  have 
to  catch  your  grasshopper  first.  And 
if  neither  fly  nor  worm  nor  grass¬ 
hopper  nor  fin  nor  anything  “will 
fetch  him,”  you  had  best  sit  down 
under  a  bush  and  give  him  a  rest,  and 
take  a  rest  yourself. 

Some  fishermen  there  be  who  are 
such  enthusiastic  high-art  devotees  of 
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the  fly  that  they  despise  the  worm  and 
all  other  sorts  of  lures.  And  undoubt¬ 
edly  fly-fishing  does  afford  the  fintst 
sport.  When  the  trout  rise  well  to 
the  fly,  there  cannot  possibly  be  any 
sport  more  fascinating  than  this.  Out 
from  the  shady  recesses  of  yonder 
pool  there  is  a  sudden  flash  of  silver 
— ah  !  you’ve  lost  him  !  You  weren’t 
quick  enough  that  time.  You  cast 
again,  dropping  your  tail  fly  at  the 
very  spot  to  an  inch,  your  line  taut, 
and  your  eye  as  sharp  as  an  eagle’s 
glance,  waiching  for  the  first  sign  of 
a  break  on  the  surface  of  the  water — 
ah  !  Strike  now,  without  the  loss  of 
the  fraction  of  a  second  !  You’ve 
got  him!  Hold  him  tight  now;  let 
him  have  no  slack  line  now;  keep  his 
head  well  up;  lock  out  that  he  don’t 
wind  your  line  about  yonder  snag,  or 
get  to  cover  under  yonder  alder  that 
dips  below  the  bank ;  keep  him  in  the 
deep  water  ;  reel  him  in  slowly  when 
he  shows  signs  of  giving  in  ;  and  now 
you  have  him  on  the  bank,  kicking 
and  panting  and  fighting  still  for 
dear,  dear  freedom,  the  prince  of  all 
the  fish  in  the  world — a  twelve  inch, 
crimson-spotted,  glorious  brook  trout ! 

No — it  is  not  altogether  the  fish 
that  pleases  you — the  sport,  the  excite¬ 
ment,  the  skill  required  to  take  him, 
this  is  quite  as  much,  if  not  more. 
Still,  as  I  have  said,  one  does  like  to 
take  a  fish  once  in  a  while,  too,  and 
cannot  well  content  himself  with  the 
mere  science  of  the  art. 

I  remember  one  morning,  some 
years  ago,  meeting  at  the  breakfast 
table  of  the  hotel,  a  party  of  three 
New  Yorkers.  They  were  very  pleas¬ 
ant  gentlemen,  and  we  had  some 
agreeable  fish  talk  over  our  ham,  eggs 
and  coffee,  as  we  laid  our  plans  for 
the  day.  They  were  all  high-art  fly 
fishermen ;  despised  the  worm,  live 
bait,  fin,  and  all  other  kinds  of  ple¬ 
beian  devices  whatsoever ;  and  loftily 
declared  that  “unless  they  could 
catch  a  trout  with  a  fly,  they  would 
never  take  one  while  they  lived.”  I 
admired  their  plucky  devotion  to 
their  high-flying  principles,  and  I  had 
a  half  fear  that  when  the  evening 
came  their  full  baskets  would  shame 
our  modest  catch,  so  confident  did 
they  seem  of  their  superior  abilities. 


But  “  He  laughs  best  who  laughs  last,” 
and  “  Let  not  him  that  putteth  on  his 
armor  boast  as  he  that  putteth  it  off.” 

It  happened  that  our  party  and  our 
New  York  high-flying  friends  chose 
to  go  to  the  same  stream,  the  Toby- 
hanna ;  but  the  New  Yorkers  got  the 
start  of  us,  and  struck  in  on  the  stream 
about  two  miles  higher  up  than  we, 
thus  securing  the  upper  waters,  which 
were  admitted  to  be,  at  that  season  of 
the  >ear,  the  better  fishing  ground. 
When  dinner-time  came,  our  party 
“pulled  out”  under  a  fine  hemlock 
tree,  built  a  fire,  put  on  the  coffee 
kettle,  dumped  our  fish  to  the  number 
of  sixty  into  a  common  heap,  cleaned 
as  many  as  we  thought  we  could  eat, 
and  had  them  in  a  pan  over  the  fire, 
wrhen  our  New  York  friends  hove  in 
sight.  “What  luck  ?”  said  they.  “  Oh, 
so  so  ;  pretty  tolerable  ;  caught  a  few  ; 
what  luck  had  you  ?  ”  Well — they 
had  had  very  poor  luck.  Each  of  the 
three  had  one  poor  little  troutling 
about  as  long  as  your  finger  tied  by  a 
sugar-string  to  the  button-hole  of  his 
coat,  like  a  nosegay  ;  and  they  looked 
rather  crestfallen  you  may  well  believe 
when  they  came  up  on  the  bank  and 
watched  the  writer  turning  out  a 
whole  panful  of  nicely-browned  fish, 
and  viewed  our  catch  lying  there  on 
the  pebbly  bank  beside.  Consistency 
is  a  good  thing.  It  is  a  jewel.  But 
one  may  get  too  much  of  it  when  he 
goes  a  trout-fishing. 


Home  Education. 

Do  you  ask  what  will  educate  your 
son  ?  Your  example  will  educate  him; 
your  conversation  with  your  friends; 
the  business  he  sees  you  transact ;  the 
likings  and  dislikings  he  sees  you  ex¬ 
press — these  will  educate  him.  The 
society  you  live  in  will  educate  him  ; 
your  domestic  circle  will  educate  him  ; 
above  all  your  rank,  your  situation  in 
life,  your  home,  your  table,  will  edu¬ 
cate  him.  It  is  not  in  your  power  to 
withdraw  from  him  the  continual  in¬ 
fluence  of  these  things,  except  you 
were  to  withdraw  yourself  from  them 
also.  Education  goes  on  at  every  in¬ 
stant  of  time;  you  can  neither  stop  it 
nor  turn  its  course.  What  these  have 
a  tendency  to  make  vour  child,  that  he 
will  be. — Barnes'  Monthly. 
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ANCIENT  GEMS. 


BY  THE 


gpIgMONG  the  ancients  engraved 
precious  stones  were  very  high¬ 
ly  regarded.  They  were 
mounted  in  rings  and  employed 
as  seals  or  signets,  at  a  time 

twhen  the  art  of  writing  was 
still  a  rare  accomplishment. 
Sometimes  they  were  worn  as 
brooches  or  badges,  and  in  later 
times  large  precious  stones  were  fre¬ 
quently  decorated  with  exquisite  carv¬ 
ings,  simply  to  show  the  perfection  of 
the  engraver’s  art.  The  art  of  engrav¬ 
ing  appears  to  have  been  practiced 
from  the  earliest  times.  It  is  mentioned 
in  the  thirty-fifth  chapter  of  the  book 
of  Exodus,  and  the  breast-plate  of  the 
Jewish  high-priest  was  adorned  with 
twelve  gems  bearing  the  names  of  the 
tribes  of  Israel. 

The  oldest  existing  signets  are  prob¬ 
ably  those  of  Egypt.  Most  of  these 
bear  a  representation  of  the  sacred 
beetle — scarabeus  sacer — which  is  an 
emblem  of  the  plastic  principle  in 
nature.  These  Egyptian  scarabci  are 
so  numerous,  that  it  has  been  suggested 
that  they  may  at  one  time  have  been 
employed  as  a  circulating  medium. 

The  signets  of  the  Assyrians  were 
mostly  in  the  form  of  small  cylinders, 
and  were  impressed  on  tablets  of  clay. 
They  are  referred  to  in  the  curious 
passage  in  the  book  of  Job  in  which 
the  earth  is  said  to  be  turned  “  as 
clay  to  the  seal”(Job  38  :  14). 

The  Gretks  were  the  first  to  raise 
the  art  of  the  engraver  to  the  same 
rank  wbh  sculpture  and  painting. 
They  did  not  ordinarily  use  the  most 
precious  stones  for  this  purpose,  it 
being  supposed  that  these  were  suffi¬ 
ciently  beautiful  without  adornment, 
and  they  were  also  generally  too  hard 
for  the  graver.  The  stones  employed 
were  mostly  cornelian,  jasper,  agate 
and  amethyst. 

The  earliest  Greek  engraver  of  gems 
was  Theodorus  of  Samos,  who  was 
succeeded  by  a  large  number  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  artists.  As  these  artists 
generally  signed  their  work,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  assign  a  gem  to  its  proper 
place  in  the  series.  The  study  of  the 
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whole  subject  is  known  as  Glyptogra¬ 
phy,  a  term  which  is  derived  from  two 
Greek  words,  and  properly  signifies  a 
description  of  engraving. 

The  study  of  Glyptography  is  not 
limited  to  signets,  but  includes  various 
minor  works  of  art,  such  as  engraved 
cups  and  rings.  The  Romans  were 
fond  of  decorating  cups  with  precious 
stones,  and  some  of  the  finest  of  these 
were  carved  from  a  single  gem.  Tne 
two  most  celebrated  cups  are  now  in 
Paris  ;  they  are  the  cup  of  the  Ptolem¬ 
ies  and  the  Brunswick  vase.  In  Genoa 
there  is  a  celebrated  cup  which  was 
once  believed  to  have  been  carved  out 
of  a  single  emerald.  There  was  a 
legend  that  this  cup  was  the  ore 
which  was  used  at  the  institution  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper.  Though  it  was 
absurd  to  suppose  that  our  Saviour 
in  His  poverty  was  in  possession  of 
an  article  of  such  great  financial  value 
the  story  was  generally  believed,  and 
the  Genoa  cup  is  said  to  have  been 
once  mortgaged  for  a  million  of 
dollars.  In  the  days  of  Napoleon  it 
was  accidentally  broken,  and  found 
to  be  composed  of  glass.  It  was 
afterwards  carefully  repaired,  but  it 
had  lost  its  reputation.  Though  it 
is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
antique  art,  the  fact  that  it  is  not  an 
emerald  appears  to  have  discredited  it 
in  every  respect,  and  it  now  receives 
but  little  attention. 

Among  the  engraved  gems  of  the 
Roman  empire  none  are  more  interest¬ 
ing  than  those  which  commemorate  the 
prevalence  of  Oriental  doctrine.  Gems 
of  distinctly  Christian  origin  are 
almost  unknown.  The  early  Christians 
were  too  poor  to  indulge  in  luxuries  of 
this  kind,  and  may  also  have  regarded 
them  as  savoring  of  idolatry.  At  the 
same  time  many  wealthy  Romans,  who 
had  lost  all  faith  in  their  gods,  wore 
engraved  gems  as  charms  or  amulets ; 
and  these  are  interesting  as  constitu¬ 
ting  almost  the  only  existing  monu¬ 
ments  of  an  important  period  in  the 
history  of  religion.  The  earliest  are 
connected  with  the  Persian  worship 
of  Mithra,  or  the  sun,  which  was  pop- 
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ular  in  the  second  century  of  our  era. 
It  was,  in  fact,  a  great  secret  society, 
consisting  of  seven  degrees,  each  of 
which  had  emblems  and  badges  of  its 
own.  These  badges,  consisting  of 
engraved  gems,  are  still  occasionally 
found. 

To  the  same  period  belongs  the 
worship  of  Serapis,  which  was  brought 
from  Egypt.  It  was  said  to  have  been 
revealed  to  Ptolemy  in  a  dream. 
Many  gems  bearing  the  image  of 
Serapis  date  from  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Hadrian  (a.  d.  117-138), 
who  encouraged  the  rite  in  the  hope 
that  it  would  rival  Christianity.  Some 
of  the  gems  of  this  period  are  in¬ 
scribed  :  “  Serapis  is  the  only  God.” 

Hadrian  was  himself  the  founder  of 
the  worship  of  Antinous,  a  beautiful 
youth  who  was  said  to  have  sacrfiiced 
his  life  for  the  emperor.  The  story 
of  Antinous  is  very  obscure.  He  was 
about  nineteen  years  of  age  when 
Hadrian  first  saw  him,  probably  in 
Macedonia,  and  immediately  attached 
him  to  his  court.  Innumerable  statues 
represent  h'm  as  a  handsome  young 
man  with  Greek  features,  though  his 
curling  hair  and  protruding  lips  may 
possibly  indicate  a  dash  of  African 
blood.  On  his  features  is  an  express¬ 
ion  of  settled  melancholy,  as  though 
he  had  a  premonition  of  his  melan¬ 
choly  fate.  The  emperor  loved  him, 
and  it  is  evident  that  this  affection 
was  sincerely  returned.  Hadrian  was 
taken  ill  of  a  fever,  and  for  a  long 
time  lingered  between  life  and  death. 
According  to  a  prevalent  supersti¬ 
tion,  it  was  believed  that  the  life  of 
the  emperor  might  be  saved  by  the 
voluntary  sacrifice  of  the  life  of  one 
of  his  friends,  and  Antinous  committed 
suicide  by  drowning  himself  in  the 
Nile.  This,  at  least  is  the  most  com¬ 
mon  version  of  the  story,  though 
some  of  the  monuments  hint  at  a 
more  elaborate  sacrifice.  At  any 
rate,  the  emperor  believed  that  the 
death  of  the  boy  had  been  the  cause 
of  his  recovery,  and  determined  to 
elevate  him  into  an  object  of  worship. 
Temples  in  his  honor  were  erected  in 
many  cities,  and  innumerable  statues 
reproduced  his  features.  Some  of  the 
gems  which  represent  Antinous  bear 
the  inscription:  “He  died  for  me.” 


The  worship  of  Antinous  lingered  in 
Asia  Minor  until  about  a.  d.  300,  and 
was  then  violently  suppressed. 

Most  curious  of  a'l  are  the  gems 
which  owe  their  origin  to  the  Gnostics, 
a  sect — or  rather  a  number  of  sects — 
which  attempted  to  combine  Oriental 
philosophy  and  magic  with  Christian¬ 
ity.  These  sects  are  said  to  have  been 
derived  from  Simon  the  Sorcerer,  who 
is  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apos¬ 
tles.  Gnostic  gems  generally  bear 
emblems  which  are  rudely  executed 
and  hard  to  explain.  They  are  known 
as  Abraxas — a  word  which  appears  on 
many  of  them,  and  is  believed  to 
designate  the  sun,  as  according  to 
Greek  numeration  the  letters  compos¬ 
ing  the  words  have  the  numerical 
value  365,  the  number  of  days  in  the 
solar  year. 

The  art  of  engraving  gems  has 
never  been  entirely  neglected,  and  the 
works  of  Bmvenuto  Cellini  and 
other  mediaeval  artists  are  as  valuable 
as  genuine  antiques.  Some  German 
artists  have  also  been  very  successful, 
though  this  k;nd  of  work  is  not  fash¬ 
ionable  at  present.  The  whole  subject 
teaches  that  nothing  is  too  minute  to 
be  instructive ;  and  that  a  matter  ap¬ 
parently  so  insignificant  as  the  en¬ 
graving  of  gems  may  be  made  to 
illustrate  the  entire  history  of  art  and 
civilization. 


The  Smallest  Prayer-Book. 

The  smallest  and  daintiest  prayer- 
book  in  the  world  is  the  “  Finger 
Prayer-Book  ”  which  has  just  been 
issued  by  the  Oxford  University  Press. 
It  is  printed  in  diamond  and  brilliant 
type  on  the  famous  India  paper.  It 
contains  670  pages,  measures  3^x1 
inches,  and  weighs  only  three-quarters 
of  an  ounce.  It  is  arranged  for  “the 
chatelaine,  the  waistcoat  pocket,  or  the 
purse,”  and  ranges  in  price  from  38 
cents  to  $6.50.  Though  the  paper  is 
exceedingly  thin,  it  is  entirely  opaque, 
and  the  type  is  beautifully  clear. 


“What  is  sweeter  than  to  have 
a  friend  you  can  trust?”  asked  Saw- 
kins.  “  To  have  a  friend  who  will  trust 
you,”  replied  Dawkins. — Hartfo}d 
Tunes. 
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A  SPRING  EVENING. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  MATTHISON. 


Bright  with  the  changing  colors  of  the  skies 
The  many  dew-drops  gleam, 

The  image  of  the  varied  landscape  lies 
Clear  on  the  silent  stream. 

Bright  as  the  crystal  spring,  the  blossoming  tree, 
The  meadows  tinged  with  gold  ; 

The  star  of  evening,  peeping  timidly 
From  the  cloud’s  purple  fold. 

The  valley’s  green  is  beautiful,  the  heath 
And  flowery-mantled  hill ; 


The  little  lake  girt  with  its  sedgy  wreath, 

And  alder-shaded  rill ! 

O  !  how  the  influence  of  eternal  love 
Circles  life  like  a  band  ! 

The  glow-worm,  and  the  star  that  shines  above, 
Each  shows  a  Father’s  hand. 

It  is  THY  power  that  bids  the  bud  uprear 
Its  beauty  to  the  day, 

That  bids  the  burning  planet  disappear 
From  its  unmeasured  way. 


AMONG  THE  ARPS  AND  APENNINES. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 


I. 

HE  mountains  of  Switzerland 
are  the  crown  and  glory  of 
Europe.  Men  of  the  most 
diverse  nationalities  are  as 
proud  of  them  as  though  they 
owned  a  share  in  every  rock 
and  waterfall.  In  Edinburgh — - 
when  we  visited  that  city  some 
years  ago— a  cautious  Scotchman  re¬ 
minded  us  that  the  scenery  of  his  na¬ 
tive  country  was  hardly  equal  to  that 
of  Switzerland.  While  we  were  cross¬ 
ing  the  North  Sea  an  English  clergy¬ 
man  manifested  his  enthusiasm  by  ex¬ 
pressing  a  wish  that  he  could  fly  across 
Belgium  and  Germany  so  as  to  reach 
Switzerland  as  soon  as  possible.  In 
Berlin  our  Secretary  of  Legation  as¬ 
sured  us  that  our  highest  ideals  would 
be  realized  when  we  beheld  the  Alps. 
So  it  is  everywhere.  Do  you  venture 
to  make  a  wry  face  at  the  execrable 
water  of  Northern  Germany — you  are 
reminded  that  you  will  find  excellent 
water  in  Switzerland.  If  you  praise 
the  cheese  of  Holland — the  thought¬ 
ful  waiter  at  your  side  assures  you  that 
the  Swiss  make  the  best  cheese  in  the 
world.  Do  you  venture  to  suggest 
that  you  would  like  something  for 
breakfast  besides  the  everlasting  roll 
and  coffee — you  are  informed  that  it 
would  be  “  contrary  to  the  custom  of 
the  country  ;  ”  but  are  comforted  by 
the  assurance  that  the  breakfasts  of 
Switzerland  are  much  better  suited  to 
American  tastes.  “  The  Swiss,”  said 
a  thrifty  dame  in  Berlin,  “are  inclined 


to  be  extravagant, — tney  actually  eat 
honey  on  their  rolls  at  breakfast.” 

Undersuch  circumstances  it  is  hardly 
surprising  that  while  we  took  a  semi¬ 
circular  route  through  Bavaria,  Baden, 
Wiirtemberg  and  Alsace,  we  looked 
with  intense  longing  towards  the 
mountains  which  we  occasionally  saw 
looming  up  on  the  distant  horizon ; 
we  seemed  to  breathe  more  freely 
when  we  had  passed  the  Irontier ;  we 
breathed  the  purer  air  of  liberty. 

The  liberty  of  Switzerland  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  many  small  j  >kes 
bv  the  writers  of  surrounding  nations. 
The  country  has  been  called  “a  re¬ 
public  based  on  constitutional  tyran¬ 
ny.”  One  of  its  own  poets  rather 
pathetically  exclaims  : 


“  The  Lord  have  mercy  on  our  liberty: 
The  rich  we  see  devour  the  poor: 
The  devil  then  devours  the  rich, 

And  that’s  the  end  of  liberty.” 


It  is,  no  doubt,  true  that  the  Swiss 
have  many  aristocratic  notions,  and 
that  the  penalty  for  breaking  the  law 
is  in  many  instances  more  severe  than 
in  Germany  or  France ;  but  the  fact 
that  Switzerland  is  a  republic  is  ap¬ 
parent  as  soon  as  you  cross  the  fron¬ 
tier.  The  very  servants  at  the  hotels 
show  by  their  manner  that  they  are 
citizens  of  a  free  country.  In  Ger¬ 
many  it  is  sometimes  rather  humili¬ 
ating  when  you  arrive  at  a  hotel,  dusty 
with  travel  and  in  a  coat  considerably 
the  worse  for  wear,  to  be  met  by  a 
corps  of  waiters,  wearing  dress  coats 
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and  white  chokers,  who  bow  to  the 
earih  and  insist  on  calling  you  “  Herr- 
schaft,”  or  “  Milord.”  At  first  your 
republicanism  rebels  against  such  sub¬ 
serviency  ;  but  it  is  safest  to  submit  to 
the  customs  of  the  country. 

In  Switzerland  all  this  is  changed. 
You  are  courteously  received,  but  the 
very  “Boots  ”  himself  looks  you  stead¬ 
ily  in  the  face  and  says  “  Mein  Herr !” 
At  some  places  you  are  annoyed  by 
an  excess  of  attention,  but  this  is 
owing  in  great  measure  to  the  infa¬ 
mous  custom  of  not  paying  servants 
regular  wages,  and  suffering  them  to 
subsist  on  the  gratuities  of  travelers. 

The  city  of  Basel  (or  Bale)  has 
something  of  a  cosmopolitan  charac¬ 
ter.  Situated  at  the  northwestern  ex¬ 
tremity  of  Switzerland,  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  French  frontier,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  its  population  should 
be,  like  Sandy’s  cheese,  “  so?newhat 
miscellawneousy  German  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  language,  but  French  is  also 
pretty  generally  spoken.  The  lower 
classes,  and  especially  the  country 
people  in  the  vicinity,  speak  a  German 
dialect  which  is  almost  unintelligible 
to  a  stranger,  but  which  has  been  ren¬ 
dered  almost  classical  by  the  genius  of 
the  poet  Hebei.  The  French  patois 
is  said  to  be  equally  crude.  The  social 
customs  of  the  people  of  Basel  appear 
to  be  more  French  than  German.  We 
had  frequently  heard  of  the  custom, 
which  prevails  in  some  parts  of  France 
and  Switzerland,  of  affixing  the  wife’s 
maiden-name  to  her  husband’s  sur¬ 
name,  but  had  never  expected  to  find 
it  so  general.  When  we  made  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  Mr.  Paul  Kober,  the 
son-in-law  of  Bishop  Gobat,  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,  he  handed  us  his  card  bearing 
the  name  of  Paul  Kober-Gobat.  Very 
naturally  we  called  him  Mr.  Gobat, 
until  he  smilingly  corrected  us.  “  There 
are  at  least  fifty  Kobers  in  Basel,”  he 
said,  “  but  if  you  inquire  for  Kober- 
Gobat,  every  one  will  know  how  to 
direct  you.”  So  it  seems  this  curious 
custom  is  not  without  its  advantage. 

The  architecture  of  the  city  of  Basel 
is  no  less  various  than  its  population. 
In  the  old  monastery  of  St.  Alban’s, 
which  we  visited,  there  is  an  arch 
which  dates  from  the  limes  when  the 
Roman  empire  extended  its  sway  over 
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this  region  ;  the  Minster  was  erected 
in  the  nth  century,  and  there  are 
many  houses  that  look  so  old  and 
gloomy  that  from  their  appearance 
they  might  have  been  erected  at  any 
time  before  the  discovery  of  America. 
As  a  general  thing,  however,  the  city 
has  a  bright,  modern  appearance — 
there  are  beautiful  parks,  though  we 
were  prevented  from  enjoying  them 
by  the  rain  which  fell  almost  inces¬ 
santly  while  we  were  there.  Hebei  is 
right  when  he  says : 

‘‘  Is  Basel  not  a  comely,  pleasant  city? 

Houses  are  there — there’s  many  a  church  not 
half  so  large  ; 

And  churches  more  than  houses  in  a  village." 

Of  course  we  visited  the  Minster, 
which  is  said  to  be  the  finest  Reformed 
Church  in  the  world.  It  was  built, 
in  part  at  least,  five  hundred  years 
before  the  Reformation,  but  has  re¬ 
cently  been  thoroughly  repaired  in  the 
original  style,  and  its  present  effect 
is  pleasing  in  the  highest  degree. 
There  are  the  massive  brown-stone 
towers,  and  the  portal,  surmounted  by 
statues  of  the  Emperor  Conrad  and 
his  wife;  the  lofty  nave  supported  by 
stone  pillars,  that  look  like  mighty 
oaks,  with  vines  entwined  around 
them ;  the  magnificent  pulpit,  carved 
in  the  15th  century,  from  which  CEco- 
larapadius  thundered  (or  lightened) 
during  the  Reformation.  There  are 
two  massive  stone  altars,  just  as  they 
were  four  hundred  years  ago,  and  be¬ 
hind  them  the  carved  stalls  of  the 
canons  of  the  Cathedral — now  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  choir.  To  the  right  of  the 
main  altar  is  the  grave  of  Erasmus — 
in  the  long  cloister  in  the  rear  of  the 
church  are  the  tombs  of  GEcolampa- 
dius,  Grynaeus  and  other  ancient 
worthies.  Adjoining  the  Minster  is 
the  hall  in  which  the  celebrated  coun¬ 
cil  of  Basel  met  in  1431,  in  the  vain 
attempt  to  reform  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  Church ;  but  this  hall,  with  many 
adjacent  apartments,  is  now  occupied 
by  a  museum  of  antiquities.  Some  of 
these  antiquities  are  hardly  creditable 
to  the  city  which  has  preserved  them. 
Of  this  character  is  the  “  Lallenkonig,” 
a  large  head  formerly  placed  on  the 
clock  tower  on  the  bridge  over  the 
Rhine,  in  derision  of  the  neighboring 
town  of  Klein  Basel.  It  was  wound 
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up  every  morning  and  protruded  its 
long  tongue  and  rolled  its  eyes  at  every 
stroke  of  the  pendulum.  In  an  ad¬ 
joining  apartment  are  many  fragments 
of  the  celebrated  painting  known  as 
the  “Dance  of  Death,”  but  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  too  ghastly  to  be  minutely  de¬ 
scribed. 

The  Missionary  Institution  of  Basel 
is  celebrated  all  over  the  world,  and, 
of  course,  we  visited  it.  Its  president 
was  not  at  home,  but  we  met  him  af¬ 
terwards  in  Berne.  No  one  can  help 
admiring  the  self-sacrificing  devotion 
of  the  so-called  Pietists,  who  have  es¬ 
tablished  benevolent  institutions  in  al¬ 
most  every  city  in  Switzerland  ;  but 
we  regret  to  observe  that  the  preva¬ 
lent  Rationalism  of  the  established 
church  is  driving  them  into  a  position 
of  antagonism  which  may  finally  re¬ 
sult  in  schism.  Such  a  separation 
would,  we  think,  be  a  calamity  to  the 
church  and  the  world. 

On  our  way  to  Zurich  we  visited 
the  falls  of  the  Rhine  at  Schaff  hausen. 
The  he;ght  of  the  falls  is  seventy  feet, 
not  including  the  rapids.  On  either 
side  are  high  bluffs,  on  the  left  is  an 
ancient  castle — the  Schloss  Laufen ;  on 
the  right  are  several  magnificent  ho¬ 
tels,  with  the  chateau  of  Worth  at  the 
landing  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  We 
crossed  the  river  in  a  small  boat,  and 
saw  the  falls  from  various  points  of 
view.  The  crossing  looked  dangerous, 
especially  when  we  were  hidden  from 
the  shore  by  the  mist  of  the  cataract, 
but  it  is  really  quite  safe.  We  have 
heard  American  tourists  express  them¬ 
selves  in  contemptuous  terms  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  falls  of  Schaff  hausen, 
because  they  are  le  s  in  volume  than 
those  of  Niagara.  But  why  must  we 
institute  such  comparisons  ?  There  is 
but  one  Niagara ;  but  is  that  a  reason 
why  every  other  waterfall  should  be 
consigned  to  comempt  ?  The  falls  of 
Schaffhausen  have  charms  of  their 
own.  They  constitute  a  magnificent 
picture,  whose  beauty  is  enhanced  by 
the  superb  scenery  by  which  they  are 
surrounded.  A  delightful  walk  of 
several  miles  brought  us  to  the  village 
of  Dachsen,  where  we  took  the  even¬ 
ing  train  for  Zurich.  There  is  proba¬ 
bly  not  a  finer  hotel  outside  of  Paris 
than  the  Baur  au  Lac,  to  which  we 


had  been  recommended.  Its  pleasure- 
grounds  stretch  down  to  the  margin 
of  “  Zurich’s  fair  waters,”  where,  if 
you  choose,  you  can  dream  away  the 
hours,  gazing  upon  one  of  the  fairest 
landscapes  on  which  the  sun  ever 
shone.  Before  you  stretches  the  lake 
for  a  distance  of  some  ten  or  twelve 
miles,  on  the  right  are  the  Alps  rising 
higher  and  higher  until  their  snow- 
clad  summits  disappear  in  the  d  istance. 
The  town  itself  is  built  on  a  number 
of  hills  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
Limmat,  and  is  still  as  lively  and  en¬ 
terprising  as  in  the  days  when  “active 
Zurich  armed  her  guilds  for  battle.” 
Of  course,  we  visited  Zwingli’s  church 
— an  ancient  edifice,  said  to  have  b;en 
founded  by  Charlemagne,  whose  statue 
has  been  placed  over  the  main  en¬ 
trance.  The  name  of  Charlemagne  is 
a  good  one  to  begin  a  history.  There 
are  probably  as  many  of  Charlemagne’s 
churches  in  Europe  as  there  are  of 
Washington’s  Headquarters  in  Amer¬ 
ica  ;  but  probably  in  a  few  years  we 
will  have  the  majority  on  our  side. 

It  was  not  Charlemagne  but  Zwingli 
that  attracted  us  to  this  old  church. 
It  was  a  grand  thing  to  stand  in  his 
pulpit, — no  one  can  properly  fill  it, — 
to  remember  that  it  was  there  that  he 
preached  the  sermons  that  won  Switz¬ 
erland  for  the  Reformation  ;  that  it 
was  in  this  church  that  he  exhorted 
the  Protestant  soldiers  before  he  went 
to  die  at  the  battle  of  Cappel.  There 
are  but  few  relics  of  the  days  of 
Zwingli  left  in  the  church,  which  has 
recently  been  thoroughly  repaired. 
The  stone  altar  is  probably  of  a  more 
recent  date,  and  the  large  organ  has 
been  erected  within  a  few  years. 

The  congregation,  we  were  told, 
differs  in  some  of  its  customs  from 
other  Reformed  churches.  In  the 
Lord’s  Supper  they  use  unleavened 
bread — not  wafers — which  is  broken 
into  square  pieces.  The  elements  are 
consecrated  by  the  presiding  minister, 
and  then  handed  by  the  assistant  min¬ 
isters  to  the  elders,  who  distribute 
them  among  the  communicants,  who 
remain  seated  in  their  pews. 

We  could  spend  hours  in  telling  how 
we  enjoyed  our  visit  to  the  Museum, 
where  Dr.  Ferdinand  Keller,  the  father 
of  the  new  science  of  Prehistoric 
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Archaeology,  gathered  thousands  of 
relics  from  the  sites  of  the  villages 
which  were  erected  on  piles  driven 
into  the  Swiss  lakes  by  some  prehis¬ 
toric  people.  By  these  discoveries  an 
immense  field  has  been  opened  to 
human  study,  and  the  day  will  come 
when  they  will  serve  to  reveal  myster¬ 
ies  of  which  we  do  not  even  dream. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Zurich  there 
is  a  high  mountain  called  the  Uetli- 
berg,  which  commands  a  magnificent 
view  not  onlv  of  the  Alps,  but  of  the 
country  northward  to  the  mountains 
of  the  Black  Forest.  The  summit  is 
reached  by  a  railway  5  miles  in  length, 
constructed  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
but  with  a  grade  of  7  in  100  feet;  the 
trains  are  propelled  by  engines  placed 
behind  them.  There  is  a  hotel,  of 
course,  and  pavilions  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  tourists.  Go  where  you 
will  you  find  travelers,  with  the  natives 
of  the  country  busy  in  trying  to  re¬ 
lieve  them  of  their  money.  Indeed, 
we  are  almost  ready  to  believe  Moore 
when  he  tells  us  that 

“  Travelling  eastward  you  may  see 
Some  Mrs.  Hopkins  taking  tea 
And  toast  upon  the  wall  of  China.” 

Our  ride  from  Zurich  to  Zug  was 
very  pleasant,  the  scenery  constantly 
growing  more  romantic.  Then  we 
had  a  steamboat  ride  on  the  lake  to 
Arth,  with  the  mighty  Pilatus  and 
Rigi  looking  down  upon  us  from  either 
side.  Joining  a  party  who  proposed 
to  ascend  the  Rigi  on  foot,  we  started 
in  the  highest  spirits.  For  a  while  the 
road  wound  pleasantly  through  or¬ 
chards,  and  by  oratories  placed  by 
the  roadside  for  pilgrims  on  their  way 
to  the  chapel  of  our  Lady  of  Snow. 
The  path  by  degrees  became  more  and 
more  narrow,  and  we  began  to  learn 
from  experience  what  it  is  to  ascend 
the  Alps.  After  toiling  upward  for 
what  seemed  an  immense  distance,  we 
reached  the  Kas  Gatterli — a  hut  in 
wh;ch  a  man  was  making  Swiss  cheese. 
Then  onward  to  the  Klosterli — a  little 
Capuchin  convent,  with  a  little  chapel 
dedicated  to  “  our  Lady  of  Snow.” 
Practically  this  Madonna  appears  to 
be  a  very  different  personage  from,  for 
instance,  our  Lady  of  Einsiedlen.  She 
is  very  celebrated  for  curing  wounds 
and  local  diseases,  and  in  her  chapel 


there  are  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands, 
of  small  models  in  silver  or  wax,  rep¬ 
resenting  various  parts  of  the  human 
body  which  have  been  cured  of  their 
ailments  by  her  intercession. 

At  this  place  a  Swiss  who  had 
joined  our  party — apparently  acci- ' 
dentally,  but  as  we  afterwards  learned 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  guests  for 
one  of  the  hotels — induced  us  to  turn 
aside  from  the  path  and  take  a  shorter 
route  to  the  summit.  It  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  steep,  leading  up  over  goat  pas¬ 
tures,  where  the  soil  was  loose  and  fri¬ 
able  and  walking  extremely  difficult. 
‘‘This  is  nothing,”  said  4our  Swiss 
companion;  “  you  ought  to  ascend  the 
Jungfrau  or  Mont  Blanc.”  Well  !  it 
may  be  nothing  after  you  get  used  to 
it.  The  Rigi  is  only  6000  feet  high, 
and  derives  its  celebrity  not  from  its 
altitude,  but  from  its  isolated  position 
and  the  magnificent  prospect  which  it 
affords.  Still  the  ascent  was  steep 
enough  to  convince  us  that  climbing 
mountains  is  not  our  vocation.  We 
have  laid  aside  our  Alpenstock  as  the 
trophy  of  a  solitary  victory,  and  a 
vo  ce  within  us  is  constantly  whisper¬ 
ing,  Don’t  climb  any  more  Alps,  if 
you  please  !  The  view  from  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  Rigi  is  indescribably  mag¬ 
nificent.  One  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  peaks  are  visible,  many  of  them 
covered  with  everlasting  snow.  We 
enjoyed  the  rare  good  fortune  of  see¬ 
ing  the  sun  rise  on  an  unclouded  sky, 
and,  oh  !  how  we  wish  we  could  de¬ 
scribe  the  magnificent  picture,  with 
the  peaks  rising  out  of  a  sea  of  mist, 
sparkling  in  the  morning  fight;  then 
the  clouds  beneath  your  feet  appear 
piled  up  by  invisible  hands  into  vast 
masses,  and  through  the  rifts  between 
them  you  catch  glimpses  of  lakes  with 
quaint  little  villages  on  their  shores, 
valleys  winding  far  into  the  heart  of 
the  Alps,  and  flocks  that  seem  so  near 
that  you  almost  imagine  you  can  hear 
the  tinkling  of  their  bells.  After 
awhile  the  clouds  disappear,  except, 
perhaps,  a  few  fleecy  patches,  and  the 
whole  scene  is  spread  out  before  you 
in  all  its  indescribable  magnificence. 

We  would  gladly  have  stayed  longer 
on  the  Rigi,  but  the  cold  detracted 
greatly  from  our  enjoyment.  Though 
at  a  season  when  ordinarily  we  are 
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suffering  from  the  heat,  here  summer 
is  turned  into  winter  ;  and  it  is  a  sight 
that  is  forlorn,  if  not  amusing,  to  see 
the  tourists  turning  out  before  sunrise, 
at  the  sound  of  the  Alpine  horn,  and 
shivering  on  the  “  Kulm  ”  until  they 
can  hardly  resist  the  impression  that 
the  monarch  of  the  day  has  for  once 
determined  to  spend  an  additional 
hour  in  bed.  We  therefore  took  a 
final  glance  at  the  beauty  of  the  scene 
and  hastened  on  our  way. 


A  Captain’s  Advice. 

i 

The  question  of  giving  to  the  cause 
of  Christ  at  times  must  come  promi¬ 
nently  before  every  Christian.  There 
are  those  who  feel  they  ought  to  do 
more,  and  some  who  feel  the  church 
wants  too  much.  Some  think  they 
ought  to  give  just  what  they  please, 
while  many  feel  they  ought  to  pay  so 
much  for  a  seat  in  church  and  then 
they  are  entitled  to  all  the  privileges 
of  God’s  house.  This  question  is  one 
upon  which  the  Bible  speaks  a  great 
deal.  Whether  you  accept  the  position 
that  one  must  give  the  tenth  of  his  in¬ 
come,  or  the  position  of  those  who  say 
“  we  are  the  judges  of  what  we  are  to 
give,”  you  will  all  find  this  fact  in  the 
Bible.  We  are  to  put  conscience  into 
our  giving.  ‘‘God  loveth  a  cheerful 
giver,”  “  See  that  ye  abound  in  this 
grace  (liberality)  also,”  “Not  grudg¬ 
ingly,  nor  of  necessity,”  “  As  God 
hath  prospered  you,” — are  some  of  the 
expressions  of  Scripture  on  the  subject. 
The  following  incident  is  related  by 
Rev.  A.  J.  Gordon,  D.  D.,  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  in  advocating  “  Systematic  giv¬ 
ing  to  God's  cause” 

Many  years  ago  a  lad  of  sixteen 
years  left  home  to  seek  his  fortune. 
As  he  trudged  along,  he  met  an  old 
neighbor,  the  captain  of  a  canal-boat, 
and  the  following  conversation  took 
place,  which  changed  the  current  of 
the  boy’s  life  : 

“  Well,  William,  where  are  you 
going?  ” 

“I  don’t  know,”  he  answered; 
“  father  is  too  poor  to  keep  me  at 
home  any  longer,  and  says  I  must  now 
make  a  living  for  myself.” 

“There’s  no  trouble  about  that,” 


said  the  captain.  “  Be  sure  you  start 
right,  and  you’ll  get  along  finely.” 

William  told  his  friend  that  the  only 
trade  he  knew  anything  about  was 
soap  and  candle  making,  at  which  he 
had  helped  his  father  at  home. 

“Well,”  said  the  old  man,  “let  me 
pray  with  you  once  more,  and  give 
you  a  little  advice,  and  then  I  will 
let  vou  go.” 

They  both  kneeled  down  upon  the 
towpath ;  the  dear  old  man  prayed 
earnestly  for  William,  and  then  gave 
this  advice  :  “  Some  one  will  soon  be 
the  leading  soap-maker  in  New  York. 
It  can  be  you  as  well  as  any  one.  I 
hope  it  may.  Be  a  good  man ;  give 
your  heart  to  Christ ;  give  the  Lord 
all  that  belongs  to  him  of  every  dollar 
you  earn  ;  make  an  honest  soap  ;  give 
a  full  pound,  and  I  am  certain  you  will 
yet  be  a  prosperous  and  rich  man.” 

When  the  boy  arrived  in  the  city  he 
found  it  hard  to  get  work.  Lonesome 
and  far  from  home,  he  remembered  his 
mother’s  words  and  the  last  words  of 
the  canal-boat  captain.  He  was  then 
led  to  “  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  His  righteousness,”  and  united 
with  the  church.  He  remembered  his 
promise  to  the  old  captain,  and  the 
first  dollar  he  earned  brought  up  the 
question  of  the  Lord’s  part.  In  the 
Bible  he  found  that  the  Jews  were 
commanded  to  give  one-tenth  ;  so  he 
said,  “If  the  Lord  will  take  one -tenth, 
I  will  give  that.”  And  so  he  did  ;  and 
ten  cents  of  every  dollar  were  sacred 
to  the  Lord. 

Having  regular  employment,  he 
soon  became  a  partner,  and  after  a  few 
years  his  partners  died,  and  William 
became  the  owner  of  the  business. 

He  now  resolved  to  keep  his  promise 
to  the  old  captain  ;  he  made  an  honest 
soap,  and  gave  a  full  pound,  and  in¬ 
structed  his  book-keeper  to  open  an 
account  with  the  Lord,  and  carry  one- 
tenth  of  all  his  income  to  that  account. 
He  prospered  ;  his  business  grew;  his 
family  was  blessed  ;  his  soap  sold,  and 
he  grew  rich  faster  than  he  had  ever 
hoped.  He  then  gave  the  Lord  two- 
tenths  and  prospered  more  than  ever ; 
then  he  gave  three-tenths,  then  four- 
tenths,  then  five-‘enths. 

He  educated  his  family,  settled  all 
his  plans  for  life,  and  gave  all  his 
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income  to  the  Lord.  He  prospered 
more  than  ever. 

This  is  the  story  of  Mr.  William 
Colgate,  who  has  given  milhons  of 
dollars  to  the  Lord’s  cause,  and  left  a 
name  that  will  never  die — Jhe  Ensign. 


Old  Japan. 

From  John  La  Farge’s  “  An  Artist’s 
Letters  from  Japan  ”  we  quote  as  fol¬ 
lows,  of  the  laws  of  I) eyasu :  “These 
law's,  based  on  the  old  feudal  habits, 
and  influenced  and  directed  by  the 
great  Chinese  doctrines  of  relation¬ 
ships  and  duties,  are  not  laws  as  we 
think  of  law,  nor  were  they  to  be  pub¬ 
lished.  They  were  to  be  kept  secret 
for  the  use  of  the  Tokugaw'a  house  ; 
to  serve  as  rules  for  conduct  in  using 
their  power,  so  as  to  secure  justice, 
which  is  in  return  to  secure  power, 
that  exists  for  its  own  end  in  the  mind 
of  rulers.  These  laws,  some  of  which 
are  reflections,  or  moral  maxims,  or 
references  to  the  great  man’s  experi¬ 
ence,  made  out  a  sort  of  criminal  code, 
— the  relations  of  the  classes, — matters 
of  rank  and  etiquette,  and  a  mechan¬ 
ism  of  government.  They  asserted 
the  supremacy  and  at  the  same  time 
destroyed  the  power  of  the  mikado, 
and  by  strict  rules  of  succession,  resi¬ 
dence  and  continued  possession  bound 
up  the  feudal  nobles.  They  reasserted 
the  great  individual  virtues  of  filial 
piety  and  of  feudal  loyalty,  and  in¬ 
sisted  on  the  traditions  of  military 
honor.  ‘  The  sword  ’  was  to  be  ‘  the 
soul  of  the  Samurai,’  and  with  it  these 
have  carried  the  national  honor  and 
intelligence  in  its  peculiar  expressions. 

“  Full  recognition  was  given  to  the 
teaching,  ‘  Thou  shalt  not  lie  beneath 
the  same  sky,  nor  tread  on  the  same 
earth,  with  the  murderer  of  thy  lord.’ 
The  rights  of  the  avenger  of  blood 
were  admitted,  even  though  he  should 
pay  the  penalty  of  his  life. 

“Suicide,  which  had  long  been  a 
Japanese  development  of  chivalrous 
feeling  and  military  honor,  was  still 
to  be  regarded  as  purifying  of  all  stain, 
and,  for  the  first  time,  allowed  in  mit¬ 
igation  of  the  death  penalty. 

“Indeed,  half  a  century  later,  the 
forty-seven  Ronin  (‘  wrave-people  ’ — 
Samurai  who  had  lost  their  natural 


lord  and  their  rights)  were  to  die  in 
glorious  suicide, carrying  out  the  feudal 
ideal  of  fidelity. 

“You  know  the  story  probably;  at 
any  rate  you  will  find  it  in  Milford’s 
tales  of  old  Japan.  It  is  a  beautiful 
story,  full  of  noble  details,  telling 
how,  by  the  mean  contrivance  of  a 
certain  lord,  the  Prince  of  Ako  was 
put  in  the  wrong,  and  his  condemna¬ 
tion  to  death  and  confiscation  ob¬ 
tained.  And  how.  then,  forty-seven 
gentleman,  faithful  vassals  of  the  dead 
lord,  swore  to  avenge  the  honor  of 
their  master,  and  for  that  purpose  to 
put  aside  all  that  might  stand  in  the 
way.  For  this  end  they  put  aside  all 
else  they  cared  for,  even  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren,  and  through  every  obstacle  pur¬ 
sued  their  plan  up  to  the  favorab’e 
moment  when  they  surprised,  on  a 
wdnter  night,  in  his  palace,  among  his 
guards,  the  object  of  their  vengeance, 
whose  suspicions  had  been  allayed  by 
long  delay.  And  how  his  decapitated 
head  was  placed  by  them  upon  his 
victim’s  tomb,  before  the  forty-seven 
surrendered  themselves  to  justice,  and 
were  allowed  to  commit  suicide  by 
hara-kiri,  and  how  they  have  since 
lived  forever  in  the  memory  of  Japan.” 


Whipping  a  Prince. 

Osborne,  Isle  of  Wight,  is  Queen 
Victoria’s  seaside  residence. 

Many  years  ago,  when  the  Prince  of 
Wales  was  a  lad,  he  was  one  day  play¬ 
ing  on  the  beach,  when  he  spied  a 
basket  of  fish.  Thirsting  for  fun,  he 
overturned  the  basket  and  sent  the 
fish  sprawling  into  the  water.  The 
young  owner — a  boy  about  the  prince’s 
age — soon  returned,  and,  enraged  at 
the  loss  of  the  day’s  toils,  attacked 
the  perpetrator,  giving  him  a  vigorous 
beating  ;  whereupon  his  Royal  Holi¬ 
ness  flew  angrily  to  the  castle. 

“Know  ye,  lad,  who  ye’ve  been 
laying  hands  on?”  asked  a  fisher¬ 
man,  approaching;  “it’s  nane  other 
than  the  heir  to  the  throne!” 

Consternation  filled  the  mind  of 
the  boy  and  all  his  family,  still  more 
when,  in  the  evening,  a  summons 
came  from  the  Queen  to  that  youth, 
to  present  himself  at  Osborne  Castle. 

The  little  fellow  started  with  trem- 
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bling,  thinking  over  all  the  fireside 
tales  that  his  child-ears  had  heard, 
of  chains  and  “  dungeon  keeps,” 
tortures,  and  the  ax,  cheerful  musings 
to  accompany  his  slow,  reluctant  steps 
up  the  avenue  to  the  castle.  His 
agitated  little  brain  was  trying  to 
frame  a  speech  in  defense ;  but,  when 
he  was  ushered  into  the  royal  presence, 
every  word  deserted  his  lips,  and  he 
could  not  lift  his  eyes  from  the  floor. 

“Are  you  the  boy  that  dared  whip 
my  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales?  ”  asked 
the  Queen,  sternly. 

“I  be,  y’r  Maj’sty,”  he  replied, 
trembling  in  every  limb  ;  “  and  I  beg 
y’r  pardon,  y’r  Maj’sty.” 

“You  don’t  even  try  to  evade  the 
truth,”  said  the  Queen.  “What  pro¬ 
voked  you  to  do  it  ?  ” 

“  They — they — ”  the  boy  hesitated, 
still  trembling,  “  they  was  my  father’s 
fish,  y’r  Maj’sty.  Didn’t  know  ’twas 
his  Royal  Highness.” 

“Ah,  I  begin  to  understand.” 
Then,  turning  to  the  prince,  she 
asked,  “What  did  you  do  to  his 
fish  ?  ” 

“Wanted  to  see  if  they’d  swim,” 
said  the  heir  apparent,  examining  the 
figures  on  the  carpet;  “so  I  tipped 
the  basket  a  little.” 

The  Queen  turned  to  the  fisher  boy, 
and  said:  “You  are  a  brave  lad  for 
defending  your  father’s  possessions. 
Of  such  metal  may  my  army  be  made  ! 
Here  is  a  guinea  for  your  fish,  and 
next  time  the  prince,  in  eagerness  for 
knowledge,  overturns  your  basket,  give 
him  another  whipping,  and  you  shall 
have  two  guineas  from  his  purse.” 

A  lighter-hearted  boy  never  went 
out  of  castle-gates,  and  a  light-hearted 
father  was  ever  after  loyal  to  Eng¬ 
land’s  justice-loving  Queen. — Treas¬ 
ure-  Trove. 


The  Chopsticks. 

“  They  cut  their  food  with  their 
daggers,  and  they  eat  with  pitch- 
forks  !  ”  cried  the  horrified  Japanese 
who  first  saw  Europeans  eating  in 
such  a  barbaric  and  revolting  manner 
with  the  knife  and  fork. 

Light-fingered,  deft,  and  imitative 
as  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  are,  it 
takes  them  as  long  to  learn  the  proper 


and  graceful  use  of  the  knife  and  folk 
as  it  requires  for  us  to  mas:er  the 
evolutions  and  etiquette  of  the  chop¬ 
sticks. 

It  is  a  pretty  sight  at  the  beginning 
of  a  Japanese  or  Chinese  feast,  to  see 
the  host  help  his  guests  to  sweets,  as 
then  is  displayed  the  best  and  most 
graceful  play  of  the  chopsticks.  One 
can  take  a  lesson,  as  the  master  of  the 
feast  daintily  lifts  cakes  or  confections 
and  places  them  on  the  plate  or  paper 
before  each  guest.  The  Chinese  chop¬ 
sticks  are  longer  than  the  Japanese, 
often  metal-tipped  and  decorated,  and 
are  used  again  and  again.  Mandarins 
carry  their  own  silver-tipped  ivory 
chopsticks  to  a  feast,  wipe  them  clean, 
and  carry  them  home  again  when  it  is 
over.  In  the  common  restaurants  in 
Chinese  cities,  the  chopsticks  consti¬ 
tute  a  lottery  for  the  patrons.  All  the 
sticks  are  kept  together  in  a  deep, 
round  box  and  certain  ones  are  marked 
on  the  lower  end  with  a  Chinese  char¬ 
acter  or  number.  The  ones  who 
select  these  chopsticks  from  the  box, 
are  entitled  to  an  extra  dish  or  por¬ 
tion  without  charge.  In  the  old  city 
of  Tien-Tsin,  particularly,  one  is  half 
deafened  when  he  passes  a  restaurant 
by  the  rattling  of  the  boxes  of  chop¬ 
sticks  and  the  shrill  voices  of  the  pro¬ 
prietors  screeching  the  merits  of 
their  establishments  at  the  top  of  their 
lungs. 

In  Japan,  where  exquisite  neatness 
and  daintiness  mark  every  part  of 
household  living,  the  same  chupsdcks 
are  used  only  once.  At  a  feast,  or  at 
an  ordinary  tea-house,  a  long  paper 
envelope  laid  beside  one’s  bowl  con¬ 
tains  a  pair  of  twelve-inch  sticks  no 
thicker  than  lead  pencils,  whittled 
from  clean  white  pine.  To  show  that 
they  have  never  been  used  the  two 
sticks  are  whittled  in  one  piece  and 
split  apart  only  half  their  length. — 
From  “  How  to  use  a  pair  of  chop¬ 
sticks  ,”  by  Eliza  Ruhamah  Scidmore, 
in  St.  Nicholas  for  April. 

Patrick. — “And,  Biddy,  darlint, 
they’ve  been  tellin’  me  there’s  too 
many  of  us  in  the  wurrld.  Now,  if 
me  and  you  git  the  praste  to  make  us 
two  wan,  troth  won’t  there  be  wan  the 
less  ?  ” 
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OUR  CABINET. 


A  Message  from  the  Orient. 

An  old  friend  and  college  class¬ 
mate  has  been  traveling  in  Oriental 
countries  and  sends  us  a  postal  card 
bearing  the  following  message: 

Cairo,  Egypt,  March  15, 1890. 

Four  delightful  days  in  this  wonderful  city  of 
the  Orient.  Have  climbed  the  Pyramids,  visited 
the  mosques,  enjoyed  the  bazars,  laughed  at  the 
Dancing  Dervishes,  rode  camels  and  donkeys, 
and  been  hourly  entertained  with  the  ever- 
changing  panorama  of  life  in  the  streets.  Cairo 
is  worth  a  trip  across  the  Atlantic  for  itself.  For 
our  benefit  several  showers  of  rain.  Overcoats 
comfortable  at  night.  This  morning  for  Suez 
Canal,  and  then  Jerusalem. 

Yours  as  ever, 

W.  W.  Davis. 

If  we  had  the  magic  tapestry  of 
the  prince  who,  in  the  Oriental  tale, 
could  transport  himself  wherever  he 
wished  in  a  moment  of  time,  we 
would  instantly  join  our  friend  on  his 
journey,  and  we  think  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  many  of  our  readers 
would  be  willing  to  accompany  us. 


Eccentric  Spelling. 

We  are  not  an  enthusiastic  advocate 
of  spelling  reform,  as  the  term  is  gen¬ 
erally  understood.  It  does  not  seem 
desirable  that  irresponsible  persons 
should  change  our  spelling  to  suit 
themselves,  and  thus  cause  confusion 
and  embarrassment.  It  is,  however, 
certain  that  the  orthography  of  the 
English  language  is  far  from  satisfac¬ 
tory,  and  the  man  who  can  propose 
an  acceptable  method  of  reforming 
it  will  be  a  public  benefactor.  All 
who  have  read  aloud  have  felt  the  in¬ 
convenience  of  coming  to  a  word  that 
does  not  sound  as  it  looks,  requiring 
that  you  should  stop  and  think  before 
you  can  be  sure  of  the  pronunciation. 
Here  is  a  verse  which  ought  to  rhyme 
but  does  not : 


Wife,  make  me  some  dumplings  of  dough , 
They’re  better  than  meat  for  my  cough  : 
Pray,  let  them  be  boiled  till  hot  through , 

But  not  until  they're  heavy  or  tough. 

Now,  I  must  be  off  to  my  plough , 

And  the  boys  (when  they've  had  enough ) 
Must  keep  the  flies  off  with  a  bough , 

While  the  old  mare  drinks  at  the  trough. 


Tlie  Boy’s  Theology. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Lancaster  there 
lived  a  poor  but  industrious  man, 
depending  for  support  on  his  daily 
labor.  His  wife  fell  sick,  and  not 
being  able  to  hire  a  nurse,  he  was 
obliged  to  confine  himself  to  the 
sick-bed  and  family.  His  means  of 
support  thus  cut  off,  he  soon  found 
himself  in  need.  Having  a  wealthy 
neighbor  near,  he  determined  to  go 
and  ask  him  for  two  bushels  of  wheat, 
with  a  promise  to  pay  as  soon  as  his 
wife  became  so  much  better  that  he 
could  leave  her  and  return  to  work. 
Accordingly  he  took  his  bag,  went  to 
his  neighbor’s  and  arrived  while  the 
family  were  at  morning  prayers.  The 
prayer  concluded,  the  poor  man  step¬ 
ped  in  and  made  known  his  business 
promising  to  pay  with  the  avails  of 
his  first  labor.  The  farmer  was  very 
sorry  he  could  not  accommodate  him, 
but  he  had  promised  to  loan  a  large 
sum  of  money,  and  had  depended  on 
his  wheat  to  make  it  out;  but  he 
presumed  neighbor  Jones  would  let 
him  have  it. 

With  a  tearful  eye  and  a  sad  heart 
the  poor  man  turned  away.  As  soon 
as  he  had  left  the  house  the  farmer’s 
little  son  stepped  up  and  said  : 
“Father,  did  you  not  pray  that  God 
would  clothe  the  naked,  feed  the  hun¬ 
gry,  relieve  the  distressed,  and  com¬ 
fort  the  mourners?” 

“  Yes  ;  why  !  ” 

“  Because,  father,  if  I  had  your 
wheat  I  would  answer  that  prayer.” 
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There  is  a  vast  deal  of  true  and 
practical  theology  in  that  boy’s  reply  ; 
and  it  would  be  well  if  some  men 
would  take  a  short  lesson  from  this 
simple  volume. 


Leave  it  with  Him. 

Yes,  leave  it  with  Him, 

The  lilies  all  do, 

And  they  grow. 

They  grow  in  the  rain, 

And  they  grow  in  the  dew — 

Yes,  they  grow. 

They  grow  in  the  darkness,  all  hid  in  the  ni«ht ; 
They  grow  in  the  sunshine,  revealed  by  the 
light ; 

Still  they  grow. 

They  ask  not  your  planting, 

They  need  not  your  care 
As  they  grow. 

Dropped  down  in  the  valley, 

The  field,  anywhere — 

There  they  grow. 

They  grow  in  their  beauty,  arrayed  in  pure 
white, 

They  grow,  clothed  in  glory,  by  heaven’s  own 
light, 

Sweetly  grow. 

The  grasses  are  clothed 
And  the  ravens  are  fed 
From  His  store. 

But  you  who  are  loved 
And  guarded  and  led, 

How  much  more 

Will  he  clothe  you  and  feed  you  and  give  you 
His  care  ? 

Then  leave  it  with  Him  ;  He  has,  everywhere, 
Ample  store. 

Yes,  leave  it  with  Him, 

’Tis  more  dear  to  His  heart, 

You  will  know, 

Than  the  lilies  that  bloom, 

Or  the  flowers  that  start 
’Neath  the  snow. 

Whatever  you  need,  if  you  ask  it  in  prayer, 
You  can  leave  it  with  Him,  for  you  are  His  care, 
You ,  you  know. 

— N.  Y.  Observer. 


Let  him  who  gropes  painfully  in 
darkness  or  uncertain  light  and  prays 
vehemently  that  the  dawn  may  ripen 
into  day  lay  this  precept  well  to  heart 
— “  Do  the  duty  which  lies  nearest  to 
thee,  which  thou  knowest  to  be  a  duty ; 
thy  second  duty  will  have  already  be¬ 
come  clearer. 


OUR  BOOK  TABLE. 

St.  Nicholas  for  May  contains  the  follow¬ 
ing  articles  :  “  The  Passing  of  General  Bacon,” 
by  Alice  Maud  Ewelle,  a  story  of  Bacon’s 
Rebellion,  which  took  place  in  Virginia  in  1676; 
a  paper  by  Walter  Camp  on  our  National 
Game;  the  continuation  of  ‘‘Six  Years  in  the 
Wilds  of  Africa,"  by  E.  J.  Glave ;  and  several 


others  which  are  in  no  way  inferior  to  those  we 
have  mentioned.  St.  Nicholas  is  always  bright 
and  interesting,  but  we  regard  this  number  as 
unusually  attractive. 

The  Youth’s  Companion  is  a  weekly  that 
maintains  its  good  reputation  for  choice  and  in¬ 
teresting  reading.  There  is  none  better  of  its 
kind  for  the  family.  Perry  Mason  &  Co.,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass. 

In  Potiphar’s  House;  or,  the  Young  Man  in 
Peculiar  Peril.  By  Rev.  J.  F.  Flint,  with  in¬ 
troduction  by  H.  S.  Pomeroy,  M.D.  author 
of  Ethics  of  Marriage.  New  York:  John  B. 
Alden,  Publisher,  1890.  i2mo,  cloth,  77, c. 

A  very  good  book,  we  take  it,  for  a  young 
man  to  read.  It  deals  with  a  very  delicate  sub¬ 
ject,  as  can  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  title  ;  but 
we  are  persuaded  that  this  very  delicate  subject 
is  one  precisely  that  ought  to  be  dealt  with. 
The  relation  of  the  sexes,  the  dangers  and 
temptations  and  sins  which  arise  out  of  that 
relation,  are  here  discussed  in  a  manner  calcu¬ 
lated  to  help  and  not  to  harm.  On  this  subject 
young  men  and  young  women  do  need  some 
friendly  words  of  counsel,  and  the  author  of 
this  volume  points  out  the  ^dangers  and  the 
remedies  in  a  manner  at  once  delicate  and 
decided.  We  are  pleased  to  note  the  strongly 
Christian  tone  of  the  book.  There  can  be  no 
help  for  any  sin  save  that  which  comes  from 
above. 

History  of  the  Conquest  of  Peru,  with  a 
Preliminary  View  of  the  Civilization  of  the 
Incas.  By  William  H.  Prescott.  Two  vol¬ 
umes.  New  York,  John  B.  Alden,  Publisher, 
1890. 

Prescott’s  “  Conquest  of  Peru  ”  is  universally 
recognized  as  one  of  the  foremost  works  of 
American  historical  literature,  and  it  may,  there¬ 
fore,  seem  strange  that  we  should  call  attention 
to  it  at  this  late  date.  It  may,  however,  be 
news  to  our  readers  that — the  copyright  having 
expired — Mr.  Alden  has  published  an  edition  of 
this  standard  work  at  a  price  very  much  lower 
than  that  of  any  previous  edition.  For  two 
dollars  the  two  volumes  may  now  be  purchased, 
well  printed  and  handsomely  bound.  Those  of 
our  readers  who  are  gathering  a  library,  and 
have  not  as  yet  secured  Prescott’s  works,  cannot 
do  better  than  to  purchase  this  edition  of  the 
“  Conquest  ot  Peru.”  It  is  not  only  a  superb 
historical  work  but  a  model  of  style  which  should 
be  studied  by  every  one  who  desires  to  be  a 
good  writer,  and  at  the  same  time  to  become 
familiar  with  the  literature  of  our  country. 

The  Century  Magazine  for  May  con¬ 
tains  several  illustrated  articles  on  George 
Washington,  which  contains  much  new  informa¬ 
tion.  The  frontispiece  is  a  portrait  by  James 
Wright,  which  is  probably  more  like  the  origi¬ 
nal  than  the  idealized  portrait  with  which  we  are 
most  familiar.  Among  the  multitude,  of  excel¬ 
lent  articles  we  find  it  difficult  to  particularize; 
but  “Blocked  Out”  by  Geo.  Kennan,  and 
“The  Autobiography  of  Joseph  Jefferson,” 
will  perhaps  be  most  generally  appreciated. 
H.  C.  Wood’s  “  Study  of  Consciousness  ”  has 
great  scientific  value,  though  we  are  not  ready 
to  accept  all  its  conclusions.  The  monthly 
production  of  a  magazine  like  The  Century  is  a 
wonderful  achievement,  but  it  shows  what 
brains  can  do  when  adequately  supported  by 
capital. 
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Lesson  IX. 


Trinity  Sunday.  June  1,  1890. 


THE  GOOD  SAMARITAN.— Luke  10 :  25-37. 


25  And,  behold,  a  certain  lawyer  stood  up,  and 
tempted  him,  saying,  Master,  what  shall  I  do  to  in¬ 
herit  eternal  life  ? 

26  He  said  unto  him,  What  is  written  in  the  law? 
how  readest  thou  ? 

27  And  he  answering  said,  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and 
with  all  thy  strength,  and  with  all  thy  mind;  and  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself. 

28  And  he  said  unto  him,  Thou  hast  answered  right: 
this  do,  and  thou  shalt  live. 

29  But  he,  willing  to  justify  himself,  said  unto  Jesus, 
And  who  is  my  neighbour? 

30  And  Jesus  answering  said,  A  certain  man  went 
down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  and  fell  among 
thieves,  which  stripped  him  of  his  raiment,  and 
wounded  him,  and  departed,  leaving  him  half  dead. 

31  And  by  chance  there  came  down  a  certain  priest 


that  way;  and  when  he  saw  him,  he  passed  by  on  the 
other  side. 

32  And  likewise  a  Levite,  when  he  was  at  the  place, 
came  and  looked  on  him,  and  passed  by  on  the  other 
side. 

33  But  a  certain  Samaritan,  as  he  journeyed,  came 
where  he  was  ;  and  when  he  saw  him,  he  had  compas¬ 
sion  on  him. 

34  And  went  to  him,  and  bound  up  his  wounds,  pour¬ 
ing  in  oil  and  wine,  and  set  him  on  his  own  beast,  and 
brought  him  to  an  inn,  and  took  care  of  him. 

35  And  on  the  morrow,  when  he  departed,  he  took 
out  two  pence,  and  gave  them  to  the  host,  and  said 
unto  him,  Take  care  of  him :  and  whatsoever  thou 
spendest  more,  when  I  come  again,  I  will  repay  thee. 

36  Which  now  of  these  three,  thinkest  thou,  was 
neighbour  unto  him  that  fell  among  the  thieves? 

37  And  he  said,  He  that  shewed  mercy  on  him.  Then 
said  Jesus  unto  him,  Go,  and  do  thou  likewise. 


GOLDEN  TEXT.  DAILY  HEADINGS. 

Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  Thames  T:  'fA' cores' 

thyself. — Ley.  19  :  18.  S.  Matt.  6:  43-48.  8u.  Matt.  26:  31-46. 

Catechism. 

Question  13.  Can  we  ourselves  then  make  this  satisfaction  ? 

Answer.  By  no  means ;  but  on  the  contrary  we  daily  increase  our  debt. 


Questions  on  the  Lesson. 

BY  REV.  J.  E.  HIESTER,  D.D. 


What  is  the  topic  of  the  lesson  ?  Repeat  the  Golden 
Text.  Recite  the  Catechism.  What  region  did  Jesus 
leave  after  He  had  sent  out  the  seventy  ?  Where  did 
He  spend  the  remainder  of  His  public  ministry? 
Where  probably  was  our  lesson  spoken  ?  35.  Who 
questioned  Jesus  ?  Who  were  the  lawyers  ?  What 
question  did  he  ask  ?  Why  is  this  the  most  important 
question?  To  what  class  of  the  Jews  did  he  evidently 
belong  ?  Wh'at  was  his  object  ?  36.  Where  did  Jesus 
refer  him  for  information?  What  question  did  Jesus 
put  to  him  ?  37.  What  passages  did  the  lawyer  quote 
from  the  Bible  ?  (Deut.  6:6;  Lev.  19  :  18.)  What  is 
the  sum  and  substance  of  the  law  ?  How  ought  we  to 
love  God?  What  is  meant  by  this  ?  How  much  are 
we  to  love  our  neighbor  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of 
this?  38.  Why  was  the  lawyer’s  answer  right?  What 
was  Christ’s  object  in  pointing  him  to  the  law  ?  How 
did  he  seek  to  justify  himself?  Why  ?  What  spirit 
did  this  betray  ?  How  did  Jesus  answer  the  question  ? 


Why  did  Jesus  simply  mention  a  man  ?  Why  is  he 
represented  as  going  down  t  What  is  the  nature  of 
the  road  between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho?  How  did 
the  thieves  treat  the  man?  31.  Was  it  chance  or 
providence  that  a  priest  passed  that  way  at  that  time? 
What  did  the  priest  do?  How  did  this  reveal  his 
character?  What  would  we  expect  of  him  ?  Why  did 
he  refuse  to  help  him?  33.  Who  came  along  next? 
Who  are  the  Levites?  What  did  he  do?  Why  did  he 
refuse?  How  did  this  show  who  he  was?  34.  Who 
came  along  next?  Who  are  the  Samaritans?  How 
did  he  help  the  wounded  man  ?  (Vs.  33  and  34.)  What 
character  did  this  show  ?  What  is  an  inn?  36.  Who 
acted  neighborly?  How  can  the  question  best  be 
answered  ? 

Practical  Suggestion*.— 1.  All  men  are  our 

neighbors.  3.  Our  love  to  our  neighbor  is  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  our  love  to  God.  3.  True  love  to  our  neigh¬ 
bor  shows  itself  by  acts  of  kindness. 


Notes  on  the  Lesson. 

Time  and  Place. — November,  a.  d.  29 ;  probably  in  Perea.  25.  A  certain  lawyer — One 
who  studied  and  taught  the  law.  Tempted  him — Put  him  to  the  test.  Master — Teacher. 
27.  The  law — The  sacred  books  of  Moses.  28.  Answered  right — Because  love  is  the 
essence  of  the  law.  29.  Willing  to  justify  himself — Make  himself  appear  right.  Who  is 
my  neighbour  ? — Jesus  answered  the  question  by  a  parable.  30.  Down  to  Jericho — 
Jericho  was  nearly  3,500  feet  lower  than  Jerusalem.  Thieves — Highway  robbers.  Stripped 
him — Robbed  him.  Wounded  him — Beat  him.  31.  By  chance — By  coincidence.  A 
priest — Of  whom  kindness  might  be  expected.  32.  A  Levite — Whose  duty  it  was  to  serve  in 
the  temple.  33.  A  .  .  .  Samaritan — The  Samaritans  were  bitterly  hated  by  the  Jews.  34. 
Oil  and  wine — Medicines  or  remedies,  to  cleanse  and  heal  the  wounds.  35.  Two  pence— 
34  cents. 
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EXPLANATION  OP  THE  LESSON. 

BY  BEY.  J.  E.  HIESTEK,  D.D. 


After  the  sending  out  of  the  seventy, 
Jesus  left  Galilee  never  to  return.  The 
remainder  of  His  public  ministry  was 
spent  in  Perea  and  Judea.  We  are  left  in 
doubt  as  to  the  time  and  place,  when  and 
where  the  beautiful  parable  contained  in 
our  lesson  for  to-day  was  spoken.  It  is, 
however,  probable  that  it  was  spoken  soon 
after  the  return  of  the  seventy,  somewhere 
on  the  road  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem, 
whither  Christ  and  His  disciples  were  go¬ 
ing  to  attend  the  Feast  of  Dedication. 

25.  And ,  behold ,  a  certain  lawyer  stood  up 
■ — This  implies  that  Jesus  was  in  some 
house.  He  rose  to  indicate  that  he  wished 
to  speak.  Lawyers  were  students  and  teach¬ 
ers  of  Jewish  law,  which  embraced  both  the 
written  law  and  the  oral  traditions.  They 
were  theologians  as  well  as  lawyers;  for 
with  the  Jews  the  State  and  the  Church 
were  united.  Through  the  comments  of 
learned  men  on  the  law  of  Moses,  there  had 
arisen  a  mass  of  civil,  moral  and  religious 
rules  or  regulations,  which  gave  rise  to 
many  questions  and  disputes.  It  was  with 
these  that  the  lawyers  had  to  deal.  And 
tempted  him — Tested  or  tried  Him.  The 
lawyer  proposed  to  test  the  knowledge  and 
wisdom  of  Jesus,  and  the  soundness  of  His 
teachings;  the  object  of  which  was,  not  so 
much  to  gain  light,  as  to  show  his  super¬ 
iority  and  perhaps  to  entrap  Jesus  in  His 
replies.  Saying ,  Master — Rabbi  or  teacher. 
He  acknowledged  Him  as  a  teacher.  What 
shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life  f — The  ques¬ 
tion  indicates  that  he  was  a  Pharisee  ;  for 
the  Sadducees  did  not  believe  in  a  future  life, 
and  the  Herodians  took  very  little  interest 
in  it.  It  was  the  Pharisees  who  attached 
supreme  importance  to  a  man’s  doings  irre¬ 
spective  of  his  character.  The  question, 
“  How  to  inherit  eternal  life?”  is  the  most 
important  of  ail  questions.  Eternal  life  is 
the  spiritual  life  begun  on  earth  and  perfec¬ 
ted  in  heaven,  which  endures  forever. 

26.  He  said  unto  him ,  What  is  written  in 
the  law? — For  an  answer  to  his  question, 
Jesus  referred  the  lawyer  to  the  law,  of 
which  he  was  a  professed  student  and  teach¬ 
er.  How  readest  thou  ? — How  understand- 
est  thou  the  law  regarding  this  point?  Je¬ 
sus  did  not  ask  him  what  the  Jewish  Church 
held  on  this  point,  but  what  is  written  in 
the  law. 

27.  And  he  answering ,  said — In  his  reply 
the  lawyer  passed  by  the  whole  mass  of 
ceremonial  ordinances  as  being  altogether 
of  inferior  consideration,  and  quoted  two 
passages  of  the  law  of  Moses,  which  in  that 
law  stand  far  apart  from  each  other,  and 
which  embody  in  themselves  the  sum  and 


substance  of  it.  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God — This  is  the  highest  duty  of  man. 
God  has  a  rightful  claim  on  our  love.  With 
all  thy  heart  .  .  .  soul  .  .  .  strength  .  .  . 
mind — Which  means  wholly,  perfectly, 
heartily,  willingly  and  intelligently.  And 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself — That  is  sincerely, 
tenderly,  compassionately  and  constantly. 

28.  And  said  unto  him,  Thou  hast  an¬ 
swered  right — Because  love  is  the  inmost 
spirit  and  the  very  essence  of  the  law. 
This  do,  and  thou  shalt  live — Christ’s  object 
was  to  produce  in  him  a  conviction  of  sin, 
and  a  felt  need  of  a  Saviour.  A  man  who 
is  in  earnest  about  obeying  the  law,  will 
not  proceed  very  far,  without  learning  to 
know  that  he  needs  a  Saviour. 

29.  But  he  willing  to  justify  himself,  said 
unto  Jesus ,  Who  is  my  neighbor  ? — Behind 
the  question  lies  a  narrow  and  a  selfish 
mind.  The  question  shows  that  Christ  by 
His  questions  and  answers  had  aroused  the 
lawyer’s  conscience,  that  he  was  ill  at  ease, 
that  he  looked  about  for  a  loop-hole  to  es¬ 
cape,  and  hence  the  question  “  Who  is  my 
neighbor?  ” 

30.  And  Jesus  answering,  said — By  a  par¬ 
able,  which  probably  rested  on  actual  events 
or  facts.  A  certain  man  went  down  from 
Jerusalem  to  Jericho — He  specified  no  na¬ 
tionality,  no  class,  no  condition.  He  was 
simply  a  man.  The  lesson  was  to  be  as 
broad  as  the  human  race.  The  way  from 
Jerusalem  to  Jericho  is  a  literal  going 
down.  There  is  a  descent  from  2400  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  to  more  than  1000 
feet  below  it  in  about  18  miles.  The  road 
running  along  the  northern  bordef  of  the 
wilderness  of  Judah  is  very  lonely,  rough 
and  dangerous.  The  narrow  path  winds 
along  deep  ravines,  and  round  huge  masses 
of  rock.  And  fell  among  thieves — Highway 
robbers.  Which  stripped  him  of  his  raiment 
— Implying  that  they  robbed  him  of  every 
thing  he  had.  And  wounded  him — Inflicted 
blows  on  him.  And  departed  leaving  him 
half  dead — So  nearly  dead  as  to  be  entirely 
helpless. 

31.  And  by  chance  there  came  down  a  cer¬ 
tain  priest  that  way — It  so  happened.  This 
was  what  is  commonly  called  a  coincidence. 
Jericho  was  a  city  of  priests.  About  12,000 
priests  and  Levites,  who  used  to  attend  the 
temple  in  courses  resided  there.  Many 
of  our  opportunities  for  doing  good  are  hid¬ 
den  providences,  and  not  accidents  and 
coincidences,  thrown  in  our  way  to  test  us. 
And  when  he  saw  him,  he  passed  by  on  the 
other  side — In  doing  so,  he  evaded  his  duty. 
He  belonged  to  a  profession  of  men  from 
whom  we  would  naturally  expect  compassion 
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and  help.  He  went  away  without  doing  any¬ 
thing,  and  thus  stood  revealed  the  real 
man,  not  what  he  appeared  or  professed  to 
be,  but  what  he  actually  was.  This  fact 
suggests  to  us  that  some  men  are  not  as  good 
as  they  appear  to  be.  Opportunities  for 
doing  good  are  tests  of  our  character,  for 
they  bring  to  light  what  is  hidden  within. 
No  doubt  the  priest  had  many  excuses  for 
passing  by  without  doing  anything,  such  as: 
want  of  time,  pressing  engagements,  the 
danger  of  tarrying  there,  the  dying  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  wounded  man,  the  inconvenience 
of  attending  to  him,  etc.  Many  men  have 
similar  excuses. 

32.  And  likewise  a  Levite — One  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi.  The  Levites  were  the  as¬ 
sistants  in  the  temple  service.  Came  and 
looked  on  him — The  condition  of  the  man 
appealed  to  his  humanity,  but  he  resisted 
the  impulse.  And  passed  by  on  the  other 
side — Without  helping  the  wounded  man. 
The  unimproved  opportunity  turned  his 
heart  inside  out,  and  henceforth  it  was 
known  who  he  was.  No  doubt  he  had  the 
same  or  similar  excuses  which  the  priest 
had. 

33.  But  a  certain  Samaritan — The  Samar¬ 
itans  were  half  heathens,  a  mixed  race  of 
Jews  and  Gentiles.  He  had  compassion — 
Which  he  manifested  by  saving  the  life  of 
the  half  dead  man.  This  suggests  to  us 
that  some  men  are  better  than  their  creed, 
and  than  they  appear  to  be.  A  man  is 
what  his  heart  is. 


34.  And,  went  to  him — He  examined  his 
condition,  and  found  that  he  needed  help. 
He  asked  no  questions  as  to  who  he  was. 
To  him  it  wras  enough  to  know  that  a  man 
wounded,  half  dead  and  helpless  was  lying 
there.  He  might  have  had  the  same  excuses 
which  the  priest  and  the  Levite  had;  but 
his  compassion  overcame  them  all.  And 
bound  up  his  wounds ,  pouring  in  oil  and  wine 
— These  were  highly  esteemed  remedies  in 
ancient  times.  The  one  was  used  for 
cleansing  the  wound,  and  the  other  for 
soothing  the  pain.  And  set  him  on  his  own 
beast — This  showed  the  self-denying  char¬ 
acter  of  his  love.  True  love  does  not  ask 
how  little  it  may  do,  and  how  much  it  costs. 
To  the  inn — A  house  for  the  reception  of 
travellers,  kept  by  a  host.  And  took  care  of 
him — Gave  his  personal  attention  to  him. 

35.  And  on  the  morrow  ...  he  took  out 
two  pence — Worth  about  34  cents  in  our 
money,  but  equivalent  to  $3  or  $4  in  our 
day.  Real  love  helps  as  long  as  help  is 
needed.  Whatsoever  thou  spendest  more,  etc. 
He  promised  to  do  more  if  necessary. 

36.  Which  now  of  the  three — The  priest, 
the  Levite,  or  the  Samaritan.  Thinkest 
thou  was  neighbor  to  him,  etc. — The  lawyer 
was  compelled  to  answer  his  own  question. 

37.  And  he  said,  He  that  shelved  mercy'  on 
him — But  one  answer  could  be  given.  The 
lawyer  shrank  from  saying  the  Samaritan. 
Go,  and  do  thou  likewise— This  is  the  practical 
way  of  answering  the  question,  “Who  is 
my  neighbor  ?  ” 


ILLUSTRATIVE  AND  SUGGESTIVE. 

BY  BEY.  D.  W.  EBBERT. 


Verse  25.  What  shall  I  do  to  inherit  eter¬ 
nal  life  ?  This  question  is  the  great  one 
with  all  classes.  The  question  is  often 
asked  whether  it  is  done  in  sincerity  or 
not.  It  is  a  very  proper  question  to  ask. 
But  eternal  life  is  not  the  reward  of  doing; 
but  a  gift  of  grace.  Eternal  life  is  offered 
us  in  Christ,  who  if  heartily  believed  in 
will  bestow  “the  gift  of  God  which  is  eter¬ 
nal  life.”  Such  a  question  as  this,  the  pro¬ 
per  answer  to  which  has  so  great  a  bearing 
upon  one’s  life  now  and  hereafter,  should  be 
brought  direct  to  Him  who  alone  can  give 
these  good  gifts.  This  question  can  be  sat¬ 
isfactorily  met  only  in  Him  who  “  brought 
life  and  immortality  to  light.” 

Verse  26.  What  is  written  .  .  .  How  read- 
est  thou.  A  lawyer  should  of  course  know 
the  law  ;  but  it  is  possible  to  know  enough 
law  and  yet  fail  in  practice  by  improper 
application  of  that  law  to  cases  at  hand. 
The  knowledge  of  the  written  law  is  no 
mere  dead  theory  in  theology,  but  a  spring 
of  practical  influence.  “  As  many  as  are  of 
12 


the  works  of  the  law  are  under  the  curse.”- 
Mere  natural  religion  mourns  for  crime*, 
the  acts  of  transgression,  but  knows  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  guilt  of  a  state  of  sin.  “  By  the 
law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin.”  “Wherefore 
the  law  was  our  school-master  to  bring  us 
unto  Christ,  that  we  might  be  justified  by 
faith,”  (Rom.  10:  4),  in  order  that  we  be 
“  not  without  law  to  God, — but  under 
law  to  Christ,”  (1  Cor.  9:  21),  whereby  “  we 
establish  the  law,”  (Rom.  3  :  31.)  A  right 
understanding  of  the  law  is  of  vital  conse¬ 
quence  in  the  great  concern  of  the  soul's 
salvation.  “  Open  thou  mine  eyes  that  I 
may  behold  wondrous  things  out  of  thy 
law,”  in  discovering  that  all  the  advances 
in  spiritual  knowledge  are  dependent  upon 
a  proper  understanding  of  its  character  and 
claims,  and  that  “  love  is  the  fulfilment  of 
the  law.”  Religion  is  not  House-of-Cor- 
rection  work,  but  the  obedience  of  love. 

Verse  27.  Thou  shaft  love  the  Lord,  thy 
God  .  .  .  and  thy  neighbor.  Compasses  are 
placed  aloft  in  iron  vessels  to  be  away 
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from  the  cause  of  the  disturbance  of  the 
needle  if  possible.  So  let  us  elevate  our 
affections  and  desires  near  to  God  so  as  to 
be  less  influenced  by  worldly  attractions. 
Hamilton  wrote,  “The  first  commandment 
is  very  great,  but  the  second  is  not  little. 
They  are  upper  and  nether  pools,  and  the 
same  fountain  fills  them.  He  who  is  rich¬ 
est  in  the  love  of  God  has  the  greatest  ad¬ 
vantage  for  loving  his  neighbor.  Springing 
from  under  the  throne  of  God,  love  fills  the 
upper  pool,  then,  through  the  open,  flower- 
fringed  channel  of  filial  affection  and  the 
domestic  charities,  flows  softly  till  it  again 
expands  in  neighborly  kindness  and  philan¬ 
thropy.  The  channel  may  be  choked. 
The  worldling  content  with  the  lower  pool 
may  fill  up  the  conduit,  declaring  he  is  no 
longer  dependent  on  the  upper  pool.  Cut 
off  from  living  water,  human  affection  will 
end  in  idolatry  and  utter  selfishness.  And 
those,  too,  who  in  order  to  give  the  whole 
heart  to  God  give  none  to  their  fellows, 
will  soon  have  no  heart  at  all.” 

Verse  28.  Thou  hast  answered  right;  This 
do.  It  is  a  great  accomplishment  to  be 
able  to  give  a  reason  for  our  faith  in  the 
form  of  sound  words,  but  giving  reasons 
will  not  excuse  the  performance  of  known 
duty.  “To  him  that  knoweth  to  do  good 
and  doeth  it  not,  to  him  it  is  sin.”  (James 
4:  17.) 

Verse  29.  He,  willing  to  justify  himself, 
said  .  .  .  Who  is  my  neighbor  f  Many  ask 
questions  with  a  design  rather  to  justify 
themselves,  than  to  inform  themselves ; 
rather  proudly  to  show  what  is  good  in 
them,  than  humbly  to  see  what  is  bad  in 
them.” — M.  Henry. 

Verse  30.  A  certain  man  went  down  from 
Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  and  fell  among  thieves, 
who  stripped  him  .  .  .  wounded,  him  and  de¬ 
parted.  There  is  no  neighbor’s  love  in  this 
treatment.  Can  there  be  any  neighborli¬ 
ness  about  that  business  that  curses  all  its 
patrons,  and  strips  them  of  their  goodly 
raiment,  leaving  them  to  fill  a  pauper’s  and 
a  drunkard’s  grave?  “Who  hath  woe? 
who  hath  sorrow  ?  who  hath  contentions  ? 
who  hath  wounds  without  cause?  who  hath 
redness  of  eyes  ?  They  that  tarry  long  at 
the  wine.”  (Prov.  23 :  29,  30.)  You  can 
find  the  traveller  in  any  who  need  your 
sympathy  and  aid. 

Verse  31.  There  came  down  a  certain  priest 
that  way ;  and  when  he  saw  him,  he  passed  by 
on  the  other  side.  There  are  those  who  must 
have  an  express  command  for  the  doing  of 
any  good  work.  Their  favorite  phrase  is 
“  Show  me  the  Scripture  passage  enjoining 
this  duty  and  I  will  do  it.”  The  Bible  is 
not  a  Digest  of  Enactments  as  much  as  it  is 
a  statement  and  record  of  principles,  The 
precept  “  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as 


thyself”  did  not  define  who  the  neighbor 
was,  and  what  was  done  for  him,  and  at 
once  the  priest  thought  there  was  no  obli¬ 
gation  upon  him  to  be  helpful  to  the 
traveller. 

Verse  32.  The  Levite  came  and  looked  and 
passed  by.  Perhaps  he  thought  to  himself, 
“Well,  he  brought  it  upon  himself.  Why 
did  he  go  down  alone  upon  a  road  known  to 
be  infested  with  thieves?  ”  Like  those  “  I 
told  you  so’s  ”  who  are  saying,  “  I  just 
knew  this  would  happen,”  think  they  are 
very  wise,  whilst  they  are  useless  in  sooth¬ 
ing  the  pain  of  the  sufferer. 

Verse  33.  Bat  a  certain  Samaritan  .  .  . 
came  where  he  was  .  .  .  had  compassion  on 
him.  There  was  no  excuse  offered  because 
of  pressing  business  or  expense  in  caring 
for  the  sufferer.  The  Samaritan’s  heart  was 
bestirred  because  of  the  condition  of  the 
man.  Here  was  a  case  of  need.  He  at 
once  adopted  such  measures  of  relief  as 
would  apply  to  the  case.  He  did  this  at 
the  cost  of  personal  convenience  and  ex¬ 
pense.  We  have  need  of  the  Samaritans 
everywhere  where  human  misery  is  found. 
Open  the  eyes  and  there  will  appear 
to  vision  cases  where  thou  canst  “Go  and 
do  likewise.”  In  this  parable  throbs  the 
heart  of  Christ.  “  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done 
it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren, 
ye  have  done  it  unto  me.”  (Matth.  25  :  40.) 


Lesson  Points. 

V.  25.  The  great  personal  question,  how 
to  become  a  child  of  God  and  have  eternal 
life? 

V.  26.  Law  not  tradition  will  lqad  to  the 
proper  answer. 

V.  27.  Love  is  intensely  personal,  and  all 
inclusive. 

V.  28.  Love  is  the  very  heart  of  eternal 
life. 

V.  30  There  are  many  unfortunate  neigh¬ 
bors  through  the  misery  of  sin. 

Vs.  31,  32.  Being  in  the  line  of  religious 
work,  or  stirring  Christian  service  must  be 
supplemented  by  personal  charity  to  prove 
one  to  be  Christ-like.  It  is  easy  to  “  pass  by 
on  the  other  side.” 

Vs.  33-35.  It  is  personal  ministration  by 
going  to  the  needy  even  at  personal  incon¬ 
venience  and  actual  cost  of  effort  and 
money  that  marks  a  true  neighbor.  Our 
business  is  to  “  go  and  do  likewise.” 


THE  GOOD  SAMARITAN. 

I.  Has  the  Spirit  of  Loye,  vs.  27-29  j 

II.  Finds  a  Neighbor,  v.  30 ;  III.  Con¬ 
demns  Selfish  Indifference,  vs.  31,  32 ; 

IV.  Releives  the  Sufferer,  vs.  33,  35 ; 

V.  A  Worthy  Example,  vs.  36,  37. 
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Lesson  X. 


First  Sunday  after  Trinity. 
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TEACHING  TO  PR  AY.— Luke  11 :  1-13. 


1  And  it  came  to  pas9,  that,  a9  he  was  praying  in  a 
certain  place,  when  ne  cea>ed,  one  of  his  disciples 
said  unto  him,  Lord,  teach  us  to  pray,  as  John  also 
taught  his  disciples. 

2  And  he  said  unto  them,  When  ye  pray,  say,  Our 
Father  which  art  in  heaven,  Hallowed  be  thy  name. 
Thy  kingdom  come.  Tny  will  be  done,  as  in  heaven, 
so  in  earth. 

3  Give  us  day  by  day  our  daily  bread. 

4  And  forgive  us  our  sins;  lor  we  also  forgive  every 
one  that  is  indebted  to  us.  And  lead  us  not  into 
temptation;  but  deliver  us  from  evil. 

5  And  he  said  unto  them,  Which  of  you  shall  have 
a  friend,  and  shall  go  unto  him  at  midnight,  and  say 
unto  him.  Friend,  lend  me  three  loaves ; 

6  For  a  friend  of  mine  in  his  journey  is  come  to 
me,  and  I  have  nothing  to  set  before  him  ? 

7  And  he  from  within  shall  answer  and  say,  Trou¬ 
ble  me  not:  the  door  is  now  shut,  and  my  children 
are  with  me  in  bed;  I  cannot  rise  and  give  thee. 

GOLDEN  TEXT. 

Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you ; 
seek,  and  ye  shall  find ;  knock,  and 
it  shall  be  opened  unto  you.— Luke 
11 :  9. 


8  I  say  unto  you.  Though  he  will  not  rise  and  give 
him,  because  he  is  his  friend,  yet  because  of  his  im¬ 
portunity  he  will  rise  and  give  him  as  many  as  he 
needeth. 

9  And  I  9ay  unto  you,  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  tfiyen 
you;  seek,  and  ye  shall  rind ;  knock,  and  it  shall'  t>e 
opened  unto  you. 

10  For  every  one  that  asketh  receiveth  ;  and  he 
that  seeketh  findeth;  and  to  him  that  knocketh  it 
shall  be  opened. 

11  If  a  son  shall  ask  bread  of  any  of  you  that  i-  a 
father,  will  he  give  him  a  stone 7  or  if  he  a*k  a  fish, 
will  he  for  a  fish  give  him  a  serpent? 

12  Or  if  he  shall  ask  an  egg,  will  he  offer  him  a 
scorpion  7 

13  If  ye  then,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good 
ifts  unto  your  children;  how  much  more  shall  you r 
eavenly  Father  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  mat 

ask  him  ? 


DAILY  READINGS. 

M.  Luke  11:1-13.  T.  Matt.  6:  5-16.  W.  Lnhe 
18 :  1-8.  Th.  Gen.  32:  24-32.  F.  James  5  : 13-20.  8. 

Act8l2:  1-17.  Su.  Rom.  8:  18-28. 


Question  14.  Can  there  be  found  anywhere  one,  who  is  a  mere  creature,  able  to  satisfy  for  us  ? 
Answer.  None;  for  first,  God  will  cot  punish  any  other  creature  for  the  sin  which  man  ha  h 
committed ;  and  further,  no  mere  creature  can  sustain  the  burden  of  God’s  eternal  wrath  against 
sin,  so  as  to  deliver  others  from  it. 

Questions  on  the  Lesson. 

BY  REV.  J.  E.  HIESTER,  D.D. 


What  is  the  topic  of  the  lesson  ?  Repeat  the  Golden 
Text.  Recite  the  Catechism.  What  prayer  did  Je¬ 
sus  teach  His  disciples  T  What  makes  the  time  and 
place  uncertain?  1,  What  example  did  Christ  set 
us?  How  did  the  disciples  manifest  their  reverence? 
What  request  did  one  of  them  make?  Wh«t  did  he 
mean  by  this?  How  does  Jesus  teach  us  to  pray? 
How  do  we  learn  to  pray  ?  58.  What  are  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  Lord’s  prayer?  By  what  kind  of  a 
spirit  is  it  pervaded?  How  may  it  be  divided?  To 
whom  is  the  prayer  addressed  ?  What  does  this  show 
as  to  our  relation  to  Him  and  to  one  another?  How 
are  we  to  approach  God?  What  is  the  first  petition  7 
What  does  this  mean  ?  What  does  God’s  name  rep¬ 
resent?  What  is  the  second  petition?  What  is 
meant  by  this?  What  facts  render  it  necessary  to 
pray  for  the  coming  of  God’s  kingdom  ?  How  should 
our  prayers  be  backed  up  ?  What  is  the  third  peti¬ 
tion?  What  do  we  pray  for  in  this?  What  is  our 
standard  of  obedience  ?  How  do  saints  and  angels  in 


heaven  obey  God  ?  3.  What  is  the  fourth  petitfoD? 
For  what  do  we  ask  in  this  ?  Whose  bread  do  we  eat? 
In  what  sen -e  should  it  be  our  own  t  4.  What  is  the 
fifih  petition?  What  does  it  embrace?  What  dees 
our  willingness  to  forgive  others  show?  What  is  the 
sixth  petition ?  What  is  meant  by  this?  Does  God 
ever  entice  men  to  evil?  Who  does?  What  is  the 
last  petition  ?  From  what  evils  do  we  pray  lobe  de¬ 
livered?  5.  What  wa9  the  purpose  of  the  parable? 
Is  prayer  ever  unseasonable  ?  6.  In  what  embarrass¬ 
ment  was  the  man  ?  7.  Why  was  his  request  at  'ft ret 
refused?  8,  How  did  he  succeed  finally?  9.  What 
degree  do  we  find  here?  11  and  158.  Why  can  we 
trust  God’s  willingness  to  give?  13.  How  does  He 
treat  the  prayers  of  His  children?  Practical  Sug¬ 
gestions.— 1.  We  should  pray  daily,  earnestly  and 
believingly.  58.  We  are  not  to  make  God  willing  to 
give.  3.  God  loves  to  give,  and  especially  the  Holy 
Spirit. 


Notes  on  the  Lesson. 

Time  and  Place. — November,  a.d.  29.  Probably  in  Perea. — 1.  Teach  us  to  pray — 
Give  us  a  form.  One  of  his  disciples — Perhaps  one  of  the  seventy.  As  John  also  taught 
— It  was  the  custom  of  rabbis  to  give  their  disciples  a  form  of  prayer.  2.  When  ye  pray, 
say,  etc. — The  Lord’s  Prayer  was  given  both  as  a  formula  and  as  a  model,  or  type.  Our  Fa¬ 
ther — The  Father  of  all  children  of  God,  who  constitute  one  family.  Hallowed — Revered, 
honored — Thy  kingdom — Christ’s  reign  in  the  hearts  of  men.  As  in  heaven — Promptly, 
cheerfully  and  perfectly.  3.  Daily  bread — The  necessaries  of  life.  4.  For  we  also  forgive, 
etc. — The  condition  of  forgiveness.  Lead — Bring.  Evil — From  evil  and  the  evil  one.  5. 
Loaves — Thin  cakes.  6.  I  have  nothing — No  bread.  7.  Children  are  with  me — In  one 
room.  8.  Importunity — Persistent  purpose.  9.  Ask  .  .  .  seek  .  .  .  knock— Degrees  of 
earnestness.  11.  Serpent— Hurtful.  13.  Being  evil — Sinful,  selfish. 
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EXPLANATION  OP  THE  LESSON. 

BY  BEY.  J.  E.  HIESTER,  D.D. 


The  time  and  place,  when  and  where  the 
instruction  of  Jesus  in  reference  to  prayer 
was  given,  are  uncertain.  St.  Matthew  gives 
the  Lord’s  Prayer  in  connection  with  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which  occurred  ear¬ 
lier  in  the  ministry  of  Jesus  than  those 
events  which  we  have  been  studying  in  the 
last  few  lessons.  It  is  probable  that  this 
prayer  was  taught  the  disciples  twice  :  once 
in  the  earlier  part  of  His  ministry;  and 
once  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  at  the  special 
request  of  one  who  may  not  have  been  a 
disciple  when  Christ  taught  the  prayer  the 
first  time.  It  matters  not  when  and  where 
this  instruction  was  given  ;  for  time,  place 
and  circumstances  cannot  possibly  add  any¬ 
thing  to  the  beauty  and  power  of  that  prayer. 

1.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  he  ivas  praying 
in'  a  certain  place — The  place  is  not  known. 
When  he  ceased,  one  of  his  disciples  said — 
The  disciple  waited  reverently  until  Jesus 
bad  ended  His  prayer.  We  do  not  know 
which  one  of  His  disciples  it  was.  Lord, 
teach  us  to  pray — By  this,  no  doubt,  was 
meant,  Give  us  a  form.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  prayer  without  form ;  but  it  is 
not  to  be  all  form,  not  mere  form,  without 
spirit  and  life.  The  Lord’s  Prayer,  although 
a  form,  a  model  or  a  pattern,  is  full  of  life 
and  spirit.  By  the  request  of  the  disciple 
was  also  meant,  and  perhaps  principally, 
Teach  us  for  what  and  how  to  pray.  Ts 
John  also  taught  his  disciples  to  pray — It  was 
customary  for  Jewish  teachers  to  prescribe 
forms  of  prayer  to  their  disciples,  and  John 
had  done  so.  Jesus  teaches  us  to  pray  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  by  sending  us  afflic¬ 
tions.  We  learn  to  pray  by  meditation  and 
by  practice.  Praying  can  be  taught,  and 
must  be  learned. 

2.  And  he  said  unto  them,  When  ye  pray, 
say — Jesus  taught  His  disciples  what  is 
known  as  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  This  prayer 
is  brief  and  simple,  and  yet  very  compre¬ 
hensive.  It  begins  in  heaven,  comes  down 
upon  the  earth,  asks  for  things  pertaining 
to  the  honor  of  God,  and  for  things  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  temporal  and  spiritual  wants  of 
man,  and  then  rises  up  and  ends  in  heaven. 
It  originates  in  heaven,  and  is  designed  to 
lead  thither.  The  spirit  which  pervades  it 
is  a  filial,  catholic,  reverential  and  a  mis¬ 
sionary  spirit ;  a  dependent,  forgi  ving,  watch¬ 
ful,  confidential  and  an  adoring  spirit.  It 
is  a  model  prayer,  and  no  other  is  equal  to 
it.  It  contains  an  address,  seven  petitions 
and  a  doxology.  We  address  God  as  Our 
Father — Through  Christ,  God  has  become 
our  Father,  and  in  Christ  we  are  all  brethren. 
Believers  constitute  one  family  in  Christ, 
and  are  governed  and  blessed  by  one  com¬ 


mon  Father.  This  implies  that  our  relation 
to  Him  has  been  changed;  and  hence  we 
are  to  confide  in  Him.  Which  art  in  heaven 
— God  is  everywhere  present,  but  His  throne 
is  in  heaven.  These  words  are  designed  to 
teach  us  that,  whenever  we  come  before 
God,  we  are  to  approach  Him  in  deep  hu¬ 
mility  and  with  a  holy  reverence,  as  an  all¬ 
wise,  an  almighty  and  a  perfectly  holy  be¬ 
ing.  Hallowed  he  thy  name — In  this  first 
petition  we  pray,  that  God’s  name  may  be 
treated  as  holy,  and  that  it  be  revered,  hon¬ 
ored  and  praised.  God’s  name  is  the  symbol 
of  His  majesty  and  glory,  and  represents  all 
His  attributes  and  perfections  of  His  Being. 
He  is  what  His  name  is.  Thy  kingdom  come 
— In  the  second  petition  we  pray  that  God 
may  reign  through  Christ  in  the  hearts  of 
all  men,  that  all  may  acknowledge  Him  as 
their  lawful  King,  and  that  the  kingdoms  of 
this  world  mav  become  the  kingdom  of  our 
God  and  of  His  Christ.  Christ’s  kingdom 
is  in  His  Church.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
two-thirds  of  the  human  family  are  yet 
without  the  Gospel,  and  in  view  of  the  fact, 
also,  that  Christ  does  not  reign  in  the  hearts 
of  many  who  live  in  Christian  lands,  there 
is  much  need  for  praying,  “  Thy  kingdom 
come,”  and  for  backing  up  our  prayers  by 
our  Christian  activity,  by  our  influence  and 
our  means,  in  support  of  the  Church  and 
missions  at  home  and  abroad.  Thy  will  be 
done,  as  in  heaven,  so  in  earth — In  the  third 
petition  we  pray  that  we  and  sall  men  may 
submit  to  and  oloey  God’s  will.  The  standard 
of  obedience  for  us  is  that  of  saints  and 
angels  in  heaven.  Their  obedience  is  prompt, 
willing  and  perfect.  If  all  would  do  the 
will  of  God,  how  changed  the  world  would  be! 

3.  Give  us  day  by  day  our  daily  bread — 
The  fourth  petition  has  chiefly  reference  to 
our  bodily  wants.  The  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life  are  God’s  gifts,  which  He 
provides  for  us  daily.  Our  daily  bread 
should  be  our  bread,  which  we  obtain  by 
honest  industry,  and  not  that  of  some  one 
else. 

4.  And  forgive  us  our  sins — The  fifth  pe¬ 
tition  embraces  the  deepest  needs  of  the 
soul.  The  forgiveness  of  our  sins  brings  us 
back  into  the  fellowship,  the  family  and 
the  home  of  God.  For  we  also  forgive — 
Willingness  to  forgive  is  a  test  and  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  our  sincerity.  And  lead  us  not  into 
temptation — In  the  sixth  petition  we  pray 
that  God  may  so  order  the  course  of  our 
lives,  that  we  may  not  fall  into  temptation. 
God  is  not  the  author  of  sin,  and  He  entices 
no  man  to  evil ;  but  allows  our  spiritual 
foes  to  do  so.  But  deliver  us  from  evil — The 
seventh  petition  is  a  prayer  for  deliverance 
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from  evil,  which  is  sin,  and  from  the  evil  one, 
which  is  Satan ;  and  ultimately,  from  all 
evil,  both  temporal  and  spiritual. 

5.  Which  of  you  shall  have  a  friend ,  and 
shall  go  unto  him  at  midnight — The  object  of 
the  parable  was  to  assure  the  disciples  of 
the  efficacy  of  the  importunity  and  perse¬ 
verance  in  prayer,  for  the  purpose  of  en¬ 
couraging  them  in  persisting.  Many  men 
pray  for  awhile  and  then  give  up,  and  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  can  get  along  just  as  well 
without,  as  with  prayer.  Midnight  is  a  very 
unseasonable  hour  to  go  to  a  neighbor  for 
bread  ;  but  with  God  it  matters  not  whether  * 
we  come  at  midnight  or  at  any  other  time. 
Lend  me  three  loaves — Thin  cakes,  of  which 
it  would  require  three  to  satisfy  a  hungry 
man. 

6.  For  a  friend  of  mine  in  his  journey  is 
come  to  me — In  the  East,  midnight  arrivals 
from  journeys  are  not  uncommon  ;  for  jour¬ 
neys  are  often  made  in  the  evening  to  avoid 
the  heat  of  the  day.  And  I  have  nothing  to 
set  before  him — The  laws  of  hospitality  in 
the  East  required  the  host  to  feed  his  guest. 
Usually,  only  enough  bread  was  prepared 
for  one  day,  for  the  reason  that  it  did  not 
keep  long  in  that  climate. 

7.  And  he  from  within  shall  answer  and 
say — He  hears  the  knocking  and  answers 
from  his  bed.  Trouble  me  not  .  .  .  my  children 
are  with  me  in  bed — Not  in  the  same  bed, 
but  in  the  same  apartment.  I  cannot  rise 
and  give  thee — The  truth  is  he  will  not — too 
much  trouble. 


8.  Though  he  will  not  rise  .  .  .  because  hr  is 
his  friend — His  friendship  will  not  move 
him  to  grant  his  request.  Yet  because  of  his 
importunity — His  shamelessness  which  per¬ 
sists  in  the  request.  He  will  rise  and  give 
him — Because  this  is  less  trouble  than  his 
continued  importunity. 

9.  And  I  say  unto  you — Christ  now  applies' 
the  parable  just  spoken.  Ask  .  .  .  seek  .  .  : 
knock — A  gradation  of  words  increasing  in 
importunity.  There  is  also  a  rising  grada¬ 
tion  in  the  promises  attached  to  the  com¬ 
mands. 

10.  For  every  one  that  oxketh,  etc. — The 
promises  are  repeated  to  make  what  is  al¬ 
ready  certain,  certain  beyond  all  doubt.  By 
persevering  prayer  we  sometimes  obtain 
what  we  would  not  have  obtained  otherwise. 

11.  If  a  son  shall  ask  bread  .  .  .  will  he  give 
him  a  stone ,  etc. — The  meaning  is,  that  God 
will  not  deceive  us  by  giving  us  useless 
things. 

12.  Ask  an  egg  .  .  .  offer  him  a  scorpion — 
The  meaning  is,  that  God,  in  answer  to 
prayer,  will  not  give  things  injurious  and 
dangerous. 

13.  If  ye  then ,  being  evil — Sinful  and  self¬ 
ish.  Know  how  to  give  good  gifts — Perisha¬ 
ble  gifts  of  this  life.  To  your  children — 
Reference  is  here  made  to  the  instinct  of 
parental  affection.  How  much  more  shall 
not  your  heavenly  Father  give — Who  is  far 
above  earthly  parents  in  goodness  and  love. 
The  Holy  Spirit — The  best  and  the  most 
needed  of  all  good  gifts. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  AND  SUGGESTIVE. 

BY  BEY.  D.  W.  EBBERT. 


Verse  1.  As  he  was  praying  .  .  .  when  he 
ceased ,  one  of  his  disciples  said  unto  him , 
Lord,  teach  us  to  pray.  Jesus  often  prayed 
when  He  unbosomed  His  heart  before 
the  Father.  Most  of  His  prayers  were  in 
private,  but  many  were  uttered  in  pub¬ 
lic — some  of  which  are  recorded.  ’Tis 
true  God  knows  our  condition  thoroughly, 
but  this  fact  should  encourage  our  going  to 
Him  as  suppliants  very  frequently.  The 
disciple  who  asked  Jesus  to  teach  him  how 
to  pray,  verily  felt  that  a  disciple  had  need 
to  be  like  his  Lord  in  this  regard.  A  very 
positive  requisite  for  an  elder  is  to  be  able 
to  pray  with  the  sick  ;  but,  sadly,  too  often 
that  very  required  talent  remains  buried 
amid  all  manner  of  napkin  excuses.  But 
if  any  cannot  pray,  there  is  One  who  can 
teach  him  to  pray.  The  very  conscious 
need  expressed  by  the  disciple  was  a  beau¬ 
tiful  prayer  after  all.  That  is  prayer  which 
brings  the  felt  need  of  ourselves  or  of 
others  before  the  Lord. 

As  John  also  taught  his  disciples  to  pray. 


You  may  find  congregations  numbering 
three  or  four  hundred  people  and  but  two 
in  each  hundred  that  can  publicly  lead  the 
congregation  in  prayer.  Where  lies  the 
fault?  Simply  in  this,  that  the  preacher 
in  charge  has  failed  in  practically  teaching 
the  people  how  to  pray.  It  is  a  duty  as 
well  as  a  privilege  not  only  to  pray  for  the 
flock  but  to  teach  the  flock  to  pray  for  the 
shepherd  and  themselves. 

Verse  2.  When  ye  pray.  The  great  mis¬ 
sion  of  the  Church  is  intercession.  Crea¬ 
tion  is  dumb  but  the  Church  should  be  its 
mouth.  For  the  Church  the  veil  was  rent, 
for  her  the  blood  is  sprinkled  upon  the 
altar ;  to  her  has  come  God’s  invitation  to 
ask  what  she  will.  And  there  are  plenty  of 
occasions  for  her  prayer.  Some  disciples 
are  backsliding,  many  are  lying  dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins,  in  darkness  of  unbelief. 
Without  prayer  the  gospel  cannot  “have 
free  course,  run  and  be  glorified.’’  Let  it 
be  understood  not  length  but  strength  is 
desirable  in  prayer. 
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Verse  2.  Our  Father.  Says  Dr.  Stanford, 
“  You  never  say  Father  to  a  force  ;  Father 
to  a  law;  Father  to  a  mist;  Father  is  not  the 
name  for  a  Thought  apart  from  the  Thinker. 
We  mean  by  ‘Father/  a  living  Person.” 

Hallowed  be  thy  Name.  All  the  works  of 
God  glorify  His  name.  We  ought  to  learn 
of  His  name  and  treat  it  as  a  glorious  real¬ 
ity,  and  by  personal  reverence  together 
with  reverential  mention  of  that  name, 
influence  others  to  join  in  hallowing  the 
name  of  God. 

Thy  kingdom  come.  This  is  the  kingdom 
that  will  abide  forever.  It  comes  into  one’s 
hea?t  and  becomes  an  empire  in  the  world 
as  well,  the  ruler  of  which  is  Christ,  and 
the  subjects  the  whole  family  of  God  both 
in  heaven  and  upon  earth.  Let  us  pray  for 
that  kingdom  to  come  within  as  well  as  to 
speedily  come  into  the  world  in  power. 

Thy  will  be  done ,  as  in  heaven ,  so  in  earth. 
The  will  of  God  is  done  in  heaven,  as  the 
unbroken  sense  of  the  divine  presence  is 
felt.  Courage,  self-denial,  faith,  are  neces¬ 
sary  gifts  by  which  God’s  will  is  done. 

Verse  3.  Give  us  ..  .  our  daily  bread.  A 
minister  relates,  “One  day  I  a^ked  the 
children  in  our  infant  school,  ‘Who  gives 
you  the  bread  you  get  at  your  dinner?’  and 
every  voice  answered,  1  My  mother .’  ‘But 
who  gave  it  to  your  mother?’  1  The 
baker. ’  ‘  And  who  gave  it  to  the  baker?  ’ 

‘  The  miller ‘And  who  gave  it  to  the 
miller?’  ‘  The  farmer .’  ‘And  who  gave 
it  to  the  farmer  ?  ’  ‘  The  ground .’  And 

cnly  when  I  asked,  ‘who  gave  it  to  the 
’  did  I  get  the  answer,  ‘  It  was 
Bible  Illtjs. 

Verse  4.  And  forgive  us  our  sins.  The 
“  Model  Prayer  ”  deals  with  certainties. 
All  are  debtors  to  God,  and  “  All  have 
sinned  and  come  short.”  How  can  the 
account  be  squared?  Only  by  the  Creditor 
forgiving  the  debtor, — the  Saviour  forgiv¬ 
ing  the  sin.  Sins  record  themselves.  As  a 
multitude  entering  some  place  of  resort 
passes  through  the  turnstile,  each  uncon¬ 
sciously  makes  a  record  of  his  entrance,  so 
by  God’s  law  of  our  nature  our  sins  are  re¬ 
corded.  It  is  only  God  in  Christ  who  can 
forgive  our  sins  and  take  away  our  iniquities. 

Lead  us  not  into  temptation ;  but  deliver  us 
from  evil.  A  guide  on  the  mountains  leads 
the  Alpine  climber  where  dangers  exist. 
The  summit  cannot  be  otherwise  reached. 
In  avoiding  or  conquering  the  danger,  the 
traveler’s  skill,  courage  and  endurance  are 
both  tested  and  improved.  His  health  and 
manhood  as  well  as  his  enjoyment  are 
secured  by  his  being  thus  led  where  dan¬ 
gers  abound.  But  the  leader  knows  what 
path  is  practicable,  what  perils  should  be 
shunned  and  is  ever  ready  to  lend  a  help¬ 
ing  hand.  Thus  our  heavenly^  Guide  leads 


us  by  His  Providence  even  when  we  are 
beset  with  snares.  Newman  Hall. 

Verses  5-8.  At  midnight  .  .  .  say,  Friend, 
lend  me  three  loaves ;  he  shall  answer  .  .  . 
Trouble  me  not .  . .  yet  because  of  his  impor¬ 
tunity  he  will  rise  and  give  him.  If  a  reluc¬ 
tant  man  will  rise  from  bed  at  midnight 
and  give  what  is  asked  of  him  of  a  frieud, 
not  because  he  is  a  friend,  but  because 
of  his  importunity— -literally,  “shameless¬ 
ness  ”  or  “  impudence,”  how  much  greater 
assurance  have  we  that  a  loving  Father, 
who  neither  slumbers  nor  sleeps  will  be 
ready  to  answer  when  we  call  in  prayer. 
We  are  not  to  plead  before  God  as  a  teas¬ 
ing  child  wears  out  the  patience  of  a  par¬ 
ent,  but  to  wait  upon  the  Lord  in  humility 
reverencing  His  name,  expressing  our  needs. 

Verse  9.  Ask,  .  .  .  seek  .  .  .  knock.  When 
thou  standest  before  His  gate,  knock 
loudly  and  boldly,  as  one  who  belongs  to 
the  house  ;  not  as  one  who  is  apprehensive 
of  being  troublesome,  or  coming  at  an  im¬ 
proper  time,  but  of  a  guest  who  may  rest 
assured  of  a  hearty  welcome.  F.  W. 
Krummacher. 

Verse  13.  How  much  more  shall  your 
heavenly  Father  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them 
that  ask  him.  The  greatest  gift  is  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  the  Father  will 
readily  impart  that  gift  for  the  asking. 
That  Spirit  will  be  the  new  birth,  the  bap¬ 
tism  for  service  in  the  kingdom  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  witness  that  the  possessor  is  a 
son  of  God,  the  noblest  ^assurance  of  the 
highest  relationship  offered  to  mortals. 


Lesson  Points. 

V.  1.  If  Jesus  needed  to  pray,  how  much 
more  do  we.  Those  who  can  pray  should 
teach  those  who  desire  to  pray. 

Vs.  2-4.  The  first  thought  in  prayer  is 
the  hallowing  of  God’s  name  and  the  com¬ 
ing  of  His  kingdom,  then  an  appeal  for 
supplying  of  daily  needs,  the  forgiveness 
of  sin  and  the  deliverance  from  evil. 

Vs.  5-8.  If  a  sleepy  man  will  yield  to 
the  continued  appeal  of  a  friend,  how  much 
more  readily  will  God  give  us  the  gift  of 
the  Spirit  for  the  asking. 

Verse  9.  What  easier  method  than  this 
to  get  the  best  gift. 

Vs.  11,  12.  When  we  ask,  let  us  ask  for 
right  things ;  or  ask  that  the  gifts  be  be¬ 
stowed  according  to  the  Father’s  will. 

V.  13.  The  gift  of  gifts  is  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Be  sure  to  ask  for  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Teaching  to  Pray. 

I.  The  Pupil,  v.  1 ;  II.  The  Teacher, 
vs.  1,  2;  III.  The  Prayer,  vs.  2-4;  IV. 
The  Lesson  Illustrated,  vs.  5-12 ;  V< 
The  Assured  Answer,  v.  13. 


ground? 
God.’  ” 
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Lesson  XI.  Second  Sunday  after  Trinity.  June  15,  1890. 


THE  RICH  MAN’S  POLLY— Luke  12  :  13-21. 


13  And  one  of  the  company  said  unto  him,  Master, 
speak  to  my  brother,  that  he  divide  the  inheritance 
with  me. 

14  And  hesaid  unto  him,  Man,  who  made  me  a 
judge  or  a  divider  over  you  1 

15  And  he  said  unto  them,  Take  heed,  and  beware 
of  covetousness:  for  a  man’s  life  consisteth  not  in  the 
abundance  of  the  things  which  he  possesseth. 

16  And  he  spake  a  parable  unto  them,  saying,  The 
ground  of  a  certain  rich  man  brought  forth  plenti¬ 
fully. 

17  And  he  thought  within  himself,  saying,  What 


GOLDEN  TEXT. 

Take  heed,  and  beware  of  covet¬ 
ousness  :  for  a  man’s  life  consisteth 
not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things 
he  possesseth. — Luke  12 :  15. 


shall  I  do,  because  I  have  no  room  where  to  bestow 
my  fruits? 

18  And  he  said,  This  will  I  do :  I  will  pull  down  my 
barns,  and  build  greater;  and  there  will  I  bestow  all 
my  fruits  and  my  goods. 

19  And  I  will  say  to  my  soul,  Soul,  thou  hast  much 
goods  laid  up  for  many  years ;  take  thine  ease,  eat, 
drink,  and  be  merry. 

20  But  God  said  unto  him,  Thou  fool,  this  night  thy 
soul  shall  be  required  of  thee  :  then  whose  shall  those 
things  be,  which  thou  hast  provided  ? 

21  So  is  he  that  lsyeth  up  treasure  for  himself,  and 
is  not  rich  toward  God. 


DAILY  HEADINGS. 

M.  Luke  12 :  13-21.  T.  Eccl.  2 :  1-11.  W.  Mark 
10:  23-31.  Th.  1  Tim.  6:  1-7.  F.  James  5:  1-3.  B. 
James  4:  10-17.  Su.  Deut.  8:  10-20. 


Catechism. 

Question  15.  What  sort  of  a  mediator  and  deliverer,  then,  must  we  seek  for  ? 

Answer .  For  one  who  is  very  man,  and  perfectly  righteous  ;  and  yet  more  powerful  than  all 
creatures ;  that  is,  one  who  is  also  very  God. 

Questions  on  the  Lesson. 


BY  REV.  J.  R. 

What  is  the  topic  of  the  lesson?  Repeat  the  Golden 
Text.  Recite  the  Catechism.  When  did  the  events 
in  our  lesson  take  place?  To  whom  was  Jesus  speak¬ 
ing?  (12:  1.)  How  was  He  interrupted?  13.  How  did 
this  change  the  subject  of  His  discourse  ?  What  led 
this  man  to  appeal  to  Christ  for  redress?  What  was 
his  grievance  ?  What  provision  was  made  in  the 
Jewish  civil  law  touching  inheritances?  What  did 
this  man  want  Jesus  to  do  ?  What  shows  that  he  was 
covetous?  14.  What  was  Jesus’  reply?  What  did 
He  intend  to  express  by  the  word  “  man  ”?  What  is 
a  judge,  or  a  divider?  Why  did  Jesus  decline  to  in¬ 
terfere  in  the  case  ?  What  line  of  policy  did  He  pur¬ 
sue  in  reference  to  political  and  social  wrongs?  15. 
Whom  did  Jesus  warn  against  covetousness?  What 
is  covetousness?  What  are  the  evils  of  it?  What  is 
the  meaning  of  a  man’s  life  here?  What  is  the  true 
end  of  life?  16.  How  did  Jesus  impress  the  lesson 
on  covetousness  ?  What  class  of  men  does  the  rich 


HIESTER,  D.D. 

man  represent  ?  How  did  this  man  obtain  his  riches  ? 
17.  What  question  perplexed  him?  How  should  he 
have  disposed  of  his  goods  and  fruits  ?  In  what  light 
did  he  regard  all  he  had?  What  did  this  show?  To 
whom  did  all  in  reality  belong?  To  whom  was  he  re¬ 
sponsible  for  them  ?  18.  What  did  he  propose  to  do? 
How  were  barns  built  in  the  East  ?  What  was  wrong 
about  his  plans  ?  19.  What  did  the  man  mean  by  his 
soul?  Did  the  much  goods  help  his  soul?  Why  not? 
On  what  did  he  presume  ?  How  did  he  propose  to 
live  in  the  future  ?  30.  What  did  God  say  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  his  plans?  In  what  did  his  folly  consist? 
When  are  we  rich  toward  God  ?  Are  there  any  such 
fools,  like  the  rich  man,  now  ? 

Practical  Suggestions. — 1.  The  great  question 
is  not  what  we  have,  but  what  we  are.  3.  It  is  a  great 
folly  to  lay  up  treasure  on  earth,  and  not  in  heaven. 
3.  The  best  riches  are  those  which  we  can  take  along 
to  heaven. 


Notes  on  the  Lesson. 

Time  and  Place. — November  or  December,  a.  d.  29.  Probably  in  Perea.  13.  One  of 
the  company— One  of  the  crowd.  Master — Teacher.  Inheritance — The  property  left  by 
his  father.  14.  Man— A  stern  rebuke.  Who  made  me  a  judge  or  divider— It  is  not  my 
businfss  to  settle  such  disputes  15.  Covetousness — A  greeny  desire  to  gain  riches.  A 
man’s  life — His  well-being.  Consisteth  not — Does  not  depend  upon  what  he  has,  but  upon 
what  he  is.  16.  Brought  forth  plentifully — An  abundant  harvest.  17.  Thought  within 
himself — Without  asking  God’s  direction.  What  shall  I  do  ? — He  was  perplexed  as  to  what 
to  do  with  his  wealth.  I  have  no  room — His  barns  were  all  full.  18  I  will  pull  down 
my  barns — Barns  in  the  E*st  were  pits  in  the  earth,  with  openings  at  the  top.  Bestow — 
Store  up  My  fruits  and  my  goods — He  forgot  that  they  were  God’s  gifts;  he  was  fhor- 
oughly  selfish.  19  Much  goods— Great  wealth.  For  many  years — He  counted  on  a  long 
life.  Take  thine  ease — Be  free  from  care.  20.  Thou  fool — Because  he  hoarded  up,  pre¬ 
sumed  on  the  future,  and  sought  to  satisfy  his  soul  with  earthly  goods.  This  night — Suddenly. 
Thy  soul  shall  be  required  of  thee— Thou  shalt  die.  21.  So  is  he — How  many  fools  I 
Rich  toward  Qod — Rich  in  things  that  God  loves.  < 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  LESSON. 

BY  BEY.  J.  E.  HIESTER,  D.D. 


As  in  our  last  lesson,  the  time  when,  and 
the  place  where,  the  events  recorded  in  our 
lesson  for  to-day  occurred  are  uncertain.  It 
is,  however,  probable  that  they  came  to  pass 
on  Christ’s  journey  through  the  populous 
region  of  Perea  to  the  Feast  of  Dedication, 
whhh  took  place  in  Jerusalem  some  time 
in  December.  During  this  journey,  Jesus 
was  followed  by  increasing  multitudes,  who 
were  attracted  to  Him,  not  only  by  His 
popularity  among  the  masses,  but  also  by 
the  growing  and  open  opposition  to  Him, 
from  the  upper  classes  of  Jewish  society. 
While  Jesus  was  teaching,  a  certain  man  in 
the  crowd  interrupted  Him,  by  requesting 
Him  to  interfere  in  a  family  quarrel.  This 
occasioned  the  parable  in  our  lesson  for  to¬ 
day. 

13.  And  one  of  the  company — One  of  the 
crowd  interrupted  Him  while  He  was  teach¬ 
ing  His  disciples  in  the  presence  of  the 
multitude.  This  interruption  changed  the 
whole  subject  of  Christ’s  discourse.  This 
man  was  probably  impressed  with  the  wis¬ 
dom  and  authority  of  Christ’s  words,  and 
hence  appealed  to  Him  to  act  in  the  capa¬ 
city  of  a  referee,  in  a  family  dispute  about 
a  division  of  an  inheritance.  Master — 
Teacher.  Speak  to  my  brother ,  that  he  divide 
the  inheritance  with  me — According  to  the 
civil  law  of  the  Jews,  the  eldest  son  received 
a  double  portion  of  the  inheritance,  and  in 
consideration  of  which  he  was  under  obli¬ 
gations  to  support  his  mother  and  unmarried 
''sisters.  This  man  was  doubtless  one  of  the 
younger  brothers  of  a  family,  who  was  either 
defrauded  of  his  rightful  portion  of  his  in¬ 
heritance,  or  was  dissatisfied  with  the  por¬ 
tion  which  he  received.  Whether  his  claim 
was  good  or  not,  it  was  evident  that  he  was 
covetous,  thoroughly  selfish  and  worldly, 
because  he  took  tar  more  interest  in  money 
matters  than  in  things  pertaining  to  the 
kingdom  of  God,  as  was  shown  by  his  un¬ 
seasonable  interruption  and  by  the  reply  of 
Jesus.  Christ  took  occasion  from  this  inci¬ 
dent  to  address  a  lesson  of  solemn  warning 
against  covetousness  to  His  hearers. 

14.  And  he  said  unto  him ,  Man — By  the 
word  “  man”  was  intended  to  be  expressed 
an  indignant  reproof.  Who  made  me  a  judge 
— A  public  officer  to  decide  cases  of  worldly 
litigation.  Or  a  divider  over  you — An  um¬ 
pire  or  arbitrator.  By  this  He  meant  to 
say  that  He  had  no  authority  to  decide 
cases  concerning  temporal  affairs.  Christ 
never  interfered  directly  with  existing  po¬ 
litical  and  social  wrongs ;  but  He  implanted 
the  principles  of  truth  and  righteousness, 
which  He  expected  would  subvert  and  de¬ 
stroy  existing  evils.  The  Gospel  is  far  su¬ 


perior  to  all  human  inventions  and  means, 
and  far  more  effective  than  all  human  en¬ 
actments  of  laws  and  penalties,  for  producing 
reformations.  Men  who  abandon  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  rely  solely  on  the  latter,  show  that 
they  have  no  faith  in  Christianity  as  a  ren¬ 
ovating  power. 

15.  And  he  said  unto  them — Unto  the  mul¬ 
titude.  Take  heed  and  beware  of  covetousness 
— Be  on  your  guard  against  covetousness. 
Covetousness  is  an  inordinate  desire  for,  and 
attachment  to,  the  things  of  this  life,  whether 
they  be  those  of  others  or  our  own.  When 
covetousness  becomes  the  controlling  pas¬ 
sion  of  a  man,  it  makes  him  dissatisfied 
with  what  he  has,  disposes  him  to  pursue 
unlawful  ways  and  means  to  increase  his 
possessions,  either  at  the  expense  of  others, 
or  at  the  expense  of  higher  and  better 
things ;  causes  him  to  regard  wealth  as  the 
supreme  good,  and  gradually  it  shuts  up  all 
avenues  of  good,  both  inward  and  outward, 
and  the  man  becomes  a  moral  fossil.  Fora 
man's  life — Man’s  life  both  in  a  lower  and 
in  a  higher  sense.  Consisteth  not  in  the 
abundance  of  things  which  he  possesseth — The 
lower  life  can  only  enjoy  a  certain  amount 
of  earthly  things,  not  much  more  than  is 
needed,  and  the  higher  life  needs  something 
higher  than  mere  earthly  abundance. 

16.  The  ground  of  a  certain  man — The 
parable  seems  to  rest  on  gn  actual  historical 
basis.  The  rich  man  is  a  representative  of 
a  certain  class  of  rich  men.  Brought  forth 
plentifully — An  abundant  harvest.  There 
are  some  characteristics  about  the  man 
which  commend  him  to  us :  he  was  not  only 
successful,  but  he  acquired  his  wealth  by 
industry,  economy,  prudence  and  manage¬ 
ment. 

17.  And  he  thought  within  himself — The 
secret  thoughts  of  the  worldling  are  here 
revealed.  What  shall  I  do — The  question, 
howT  to  dispose  of  the  blessing  of  God  per¬ 
plexed  and  troubled  him.  If  he  had  been 
the  man  he  should  have  been,  the  rich  har¬ 
vest  would  have  occasioned  him  very  little 
anxiety.  He  would  then  first  of  all  have 
held  a  harvest  home  festival,  to  thank  God 
for  His  blessing.  In  the  next  place  he 
would  have  a*ked  God  for  direction  and 
guidance,  and  the  consequences  would  have 
been,  that  the  poor  and  God’s  cause  had 
been  remembered.  There  is  plenty  to  do 
with  increasing  wealth.  Let  the  rich  de¬ 
posit  some  of  their  surplus  in  the  bank  of 
heaven,  which  never  fails,  and  from  which 
no  embezzler  ever  runs  away  with  the  funds 
in  his  pockets.  No  room  where  to  bestow  my 
fruits — No  room  where  to  hoard  the  abund¬ 
ance  of  grain.  Every  nook  and  corner  was 
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full.  Why  did  he  not  take  it  to  market  and 
sell  it?  Because  the  price  Was  too  low  ;  he 
held  it  for  a  higher  price.  This  rich  mau 
said,  my  frui's,  my  goods,  my  barns,  as  if  all 
belonged  to  him,  and  was  for  him  alone. 
He  forgot  that  the  fruits,  goods  and  barns 
were  God’s  gifts,  that  he  was  only  a  steward, 
and  that  he  was  responsible  to  God  for  them 
all. 

18.  And  he  said,  this  will  I  do — He  laid 
his  plans  for  the  future  without  consulting 
God.  How  many  men  omit  God  in  their 
plans,  on  whom  success  depends  !  I  will 
pull  down  my  barns — Rather  store-houses. 
And  build  greater — These  granaries  in  the 
East  were  pits,  built  under  ground,  with  an 
opening  at  the  top.  And  there  will  I  bestow 
all  my  fruits  and  my  goods — He  resolved  to 
hoard  them  up  for  future  use.  The  problem 
was  now  solved.  There  were  other  ways  of 
solving  it,  which  he  either  did  not  see,  or 
did  not  wish  to  see.  There  were  living 
around  him  poor  people,  widows  and  or¬ 
phans;  and  there  were  benevolent  enter¬ 
prises  in  the  neighborhood,  which  all  had 
a  moral  claim  on  his  wealth. 

19.  And  I  will  say  to  my  soul — Meaning 
his  appetites,  his  capacities  for  animal  en¬ 
joyments  and  gratifications.  His  soul,  which 
wras  created  for  the  service  of  God,  was 
dragged  down  into  the  service  of  the  flesh. 
Soul,  thou  hast  much  goods — Much  goods 
and  yet  nothing  that  is  fit  for  the  soul — 
nothing  which  could  satisfy  the  deep  wants 


of  the  sleeping  or  dead  soul,  if  it  were  awake 
and  alive.  His  covetousness  had  blinded 
him  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  did  not  see 
that  no  amount  of  this  world's  goods  can 
ever  satisfy  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  soul. 
For  many  years — He  presumed  on  the  future, 
and  counted  on  a  long  life.  Take  thine  ease, 
eat,  drink ,  and  be  mei'ry — He  resolved  to 
enter  now  upon  a  life  of  self-indulgence, 
consisting  of  idleness  and  gluttony.  Thou¬ 
sands,  like  him,  know  no  higher  enjoyment 
than  the  gratifications  of  flesh  and  blood. 

20.  But  God  said  unto  him — What  God 
said  unto  him  was  in  contrast  with  what  he 
said  to  himself.  Thou  fool — His  folly  con¬ 
sisted:  1.  In  acting  independently  of  God; 
2.  In  not  recognizing  his  responsibility  to 
God;  3.  In  ignoring  the  claims  of  his  fel¬ 
low-men;  4.  In  imagining  that  material 
things  can  satisfy  the  soul ;  5.  In  omitting 
death  and  eternity  in  his  plans  and  calcula¬ 
tions  for  the  future.  This  night  thy  soul 
shall  be  required  of  thee — Death  came  sud¬ 
denly  and  unexpectedly,  and  put  an  end  to 
all  his  schemes.  Sudden  deaths  are  always 
appalling.  Then  whose  shall  those  things  be 
which  thou  hast  provided — After  death  wealth 
often  falls  into  very  unworthy  hands,  and 
is  virtually  lost  to  God  and  men. 

21.  So  is  he  .  .  .  and  is  not  rich  toward  God 
— We  are  rich  toward  God  when  we  employ 
money,  time,  talents  and  strength  for  doing 
good.  Then  how  many  fools  there  must  be ! 


ILLUSTRATIVE  AND  SUGGESTIVE. 

BY  BEY.  D.  W.  EBBERT. 


Verse  13.  Master,  speak  to  my  brother,  that 
he  divide  the  inheritance  with  me.  It  matters 
not  how  serious  the  subject  of  a  discourse 
may  be,  there  will  be  hearers  whose  whole 
attention  will  have  been  occupied  by  some 
question  of  mere  personal  interest.  It  hap¬ 
pens  that  a  most  interesting  lesson  will  not 
receive  undivided  attention  from  a  class. 
It  is  not  always  the  teacher’s  fault.  No  one 
will  sav  that  Jesus  was  not  instructive,  vet 
He  had  hearers  whose  hearts  were  un¬ 
touched  by  His  words.  Commonly  the 
speaker  is  made  responsible  for  lack  of 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  audience.  The 
inheritance  undivided  swayed  the  soul  of 
“one  of  the  company”  to  ask  the  above 
unseasonable  question,  thus  tempting  to  in¬ 
duce  Jesus  to  become  a  party  in  a  family 
dispute.  Such  quarrels  are  hard  to  settle, 
and  no  matter  how  the  referee  decides  one 
party  is  certain  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
decision. 

Verse  14.  Man ,  who  made  me  a  judge  or  a 
divider.  “It  was  no  part  of  His  mission  to 
meddle  directly  with  legal  or  political  af¬ 


fairs.  He  came  for  the  regeneration  of 
individuals  and  through  that  alone  did  He 
desire  or  design  to  affect  the  public  life  of 
the  nation.  The  man  might,  or  might  not 
have  right  on  his  side;  the  courts  would 
decide  that.  But  whether  he  had  or  not, 
one  thing  was  clear, — the  mere  making  of 
this  demand  by  him,  at  such  a  time  and  in 
such  a  manner  showed  that  he  was  moved 
by  covetousness;  and  so  rising  from  the  in¬ 
dividual  case,  the  Lord  addressed  himself  to 
the  evil  of  which  it  was  a  manifestation.7’ — 
Dr.  W.  M.  Taylor. 

Verse  15.  Take  heed  and  beware  of  covetous¬ 
ness.  Cortes  was  promised  by  the  native 
Mexicans  an  abundant  supply  of  drugs, 
when  he  said  he  and  his  Spaniards  had  a 
disease  of  the  heart  which  nothing  but 
gold  could  cure  ;  and  he  had  heard  there 
was  plenty  of  gold  in  Mexico.  Feigning 
friendship  he  made  Montezuma  his  prison¬ 
er ;  immense  sums  of  gold  were  paid,  but 
the  demands  were  boundless.  Numberless 
natives  were  destroyed  in  the  attempt  to 
obtain  more  gold.  But  the  very  passion  in 
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Cortes  for  gold  made  him  dreaded  at  home, 
where  afterwards  he  died  in  solitude  utterly 
neglected. 

A  mans  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance 
of  the  things  he  possesseth.  One  is  rich  or 
poor  according  to  what  he  is,  and  not 
according  to  what  he  has.  Seneca,  the 
heathen  philosopher  and  statesman  said, 
“  I  believe  I  truly  enjoy  no  more  of  the 
world’s  affluence  than  what  I  willingly  dis¬ 
tribute  to  the  necessitous.”  “  A  gentleman 
being  shown  through  the  magnificent 
grounds  of  a  nobleman,  said  to  the  owner, 

‘  Well,  my  lord,  all  this  and  heaven  would 
be  noble;  but  this  and  hell  would  be  terri¬ 
ble.’  ” — Foster.  Let  not  the  heart  be  set 
on  the  possession  of  riches  as  the  chief  ob¬ 
ject  in  this  life.  To  live  and  make  money 
and  hoard  it  up  is  not  what  makes  one’s 
life.  Money  can  purchase  many  things ; 
but  to  be  “  rich  in  faith  and  heirs  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  ’’  may  be  the  condition 
of  the  poor  and  the  rich  alike. 

Verses  16,  17.  The  ground  of  a  certain 
rich  man  brought  forth  plentifully ,  and  he 
thought  .  .  .  What  shall  I  do?  No  doubt 
the  ground  had  been  well  cultivated,  but 
the  increase  was  of  God.  Yet  God  is  left 
ont  of  the  account.  This  mistake  many 
self-made  men  are  making,  who  attribute 
their  success  entirely  to  their  own  abilities. 
In  the  disposition  of  the  fruit  God  was 
not  consulted.  The  only  question  was  how 
to  keep  in  store  the  fruit.  “  The  commun¬ 
ist  says  to  the  capitalist,  ‘  What  is  yours  is 
mine,  and  I  will  come  and  take  it  by  force.’ 
That  is  theft.  But  the  Christian  says, 
‘  What  is  mine  is  God’s,  and  I  will  use  it 
under  His  direction  for  the  good  of  others.’ 
That  is  stewardship.” 

Verse  18.  I  will  pull  down  my  barns  ;  and 
build  greater ,  and  there  will  I  bestow  all. 
That  is  the  miser’s  way  of  handling  his 
“  all.”  But  there  are  barns  for  the  surplus. 
The  wants  of  the  needy,  the  widow  and  the 
orphan,  are  store-houses  “  ye  always  have 
with  you.”  Provide  for  those  dependent 
upon  you,  and  perhaps  for  the  ‘‘  rainy  day,” 
after  that  your  barn  should  be  benevolence, 
— a  barn  large  enough  to  contain  all, 
whereby  treasure  can  be  laid  up  in  heaven. 

Verse  19.  Soul  thou  hast  much  goods  laid 
up  for  many  a  year ;  take  thine  ease ,  eat , 
drink.  But  “  many  a  year  ”  is  not  forever. 
Riches,  earthly  possessions,  will  not  contin¬ 
ue  ours  forever.  Material  things  cannot 
feed  nor  satisfy  the  soul.  There  is  onlv  one 
way  to  supply  the  soul  with  food  and  that 
is  to  “eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man,  and 
drink  His  blood.”  This  is  the  meat  for  the 
soul  and  it  alone  satisfieth. 

Verse  20.  But  God  said  unto  him ,  Thou 
fool.  What  God  says  of  a  person  will  be 
rightly  said.  What  fools  people  are  to  live 


simply  to  add  dollar  to  dollar.  “  An  abbot 
once  gave  his  fool  a  painted  staff,”  relates 
Adams,  “  with  the  request  that  it  be  given 
the  greatest  fool  he  could  meet.  The  abbot 
fell  mortally  sick.  The  fool  visited  him. 
Hearing  the  abbot  say  he  must  leave  all, 
‘I  hope,’  said  the  fool,  ‘you  will  carry  all 
your  jewels  along.’  ‘No,  all  will  be  left.’ 

‘  All !  I  hope  at  least  you  have  sent  enough 
to  furnish  your  own  room,  provisions  enough 
for  yourself.’  ‘No,  not  the  least  pillow.’ 
‘  Hold,’  said  he,  ‘  take  your  staff  again. 
You  are  the  greatest  fool  I  ever  met.’” 
Great  abundance  of  riches  cannot  be  gath¬ 
ered  and  kept  without  sin. 

This  night  thy  soul  shall  be  required.  There 
is  no  staying  of  death’s  hand.  He  enters 
the  chamber  of  the  rich  quite  as  easy  as 
that  of  the  poor.  Wealth  cannot  buy  oft 
death.  “  My  kingdom  for  an  inch  of  time  ” 
was  offered  once  to  no  purpose. 

Whose  shall  those  things  be  ?  They  were 
God’s  and  should  have  been  used  for  Him. 
Once  a  rich  man’s  possessions  gets  into  the 
courts  it  is  hard  to  tell  whose  they  will  be. 
God  is  the  owner  of  all  things.  King  David 
said,  “All  things  come  of  Thee,  and  of  Thine 
own  have  we  given  Thee,  for  we  are  stran¬ 
gers  and  sojourners  as  were  all  our  fathers.” 
Lay  up  treasure  in  heaven  by  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ  whereby  we  may  enjoy  His  “un¬ 
searchable  riches  ’’  forever. 


Lesson  Points. 

V.  13.  Often  is  the  “eternal  possessions  ” 
neglected  for  a  portion  of  an  earthly  inheri¬ 
tance. 

V.  14.  Have  nothing  to  do  with  personal 
quarrels  amongst  selfish  people. 

V.  15.  A  man’s  ledger  don’t  reveal  what 
he  is. 

V.  16.  But  it  is  God  who  ordains  the 
fruitful  season. 

V.  17.  To  ignore  responsibility  to  God  is 
follv. 

V.  18.  To  ignore  the  claims  of  duty  to 
others  is  folly. 

V.  19.  To  imagine  riches  will  satisfy  the 
soul  is  folly. 

V.  20.  To  live  for  the  world  only  is  the 
folly  of  a  fool.  A  very  rich  man  in  this 
world  may  be  a  poor  one  in  the  next. 

V.  21.  The  great  thing  is  to  be  rich  toward 
God.  Riches  can  only  be  kept  by  spending 
for  God. 


THE  RICH  MAN’S  FOLLY. 

I.  False  Ideal  of  Life,  vs.  13-16 ;  II. 
Ignores  God,  vs.  16,  17;  III.  Ignores 
Others,  v.  18 ;  IV.  Lived  for  Earth,  vs. 
18,  19;  V.  An  Awful  End,  v  20;  VI. 
How  to  be  Avoided,  v.  21. 
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Lesson  XII.  Third  Sunday  after  Trinity.  June  22, 1890. 


TRUST  IN  OUR  HEAVENLY  FATHER.— Luke  12 :  22-34. 


22  And  he  said  unto  his  disciples.  Therefore  I  say 
unto  you,  Take  no  thought  for  your  life,  what  ye 
shall  nat;  neither  for  the  body,  what  ye  shall  put  on. 

23  The  life  is  more  than  meat,  the  body  t»  more 
than  raiment. 

24  Consider  the  ravens  :  for  they  neither  sow  nor 
reap ;  which  neither  have  storehouses  nor  barn  :  and 
God  feedeth  them  :  how  much  more  are  ye  better 
than  the  fowls? 

25  And  which  of  you  with  taking  thought  can  add 
to  his  stature  one  cubit? 

26  If  ve  then  be  not  able  to  do  that  thing  which  is 
least,  why  take  ye  thought  for  the  rest? 

27  Consider  the  lilies  how  they  grow:  they  toil 
not,  they  spin  not;  and  yet  I  say  unto  you,  that 
Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of 
these 

28  If  then  God  so  clothe  the  grass,  which  is  to  day 


in  the  field,  and  to  morrow  is  cast  into  the  oven; 
how  much  more  will  he  clothe  you,  O  ye  of  little 
faith  ? 

29  And  seek  not  ye  what  he  shall  eat,  or  what  y* 
shall  drink,  neither  be  ye  of  doubtful  mind. 

30  For  all  these  things  do  the  nations  of  the  world 
seek  after:  and  your  Father  knoweth  that  ye  have 
need  of  these  things. 

31  But  rather  seek  ye  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  and  all 
these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you. 

32  Fear  not,  little  flock ;  for  it  is  your  Father’s  good 
pleasure  to  give  you  the  kingdom. 

33  Sell  that  ye  have,  and  give  alms;  provide  your¬ 
selves  bags  which  wax  not  old,  a  treasure  in  the 
heavens  that  faileth  not,  where  no  thief  approacheth, 
neither  moth  corrupteth. 

34  For  where  your  treasure  is,  there  will  your  heart 
be  also. 


GOLDEN  TEXT. 


Your  Father  knowetli  that  ye 
have  need  of  these  things. — Luke  12 : 


30. 


DAILY  HEADINGS. 

M.  Luke  12:  22-34.  T.  Matt.  6:  24-34.  W.  1  Tim. 
6;  1-21.  Th.  Ps.  37:  23-40.  F.  1  Pet.  5:  1-11.  8. 

Luke  10  :  38-42.  Su.  Ps.  23 :  1-6. 


Catechism. 

Question  16. — Why  must  he  be  very  man,  and  also  perfectly  righteous? 

Answer. — Because  the  justice  of  God  requires  that  the  same  human  nature,  which  hath 
sinned,  should  likewise  make  satisfaction  for  sin :  and  one,  who  is  himself  a  sinner,  cannot 
satisfy  for  others. 

Questions  on  the  Lesson. 


BY  BEY .  J.  E. 

What  is  the  topic  of  the  lesson  T  Repeat  the  Golden 
Text.  Recite  the  Catechism.  What  is  the  connec¬ 
tion  between  this  and  the  last  lesson  ?  To  whom  was 
this  lesson  addressed?  For  what  purpose?  33. 
What  does  “thought”  mean  here?  How  was  the 
parable  calculated  to  suggest  anxious  care  ?  Why 
were  they  not  to  worry  about  food  and  raiment? 
What  causes  many  people  more  anxiety  than  the 
necessaries  of  life?  Why  is  such  undue  importance 
attached  to  raiment?  33,  What  is  the  argument  in 
this  verse  against  anxious  care?  Could  we  get  along 
without  ever  thinking  of  to-morrow?  34.  From 
what  are  we  to  learn  a  lesson  ?  For  what  are  the  ravens 
noted?  Who  feeds  them?  How?  Does  Christ  mean 
to  encourage  idleness  ?  What  fact  proves  that  this  is 
not  His  meaning  ?  Of  what  is  God’s  care  of  the  birds 
a  pledge  ?  How  ?  35.  What  fact  shows  that  our  anx¬ 
ious  cares  are  useless  ?  What  is  meant  by  stature? 
What  is  the  length  of  a  cubit?  36.  From  whom 
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then  must  our  support  come?  Can  we  counton  it 
without  doing  our  part?  About  what  is  the  chief 
trouble  in  the  present  age?  What  does  Christ  mean 
to  teach  us?  37.  How  do  the  lilies  teach  trust  in 
God  for  raiment?  Where  does  their  beauty  come 
from  ?  What  is  the  difference  between  their  dress 
and  the  robes  of  Solomon  ?  What  is  true  adornment 
of  man?  38.  How  are  we  better  than  the  lilies? 
What  is  meant  by  little  faith  ?  39.  Does  God  wish  us 
to  do  without  worldly  things  ?  30.  Who  make  them 
the  chief  end  of  life  ?  31.  What  is  to  be  the  true  end 
of  life?  What  things  will  then  be  added  ?  33.  How 
is  the  flock  little?  33.  What  should  we  rather  do 
than  receive?  34.  When  are  we  rich  toward  God? 
Practical  Suggestions. — 1.  The  heaviest  burden 
of  our  trouble  is  about  our  future  wants.  3.  Trust  in 
God  is  an  antidote  to  trouble  about  the  future.  3. 
Religion  should  be  our  chief  concern. 


Notes  on  the  Lesson. 

Time  and  Peace. — November  or  December,  a.d.  29.  Probablv  Perea.  22.  Take  no 
thought — Be  not  worried  with  distracting  care.  23  Meat— Food.  Raiment — Clothes.  24. 
Ravens — A  bird  of  the  crow  kind.  They  neither  sow  nor  reap — This  i9  not  to  encourage 
irleness  ;  for  they  must  search  for  their  fcod.  God  feedeth  them — By  providing  for  them. 
25.  Stature — Heieht  of  body,  or  length  of  life.  Cubit — A  measure  from  18  to  21 
inches  long.  26.  If  ye  then  be  not  able — If  anxious  care  cannot  add.  27.  Consider  the 
lilies — To  learn  a  lesson  from  them.  Arrayed— Clothed.  28.  Grass — All  kinds  of  herbs. 
Cast  into  the  oven — Used  as  fuel.  29.  Of  doubtful  mind— Toesed  about,  like  a  boat  on 
the  water.  30.  The  nations  of  the  world— Unbelievers.  31.  All  these  things— Food 
and  raiment.  32.  Little  flock — A  few  defenceless  disciples.  33.  A  treasure  in  the 
heavens — Things  above.  34.  Where  your  treasure  is,  etc  — This  is  a  teat. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  LESSON. 

BY  REV.  J.  E.  HIESTER,  D.D. 


In  our  last  lesson  we  studied  the  parable 
of  the  Bich  Fool,  by  which  Jesus  designed 
to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  His  hearers 
His  warning  against  covetousness,  which 
preceded  the  parable.  In  that  parable  were 
involved  important  practical  points,  which 
He  brought  out  and  enforced  in  to-day’s 
lesson.  In  this  lesson  He  especially  ad¬ 
dressed  the  disciples,  for  the  purpose  of 
pointing  out  to  them  an  antidote  and  a  safe¬ 
guard  against  the  sin  and  danger  of  covet¬ 
ousness,  which  is  trust  in  God.  Of  this  the 
rich  fool  was  destitute,  and  hence  proposed 
to  build  larger  barns,  to  store  up  fruits  and 
goods  for  many  years  to  come. 

22.  And  he  said  unto  his  disciples — Soon 
after  He  had  spoken  the  parable  in  the  last 
lesson.  It  is  very  probable  that  during  the 
narration  of  the  parable,  the  question  sug¬ 
gested  itself  to  them,  if  we  are  forbidden  to 
make  provision  for  the  future,  how  are  we 
to  live  ?  Therefore  I  say  unto  you — Because 
of  the  evil  and  danger  of  covetousness. 
Take  no  thought — Be  not  anxious ;  be  not 
troubled  with  cares — do  not  fret  and  worry. 
For  your  life — The  bodily  life  or  physical 
existence  and  its  needs,  for  the  reason  that 
His  disciples  are  all  safe  in  the  keeping  of 
a  kind,  heavenly  Father,  who  is  able  to 
provide  for  their  wants.  It  is  distrustful 
thoughts  which  doubt  the  faithfulness  and 
love  of  God,  that  lead  to  covetousness. 
These  worriments  about  the  future  render 
us  discontented  and  unhappy.  There  is, 
however,  a  caring  and  a  providing  for  the 
future  which  are  right.  What  ye  shall  eat — 
We  are  not  to  be  over-anxious  about  our 
daily  bread,  because  He  who  is  the  Giver  of 
life,  which  is  much  more  than  food,  will 
also  provide  ways  and  means  to  sustain  it. 
There  are  many  people  who  are  anxiously 
concerned,  not  about  the  necessaries,  but 
about  the  luxuries  of  life.  They  live  to  eat, 
and  do  not  eat  to  live.  Neither  for  the  body , 
what  ye  shall  put  on — The  burden  of  many 
is,  not  what  they  shall  put  on  to  protect  the 
body,  but  how  they  shall  adorn  it,  just  as  if 
true  manhood  and  womanhood  consisted  in 
the  clothes  which  are  worn,  whereas  it  con¬ 
sists  in  that  which  cannot  be  put  on  and  off 
at  pleasure — in  a  good  character. 

23.  The  life  is  more  than  meat — Food. 
And  the  body  is  more  than  raiment — The 
Saviour’s  meaning  is,  that  when  we  worry 
about  food  and  raiment,  we  virtually  sub¬ 
stitute  these  minor  things  for  the  true  end 
of  life,  which  is  much  higher  than  eating, 
drinking  and  dressing.  Such  men  move 
round  in  a  very  narrow  circle. 

24.  Consider  the  ravens — To  learn  a  les¬ 
son.  The  ravens  belong  to  the  crow  family, 


and  are  noted  for  their  acute  scent,  loud 
voice  and  high  flight.  By  their  example 
Christ  does  not  mean  to  teach  us  idleness, 
carelessness  and  shiftlesmess.  Although 
God  provides  food  for  the  birds,  they  are 
not  inactive,  for  they  look  for  it  and  seek  it. 
There  are  only  too  many  men  who  are  try¬ 
ing  to  get  through  the  world  without  labor, 
and  who,  like  birds,  prey  on  the  industry 
and  labors  of  others,  and  become  pests  to 
society.  They  say  that  the  world  owes  them 
a  living,  which  we  very  much  doubt.  The 
Saviour’s  meaning  is  that  if  God  provides  for 
these  impure,  outcast  and  short-lived  birds, 
without  any  sowing  or  reaping  on  their 
part,  how  much  more  will  He  not  provide 
for  men  who  both  sow  and  reap,  and  who 
are  endowed  with  capacities  and  power  of 
body  and  mind,  to  make  an  honest  living 
by  industry;  and  especially  when' they  are 
His  dear  children.  How  much  are  ye  better 
than  the  fowls — Better,  because  endowed 
with  a  rational  and  an  immortal  spirit,  and 
are  destined  for  everlasting  life  with  God 
in  heaven.  It  would  be  unworthy  of  God, 
to  take  care  of  birds  and  to  neglect  His  own 
children. 

25.  Which  of  you  with  taking  thought — 
By  being  anxious.  Can  add  to  his  stature — 
Either  a  man’s  height  or  age.  In  either 
case  an  anxiety  for  an  increase  is  useless  ; 
for  neither  is  in  his  own  power,  but  in  God’s 
hands.  One  cubit — The  cubit  is  variously 
estimated  from  18  to  22  inches.  If  an  anx¬ 
iety  for  such  an  addition  is  useless,  then  all 
anxieties  are  in  vain. 

26.  If  ye  then  be  not  able  to  do  that  thing 
which  is  least,  why  take  ye  thought  for  the 
rest — If  our  stature  is  so  fixer!,  that  we  can¬ 
not  alter  it  in  the  least,  our  support  also  is 
in  God’s  hand.  The  question  in  the  present 
age  is  not  so  much,  where  we  can  obtain 
bread,  as  where  we  can  obtain  work  ;  not  so 
much,  how  to  obtain  the  necessaries  of  life, 
as  how  to  obtain  the  luxuries  of  life ;  not 
so  much,  where  we  may  make  a  living,  as 
where  we  may  make  a  fortune.  This  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  restless  and  feverish  anxiety 
of  thousands.  Our  Lord’s  object  was,  to 
teach  men  to  do  their  duty  and  to  trust  God. 

27.  Consider  the  lilies  how  they  grow — To 
learn  a  lesson.  The  lily  group  of  plants  in 
Palestine  is  verv  numerous,  some  of  which 
are  very  brilliant  and  beautiful  in  color,  and 
which  cover  the  hillsides  and  valleys  of 
Palestine  in  spring.  They  toil  not,  they  spin 
not — They  do  not  labor  like  men  ;  but  sim¬ 
ply  live,  grow  and  bloom,  as  God  intended 
them  to  do,  and  thus  fulfill  their  mission. 
And  yet  I  say  unto  you ,  that  Solomon  in  all 
his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these — 
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Solomon’s  magnificent  robes  were  no  com¬ 
parison  to  the  array  of  the  lilies  in  point  of 
beauty.  His  royal  garments  were  put  on 
and  were  external  to  him,  while  the  beauty 
of  the  lily  is  developed  from  within  and  is 
a  part  of  itself.  This  fact  teaches  us,  that 
all  true  adornment  of  a  man  or  a  woman 
must  come  from  within,  and  must  be  a  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  life.  The  outward  appearance, 
and  the  tinsel  which  is  put  on  from  with¬ 
out,  amount  to  very  little  without  beauty  of 
soul,  and  without  grace  of  character. 

28.  If  then  God  so  clothe  the  grass — All 
kinds  of  herbs,  including  the  lilies.  Which 
is  to-day  in  the  feld,  and  to-morrow  is  cast 
into  the  oven — The  grass  is  short-lived,  and 
often  withers  in  Palestine  in  a  few  days 
under  a  strong  east  wind,  and  is  then  used 
as  fuel,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  other  fuels. 
The  ovens  in  the  East  were  made  of  brick 
or  clay,  and  sometimes  they  were  simply 
holes  in  the  ground  plastered  with  clay. 
How  much  more  will  he  clothe  you — Who  are 
better  than  the  lilies ;  not  for  mere  orna¬ 
ment,  but  to  be  useful.  0  ye  of  little  faith 
— Little  in  comparison  with  what  it  ought 
to  be,  and  in  contrast  with  the  trustworth¬ 
iness  of  God. 

29.  And  seek  not  ye  what  ye  shall  eat,  etc. 
— Do  not  make  these  temporary  things  the 
main  object  of  life.  Neither  he  ye  of  doubt¬ 
ful  minds — Let  not  your  minds  be  tossed 


about  by  uneasy  and  restless  thoughts  about 
the  future. 

30.  For  all  these  things  do  the  nations  of 
the  world  seek  after — The  heathens  and 
worldly  people  pursue  these  things  as  the 
chief  end  of  life.  Christians  are  to  seek 
the  things  which  are  above.  And  your 
Father  knoweth  that  ye  have  need  of  these 
things — It  is  enough  that  God  knows  our 
needs,  for  He  is  both  able  and  willing  to 
supply  them.  His  children  are  never  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  His  help,  and  never  out¬ 
live  His  love  and  care. 

31.  But  rather  seek  ye  the  kingdom  of  God 
— Make  the  kingdom  of  God  your  chief 
aim  and  purpose.  God’s  kingdom  is  His 
reign  in  the  hearts  of  men  through  Christ. 
And  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you 
— Food,  raiment,  etc. 

32.  Fear  not  little  flock — Little  when  com¬ 
pared  to  the  world  around  it.  For  it  is  your 
Father’s  good  pleasure  to  give  you  the  king¬ 
dom — This  was  said  to  strengthen  their  faith 
in  God’s  providential  care. 

33.  Sell  that  ye  have ,  and  give  alms,  etc. — 
The  meaning  is,  be  more  anxious  to  give 
than  to  accumulate.  A  treasure  in  the  heav¬ 
ens  that  faileth  not — A  Christian  character, 
good  deeds,  etc.,  are  a  safe  deposit  in  heaven. 

34.  For  where  your  treasure  is,  there  will 
your  heart  be  also — The  heart  follows  our 
treasures. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  AND  SUGGESTIVE. 

BY  REV.  D.  W.  EBBERT. 


Verse  22.  Take  no  thought  for  your  life , 
what  ye  shall  eat ;  neither  for  the  body  what 
ye  shall  put  on.  “  Mr.  Lawrence,  who  lived 
in  the  days  of  persecution,  if  he  had  con¬ 
sulted  flesh  and  blood,  as  it  was  said  of  one 
of  the  martyrs,  had  “  eleven  good  argu¬ 
ments  agiinst  suffering,” — namely:  a  wife 
and  ten  children.  But  his  principles  ena¬ 
bled  him  to  say  with  humble  confidence  on 
being  once  asked  how  he  meant  to  maintain 
them.  They  must  all  live  on  Matthew  6  : 
34.  ‘Take  no  thought  for  the  morrow;  for 
the  morrow  shall  take  thought  for  the 
things  of  itself.’  ” — Bib.  Mus.  The  weight 
of  anxiety  is  generally  upon  secular  affairs. 
The  devotee  of  the  table  and  society 
make  eating  and  dressing  all.  There  are 
higher  thoughts  than  to  be  merely  con¬ 
cerned  for  things  to  “  keep  the  pot  a  boil¬ 
ing,”  and  “  where  shall  the  next  suit  or 
dress  come  from.”  Besides  the  trouble  we 
expect  scarcely  ever  comes.  How  much 
the  evil  costs  us  which  has  never  hap¬ 
pened. 

V erse  23.  The  life  is  more  than  meat ,  and 
the  body  is  more  than  raiment .  Yet  there  is 
a  temptation  to  think  more  of  meat  than  of 


life,  more  of  clothing  than  the  body.  The 
fact  is  we  are  anxious  about  trivial  mat¬ 
ters  and  manifest  no  concern  as  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  soul,  for  whose  development 
the  life  and  body  exist.  It  would  be  strange 
if  a  father  in  reply  to  inquiries  about  the 
health  of  his  delicate  child  should  say,  “  I 
am  most  anxious  he  should  dress  well,  that 
his  gloves  and  shoes  should  be  a  perfect  fit, 
and  be  so  attired  as  to  meet  the  admiration 
of  all  passing  by.”  Would  we  not  observe 
the  question  that  should  most  interest  the 
father,  is  the  return  of  the  child  to  health, 
not  his  well  supplied  wardrobe. 

Verse  24.  Consider  the  ravens.  Many  help¬ 
ful  lessons  may  be  learned  by  a  walk  wheie 
the  birds  are.  “  As  the  sluggard  is  advised 
to  consult  the  ant,  so  are  the  over-anxious 
to  consider  the  birds.”  (Prov.  6  :  6-8.)  The 
bird  does  what  it  can  in  its  sphere  to 
accomplish  the  purpose  of  its  creation,  yet 
is  ever  under  the  special  protection  of  God. 
Even  the  filthy  raven  depends  upon  and  is 
supplied  with  that  which  he  needs  by  a 
wise,  beneficent  Father.  Let  the  lesson 
come  back  to  every  heart  to  place  one’s 
self  thoroughly  in  league  with  the  Father, 
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fully  trusting  Him  who  knows  the  number 
of  the  hairs  on  our  head,  and  “  remembereth 
that  we  are  also  dust,”  but  at  the  same  time 
will  crown  us  with  honor  and  glory,  (Ps.  8,) 
thus  esteeming  us  much  better  than  the 
fowls.  Worry  never  fed  any  one. 

And  which  of  you  with  taking  thought  can 
add  to  his  stature  one  cubit.  “  Stature  ”  is 
rendered  “age”  in  John  9:  21,  23.  The 
idea  seems  to  be  that  no  amount  of  anxiety 
can  either  increase  our  “  stature,”  or  add  a 
span  to  the  length  of  our  days.  Worry  will 
make  people  older;  it  will  shorten  their 
lives ;  it  will  never  lengthen  their  days. 

Verse  27.  Consider  the  lilies  .  .  .  Solomon 
in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of 
these .  It  is  being  able  to  array  ourselves 
as  others  or  better  than  others  that  creates 
a  world  of  anxiety  amongst  all  classes. 
One  merchant  tries  to  out-display  another. 
One  church  may  try  to  “  out-shine  ”  anoth- 
er.  No  king  was  ever  arrayed  like  Solo¬ 
mon.  And  it  can  be  said  to  his  credit  that 
his  robes  were  genuine  purple,  his  jewels 
real  and  his  money  unalloyed.  But  still 
Solomon’s  beauty  was  put  on  ;  the  lily’s 
developed  from  within;  his  gaudy  robes 
had  some  imperfections,  but  the  lily’s 
glories  are  inimitable  by  human  genius. 
Now  why  worry  about  worldly  display  to 
the  negiect  of  the  garments  of  salvation 
and  the  robes  of  righteousness.  Man  can 
be  clothed  with  a  glory  bright  shining  as 
the  sun,  surpassing  that  of  the  lily,  but  it 
comes  from  the  new  life,  the  gift  of  Jesus 
Christ.  To  whom  will  that  glory  come  ? 
Even  to  “ye  of  little  faith.”  An  orphan- 
boy  of  seven  years  asked  a  lady  to  let  him 
clean  off  the  snow  from  her  steps.  “  Do  you 
get  much  to  do?  ”  “Sometimes,  but  gen¬ 
erally  very  little,”  said  the  boy.  “  Are  you 
not  afraid  you  will  not  get  enough  to  live 
on?”  The  child  replied,  “Don’t  you 
think  God  will  care  for  a  boy  that  trusts 
Him  and  does  the  best  he  can  ?  ” 

Verse  29.  Neither  be  ye  of  doubtful  mind. 
A  great  many  believe  God’s  promises  as  the 
man  who  read  Plato’s  writings  concerning 
immortality.  As  long  as  he  was  reading, 
he  believed,  when  he  put  aside  the  book  he 
doubted.  Whilst  we  read  the  Bible  we  be¬ 
lieve,  laying  it  aside  we  become  of  a  doubt¬ 
ful  mind.  A  servant  of  an  English  envoy 
to  Sweden  observing  his  anxiety  as  to  the 
welfare  of  England,  said,  “Pray  sir,  may  I 
ask  you  a  question  ?  ”  “Certainly.”  “Do 
you  think  God  governed  the  world  very 
well  before  you  came  into  it  ?  ”  “  Unques¬ 

tionably.”  “  And  do  you  think  He  will 
continue  to  do  so,  when  you  have  left  it?  ” 
“  Certainly.”  “  Excuse  me  ;  but  don’t  you 
think  you  can  trust  Him  to  govern  it  as 
long  as  you  live  ?” 

Verses  30,  31.  These  things  do  the  nations 


of  the  world  seek  after  .  .  .  but  seek  ye  the 
kingdom  of  God.  Then  the  disciple's  aim 
must  be  above  that  of  the  worldling.  “  If 
ye  be  risen  with  Christ,  seek  the  things 
which  are  above  ”  is  a  thing  we  should 
fairly  consider.  “There  is  a  vast  realm  of 
real  existence  of  which  the  risen  Lord  is  the 
centre  and  the  life.  Make  it  the  point  to 
which  you  strive.  That  will  not  lead  to  de¬ 
spising  earth  and  nearer  objects.  These  so 
far  as  they  are  good  and  worthy,  stand  right 
in  the  line  of  direction  which  our  efforts  will 
take  if  we  are  seeking  the  ‘  things  that  are 
above,’  and  may  all  be  stages  on  our  jour¬ 
ney  Christ  ward.  The  lower  objects  are 
best  secured  by  those  who  live  for  the 
higher.  No  man  is  so  well  able  to  do  the 
smallest  duties  here,  or  to  bear  the  passing 
troubles  of  this  world  as  he  to  whom  every¬ 
thing  of  this  world  is  dwarfed  by  the  eter¬ 
nity  beyond.  We  should  not  fire  all  our 
bullets  at  short  range.  Seek  ye  first  the 
kingdom  of  God.” — Dr.  Maclaren. 

Verse  34.  Where  your  treasure  is,  there 
will  your  heart  be.  Dr.  Lange  says,  “The 
purses  which  hold  good  deeds  never  wax 
old.  The  treasure  bestowed  on  that  which 
is  out  of  sight  is  laid  up  in  the  heavens  and 
no  thief  can  abstract  it,  and  no  moth  des¬ 
troy  it.  Living  in  the  unseen,  in  God’s 
kingdom  of  grace,  your  heart  will  settle 
towards  its  treasure.” 


Desson  Points. 

Vs.  22-28.  Anxiety  is  needless  to  the 
children  of  God,  as  to  food  and  raiment. 

The  Giver  of  life  is  the  Sustainer  also. 

Worry  neither  feeds  the  hungry,  clothes 
the  body,  nor  lengthens  one’s  earthly 
life. 

Vs.  29,  30.  The  worldling  being  without 
faith  must  be  as  the  earthly  nations. 

V.  31.  But  the  believer  trusts  a  Father 
and  asks  for  his  food,  but  seeks  the  kingdom 
of  God. 

V.  32.  The  littleness  of  the  flock  will  not 
prevent  the  giving  of  the  kingdom.  How 
wonderfully  God  rewards  faith! 

V.  33.  “  What  is  given  in  alms  in  the 
right  manner,  is  put  out  to  the  best  interest, 
upon  the  best  security.” — M.  Henry. 

V.  34.  Put  your  heart  and  treasure  in 
God’s  keeping. 


TRUST  IN  OUR  HEAVENLY  FATHER. 

I.  Enjoined  and  Why,  vs.  22,  23;  II. 
Illustrated,  vs.  24-28;  III.  Cures  Anx¬ 
iety,  v.  28 ;  IV.  Privilege  of  Believ¬ 
ers,  vs.  29-31 ;  V.  Exemplified,  v.  33  ; 
VI.  Rewarded,  v.  32. 


Lesson  XIII. 
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REVIEW  • 

BY  REV.  J.  E.  HIESTER,  D.D. 


Over  how  much  time  do  the  lessons 
of  this  quarter  extend?  (From  midsum- 
(mer  A.  d.  28 — December,  A.  d.  29.  What 
part  of  Christ’s  public  ministry  is  em¬ 
braced  in  this  period  ?  In  what  part  of 
the  country  did  He  spend  most  of  this 
time?  (Galilee  and  Perea.)  What  were 
the  principal  events  during  this  period? 
(Lessons  II.  V.  VI.  VII.  VIII.)  What 
parables  did  He  speak  ?  (Lessons  III.  IV. 
IX.  X.  XI.)  What  miracles  did  He  per¬ 
form?  Lessons  II.  V.  VI.)  What  was 
the  greatest  of  all  miracles  ?  (Lesson  I.) 

Lesson  I. — What  is  the  topic  of  this  les¬ 
son  ?  How  many  days  after  His  death  did 
Jesus  rise?  On  what  day  of  the  week? 
What  change  did  this  fact  bring  about  in 
reference  to  the  Sabbath?  What  is  the 
festival  called  on  which  we  commemorate 
Christ’s  resurrection  ?  Is  this  a  fixed  or  a 
movable  festival?  For  what  reason  is  it 
movable?  Did  any  one  see  Christ  rise? 
How,  then,  do  we  know  that  He  is  risen  ? 
Why  is  so  much  importance  attached  to 
His  resurrection  ? 

Lesson  II. — What  is  the  topic  of  this 
lesson  ?  What  two  processions  met  at  the 
gate  of  Nain?  How  had  Christ  hitherto 
manifested  His  divine  power  ?  Is  it  more 
difficult  to  raise  the  dead  than  to  heal  the 
sick?  How  did  He  bring  the  young  man 
back  to  life?  What  did  Jesus  prove  by 
this  miracle?  (John  11:  25.) 

Lesson  III. — What  is  the  subject  of  this 
lesson  ?  Where  did  the  events  of  this  les¬ 
son  occur  ?  Wbat  does  this  lesson  show  as 
to  Christ’s  treatment  of  sinners  ?  How  did 
He  treat  the  woman  that  was  a  sinner? 
How  did  Simon  criticise  Christ?  What 
did  the  woman  gain  by  her  visit  to  Simon’s 
house  ?  (Luke  7  :  48.) 

Lesson  IV. — What  is  the  topic  of  this 
lesson?  What  classes  of  men  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  four  kinds  of  ground  ? 
Which  class  of  hearers  bring  forth  fruit? 
Which  classes  are  unfruitful?  Where  does 


the  blame  rest?  What  facta  prove  this  ? 
Is  the  loss  of  seed  and  labor  a  good  reason 
for  discontinuing  the  work  ? 

Lesson  V.— What  is  the  topic  of  this 
lesson?  What  was  remarkable  about  the 
ruler’s  coming  to  Christ?  What  was  the 

trouble  in  his  family  ?  What  made  his  af¬ 
fliction  so  grievous?  What  facts  show 
that  he  had  faith?  How  did  Jesus  raise 
his  daughter?  What  did  her  rising  prove 
as  to  Christ’s  power  ? 

Lesson  VI. — What  is  the  topic  of  this 
lesson  ?  How  can  we  account  for  the 
presence  of  so  large  a  multitude?  What 
difficulty  presented  itself?  How  did  the 
dUciple  propose  to  get  rid  of  it?  How  did 
Christ  remove  it?  How  much  food  was 
on  hand?  How  many  were  fed?  How 
much  was  left  ? 

Lesson  VII. — What  is  the  subject  of  this 
lesson  ?  Where  probably  did  this  event 
come  to  pass?  What  was  the  transfigura¬ 
tion?  Who  were  the  witnesses  of  it? 
What  heavenly  visitants  appeared  on  this 
occasion  ?  What  effect  had  the  scene 
upon  the  disciples? 

Lesson  VIII. — What  is  the  topic  of  this 
lesson?  What  necessity  was  there  for 
sending  out  more  laborers  ?  How  were  the 
seventy  sent  out?  For  what  purpose? 
How  were  they  to  recommend  the  Gospel 
by  their  conduct? 

Lesson  IX. — What  is  the  subject  of  this 
lesson  ?  For  what  purpose  did  a  certain 
lawyer  question  Jesus  ?  What  was  his 
first  question  ?  How  did  Jesus  answer  it  ? 
What  was  his  second  question  ?  In  what 
way  did  He  answer  this?  Why  did  He 
answer  this  one  by  a  parable  ?  Who  acted 
the  neighbor? 

Lesson  X. — What  is  the  topic  of  this  les¬ 
son?  How  came  Jesus  to  teach  His  disci¬ 
ples  to  pray  ?  What  prayer  did  He  teach 
them?  Is  this  a  formula,  or  a  model  of 
prayer,  or  is  it  both  ?  In  what  way  did  He 
impress  the  need  of  importunity  ? 

Lesson  XI. — What  is  the  topic  of  this 
lesson?  What  occasioned  this  parable? 
What  was  the  folly  of  the  Rich  Fool  ? 

Lesson  XII. — What  is  the  topic  of  this 
lesson  ?  Why  should  we  not  worry  about 
worldly  things?  What  lessons  do  we  learn 
from  the  ravens  and  the  lilies?  What 
shall  we  seek  first?  What  shall  be  added? 
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DICTIONARY  OP  PROPER  NAMES. 


BetlTsaT-da — House  of  fish.  This  was  a 
thriving  village,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  near  Capernaum,  known 
as  Bethsaida-Julias. 

Ca-per'na-um — City  of  comfort.  A  city  of 
Galilee,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Sea 
of  Galilee.  It  was  the  temporary  home 
of  Jesus. 

Ces'a-re'a-Phil-ip'pi — A  city  situated  at 
the  base  of  Mount  Hermon,  at  the  north¬ 
ern  border  of  Palestine. 

Cho-ra'zin — The  secret.  A  town  about  two 
miles  from  Capernaum,  in  which  Christ 
wrought  many  mighty  works. 

De-cap/olis — The  ten  cities.  Used  to  desig¬ 
nate  a  region  of  country  southeast  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee. 

Eli/  as — My  God  is  Jehovah.  The  Greek 
form  of  Elijah.  He  was  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  prophets  of  the  Lord. 

Gad'a-ra — The  capital  of  Perea,  about  six 
miles  southeast  of  Capernaum. 

GaPi-lee — A  circle.  The  most  northern  and 
the  most  populous  province  of  Palestine. 

GaPi-lee,  Sea  of— Is  of  an  oval  shape, 
about  13  miles  long  and  6  broad,  with 
a  depth  of  about  160  feet.  It  lies  600 
feet  below  the  Mediterranean. 

Gen  -nes/a-ret,  Lake  of—  Valley  of  flowers. 
It  was  also  called  Sea  of  Galilee ,  of  Tibe¬ 
rias  and  of  Chinnereth. 

Her'  mon — Prominent ,  rugged.  A  very  high 
mountain  in  the  northeastern  border  of 
Palestine. 

Her'od  An'ti-pas — Hero-like.  Tetrarch  of 
Galilee  and  Perea  during  Christ’s  public 
ministry. 

Ja-i'rus — Whom  Jehovah  enlightens.  The 
Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew  Jair.  A  ruler 
of  the  synagogue,  whose  only  daughter 
Jesus  restored. 

Janies,  Son  of  Zeb'e-dee— Brother  of  John, 
and  one  of  our  Lord’s  apostles. 

Jer'i-cho —  His  moon.  One  of  the  chief 
cities  of  Palestine,  and  the  only  one  in 
the  Jordan  Valley. 

Je-ru'sa-lem — ■ Habitation  of  peace.  The 
ancient  capital  of  the  Holy  Land,  situ¬ 
ated  in  Judea. 


Je'sus — Saviour .  The  proper  name  of  the 
Redeemer  and  the  Son  of  God. 

John — Grace  of  Jehovah.  The  son  of  Zebe- 
dee,  brother  of  James  and  one  of  our 
Lord’s  apostles. 

Jor'dan —Descender.  The  largest  river  in 
Palestine,  which  is  remarkable  for  its 
descent  and  its  crookedness. 

Le'vites,  from  Levi — Twined.  Descendants 
of  Levi,  and  assistants  of  the  priests. 

Ma'ry,  the  mother  of  James — Exalted. 
The  wife  of  Cleopas. 

Ma'ry  Mag'da-le'ne —  Mary  “of  Mag- 
dala,”  a  woman  whom  Jesus  had  healed. 

Mo  'ses — Saved  from  the  water.  The  illus¬ 
trious  prophet  and  lawgiver  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  nation. 

Na'in — Beauty.  A  town  of  Galilee,  where 
Jesus  restored  the  widow’s  only  son. 

Pe-re'a  —  A  region  of  country  east  and 
northeast  of  the  S$a  of  Galilee. 

Pe'ter — Rock.  The  son  of  Jonas,  brother 
of  Andrew  and  one  of  our  Lord’s  apos¬ 
tles. 

Phar'i-sees  —  Separated.  The  controlling 
party  among  the  Jews  at  the  time  of 
Christ,  who  claimed  superior  sanctity. 

Sa-ma'ri-a — The  central  province  of  Pal¬ 
estine. 

Sa-mar'i-tans  — -  A  mongrel  people,  who 
lived  in  the  province  of  Samaria,  and 
who  were  hated  by  the  Jews. 

Si'don — Fishing.  An  ancient  and  wealthy 
city  of  Phenicia,  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean,  less  than  twenty  miles 
from  Tyre. 

Si'mon  the  Phar'i-see — Who  invited  Jesus 
to  eat  with  him  at  his  house. 

Sod'om —  Burning.  One  of  the  cities  of 
the  plain,  destroyed  by  God  with  fire 
from  heaven,  on  account  of  its  great 
wickedness. 

Sol'o-mon — Peaceable.  The  youngest  son 
of  David,  the  third  and  last  king  of  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 

Tyre — Strength.  A  great  commercial  city 
of  Phenicia,  situated  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Mediterranean. 
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PASSING  AWAY. 

“  ’  Tis  written  on  earth,  the  mark  of  decay. 
And  all  that  is  mortal  is  passing  away." 

BY  HENRY  HARBAUGH. 


[The  following  verses  were  written  by  Dr.  Harbaugh  w’hen  he  was  but  twenty  years  old, 
and  appeared  in  the  “  Weekly  Messenger  ”  of  August  8,  1838.  As  they  are  not  included  in 
the  author’s  volume  of  poems,  and  appear  to  be  entirely  forgotten,  our  readers  will  no  doubt  be 
pleased  to  see  them  once  more  in  print. —  Editor  of  the  Guardian.] 


Is  this  not  a  dark  world 
Of  sorrow  and  pain  ? 

Of  grief  and  dissensions 
We  mortals  complain. 

Though  prospects  may  gladden 
And  cheer  us  to-day, 

To-morrow  they  vanish — 

They’re  passing  away. 

E’en  life  is  but  transient, 

Like  shadows  that  fly  ; 

And  all  that  is  earthly 
Must  fade,  fall  and  die  ! 

There’s  nothing  terrestrial, 

Is  constant  to  stay, 

For  all  is  illusion 
And  passing  away. 

Then  tell  not  of  honor, 

Of  riches  and  fame, 

Of  empires,  dominions, 

’Tis  all  but  a  name. 

South  Mountain,  Pa.,  June  2C)th,  1838. 


The  prince  over  nations 
His  sceptre  may  sway, 

His  pride  and  ambition 
Is  passing  away. 

And  hope’s  fairest  blossoms 
Will  wither  and  fade, 

When  joys  that  we  cherish 
Must  sleep  in  the  shade  ; 
They  bloom  for  a  season, 

Like  flowers  in  May, 

But  blooming,  they  languish — 
They’re  passing  away. 

The  stream  that  flows  gently, 
An  emblem  doth  show 
Of  the  state  of  a  mortal 
While  trav’ling  below. 

He’s  borne  on  time’s  current, 
And  cannot  delay ; 

To  eternity’s  ocean 
He’s  passing  away. 


OBJECT-TEACHING  IN  EDUCATION. 


BY  PROF.  THOS.  G.  APPLE, 

iEF.Y  often  a  half  truth  is  made 
to  do  the  service  of  a  whole 
truth,  and  an  error  is  the  more 
dangerous  because  it  contains 
a  part  of  the  truth.  Just  now 
the  theory  of  object-teaching 
has  the  floor.  To  teach  by 
words  without  seeing  and  hand¬ 
ling  the  objects  designated  by  the 
words  is  called  nominalism,  a  deal¬ 
ing  with  abstractions  of  which  the 
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mind  of  the  pupil  can  form  no  con¬ 
ception.  But  this  is  only  a  half  truth 
and  is  in  danger  of  leading  into 
serious  error. 

The  child  must  have  perceptions, 
before  it  can  form  conceptions:  that  is, 
the  truth  the  theory  contains ;  and  in 
order  to  perceive,  or  learn  to  observe, 
outward  objects  must  be  placed  before 
the  senses.  But  this  is  only  the  initial 
stage  of  the  development  of  the  facui- 
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ties  of  the  mind.  The  forming  of  con¬ 
ceptions  follows  close  after  perceptions, 
and  this  is  necessary  in  order  to  the 
process  of  thinking.  To  attempt  to 
teach  a  child  about  the  horse  before  it 
has  seen  a  horse  would,  indeed,  be 
teaching  a  mere  empty  word,  without 
conveying  any  true  knowledge ;  but 
when  the  child  has  once  formed  a  con¬ 
cept,  the  general  name  for  what  it  has 
perceived,  it  advances  one  step  in 
knowledge,  and  possesses  the  first  ele¬ 
ment  in  thinking.  To  keep  it  back  in 
the  sphere  of  perception  when  once 
it  has  become  able  to  form  concep¬ 
tions  would  be  to  retard  its  progress, 
and  just  this  is  what  object-teaching 
is  in  danger  of  doing  when  pressed 
too  far. 

Take,  as  an  illustration,  the  sciences 
of  Arithmetic  and  Algebra.  The 
former  has  to  do  largely  with  concrete 
objects  ;  the  problems  are  concerned 
with  what  is  called  real  things,  money, 
yards,  pounds,  etc.  The  latter  science 
has  to  do  with  abstract  objects  and 
abstract  formulas.  The  letters  X,  Y, 
Z,  etc.,  do  not  refer  to  any  single 
concrete  object  directly  ;  they  are  gen¬ 
eralities,  and  the  mind  must  regard 
them  as  concepts.  And  yet  it  is  plain 
that  in  dealing  with  such  formulas — 
abstractions  they  are  called — the  mind 
has  advanced  to  a  higher  form  of 
knowledge.  How  much  these  ab¬ 
stractions  are  worth  is  clearly  seen 
when  you  come  to  apply  the  results 
that  have  been  reached.  You  can 
work  out  a  problem  more  readily  with 
these  abstract  signs,  just  because  you 
are  not  concerned,  or  bothered,  with 
the  concrete  objects,  until  you  reach 
your  conclusion ;  then  comes  the  ap¬ 
plication. 

Suppose  now  the  teacher  were  to 
attempt  to  teach  algebra  by  object- 
lessons.  X  is  an  abstract  concept, 
meaning  quantity  in  general;  but  it 
is  said  the  pupil  can  form  no  concep¬ 
tion  of  it,  therefore  you  must  place 
some  real  quantity  before  the  pupil, 
But  this  is  just  what  the  mind  has  es¬ 
caped  from  in  forming  concepts.  It 
has  arisen  to  a  higher  form  of  knowl¬ 
edge  in  which  the  general ,  and  not  the 
particular,  is  the  object  of  thought. 
This  is  true  of  all  pure  thinking.  It 
does  not  wish  to  be  hampered  with 


the  particular  object,  but  it  has  begun 
to  think  in  generals,  or  concepts.  A 
man  steals,  and  the  child  says  the  act 
is  wrong ;  but  it  is  a  higher  form  of 
knowledge  when  it  can  say,  stealing 
is  wrong  ;  therefore,  when  a  man  steals, 
the  particular  act  is  wrong. 

Such  generalities,  as  all  psychology 
and  logic  teach  us,  are  no  more 
empty  words,  nominalism,  than  are 
particular  outward  objects.  They  are 
realities,  only  they  exist  in  a  higher 
sphere  than  particular  objects. 

All  this  will  be  acknowledged.  But, 
it  is  said,  the  perceptive  faculties  must 
be  trained  first  before  concepts,  ab¬ 
stract,  or  general  terms  can  have  any 
meaning  for  the  child.  This,  too,  is 
granted  ;  but  when  once  this  power  of 
forming  concepts  has  come,  then  to 
keep  the  child  still  in  the  sphere  of 
perception  is  a  loss  and  not  a  gain. 
And  this  power  comes  at  a  very  early 
age.  A  very  young  child  can  form 
the  concept  horse ,  and  begin  to  reason 
from  this  concept.  Must  we  bring  a 
horse,  or  horses,  before  its  vision, 
whenever  we  wish  to  teach  it  that 
the  horse  is  a  very  useful  animal  ? 

The  time  comes  when  it  is  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  close  the  eyes  to  outward 
objects  and  allow  the  mind  to  grasp 
only  the  general,  the  invisible.  This 
is  pure  thinking,  and  this  should  be¬ 
gin  just  as  soon  as  the  mind  is  pre¬ 
pared  for  it.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
place  an  external  cube  before  the  eyes 
of  the  pupil  whenever  that  object  is 
the  subject  of  teaching.  It  is  better, 
after  it  has  learned  what  a  cube  is  by 
perceiving  it,  to  let  the  imagination 
form  an  image  of  it,  or  to  let  the 
mind  grasp  it  as  a  concept,  without 
joining  the  concept  with  any  particu¬ 
lar  cube,  because  then  the  power  of 
abstraction  is  being  exercised. 

When  once  that  power  has  been  ac¬ 
quired  and  can  be  exercised  freely,  it 
is  a  hindrance  to  bind  the  mind  down 
to  particular  objects.  If  you  are 
teaching  a  child  about  the  Ohio  River 
it  is  certainly  an  advantage  to  have 
pictures  of  that  river  before  the  eye, 
but  if  you  are  teaching  it  that  rivers 
are  useful  in  irrigating  a  section  of 
country,  then  you  don’t  want  to  have 
any  one  river  before  the  mind,  but  the 
general  concept. 
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Education  in  the  intellectual  sphere 
is  the  unsensing  of  the  mind,  just  as  in 
the  moral  sphere  it  is  the  unselfing  of 
the  will.  But  what  is  the  unsensing 
of  the  mind  but  teaching  it  to  think 
in  the  sphere  of  truth,  unfettered  by 
sense?  The  beginner  must  learn  from 
objects  of  sense,  but  it  is  just  the  pre¬ 
rogative  of  thought,  or  thinking,  that 
it  elevates  the  mind  above  sense.  The 
one  is  in  order  to  the  other. 

The  whole  truth  here  is  that  pupils 
require  external  objects  in  order  to 
cultivate  the  power  of  perception ,  but 
when  they  come  to  exercise  the  power 
of  conception  they  not  only  do  not 
need  the  external  objects,  but  to  have 
them  before  the  mind  is  a  real  imped¬ 
iment.  The  only  question  is,  How 
long  should  object-lessons  be  contin¬ 
ued?  It  is  only  the  question  when 
arithmetic  is  to  be  left  for  algebra. 
To  keep  on  with  the  use  of  objects 
may  hinder,  not  only  abstract  think¬ 
ing,  but  also  the  development  of  the 
imagination.  This  also  needs  to  be 
cultivated,  and  whenever  the  child  is 
able  to  use  it  readily  it  ought  to  be 
made  to  trust  to  it. 

All  that  we  wish  to  show  is  that 
teaching  by  object-lessons  is  only 
suited  for  a  certain  grade  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  mind,  and  that  teaching 
by  the  use  of  concepts,  or  generalities, 
has  its  place  also,  and  the  child  begins 
to  generalize  very  young.  If  object¬ 
teaching  is  continued  when  the  power 
of  conception  is  developed,  it  may 
retard,  instead  of  advancing,  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  child.  Nominalism  did 
— does — indeed,  teach  that  concepts, 
general  terms,  are  pure  abstractions, 
but  realism  teaches  that  they  are 
realities.  Words  are  not  empty 
sounds,  but  seeds  falling  into  the 
mind,  and  they  are  so  often  before  the 
child  understands  them  fully. 

Then  again  object-teaching  is  inad¬ 
equate  for  use  in  studying  language, 
which  constitutes  a  very  important 
part  of  education.  The  laws  of  lan¬ 
guage  are  intrinsically  internal,  not 
external.  The  teacher  here  must  de¬ 
pend,  not  so  much  upon  external  ob¬ 
jects  and  relations  in  space,  as  in 
mathematics,  but  upon  the  internal 
laws  of  the  mind  itself,  of  which  the 
pupil  has  a  consciousness.  True, 


written  language  is  visible  to  the  eye, 
and  spoken  language  is  perceived  by 
the  ear,  but  its  laws  can  be  appre¬ 
hended  only  by  thought,  which  is  the 
invisible  side  of  language.  External 
objects  are  useful,  nay,  necessary,  in 
teaching  the  meaning  of  many  words, 
but  when  we  come  to  the  higher 
region  of  words — words  that  refer  to 
objects  above  sense — and  when  we  have 
to  do  with  their  connections  and  rela¬ 
tions,  we  are  thrown  upon  the  think¬ 
ing  itself  to  make  things  clear.  This 
is  learned  more  from  the  structure  of 
the  child’s  own  mind,  from  invisible 
objects,  so  to  speak,  than  from  out¬ 
ward  objects.  Words  conveyed  to  the 
child,  even  before  it  understands  them, 
aid  to  bring  the  thoughts  of  the  child 
to  completion.  It  has  a  vague  appre¬ 
hension  struggling  in  the  mind;  a 
suitable  word  come  to  it  from  without 
and  the  apprehension  becomes  clear 
in  utterance. 

Hence  a  child  may  be  profited  by 
receiving  words  into  the  mind  before 
it  clearly  understands  them,  and  for 
the  same  reason  committing  rules  of 
grammar  before  it  understands  them. 
The  laws  of  language  operate  in  the 
mind  of  the  child  before  it  has  a 
conscious  knowledge  of  them,  and 
when  these  laws  confront  it  in  the  ob¬ 
jective  form  of  rules  the  two  come  to¬ 
gether  as  made  for  each  other,  and  the 
outward  rule  in  words  helps  to  bring 
the  inward  law  to  completion. 

We  do  not  plead  for  parrot  teaching, 
for  a  promiscuous  cramming  of  the 
mind  with  words,  but  we  do  maintain 
that  there  is  an  advantage,  in  certain 
cases ,  in  giving  the  child  the  word  or 
the  rule  for  memory  to  retain,  even 
before  it  understands  it.  This  is  true 
especially  in  the  study  of  language. 
The  memory  develops  early,  and  it 
may  be  profitably  exercised  in  taking 
in  forms  of  knowledge,  words  and 
rules,  as  material  for  the  thinking 
power  to  take  up  later.  Children 
learn  the  vernacular  largely  in  this 
way.  Every  one  knows  the  benefit  of 
a  child’s  being  taught  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  before  it  understands  at  all  what 
the  words  mean. 

Our  conclusion  now  is  :  that  whilst 
object-teachmg  is  useful  and  proper 
in  developing  the  perceptive  faculty, 
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the  faculty  of  observation,  it  should 
not  be  kept  up  too  long,  but  the  mind, 
when  it  begins  to  exercise  the  concep- 
tive  faculty,  to  form  concepts,  should 
be  exercised  in  generalizing,  or  ab¬ 
stract  thinking,  in  which  exercise  the 
presence  of  external  objects  may  not 
only  do  no  good,  but  be  an  actual 
hindrance.  The  aim  should  be  to 
unsense  the  mind  in  pure  think¬ 
ing. 

Of  course  this  process  should  not  be 
pressed  too  soon,  but  there  is  just  as 
much  meaning  and  necessity  in  teach¬ 
ing  without  external  objects  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  stage  of  mental  development,  as 
there  is  for  using  such  objects  at  an 
earlier  stage.  And  there  is  meaning 
and  propriety  in  exercising  the  mem¬ 
ory  in  laying  up  a  fund  of  words  be¬ 
fore  the  child  is  fully  conscious  of 
their  meaning,  for  words  are  not  mere 
empty,  arbitrary  signs,  but  seeds 
which  take  root  and  fructify  in  the 
soil  of  the  mind.  The  two  processes 
shoffid  be  encouraged  in  their  proper 
times  and  relations,  and  therefore  the 
teacher  should  understand  and  use  the 
laws  of  psychology  and  logic  even  in 
teaching  the  first  rudiments  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Indeed,  we  might  say  that  such 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
is  required  more  in  dealing  with  prim¬ 
ary  education  than  in  the  more  ad¬ 
vanced  stage. 

Much  might  be  said  also  on  the  method 
of  object-teaching  in  developing  the 
power  of  observation ,  as  involving 
something  more  than  mere  perception. 
There  are  two  processes  in  observa¬ 


tion,  that  of  analysis  and  that  of  syn¬ 
thesis.  The  child  should  be  trained 
to  perceive  the  particular  parts  of  an 
object,  and  at  the  same  time  to  com¬ 
bine  these  in  a  whole,  for  these  two 
processes  go  on  simultaneously,  and 
the  one  aids  the  other.  The  parts 
can  be  properly  observed  only  in  the 
light  of  the  whole,  and  the  whole  in 
the  light  of  the  parts.  This  princi¬ 
ple  should  be  kept  in  mind,  for 
instance,  in  the  study  of  geography 
and  history.  It  is  often  said  the 
teaching  of  geography  should  begin 
with  the  particular  parts,  and  so  also 
in  teaching  history;  but  the  general 
also  must  be  present  in  order  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  meaning  of  the  parts. 
History  as  general,  or  universal,  should 
be  taught  along  with  particular  his¬ 
tory.  These  processes  of  analysis  and 
synthesis  were  taught  so  effectually  by 
Agassiz  in  his  summer  teaching.  He 
developed  the  power  of  observation 
as  uniting  the  two  in  one.  But  our 
article  has  already  reached  a  sufficient 
length.  Our  aim  has  been  to  show 
that  object-teaching  has  its  place,  but 
it  should  not  be  pressed  too  far,  and 
also  to  show  that  if  there  is  danger  in 
the  direction  of  nominalism ,  so-called, 
in  education,  there  is  equal  danger 
also  in  keeping  the  mind  in  sense 
knowledge  too  long,  when  it  should 
develop  in  higher  forms  of  knowledge. 
A  sound  psychology  alone  can  prop¬ 
erly  determine  where  the  one  should 
end  and  the  other  begin.  A  half 
truth  may  be  made  to  usurp  the  place 
of  the  whole  truth. 


THE  WAY  OUT. 

A  Sunday-school  Talk . 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


GREAT  many  years  ago  there 
was  a  good  minister  whose 
name  was  Isaiah.  In  those 
days  there  were  no  Bibles 
and  the  people  knew  very  lit¬ 
tle  about  religion.  There 
were  but  few  ministers,  and 
to  these — who  were  called 
prophets — the  Lord  made  Himself 
known  and  told  them  what  to  say. 
Isaiah  was  one  of  those  who  wrote 


down  what  the  Lord  said,  and  in  this 
way  a  great  part  of  the  Bible  was 
written. 

Now,  if  you  will  open  the  book  of 
Isaiah,  at  the  42d  chapter  and  the  16th 
verse,  we  will  read  a  verse  which  would 
sound  very  strange  and  curious  if  we 
read  them  from  any  other  book  than 
the  Bible : 

‘  ‘  I  will  bring  the  blind  by  a  way 
that  they  knew  ?iot :  I  will  lead  them 
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in  paths  that  they  have  not  known  :  I 
will  make  darkness  light  before  them , 
and  crooked  things  straight .” 

No  mere  man,  you  may  be  sure, 
would  venture  to  make  such  a  prom¬ 
ise  ;  but  we  must  remember  that  it  is 
the  Lord  who  says  it,  and  He  can  do 
all  things. 

Did  you  ever  reflect  that,  in  some 
respects,  we  must  appear  to  the  Lord 
as  blind  people  do  to  us  ?  When  we 
walk  along  the  streets  of  a  great  city 
we  look  ahead  ;  no  matter  how  great 
the  crowd  is,  we  manage  to  pick  our 
way.  A  blind  man  could  not  do  that. 
He  would  be  knocked  down  and  run 
over  in  five  minutes,  if  there  were  not 
some  one  at  hand  to  lead  him.  We 
are  very  glad  that  we  are  not  blind ; 
but  though  we  can  see  a  great  deal,  we 
cannot  see  everything.  We  can  see 
what  is  just  around  us,  when  there  is 
plenty  of  ligl^t,  but  we  cannot  see  into 
the  middle  of  next  week  ;  no,  nor  into 
the  middle  of  the  next  minute.  Often, 
when  we  get  into  trouble,  we  stumble 
and  tumble  like  blind  folks,  and  can¬ 
not  get  out. 

Now  with  God  all  this  is  different. 
He  made  the  light,  but  He  can  see 
just  as  well  without  it.  He  can  look 
down  into  our  hearts,  where  no  doc¬ 
tor  can  see,  and  knows  what  is  the  mat¬ 
ter,  not  only  with  our  bodies,  but 
with  our  souls.  He  sees  exactly  what 
is  going  to  happen  to-morrow — next 
week — forever.  Everything  is  light 
before  Him  ;  while  we,  as  respects  the 
future,  are  as  blind  as  moles  or  bats. 

We  all  have  troubles  as  we  get  on 
in  life ;  and  if  we  get  away  from  God 
they  are  sure  to  increase — just  as  a 
blind  man  finds  it  more  difficult  to 
find  his  way  as  he  gets  further  from 
home.  Sometimes  it  seems  as  if  we 
could  go  no  further.  But  there  is  al¬ 
ways  a  way  out ;  and  it  is  the  chief 
purpose  of  the  Gospel  to  teach  us 
about  that  way  and  how  to  find  it. 

Many  years  ago  there  was  a  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Pennsylvania  whose  name 
was  John  Penn.  He  was  not  Gov¬ 
ernor  because  the  people  had  elected 
him,  but  because  his  father  and  grand¬ 
father  had  been  Governors.  He  built 
hirtiself  a  house,  which  he  called  Soli¬ 
tude,  in  what  is  now  the  West  Park, 
near  Philadelphia;  and,  as  he  prob¬ 


ably  thought  there  might  some  day 
be  a  rebellion,  he  dug  a  secret  pas¬ 
sage  that  led  away  down  deep  into  the 
rocks,  and  then  out  through  a  long 
subterranean  gallery  into  the  open 
fields,  at  a  great  distance  from  the 
walls.  It  was  thus  prepared  that,  when 
the  garrison  was  besieged,  communi¬ 
cations  might  still  be  kept  up  with  the 
outer  world,  and  especially  that,  when 
all  hope  of  successful  resistance  had 
vanished,  the  garrison  might  steal  away 
and  escape  from  their  enemies.  So 
God  ever  provides  a  way  of  escape 
for  his  people  from  the  temptations 
and  trials  that  are  too  sore  for  them. 

How  wonderfully  God  did  this  in 
ancient  times  is  recorded  on  almost 
every  page  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
He  saved  Noah  and  his  family  from 
the  flood,  and  Lot  from  a  burning 
city  ;  Hezekiah  from  the  wrath  of  the 
Assyrians,  and  Daniel  from  the  jaws 
of  the  hungry  lions. 

Some  people  say :  “  Such  things 
happened  long  ago,  but  they  do  not 
happen  now.  The  days  of  miracles 
are  past.” 

That  is  certainly  a  mistake.  God’s 
wonders  never  cease.  There  are  mir¬ 
acles  all  around  us,  but  we  are  too 
blind  to  see  them.  Once  there  was  a 
ship  sailing  in  Southern  waters,  which 
had  entirely  lost  its  bearings.  Worst 
of  all,  the  supply  of  drinking  water 
was  exhausted,  and  the  crew  was  dying 
of  thirst.  Then  a  ship  appeared  in 
sight,  and  as  it  drew  near,  the  sufferers 
cried  out :  “  Water,  give  us  water  !  ” 
But  the  strangers  laughed  and  replied  : 
“  You  are  a  hundred  miles  up  the 
mouth  of  the  Amazon — there  is  fresh 
water  all  around  you — dip  out  and 
drink  !  ”  It  is  just  so  with  the  mercy 
of  God  ;  it  is  all  around  us,  though 
we  may  fail  to  discover  it.  He  still 
leads  us  by  a  path  that  we  know  not. 
He  still  makes  darkness  light  and 
crooked  things  straight. 

Some  years  ago  I  read  in  a  Western 
paper  the  following  account  of  the 
experiences  of  a  company  of  boys  at 
Hannibal,  Missouri.  As  those  boys 
were  rescued  out  of  the  cave,  so  the 
Lord  leads  us  out  of  darkness  to  His 
marvelous  light : 

“A  new  cave  had  recently  been 
discovered,  and  five  lads,  from  nine  to 
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thirteen  years  of  age,  determined  to 
explore  it.  They  obtained  small  bits 
of  candle  and  started  into  the  winding, 
unexplored  ways.  Childishly  ignorant 
of  their  danger,  they  went  on  until 
tired  and  their  candles  had  burned 
almost  out,  when  they  turned  to  re¬ 
trace  their  steps.  It  now  first  dawned 
on  them  that  they  had  run  into  a  fear¬ 
ful  danger.  They  could  only  wander 
about,  creeping  through  holes,  over 
and  between  slimy  rocks,  through  cre¬ 
vices  and  fissures,  until  worn  out. 

“  Their  absence  was  not  discovered 
until  night.  When  it  was  known 
where  they  had  gone,  hundreds  turned 
out  to  the  rescue.  Only  the  smallest 
men  could  even  enter  the  cave.  Party 
after  party,  with  paint  pot  and  brush 
or  with  twine,  started  to  creep  and 
climb  after  the  wanderers.  All  re¬ 
turned  without  finding  them.  The 
excitement  was  intense.  After  mid¬ 
night  another  party  of  five  started, 
determined  if  possible  that  the  boys 
should  be  found.  At  last,  one  of  these 
wedging  through  a  narrow  fissure  in 
the  rocks,  and  holding  on  to  his  ball 
of  twine,  heard  a  faint  response  to  his 
calls.  Pushing  on,  he  found  the  poor 
lads  piled  up  among  some  rocks,  utterly 
worn-out  and  helpless.  The  smallest 
one  had  had  a  chill,  but  the  older  had 
covered  him  with  their  coats  and 
chafed  him  till  he  could  go  on.  Here 


at  last  they  were  trying  to  find  a  spot 
where  they  could  lie  down  and  sleep. 
Their  rescuer  cheered  them  up,  and 
encouraged  and  helped  them  till  at 
last  they  regained  the  entrance.  There 
in  the  depths  of  the  earth,  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  a  never-broken  night,  the  poor 
waifs  had  trusted,  and  talked  to  each 
other  of  the  love  of  their  parents  and 
sure  reliance  that  could  be  put  in  their 
never  giving  them  up.  Any  one  who 
has  ever  been  a  few  miles  into  the 
depths  of  a  cave  can  appreciate  the 
position  of  the  lads,  and  how  this 
faith  in  father  and  mother  must  have 
been  needed. 

“  So  faith  is  the  substance  of  things 
hoped  for,  and  the  evidence  of  things 
not  seen.  We  trust  our  Father  to 
bring  things  out  all  right ;  and  the 
trust  of  the  world  in  its  God  is  .the 
most  noble  and  powerful  of  all  moral 
forces.  We  shall  find  that  a  relief 
party  is  after  us,  surely  in  every  dan¬ 
ger  and  in  every  time  of  darkness.” 

When  we  are  in  difficulty  and  dan¬ 
ger,  it  is  the  Lord  alone  who  can  show 
us  the  way  out.  The  power  by  which 
He  does  it  we  call  Providence  ;  the 
love  which  He  reveals  to  us  is  Grace. 
It  is  of  grace  that  He  has  sent  unto 
us  His  beloved  Son,  who  is  himsTf 
“the  way,  the  truth  and  the  life.” 
“  No  man  cometh  unto  the  Father  but 
by  Him.” 


“THEY  SHALL  TAKE  UP  SERPENTS.” 


ijpHE  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
y|  Him  crucified  was  first  brought 
to  the  great  continent  of  South 
America  by  Protestants,  in  the 
year  1735.  It  was  the  fifth  en¬ 
terprise  undertaken  by  the  Mo¬ 
ravian  or  Brethren’s  Church, 
which  may  be  said  to  have  in¬ 
augurated  the  grand  missionary  work 
of  evangelical  Christendom,  when,  its 
entire  membership  scarcely  numbering 
six  hundred  souls,  it  sent  two  brethren 
to  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies  in 
1732,  three  others  to  Greenland  the 
next  year,  and  at  the  same  time  two 
others  to  another  island  of  the  West 
Indies;  the  next  year  again  three  to 
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Lapland,  and  then  the  following  year 
three  to  Guiana,  on  the  northern  coast 
of  South  America. 

Wonderful  as  is  the  whole  history 
of  these  heroic  attempts,  and  abound¬ 
ing  in  the  most  thrilling  incidents, 
there  is  perhaps  none  more  so  than 
would  be  an  account  of  the  life  and 
labors  of  Lewis  Christopher  Dahne, 
who  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  to  bringing  the  gospel  to  the 
Negroes  and  Indians  of  South 
America. 

At  one  period  of  his  stay  there  he 
felt  impelled  to  devote  himself  spe¬ 
cially  to  the  Arawack  Indians  of  the 
interior.  Taking  only  two  natives 
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with  him,  he  accordingly  left  the  hab¬ 
itations  of  white  men,  and  of  his  ac¬ 
quaintances,  and  made  his  way  into 
the  darkness  of  the  wild  and  tangled 
tropical  forest.  Surrounded  by  the 
fierce  Indian  tribes,  aroused  at  night 
by  the  roar  and  howl  of  wild  beasts, 
stung  by  myriads  of  poisonous  insects, 
startled  by  the  hiss  of  the  monster 
boa  and  anaconda,  often  suffering  for 
want  of  food  and  drink,  and  finally 
attacked  by  that  terrible  fever  that 
makes  such  fatal  ravages  in  those 
sultry,  poisonous  forests,  his  two 
native  companions  soon  forsook  the 
intrepid  missionary.  But  his  heart 
only  glowed  the  more  with  love  for 
the  dear  Saviour,  and  for  the  poor, 
neglected  Indians  for  whom  that 
Saviour  had  died  no  less  than  for  him. 

He  built  himself  a  rude  hut  in  the 
midst  of  the  grand  forest.  There  he 
lived  for  two  whole  years,  quite  alone, 
never  even  seeing  any  one  but  the 
wild  Indians,  and  wilder  beasts  and 
serpents,  that  prowled  around  him. 
At  last  he,  too,  was  attacked  by  the 
fever.  Yet  he  must  gather  and  pre¬ 
pare  his  food,  or  he  will  starve,  for 
there  is  not  a  human  soul  within  miles 
to  help  him. 

One  evening,  returning  to  his  hut, 
he  has  barely  strength  enough  left  to 
drag  his  feeble,  parched  body  through 
the  door.  He  gropes  his  way  to 
where  his  hammock  is  suspended.  He 
is  about  to  crawl  painfully  into  it, 
when  suddenly,  with  a  frightful  hiss, 
an  immense  serpent,  the  terrible  ana¬ 
conda,  drops  itself  down  from  the 
roof  right  upon  him  !  In  a  moment 
its  mighty  coils  are  around  his  head 
and  neck.  It  slowly  draws  them 
tighter  and  tighter,  until  it  seems  he 
must  be  crushed  and  choked.  The 
next  moment  it  will  strike  its  fangs 
into  his  throat,  and  finish  its  horrible 
work. 

In  that  appalling  moment,  with  the 
reptile’s  wicked  eyes  glittering  before 
him,  the  Christ-like  man’s  first 
thought  is,  not  for  himself,  but  for  the 
poor  Indians  whom  he  came  to  win  to 
the  Saviour.  He  fears  the  white  peo¬ 
ple  may  think  his  Indians  had  killed 
him.  His  brethren  may  then  be 
afraid  to  resume  the  mission  among 
them.  With  marvelous  presence  of 


mind,  or  rather  constrained  by  the 
love  of  Christ,  he  therefore  quickly 
writes  with  his  finger  on  the  dust  upon 
the  table  by  his  side,  “  A  serpent 
killed  me  ;  not  Indians!  ’  ’ 

The  next  instant  God  flashes  into 
his  mind  the  words  written  in  Mark 
1 6th  chapter  and  18th  verse;  where 
Christ  promises  His  disciples  that 
“  They  shall  take  up  serpents,”  and 
be  unharmed.  His  faith  gives  him  su¬ 
perhuman  strength  and  saves  him. 
With  a  mighty  effort  he  seizes  the 
anaconda,  tears  its  coils  from  him,  and 
hurls  it  even  out  of  the  door  of  his 
hut ! 

Thus  God  literally  fulfilled  His 
promise  in  him.  The  serpent  not 
only  had  not  bitten  nor  seriously  in¬ 
jured  him,  but  the  fever  soon  after  left 
him  ;  and,  without  any  human  skill 
or  aid,  Brother  Dahne  was  restored  to 
health,  and  allowed  to  continue  his 
self-sacrificing  labors  among  his  be¬ 
loved  Indians. 

That  those  labors  were  not  in  vain 
in  the  Lord  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
at  the  present  time  the  South  Amer¬ 
ican  missionary  province  of  the 
Brethren’s  Church  has  not  less  than 
sixty-seven  missionaries  employed  in 
it,  has  a  normal  school  for  boys  in 
operation,  and  numbers  twenty-three 
thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  converts  ! 


Tlie  Little  Gleaner. 

Evening  and  Morning. 

A  little  child  knelt  down  to  pray, 

And,  listening,  I  heard  her  say  : 

'*  My  heavenly  Father,  please  to  keep 
Me  very  safely  while  I  sleep  ; 

Forgive  the  faults  thou’st  seen  to  day, 

And  if  I  wake  again,  O  may 
I  thank  Thee  from  my  heart,  and  try 
To  please  Thee  always  till  I  die, 

For  Jesus’  sake.  Amen.” 

Then  on  her  pillow  soon  she  laid 
Her  bright-haired  weary  little  head  ; 

And  when  the  rosy  morning  broke, 

That  happy  little  heart  awoke  : 

‘‘  I  thanK  Thee,  Father,  for  Thy  care : 

I  know  thou  heard’st  my  evening  prayer; 
Still  keep  me  safe  through  all  this  day, 

And  may  I  never  from  Thee  stray, 

For  Jesus'  sake.  Amen.” 

—  Our  Little  Ones. 


Life  is  not  so  short  but  that  there, 
is  always  time  enough  for  courtesy  — 
Emerson. 
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AMONG  THE  ALPS  AID  APENNINES. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 


II. 


|j  HE  traveler  can  hardly  repress 
a  shudder  as  he  takes  his  seat 
in  the  little  car  on  the  railway 
by  which  he  is  to  descend 
from  the  summit  of  the  Rigi 
to  Yitznau.  Though  the  skill¬ 
ful  engineers  who  constructed 
the  road  have  taken  advantage 
of  every  projecting  rock  or  natural 
ravine  that  could  serve  their  purpose, 
the  grade  is  still  as  one  in  four ;  and 
as  you  look  down  it  seems  almost  im¬ 
possible  that  you  should  reach  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  alive.  But,  be 
easy  !  There  are  plenty  of  arrange¬ 
ments  to  insure  your  safety.  Between 
the  two  usual  rails  run  two  others, 
placed  close  together  and  provided 
with  teeth,  on  which  a  cog-wheel 
works.  The  boiler  of  the  locomotive 
stands  upright,  and  when  descending 
the  mountain,  seems  to  lean  back  to¬ 
ward  the  carriage.  “  Suppose  some¬ 
thing  should  happen  to  the  engine,” 
said  a  lady,  “what  would  become  of 
us?”  “The  engine  is  unconnected 
with  the  carriage,”  was  the  reply, 
“and  there  are  three  brakes  by  which, 
in  case  of  accident,  it  can  be  stopped 
almost  instantly.”  “But  suppose  all 
these  brakes  should  give  way,”  per¬ 
sisted  the  lady.  “Then,  madam, 
may  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  your 
soul !  ” 

Nothing  can  be  more  charming 
than  an  excursion  from  Vitznau  to 
Fluelen,  on  the  lake  of  Lucerne.  The 
lake  is  about  twenty-seven  miles  in 
length,  and  lies  like  an  immense  cross 
among  the  Alps.  On  all  sides  are  im¬ 
mense  mountains  reaching  down  to 
its  very  margin,  and  the  scenery  is 
said  to  be  unsurpassed  in  Europe. 
The  mountains  and  the  lake  are  re¬ 
nowned  in  the  history  of  Switzerland, 
and  have  been  glorified  by  the  genius 
of  Schiller.  The  drama  of  Wilhelm 
Tell  is  the  best  guide-book  for  the 
voyager  on  the  lake  of  Lucerne.  Not 
a  scene,  not  a  village  has  been  forgot¬ 
ten— all  are  embalmed  in  imperish¬ 
able  poetry.  The  Axenstrasse,  a  cele¬ 


brated  road,  leads  along  the  rocky 
wall  on  the  left.  On  the  right  we 
pass  the  Riitli— a  little  meadow  where 
the  delegates  of  the  three  cantons 
met  on  the  night  of  Nov.  7th,  1307, 
and  formed  the  Swiss  Confederation. 
At  Tell’s  Platte  we  saw  the  chapel 
erected  on  the  spot  where  the  hero  is 
supposed  to  have  leaped  from  the  boat 
of  the  tyrant  Gessler.  At  Altord  we 
stood  on  the  place  where  he  is  said  to 
have  shot  an  apple  from  his  son’s  head. 
Modern  critical  historians  assure  us 
that  the  whole  story  is  a  myth — that 
no  such  man  as  William  Tell  ever 
lived ;  but  when  you  visit  the  places 
commemorated  in  the  story  it  seems 
so  real,  so  consistent  in  all  its  parts, 
that  for  the  time,  at  least,  you  believe 
in  it  with  all  your  soul.  Certain  it  is, 
that  the  myth — if  myth  it  be — dates 
from  a  very  early  period,  and  has  not 
recently  received  any  considerable 
additions.  At  Lucerne  there  is  a  cu¬ 
rious  mediaeval  bridge  with  a  large 
number  of  rude  pictures  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  principally  represent¬ 
ing  scenes  from  the  life  of  Tell  and 
other  national  heroes,  with  explana¬ 
tory  verses  in  an  antiquated  dialect. 
We  venture  to  repeat  one  of  these 
stanzas,  hoping  to  be  excused  for  not 
giving  an  English  version,  as  it  is  un¬ 
translatable  : — 

“Wilhelm  Tell  den  Hut  nicht  Ehret 
Ihm  der  Vogt  die  Todstraff  schwehret 
Wenn  er  nit  ein  Apfel  geschwind 
Ab  der  Scheitel  schiess  dem  Kind.’’ 

Lucerne  is  a  beautiful  city,  preserv¬ 
ing  just  enough  of  its  mediaeval  fea¬ 
tures  to  keep  it  from  appearing  new 
and  garish.  The  ancient  walls  of  the 
city  are  well  preserved,  the  streets 
narrow,  and  many  of  the  people  are 
still  dressed  in  the  curious  costume  of 
the  canton.  All  along  the  lake  are 
magnificent  hotels,  surrounded  by 
parks  and  gardens.  One  of  the  finest 
monuments  in  the  world  is  the  cele¬ 
brated  Lion  of  Lucerne,  cut  out  of 
the  solid  rock  by  Thorwaldsen,  in 
memory  of  the  Swiss  Guard  who  fell 
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in  defence  of  the  Tuileries,  in  1792. 
The  lion  is  twenty-eight  feet  in  length, 
and  reclines  in  a  grotto,  transfixed  by 
a  lance  and  sheltering  the  Bourbon 
lily  with  his  paw.  His  face  bears  an 
expression  of  intense  pain,  tempered 
by  the  consciousness  of  having  done 
his  duty.  It  is  an  expression  which 
once  seen  is  never  forgotten. 

We  should  gladly  have  remained 
longer  in  this  region.  It  seemed  fa¬ 
miliar  above  all  others.  Not  only  was 
Switzerland  remotely  the  home  of  our 
ancestors,  but  in  early  boyhood  we 
had  a  favorite  Swiss  teacher  who  re¬ 
joiced  to  relate  the  legends  of  his 
fatherland.  Though  a  Protestant,  he 
seemed  to  regard  it  as  essential  to 
Swiss  patriotism  to  believe  even  the 
legends  of  the  Swiss  saints.  He  did 
not  doubt  the  story  of  Nicholas  von 
der  Flue,  who  is  said  to  have  lived 
twenty  years  with  no  nourishment  but 
the  sacramental  wafer  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  every  morning.  From  him  we 
heard  the  stories  of  Morgarten,  where 
1600  Swiss  defeated  20,000  Austrians; 
and  of  Sempach,  gained  by  the  heroic 
self-sacrifice  of  Arnold  Winkelried — 
until  they  became  the  substance  of 
our  daily  thought,  and  we  became  as 
patriotic  a  Switzer  as  though  we  had 
sworn  at  Riittli.  When,  therefore, 
we  came  to  the  Four  Cantons  we  felt 
as  though  we  had  been  there  in  some 
former  state  of  existence. 

The  impressions  of  a  traveler  are 
greatly  modified  by  two  things — the 
state  of  the  weather  and  the  character 
of  the  hotel  at  which  he  lodges.  It 
was  in  the  midst  of  a  driving  rain 
that  we  arrived  at  the  Hotel  Schwei- 
zerhof,  in  Berne.  Every  Swiss  town 
has  its  Hotel  Schweizerhof,  and  the 
very  name  has  a  pretentious  sound 
that  corresponds  with  nothing  but  the 
length  of  the  bill.  It  must,  however, 
be  confessed  that  Berne  is  a  good 
place  to  visit  on  a  rainy  day.  The 
second  stories  of  the  houses  in  the 
principal  streets  are  built  out  over  the 
sidewalk  to  the  line  of  the  street,  and 
are  supported  by  pillars  and  arches, 
thus  affording  ample  protection  from 
sun  and  rain.  The  most  marked  pe¬ 
culiarity  of  Berne  is  the  profound 
reverence  which  is  everywhere  shown 
for  the  ancient  emblem  of  the  city — 


the  bear.  To  an  American  this  bear - 
culius  is  apt  to  appear  somewhat  ridicu¬ 
lous.  In  the  main  street  there  is  a 
tower  with  a  curious  clock,  with  a 
number  of  large  figures  of  bears  that 
march  around  a  seated  figure  which 
strikes  the  hours.  There  are  bears  in 
wood,  stone  and  metal  to  be  seen 
everywhere,  and  the  authorities  even 
keep  several  live  bears  in  a  pit  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  city.  Mangy  old  fel¬ 
lows,  they  seem  to  be,  and  it  was  hard 
to  understand  that  they  should  be  es¬ 
sential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  city  of 
Berne.  In  this  city,  we  may  remark 
in  passing,  we  attended  a  conference 
of  delegates  from  the  evangelical  so¬ 
cieties  of  the  canton,  heard  a  number 
of  speeches  in  execrable  German,  and 
made  the  acquaintance  of  several  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Evangelical  or  Pi- 
etistic  party.  We  have  heard  much 
bad  German,  but  have  never  listened 
to  anything  that  for  simple  atrocity 
could  equal  the  dialect  of  Berne.  The 
jargon  of  Basel,  which  sounds  like  the 
rasping  of  a  file,  is  sweet  music  com¬ 
pared  with  this  low  Alpine  gu’tural. 

The  most  interesting  spot  in  Berne 
was  the  old  minster — the  church  in 
which  was  held,  in  1532,  the  great 
synod  of  Berne — the  grandest  synod 
ever  held  by  the  Reformed  Church. 
There  it  was  that  Capito  secured  the 
adoption  of  the  memorable  declara¬ 
tion,  “that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  sum 
and  substance  of  Reformed  doctrine, 
and  that  we  can  know  God  only  as 
He  is  revealed  to  us  in  Jesus  Christ.” 
The  church  building  is  especially  re¬ 
markable  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
begun  before  the  Reformation  and 
finished  after  the  Reformed  doctrine 
had  been  accepted  by  the  people. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  change  of 
doctrine  induced  no  change  in  the 
plan  of  the  edifice.  Most  of  the 
statues  were  allowed  to  remain,  though 
some  of  them  are  very  suggestive  of 
mediaeval  superstitions.  On  the  side 
of  the  grand  portal  there  is  even  a 
bas-relief  representing  the  annuncia¬ 
tion,  with  an  inscription  praying  for 
an  “Ave  Maria.”  Surely,  the  Re¬ 
formers  of  Switzerland  were  not  such 
iconoclasts  as  they  have  sometimes 
been  represented. 

A  pleasant  ride  by  railway  to  Thun, 
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and  thence  by  steamboat  on  the  lake, 
brought  us  to  Interlaken,  the  great 
rendezvous  of  tourists.  It  has  been 
called  a  city  of  hotels,  and,  to  some 
extent,  deserves  the  title.  We  can- 
not,  however,  agree  with  a  recent 
traveler,  who  asserts  that  “  Interlaken 
has  been  recently  built  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  travelers  into  the  Bernese 
Oberland.”  Nonsense!  There  are 
no  new  towns  in  Switzerland.  In 
1528  the  Provost  of  Interlaken  was 
Vice-President  of  the  great  council  of 
Berne. 

Interlaken  would  be  a  delightful 
place  to  spend  a  summer.  We  can 
imagine  nothing  more  charming  than 
to  rest,  on  some  summer  afternoon 
under  the  shade  of  a  majestic  elm, 
listening  to  the  music  at  the  Kursaal, 
and  looking  out  upon  the  gigantic 
snow-capped  mountains,  rising  higher 
and  higher,  until,  at  last,  they  seem 
like  fleecy  clouds  piled  up  against  the 
sky. 

From  Interlaken  we  made  several 
peasant  excursions,  but  have  time 
only  to  speak  of  one.  The  route  to 
Grindelwald  passes  through  the  valley 
of  the  Liitschine,  with  dozens  of 
waterfalls  that  would  be  famous  else¬ 
where.  At  one  point  a  “Stein  Law- 
ine” — an  avalanche  of  stones— had 
occurred  on  the  previous  day,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  valley  was  still  filled 
with  the  debris ;  but,  fortunately,  it 
had  not  reached  the  road.  Our  driver 
was  a  simple-hearted  Swiss,  who  told 
us  he  loved  our  country  because  he 
had  a  sister  who  lived  in  a  town  called 
“  Ohio.”  He  meant  the  State  of  Ohio. 
He  seemed  to  be  profoundly  in  love 
with  his  horse,  a  hideous  beast,  whose 
perfections  he  was  constantly  extol¬ 
ling,  and  whom  he  urged  onward  by 
crying  “Peep!  Peep!”  precisely  as 
a  country  matron  calls  her  chickens. 
When  we  reached  a  steep  acclivity  he 
invariably  inquired,  “Will  the  gentle¬ 
men  be  so  kind  as  to  get  out  and 
walk?”  It  would  not  be  right,  he 
thought,  to  tax  the  strength  of  his  ex¬ 
cellent  horse  beyond  his  powers  of 
endurance.  Of  course,  we  walked, 
and  in  this  way  accomplished  a  great 
part  of  the  distance  to  Grindelwald 
on  foot.  We  might  just  as  well  have 
dispensed  with  the  carriage  altogether. 


We  were  forcibly  reminded  of  the 
Irishman  who  engaged  to  work  out 
his  passage  on  a  canal  boat,  and  was 
set  to  driving  the  horse  along  the  tow- 
path.  “Bedad!”  he  said,  “If  it 
were  not  for  the  name  of  the  thing, 
I’d  rather  walk.” 

Grindelwald  is  a  typical  Swiss  vil¬ 
lage,  surrounded  by  mountains  which 
seem  to  hang  over  it  in  such  a  way 
that  you  wonder  they  do  not  fall 
down  and  crush  the  town.  You  see 
the  glaciers,  great  rivers  of  ice  be¬ 
tween  the  mountains,  apparently  just 
at  hand,  but  really  several  miles  away. 
In  ascending  to  the  Upper  Glacier 
we  had  our  first  experience  of  what 
has  been  called  “Swiss  beggary” — 
little  girls  offering  for  sale  sprigs  of 
the  flower  called  “Edelweiss”;  boys 
ready  to  open  gates,  with  hat  in  hand 
and  humbly  waiting  for  a  centime ; 
old  women  playing  harpsichords  in 
front  of  their  houses,  and  glad  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  gratuity.  There  was  no  direct 
begging  anywhere  in  Switzerland. 
The  government,  it  is  well  known,  has 
taken  strenuous  action  in  this  matter, 
and  advises  travelers  to  give  no  gifts 
to  any  one.  We  confess  that  we  did 
not  heed  the  advice,  but  distributed 
our  centimes  with  considerable  free¬ 
dom.  What  means  of  living  have 
these  poor  people  but  the  gifts  of 
strangers  during  the  summer  months? 
Their  indirect  begging  was  not  offen¬ 
sive.  They  never  directly  asked  for 
alms,  and  when  we  declined  to  give, 
did  not  even  by  a  gesture  express  their 
disappointment. 

The  first  visit  to  a  glacier  is  a  mem¬ 
orable  experience  in  the  life  of  every 
traveler.  After  toiling  upwards  through 
Alpine  passes,  along  streams  that  look 
like  cream,  he  suddenly  reaches  a  wall 
of  ice.  A  great,  frozen  river  has 
forced  its  way  between  two  mighty 
mountains,  and  has  now  reached  a 
place  where  the  reign  of  ice  has  ended. 
The  striata  on  the  rocks  indicate  how 
far  the  glacier  formerly  extended.  At 
Grindelwald  a  grotto,  two  hundred 
feet  in  depth,  has  been  cut  into  the 
glacier ;  it  is  light,  and  the  ice  has  a 
deep-blue  color.  Grass  and  flowers 
grow  down  to  the  very  verge  of  the 
glacier.  The  whole  scene  is  so  utterly 
unlike  anything  we  ever  beheld  in  our 
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own  country  that  it  seems  more  like  a 
dream  than  an  actual  reality. 

On  our  return  to  the  village  we 
passed  the  funeral  of  a  young  shep¬ 
herd,  who  had  fallen  over  a  precipice 
and  lost  his  life.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a 
frequent  occurrence  ;  but  it  helped  us 
to  realize  the  dangers  of  the  Alps. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day 
we  went  to  Lauterbrunnen,  to  see  the 
falls  of  the  Staubbach.  A  stream  of 
considerable  size  falls  from  a  mountain 
top  over  a  precipice  980  feet  in  height. 
Of  course,  long  before  it  reaches  the 
bottom  it  is  changed  into  spray,  which 
the  wind  drives  hither  and  thither  in 
fantastic  forms.  It  is  a  grand  and 
impressive  sight,  and  the  whole  valley 
of  Lauterbrunnen  constitutes  one  of 
the  finest  pictures  in  our  mental 
sketch-book. 

We  made  an  excursion  on  the  lake 
of  Brienz  to  see  the  illumination  of 
the  falls  of  Giessbach,  and  visited 
other  places  frequented  by  tourists; 
but  lack  of  space  prevents  us  from 
describing  them.  Though  we  had  no 
ambition  to  join  the  Alpine  club,  and 
break  our  neck  in  climbing  mountains, 
we  would  gladly  have  spent  a  month 
in  the  Bernese  Oberland.  We  should 
never  tire  of  wandering  about  among 
those  stupendous  mountains,  where 
every  step  reveals  a  new  prospect  of 
indescribable  sublimity. 

We  must  leave  the  Alps,  or  we  will 
never  reach  the  Apennines.  Though 
we  will  not  entirely  part  company 
with  the  Alps  until  we  reach  Italy,  we 
have  at  least  seen  the  peaks  which  are 
most  celebrated,  and  which  we  had 
most  longed  to  behold.  Mont  Blanc, 
the  monarch  of  mountains,  we  were 
fortunate  in  seeing  from  Geneva,  as 
he  is  shy  of  strangers,  and  often  hides 
his  face  with  a  thick  veil. 

Somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Frybourg  the  language  of  the  people 
changes  from  German  to  French.  At 
Frybourg  about  fifty  young  men  en¬ 
tered  the  cars,  each  wearing  a  blue 
blouse,  and  with  a  brilliant  cockade 
in  his  home-made  wool  hat.  They 
had  been  enrolled  as  members  of  the 
militia,  and  were  as  happy  as  lords. 
Some  of  them  had  probably  taken 
a  little  eau  de  vie ,  and  the  conductor 
had  some  difficulty  in  keeping  them 


in  order.  “You  see  that  these  boys 
all  wear  blouses,”  said  an  intelligent 
gentleman  at  my.side;  “not  one  of 
them  owns  a  coat,  nor  would  wear 
it  if  you  were  to  give  him  one.  If 
any  one  of  the  peasants  in  these  val¬ 
leys  should  wear  a  coat  he  would  be 
regarded  as  a  traitor  to  his  social  class, 
and  his  nearest  relatives  would  refuse 
to  associate  with  him.  Such  people,” 
he  added,  “are  easily  governed.  There 
is  no  danger  that  they  will  become 
communists.”  At  Lausanne,  a  few 
miles  farther  on,  we  enjoyed  a  glimpse 
of  Swiss  society  as  different  as  possi¬ 
ble  from  the  primitive  state  we  have 
just  depicted.  We  had  a  card  of  in¬ 
troduction  to  one  of  the  Judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  which  holds  its 
sessions  in  this  city.  Entering  the 
court-room,  we  sent  up  our  name  with 
the  janitor,  and  in  the  meantime  had 
a  good  opportunity  of  seeing  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  business  is  conducted. 
There  are  seven  judges — three  Ger¬ 
man,  three  French,  and  one  Italian. 
Each  of  the  judges  gave  his  opinion 
in  the  language  of  the  district  which 
he  represented,  and  the  Presiding  Judge 
then  announced  the  result  in  three 
languages.  The  judge  to  whom  we 
had  been  introduced  left  the  bench  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment,  and 
greeted  us  with  as  much  cordiality  as 
though  we  had  been  old  friends.  Im- 

mediatelv  afterwards  the  court  ad- 
* 

journed,  and  the  judge  insisted  on 
our  accompanying  him  to  his  resi¬ 
dence,  which  is  beautifully  situated 
on  an  eminence  overlooking  the  lake 
of  Geneva.  We  were  introduced  to 
the  family,  and  in  a  few  minutes  in¬ 
vited  to  partake  of  an  excellent  col¬ 
lation.  The  judge,  who  was  a  vol¬ 
uminous  author,  and  was  twice  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  di¬ 
rected  our  attention  to  the  portraits  of 
the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  on  the  wall  of  his 
study,  and  politely  requested  us  to 
examine  some  of  the  proof-sheets  of 
a  work  comparing  the  American  Con¬ 
stitution  with  that  of  Switzerland. 
In  short,  the  manners  of  this  excellent 
family  were  so  gentle,  and  their  hospi¬ 
tality  so  free  that,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  accident  of  language, we  might  have 
imagined  ourselves  in  Philadelphia. 
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The  Boy  who  Saved  a  King-. 

ORE  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  a  little  boy  was 
born  in  a  palace  in  Berlin, 
and,  though  he  was  after¬ 
wards  known  as  Frederick 
the  Great,  his  childhood  and 
youth  were  made  very  un¬ 
happy  by  the  cruelty  of  his 
father.  Sometimes  while  eating  his 
dinner  the  unnatural  father  would 
hurl  plates  at  his  son’s  head,  and  often 
he  would  kick  him  to  the  floor,  and 
then  drag  him  around  the  room  by 
the  hair.  Once,  while  the  boy  prince 
was  practicing  on  a  flute,  the  old  king 
snatched  the  instrument  from  him  and 
snapped  it  in  two  across  the  aston¬ 
ished  child’s  shoulders.  His  life  was 
so  miserable  that  he  once  attempted 
to  run  away,  but  before  he  had  gone 
far  he  was  captured  and  cast  into 
prison ;  and,  more  cruel  than  all, 
from  a  window  in  his  cell  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  watch  the  execution  of  the 
dear  young  friend  who  had  assisted 
him  to  make  his  escape. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  the  old 
king  having  died,  Frederick  himself 
became  king  of  Prussia.  Heretofore 
his  time  had  been  spent  in  studying 
the  language  and  literature  of  France; 
but  now  his  books  were  laid  aside  for 
the  sword,  and  he  busied  himself  in 
building  up  his  own  kingdom.  He 
was  a  very  frugal,  industrious  king, 
not  caring  for  fine  garments ;  and  it 
is  said  that  he  was  actually  buried  in 
his  valet’s  shirt,  as  he  did  not  possess 
a  presentable  one  of  his  own. 

He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  to  show  his  esteem,  sent 
him  a  Prussian  sword  of  honor,  with 
the  inscription,  “  From  the  oldest 
General  to  the  greatest.” 

It  was  this  famous  king  whose  life 
was  once  saved  by  a  little  boy  he  had 
befriended.  During  the  Seven  Years’ 
War,  the  Prussian  troops  were  one 
winter  stationed  in  Dresden ;  and  it 
was  here,  while  pacing  back  and  forth 
on  the  terrace  along  the  river  bank, 
that  the  king  met  a  wretched-looking 
little  boy.  The  child  was  very  ragged, 
and  carried  a  box  almost  as  big  as 
himself. 

“Oh,  sir,  wouldn’t  you  like  to  see 


my  marionettes?”  asked  the  boy,  in 
his  simple  fashion. 

“Are  they  in  that  box?”  inquired 
the  king. 

“Yes;  and  they  can  perform  very 
nicely.  You  ought  to  see  them  dance. 
Shall  I  show  them  to  you,  sir?”  re¬ 
peated  the  child,  eagerly. 

The  king  shook  his  head,  but  gently 
laid  his  hand  on  the  boy’s  shoulder, 
and  asked  why  he  was  so  anxious  to 
earn  a  few  pennies. 

“I  wished  to  earn  enough  money  to 
buy  a  flute,”  was  the  child’s  answer. 

“Are  you  so  very  anxious  to  be¬ 
come  a  musician  ?  ”  inquired  the  king. 
Such  a  beseeching  look  came  into  the 
little  upturned  face,  that  the  king’s 
heart  was  deeply  touched.  Perhaps 
he  remembered  his  own  broken  flute, 
for  he  said — ■ 

“Well,  my  boy,  if  you  are  indus¬ 
trious,  and  will  prove  that  you  really 
wish  to  learn,  you  shall  have  a  flute 
and  a  teacher,  too.” 

Little  Antonio  seized  the  royal 
hand  in  his  own  brown  paws,  and 
kissed  it  over  and  over  again,  and 
then  an  appointment  was  made  for 
him  to  come  to  the  palace  the  next 
day  to  arrange  for  his  lessons.  The 
boy  was  taken  in  charge  by  the  Court 
Capellmeister,  and  studied  so  well 
that  he  was  soon  able  to  play  before 
the  king. 

The  little  fellow  became  strongly 
attached  to  his  benefactor,  and  longed 
for  a  chance  to  give  proof  of  his  de¬ 
votion.  Strangely  enough,  the  de¬ 
sired  opportunity  came  sooner  than 
was  expected. 

One  evening  little  Antonio  noticed 
a  great  deal  of  whispering  among  the 
servants  of  the  palace.  Afraid  that 
something  was  wrong,  he  rose  long 
before  it  was  light  next  morning,  and 
hid  himself  in  a  dark  corner  in  the 
kitchen.  At  last,  through  a  crack,  he 
saw  one  of  the  cooks  go  by  with  a 
folded  paper  in  his  hand.  Straining 
his  eyes  to  see  what  it  was,  he  caught 
a  glimpse  of  a  fine  white  powder  just 
as  it  was  sifted  into  a  pot  of  chocolate, 
ready  to  be  carried  to  the  king. 

Rushing  from  his  dark  corner,  the 
little  fellow  ran  as  fast  as  he  could  to 
the  king’s  apartment,  and,  forgetting 
his  manners,  cried  out:  “  Oh,  sir!  for- 
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give  me  for  coming  in  so  roughly,  but 
mind  what  I  say,  and  do  not  drink 
your  chocolate  this  morning.  I  saw 
the  cook  put  poison  in  it.” 

Then  he  calmed  himself  and  told 
his  story  to  the  astonished  king.  Just 
as  he  had  finished  speaking,  the  ser¬ 
vant  entered  with  the  king’s  breakfast. 
At  almost  the  same  moment  came  one 
of  his  generals  to  hold  a  council  with 
his  Majesty.  The  king  greeted  him 
quietly,  as  if  no  plot  against  his  life 
had  been  planned.  Presently  the 
servant  poured  out  a  cup  of  chocolate 
and  offered  it  to  the  king.  Frederick 
eyed  him  so  keenly  that  the  man 
turned  pale  and  began  to  tremble. 

“What  ails  you?”  asks  his  master, 
in  a  quiet  voice.  “Are  you  ill?” 

“  No,  your  Majesty,  but  I — I — ” 

“Possibly,  if  you  drink  a  cup  of 
this  warm  chocolate,  it  may  do  you 
good,”  said  the  king,  kindly. 

Throwing  himself  at  the  king’s  feet, 
the  man  cried  out  in  terror,  “Have 
mercy  on  me,  O  noble  king  !  ” 

“Wretch!  this  cup  is  poisoned, 
and  you  know  it !  ”  exclaimed  Fred¬ 
erick,  in  wrath. 

The  man  said  that  the  powder  would 
not  destroy  life — that  it  was  only  in¬ 
tended  to  induce  sleep.  For  answer, 
the  king  gave  the  chocolate  to  a  dog, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  pointed  it  out  to 
the  servant — dead. 

The  devoted  boy  had  saved  the  life 
of  the  king,  the  man  who  been  kind 
to  him  in  his  helplessness. — Presbyte¬ 
rian  Journal. 


Indian  Names. 

The  Indians  have  a  neat  way  of 
fixing  it.  This  Rain-in-the-Face,  Spot¬ 
ted  Tail,  Man-Afraid-of-his-Horses,  is 
good  enough  to  palm  off  on  the  whites, 
but  each  Indian  has  another  name  the 
whites  never  hear.  First  he  is  named 
after  his  mother’s  gens  or  family.  There 
are  only  a  half  a  dozen  each.  Snake, 
Wolf,  Turtle,  Bear,  Eagle,  and  so  on. 
You  remember  how,  in  “  The  Last  of 
the  Mohicans,”  the  young  Delaware 
chief  was  found  to  have  a  tortoise  tat¬ 
tooed  on  his  breast,  that  gave  his  fam¬ 
ily.  He  was  a  Turtle,  just  as  the 
bulk  of  the  Scotch  are  divided  into 


a  few  clans,  the  Stuarts,  Camp¬ 
bells,  Camerons,  McGregors,  and 
others.  To  the  Indian’s  family 
name  is  attached  another ;  but  it 
would  be  bad  medicine  to  have  it  spo¬ 
ken  outside  the  family  circle,  and  give 
some  of  his  enemies  a  chance  to  work 
spells  and  hoodoo  him.  The  Spotted 
Tail  business  is  a  nom  de  chasset  de 
guerre,  or  de  toot ,  which  gets  hitched 
on  in  later  life. 


Victoria’s  Throne. 

The  English  throne,  used  in  the 
coronation  ceremonies  of  the  Kings 
and  Queens  of  Great  Britain,  and 
which  is  so  splendid  in  its  covering  of 
rich  silks,  velvets  and  gold,  is,  in  fact, 
simply  an  old  oak  chair  of  antique 
fashion.  It  has  been  used  on  all  State 
occasions  for  the  past  six  hundred  years 
and  perhaps  even  longer,  many  repu¬ 
table  writers  claiming  that  they  have 
discovered  traces  of  its  existence  prior 
to  the  eleventh  century.  Ages  of  use 
have  made  the  old  frame  work  as  hard 
and  tough  as  iron.  The  back  and 
sides  of  this  chair  throne  were  formerly 
painted  in  various  colors,  all  of  which 
are  now  hidden  by  heavy  hangings 
of  satin,  silk  and  velvet.  The  magic 
power  attributed  to  the  old  relic 
lies  in  the  seat,  which  is  made  of  a 
heavy  rough-looking  sand-stone,  26 
inches  in  length,  17^  inches  in  width 
and  19 inches  in  thickness.  Long 
before  it  was  wrapped  in  velvet  and 
trimmed  in  gold,  to  be  used  by  the 
Tudors  and  the  Stuarts,  this  old  stone 
of  stones  served  as  a  seat  during  the 
coronations  of  the  early  Scottish  kings. 
— Selected. 


An  Arab  Saying. 

Remember,  three  things  come  not  back  : 
The  arrow  sent  upon  its  track — 

It  will  not  swerve,  it  will  not  stay 
Its  speed  ;  it  flies  to  wound  or  slay. 

The  spoken  word,  so  soon  forgot 
By  thee  ;  but  it  has  perished  not : 

In  other  hearts  'tis  living  still, 

And  doing  work  for  good  or  ill. 

And  the  lost  opportunity, 

That  cometh  back  no  more  to  thee, 

In  vain  thou  weepest,  in  vain  dost  yearn, 
Those  three  will  nevermore  return. 

— CONSTANTINA  E.  BROOKS,  in  The  Century. 
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Golden  Thoughts. 

Fuller,  an  old  English  divine,  says  : 
“  He  that  falls  into  sin  is  a  man ;  that 
grieves  at  it  is  a  saint;  that  boasteth  of 
it  is  a  devil.”  It  seems  as  though  he 
must  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
beautiful  aphorism  of  Friedrich  Von 
Lugan,  which  Longfellow  thus  trans¬ 
lates  : 

“  Man-like  it  is  to  fall  into  sin, 

Fiend-like  it  is  to  dwell  therein, 
Christ-like  it  is  for  sin  to  grieve, 

God-like  it  is  all  sin  to  leave. ’’ 


Reminiscences. 

lHHjOME  years  ago  the  editor  visited 
||i||  Europe,  and,  being  supplied 
4§glP  with  letters  of  introduction, 
Jk  paid  his  respects  to  a  number 
of  men  who  were  eminent  in 
the  Church.  Several  of  these 
distinguished  men  finished  their  career 
during  the  past  year,  and  have  now 
entered  into  their  eternal  rest.  As  we 
write  we  recall  their  kindly  features, 
and  esteem  it  a  duty  to  offer  our  little 
tribute  to  their  memory. 

Dr.  Ferdinand  Piper  was  a  professor 
at  Berlin,  who  was  recognized  as  a 
high  authority  on  Christian  Art.  He 
was  the  chief  founder  of  the  Christian 
Museum,  and  for  many  years  edited 
the  Christian  Almanac.  Having  never 
married,  his  aged  sister  Louisa  kept 
house  for  him  on  the  third  story  of  a 
Berlin  flat ,  and  here  they  welcomed 
their  guests  with  generous,  though 
simple,  hospitality.  Dr.  Piper  was  a 
special  friend  of  American  students, 
and  hundreds  of  them  cherish  his 
memory  with  warm  affection. 

Franz  Delitzsch  was  probably  the 
foremost  orientalist  of  his  age.  He 
was  greatly  interested  in  the  conver¬ 


sion  of  the  Jews,  and  translated  the 
New  Testament  into  Hebrew  for  their 
benefit.  Personally,  he  looked  like  a 
little  Jew,  though  he  is  said  not  to 
have  been  of  Jewish  descent.  His 
manner  was  nervous,  and  even  in  or¬ 
dinary  conversation  he  seemed  to  be 
intensely  excited.  He  told  us  that  if 
he  had  been  born  an  American  he 
would  not  have  rested  until  he  had 
discovered  the  origin  of  the  American 
Indians.  “And,”  he  added,  “I 
should  have  succeeded. ”  His  death 
is  a  great  loss  to  the  Evangelical 
Church  of  Germany. 

Carl  von  Gerok  was  a  celebrated 
poet  and  preacher.  We  heard  him 
preach  in  the  chapel  of  the  old  castle 
at  Stuttgart.  His  sermon  was  simple, 
but  very  beautiful.  His  poems,  which 
are  mainly  religious,  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  numberless  editions,  and 
their  popularity  has  been  urged  as  a 
proof  of  the  profound  religious  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  great  body  of  the  German 
people. 

Eugene  Bersier,  the  celebrated 
French  preacher,  was  not  at  home 
when  we  visited  Paris,  but  we  had  seen 
him  on  a  previous  occasion.  He  was 
a  very  handsome  man,  who  seemed 
much  younger  than  he  really  was. 
During  the  Franco-German  war  he 
organized  the  ambulance  service  of 
the  French  army,  and  was  known 
throughout  France  as  an  orator  and 
philantnropist.  He,  too,  has  been 
stricken  in  the  fullness  of  his  strength. 

Many  other  pillars  of  the  Church 
have  been  removed  during  the  past 
year,  but  these  our  memory  recalls, 
and  we,  therefore,  specially  mourn 
their  departure.  For  such  men,  how¬ 
ever,  death  is  promotion,  and  we  are 
glad  to  know  that  their  life  in  this 
world  has  been  but  the  beginning  of 
their  grand  career. 
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Multitudes  of  Manuscripts. 

From  a  ‘‘Topic  of  the  Time,”  in 
The  Century  for  June,  we  quote  as 
follows:  “Daring  the  past  two  years 
from  eight  thousand  five  hundred  to 
nine  thousand  manuscripts  were 
submitted  to  The  Century  Magazine 
for  publication.  This  is  an  increase 
over  previous  years,  and  does  not 
include  the  hundreds,  perhaps  thou¬ 
sands,  of  propositions  submitted  with 
regard  to  articles.  As  there  has  been 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  periodi¬ 
cals  published  in  America  of  late 
years,  and  as  the  newspapers  are  pub¬ 
lishing  more  contributions  than  ever 
by  writers  not  on  the  regular  staff,  it  is 
evident  that  there  has  been  an  in¬ 
crease  in  literary  activity  at  least  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  in  popula¬ 
tion. 

“  Now  out  of  nine  thousand  manu¬ 
scripts  a  year  The  Century  can  only 
possibly  print  four  hundred  or  less. 
It  follows  that  editing  a  magazine  is 
not  unlike  walking  into  a  garden  of 
flowers  and  gathering  a  single  bou- 
que*.  In  other  words,  not  to  accept 
an  article,  a  story,  a  poem,  is  not 
necessarily  to  ‘  reject  ’  it.  There  may 
be  weeds  in  the  garden, — there  must 
be  weeds  in  the  garden, — but  the  fact 
that  a  particular  blossom  is  not  gath¬ 
ered  into  the  monthly  bouquet  does 
not  prove  that  the  editor  regarded  the 
blossom  as  a  weed,  and  therefore 
passed  it  by.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  sweep  all  the  flowers  into  a  single 
handful.  The  ‘rejected  ’  or  ‘  declined  ’ 
are  naturally  prone  to  gibe  at  sympa¬ 
thetic  or  apologetic  words  from  edito¬ 
rial  sources,  so  we  pre'sent  the  above 
simile  with  considerable  diffidence. 
There  is  truth  in  it.  nevertheless ! 
And  it  would  probably  be  much 
easier  for  editors  to  make  up  a  num¬ 
ber  of  bouquets  from  the  flowers  at 
their  disposal,  than  to  gather  the  sin¬ 
gle  one  for  which  alone  they  have 
room.” 

While  such  multitudes  of  manu¬ 
scripts  are  annually  presented  to  a 
single  literary  periodical,  our  Church 
publications  rarely  complain  of  an 
abundance  of  contributions.  Why  is 
this  ?  One  reason  is,  possibly,  that 
writers  are  aware  that  the  Church  is 
poor  and  cannot  adequately  reward 


its  laborers,  but  another  and  more 
potent  reason  may  perhaps  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  there  are  many  young 
writers  who  attempt  to  achieve  the 
highest  success  at  a  single  bound.  In 
any  other  employment  they  would  ex¬ 
pect  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  ;  but 
here  they  must  have  immediate  celeb¬ 
rity,  or  nothing.  Tne  result  is  that 
they  get  the  latter.  The  Church 
needs  writers  no  less  than  she  needs 
preachers  and  pastors.  She  does  not, 
indeed,  promise  wealth  or  fame,  but 
she  presents  an  opportunity  for  doing 
good.  As  Dr.  Harbaugh  once  said  : 
“  To  write  for  money  is  vanity,  and  to 
write  for  fame  is  folly  ;  but  to  write 
for  the  advancement  of  your  people  is 
grand  and  glorious.” 


Don’t. 

Don’t  corrupt  the  English  lan¬ 
guage.  For  example: 

Don’t  drop  the  r  sound  in  such 
words  as  lord,  bird,  etc.  Don’t  confound 
lord  and  laud.  Don’t  pronounce  father 
and  farther  precisely  alike.  We  know 
perfectly  well  that  it  is  English  to  do 
so,  and  that  leading  English  orthoe- 
pists  are  sanctioning  the  vulgar  prac¬ 
tice.  We  know  that  Ellis  talks  about 
the  r  sound  as  silent  or  as  a  mere 
glide ;  but  let  it  remain  so  as  long  as 
possible  the  rule  of  cultivated  speakers 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  pro¬ 
nounce  the  r  distinctly  in  both  ac¬ 
cented  and  unaccen'ed  syllables  in  all 
cases.  Let  them  say  hard  and  not 
hahd ,  speaker  not  speakah .  Let  us 
put  up  a  wall  of  defence  against  the 
English  corruptions  which  are  crossing 
to  this  country. 

Don’t  give  up  the  fu’l  diphthon¬ 
gal  sound  of  long  o.  Don’t  pro¬ 
nounce  glory  in  the  feeble,  attenuated 
English  style.  It  is  come  to  be  a 
fashion  now  to  drop  the  final  oo  sound 
of  the  diphthongal  long  o,  to  pro¬ 
nounce  the  vowel  as  if  it  were  simply 
prolonged  from  that  which  the  Auto¬ 
crat  of  the  Breakfast-table  denounces 
in  such  words  as  coat  or  colt.  This 
“gloo-ry”  is  simply  detestable,  and 
is  one  of  the  products  of  an  affected 
English  Church-service  reading  style. 
We  are  well  aware  that  it  has  got  into 
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our  non-Episcopal  pulpits,  and  that 
one  or  two  of  our  most  distinguished 
divines  hereabouts  have  this  vicious 
pronunciation.  It  should  be  marked 
and  avoided. 

Don’t  say  evil  or  dev?/.  The  i  in 
the  last  syllable  of  these  words  is 
silent,  as  much  so  as  the  e  in  heaven. 
This  is  another  of  the  liturgical  affec¬ 
tations  of  would-be  purists  which  our 
pulpits  are  taking  up  and  making 
more  or  less  popular,  but  which  dis¬ 
gusts  an  intelligent  ear.  Don’t  say 
Gard  or  Gord  for  God.  This  is  the 
worst  of  all. 

Don’t  write  “  any  one  ”  and  “  every 
one  ”  as  one  word.  Divide  them  just 
as  you  do  “  every  man  ”  and  “  any 
man.”  The  word  one  maintains  its 
distinctive  sense  and  has  not  become 
incorporated  with  the  adjective  pro¬ 
noun,  as  the  word  body  has  in  any¬ 
body.  This  is  another  modern  English 
corruption. 

Don’t  say  “  these  kind  of  men;” 
“this  sort  of  a  man;”  or  “I  can 
prevent  him  doing  it.”  Don’t  use 
will  for  shall,  or  would  for  should. 
Use  the  English  language  without 
abusing  it  either  English-wise  or 
American-wise.—  Independent. 


Three  Tittle  Chickens. 

Said  the  first  little  chicken, 

With  a  queer  little  squirm  : 

“  Oh,  I  wish  I  could  find 
A  fat  little  worm.” 

Said  the  next  little  chicken, 

With  an  odd  little  shrug  : 

“  Oh,  I  wish  I  could  find 
A  fat  little  bug !  ” 

Said  the  third  little  chicken, 

With  a  sharp  little  squeal : 

“Oh.  I  wish  I  could  find 

Some  nice  yellow  meal  !  ” 

“  Now,  see  here,”  said  the  mother 
From  the  green  garden  patch, 

‘‘If  you  want  any  breakfast, 

You  just  come  and  scratch.” 
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Stanley’s  Emin  Pasha  Expedition  ;  by 
A.  J.  Wauters,  Chief  Editor  of  the  Move¬ 
ment  Geographique ,  Brussels.  With  illustra¬ 
tions.  New  York:  John  B.  Alden,  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Stanley  may  almost  be  said  to  have  discovered 
anew  world.  No  one  in  modern  times  has  done 
so  much  to  extend  the  domain  of  geographical 
knowledge,  and  no  explorer  has  ever  mani¬ 


fested  a  higher  degree  of  personal  heroism. 
The  expedition  for  the  rescue  of  Emin  Pasha 
was  his  crowning  achievement,  and  all  that  has 
been  made  known  concerning  it  has  been  read 
with  intense  interest.  Stanley’s  work  on  the 
subject  has  not  yet  appeared,  and  will  probably 
be  so  expensive  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  average  reader.  Here,  however,  we  have  a 
concise  account  of  the  expedition,  prepared 
from  authentic  materials  by  a  competent  hand, 
containing  everything  which  most  readers  will 
care  to  know,  and  at  a  price  which  puts 
it  within  reach  of  all.  As  it  cannot  fail  to 
awaken  interest  in  the  cause  of  foreign  missions, 
it  deserves  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  Sun¬ 
day-school. 

The  Prophet  of  Palmyra.  Mormonism 
reviewed  and  examined  in  the  Life ,  Charac¬ 
ter  and  Career  of  its  Founder  from  “  Cwnorah 
Hill  ”  to  Carthage  Jail  and  the  desert ,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  complete  history  of  the  Mormon 
Era  in  Illinois  and  an  exhaustive  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  “  Spalding  Manuscript  ”  theory  of 
the  origin  of  the  Book  of  Mormon,  by  Thomas 
Gregg.  New  York :  John  B.  Alden ,  Pub¬ 
lisher .  1890.  8 vo,  pp.  552. 

This  long  title  gives  a  good  account  of  the 
book.  Though  the  author  is  no  philosopher, 
and  makes  no  attempt  to  explain  the  causes  of  the 
rapid  spread  of  the  Mormon  delusion,  he  has  la¬ 
boriously  collected  all  the  accessible  facts  con¬ 
cerning  its  early  history.  These  facts  are  in  them¬ 
selves  enough  to  brand  Mormonism  as  a  vulgar 
imposture.  Joe  Smith  has  sometimes  been 
called  “The  American  Mohammed,”  but  the 
camel  driver  of  Mecca  was  in  every  way  supe¬ 
rior  to  “  the  prophet  of  Palmyra.”  That  the 
fraud  should  have  deceived  multitudes  is  a  sad 
commentary  on  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of 
mankind. 

At  some  future  time  we  propose  to  give  our 
readers  an  account  of  Mormonism  based  upon 
the  present  volume.  In  the  mean  time  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  Mr.  Gregg  has  done  a 
good  work  in  gathering  and  publishing  facts 
which  in  themselves  constitute  an  irrefutable 
argument  against  the  teachings  of  the  “  Latter 
Day  Saints.”  On  this  ground  the  book  will  be 
of  permanent  value. 

St.  Nicholas  for  June  contains  many  arti¬ 
cles  which  young  folks  like  to  read.  There  are 
articles  on  fishing  and  ball-playing,  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  sketches  of  adventure  and  several  inter¬ 
esting  stories.  The  third  paper,  by  E.  J.  Glave, 
on  “  Six  Years  in  the  Wilds  of  Central  Africa,” 
is  fully  as  interesting  as  its  predecessors.  The 
continued  stories  are  “  Lady  Jane,”  “  Marjorie 
and  her  Papa,”  and  “  Crowded  out  o’  Crow- 
field.” 

The  Century  Illustrated  Monthly 
MAGAZINE  for  June  is  an  excellent  number. 

“  The  Anglomaniacs,”  which  begins  with  this 
number,  is  a  keen  satire  on  certain  aspects  of 
American  society.  “  The  Autobiography  of 
Joseph  Jefferson  ”  continues  delightful.  Other 
valuable  articles  are,  “  London  Polytechnics 
and  People’s  Palaces,”  “An  Artist’s  Letters 
from  Japan,”  and  “  The  Women  of  the  French 
Salons.”  Dr.  H.  M.  Kieffer  contributes  to  the 
“  Memoranda  on  the  Life  of  Lincoln,”  an  in¬ 
teresting  note  on  “  President  Lincoln’s  Military 
Guard.”  The  whole  number  is  unusually 
bright  and  attractive. 
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Lesson  I. 


Fifth  Sunday  after  Trinity.  July  0, 1890. 


LAWFUL  WORK  ON  THE  SABBATH.— Luke  13 :  10-17. 


10  And  he  was  teaching  in  one  of  the  synagogues 
on  the  sabbath. 

11  And,  behold,  there  was  a  woman  which  had  a 
spirit  of  infirmity  eighteen  years,  and  was  bowed  to¬ 
gether,  and  could  in  no  wise  lift  up  herself. 

12  And  when  Jesus  saw  her,  he  called  her  to  him, 
and  said  unto  her,  Woman,  thou  art  loosed  from  thine 
infirmity. 

13  And  he  laid  his  hands  on  her  :  and  immediately 
she  was  made  straight,  and  glorified  God. 

14  And  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue  answered  with 
indignation,  because  that  Jesus  had  healed  on  the 
sabbath  day,  and  said  unto  the  people,  There  are  six 

GOLDEN  TEXT. 

Wherefore  it  is  lawful  to  do  well 
on  the  sabbath  days.— Matt.  12 :  12. 


days  in  which  men  ought  to  work :  in  them  therefor* 
come  and  be  healed,  and  not  on  the  sabbath  day. 

15  The  Lord  then  answered  him  and  said,  Thou 
hypocrite,  doth  not  each  of  you  on  the  sabbath  loose 
his  ox  or  his  ass  from  the  stall,  and  lead  him  away  to 
watering? 

16  And  ought  not  this  woman,  being  a  daughter  of 
Abraham,  whom  Satan  hath  bound,  lo,  these  eighteen 
years,  be  loosed  from  this  bond  on  the  sabbath  day? 

17  And  when  he  had  said  these  things,  all  his  ad¬ 
versaries  were  ashamed  :  and  all  the  people  rejoiced 
for  all  the  glorious  things  that  were  done  by  him. 

DAILY  EEADING8. 

M.  Luke  13:  10-17.  T.  Mark  1:  21-34.  W.  John 
6:  1-23.  Th.  Matt.  12:  1-13.  F.  John  9:  6-16.  S.  Neh. 
13:  15-22.  Su.  Jer.  17:  19-27. 


Catechism. 

Question  17.  Why  must  He  in  one  person  be  also  very  God? 

Answer.  That  He  might,  by  the  power  of  His  Godhead,  sustain,  in  His  human  nature,  the 
burden  of  God’s  wrath ;  and  might  obtain  for  and  restore  to  us,  righteousness  and  life. 


Questions  on  the  Lesson. 

BY  BEV.  J.  E.  HIESTER,  D.D. 


What  is  the  topic  of  the  lesson  ?  Repeat  the  Golden 
Text.  Recite  the  Catechism.  At  what  stage  of  His 
public  ministry  had  Christ  now  arrived?  In  what 
section  of  the  country  did  He  now  spend  most  of  His 
time?  Where  is  Perea?  lO.  Where  did  Jesus  go  on 
the  Sabbath  day?  For  what  purpose  was  it  His  cus¬ 
tom  to  go  there  on  the  Sabbath?  What  is  a  syna¬ 
gogue?  Which  day  of  the  week  was  the  Sabbath 
Which  day  do  we  now  observe?  Where  should  we  go 
on  Sunday?  What  should  we  do  there?  11.  Who 
came  to  the  synagogue  ?  What  was  the  matter  with 
her?  What  were  the  seat,  cause  and  effects  of  her 
infirmity?  How  long  had  she  been  afflicted?  How 
does  sin  resemble  her  infirmity  ?  13.  What  did  Jesus 
do  when  He  saw  her?  What  indications  were  there 
that  this  woman  had  faith?  What  is  the  best  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  existence  of  faith  in  the  heart  ?  What  is 
meant  and  implied  by,  “  be  loosed  ?”  13.  What  out' 
ward  act  did  Jesus  employ?  Why  did  He  lay  his 


hands  on  her?  What  facts  prove  that  the  healing  was 
miraculous?  14.  Who  found  fault?  Why?  Who 
were  the  rulers  of  the  synagogues?  How  did  this 
ruler  regard  the  miracle?  Whom  did  he  reprove? 
To  whom  did  he  address  his  reproof?  What  was  his 
object?  15.  What  did  Jesus  call  him,  and  others  like 
him?  What  is  a  hypocrite?  In  what  did  the  hypoc¬ 
risy  of  this  ruler  consist?  What  custom  did  Jesus 
cite?  How  did  this  show  the  inconsistency  of  the 
complaint?  What  kind  of  works  are  allowed  on  the 
Sabbath?  16.  What  forcible  contrasts  are  found  in 
the  reply  of  Jesus?  To  what  nation  did  this  woman 
belong?  In  what  sense  was  she  a  daughter  of  Abra¬ 
ham?  17.  What  effect  had  the  answer  of  Jesus  on 
the  fault-finders  ?  What  effect  on  the  people?  Why? 

Practical  Suggestion*.— 1.  Importance  of  at¬ 
tending  church  regularly.  3.  The  blessings  con¬ 
nected  with  proper  church-going.  3.  We  keep  Sun¬ 
day  holy  by  divine  worship  and  doing  good. 


Notes  on  the  Lesson. 


Time  and  Place. — November  or  December,  a.d.  29  ;  somewhere  in  Perea,  beyond  the  Jordan. 
10.  Teaching  in  one  of  the  synagogues — Synagogues  resemble  our  churches.  On  the 
sabbath— Our  Saturday.  11.  A  spirit  of  infirmity — A  bodily  disease  caused  by  Satan,  the 
seat  of  which  was  in  the  mind.  Bowed  together — Doubled  up,  or  bent  down.  12.  Thou  art 
loosed — Unchained,  set  free.  13.  He  laid  his  hands  on  her — To  impart  healing  virtue  and  to 
strengthen  her  faith.  Was  made  straight — Stood  upright,  14.  Ruler  of  the  synagogue — 
The  President  of  the  college  of  elders.  There  are  six  days,  &c. — The  ruler  regarded  the 
healing  as  work  done.  15.  Answered  him — In  response  to  his  fault-finding.  Thou  hypo¬ 
crite — One  who  acts  a  part,  by  pretending  to  be  what  he  is  not.  Loose  his  ox  or  ass  ...  to 
watering — A  work  of  mercy  or  necessity.  16.  Daughter  of  Abraham — By  descent  and  by 
faith.  17.  Adversaries — Enemies.  Ashamed — Silenced.  Rejoiced — Because  the  truth 
was  victorious. 
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EXPLANATION  OP  THE  LESSON. 

BY  BEY.  J.  E.  HIESTER,  D.D. 


Jesus  had  now  entered  upon  the  last  stage 
of  His  public  ministy,  and  was  on  His  last 
journey  to  Jerusalem,  where  the  finishing 
acts  of  His  work  were  to  take  place.  During 
this  period  He  paid  special  attention  to  the 
region  of  country,  east  of  the  Jordan,  which 
was  called  Perea.  He  pursued  His  journey 
leisurely,  visiting  cities  and  villages,  teach¬ 
ing  the  people  and  working  miracles.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  period  the  bitter  enmity  of  the  rulers 
began  to  have  its  effects  on  the  mass.  He 
was  excluded  from  many  of  the  synagogues. 
Where  the  synagogue  was,  in  which  He 
performed  the  miracle  in  our  lesson  for  to¬ 
day,  is  not  known.  Luke,  in  his  account 
of  this  journey,  pays  very  little  attention  to 
place  and  time. 

10.  And  he  was  teaching — In  the  latter 
part  of  His  public  ministry,  Jesus  spent 
most  of  His  time  in  teaching.  In  one  of  the 
synagogues — Synagogue  means  “a  place  of 
assembling  together,”  and  corresponds  to 
“church  ”  in  our  day.  There  was  but  one 
temple  for  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  but  there 
were  many  synagogues.  Nearly  every  town 
and  village  had  one,  or  more.  Schools  and 
colleges  were  frequently  connected  with 
them,  and  hence  they  were  centres  of  relig¬ 
ious  and  intellectual  life.  The  services 
were  more  like  our  Bible-class,  than  our  re¬ 
gular  services  on  the  Lord’s  day.  On  the 
Sabbath — Our  Saturday.  The  Sabbath  was 
not  the  only  day  on  which  they  were  open, 
but  it  was  doubtless  the  day  on  which  the 
largest  assemblages  were  present.  Our  Sav¬ 
iour  chose  the  Sabbath  to  be  present,  part¬ 
ly  to  engage  in  public  worship,  partly  to  set 
a  good  example,  and  partly  on  account  of 
the  opportunity  for  doing  good  to  the  needy. 
The  spirit  of  true  Sabbath-keeping  express¬ 
es  itself  by  worship  and  by  doing  good. 
Jesus  was  regular  in  His  attendance  on  pub¬ 
lic  worship.  He  did  not  stand  aloof  from 
it,  because  there  were  things  connected 
therewith  which  did  not  suit  Him,  or  be¬ 
cause  it  was  inconvenient  for  Him  to  attend. 

11.  A  fid,  behold ,  there  was  a  woman 
which  had  a  spirit  of  ififirmity — Literally, 
a  spirit  of  weakness ,  feebleness  of  health. 
Some  commentators  suppose,  that  this  was 
a  mild  kind  of  demoniacal  possession,  but 
it  had  none  of  the  common  characteristics 
of  ordinary  possessions.  Three  things  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  this  case  :  i. 
The  seat  of  the  infirmity.  This  was  the 
mind  ;  for  it  is  said  that  she  had  a  spirit  of 
infirmity.  2.  The  cause  of  it.  This  was  Sa¬ 
tan  ;  for  in  v.  16,  Christ  represents  her  as 
having  been  bound  by  Satan,  eighteen 
years.  3.  Its  effects.  This  was  a  paralysis 
of  nervous  energies,  a  relaxation  of  muscles 


and  ligaments  of  the  back,  by  which  the 
trunk  is  held  erect,  so  that  the  body  fell  for¬ 
ward;  and  a  depressed,  melancholic  state 
of  mind.  Her  disease  was  both  physical 
and  mental.  Eighteen  years — Her  infirmity 
had  become  chronic,  confirmed  and  incur¬ 
able  by  its  long  continuance.  And  was 
bowed  together ,  and  could  in  no  wise  lift  up 
herself—  Doubled  up,  or  rather  bent  down. 
This  bodily  infirmity  resembles  the  disease 
of  sin:  1.  Like  it,  sin  is  an  unnatural  state. 
2.  It  is  incurable  by  human  means.  3.  It 
disables  men  morally  and  often  physically. 

4.  It  clings  to  us  in  spite  of  all  our  resolu¬ 
tions  and  efforts  to  escape  from  its  bondage. 

5.  It  deprives  us  of  our  liberty  and  of  our 
power  of  will  and  action. 

12.  And  when  fesus  saw  her ,  he  called 
her  to  him — Our  Lord  did  not  wait  for  an 
application  from  the  woman,  or  for  a  mani¬ 
festation  of  her  faith.  He  must  have  seen 
faith  in  her  heart,  or  at  least  a  condition  of 
spirit  favorable  to  faith,  which  is  proved  not 
only  by  her  presence  in  the  synagogue; 
but  more  especially  by  her  prompt  coming 
forward  in  obedience  to  His  call.  Obedi¬ 
ence  to  God  is  one  of  the  best  evidences  of 
the  existence  of  faith  in  the  heart.  Jesus 
helping  the  woman  unasked  shows  how  will¬ 
ing  He  is  to  help  us;  and  it  also  proves  that 
there  is  no  need,  on  our  part,  to  make  Him 
willing,  as  many  suppose.  We  express 
our  willingness  to  accept  His  help,  by  com¬ 
ing  unto  Him.  And  said  unto  her — As  she 
came,  Woman ,  thou  art  loosed from  thine  in¬ 
firmity — Unchained,  set  free.  She  was  im¬ 
mediately  and  permanently  set  free.  This 
woman  is  represented  here  as  having  been 
bound  with  her  infirmity,  as  with  a  chain. 
Sickness  is  virtually  a  bondage.  It  deprives 
us  of  our  liberty  and  power  to  go  where  we 
choose,  and  to  do  as  we  please,  as  we  are 
accustomed  to  do  when  we  are  well.  What 
an  expressive  type  this  woman’s  infirmity 
is  of  the  bondage  of  sin,  of  intemperate 
and  incontinent  habits,  as  well  as  other 
evil  habits,  from  which  Jesus  only  can  free 
us. 

13.  And  he  laid  his  hands  on  her — The 
object  of  this  was:  1.  To  draw  attention  to 
Himself  as  the  source  of  the  cure.  2.  To 
impart  healing  virtue  unto  her.  3.  To 
strengthen  and  confirm  her  faith.  And 
immediately  she  was  made  straight — She 
was  able  to  stand  upright.  This  was  evi¬ 
dence  that  she  was  cured.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  circumstances  which  prove  that  the 
healing  was  miraculous :  1.  The  infirmity 
was  of  eighteen  years’  standing.  2.  It  was 
incurable  by  human  means.  3.  The  res¬ 
toration  was  instantaneous.  Although  the 
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cure  occurred  in  a  moment,  there  were 
stages:  1,  He  saw  her.  2,  He  called  her. 
3,  He  touched  her.  4,  He  healed  her. 
The  spiritual  healing  also  proceeds  by  de¬ 
grees,  most  of  which  are  preparatory  to  the 
healing  itself. 

14.  And  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue — The 
executive  officer  of  the  synagogue,  the  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  college  of  elders.  Answered 
— In  response  to  the  miracle  of  Jesus. 
With  indignation — Not  from  real  regard 
for  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath,  but  because 
the  people  were  led  to  honor  Christ  by  the 
miracle.  His  object  was  to  excite  hatred 
against  Jesus  among  the  people.  Because  Je¬ 
sus  had  healed  on  the  Sabbath  day — The  rul¬ 
er  regarded  the  act  of  healing  as  work  done, 
but  it  was  not  work  in  the  ordinary  sense. 
Jesus  spoke  a  few  words  and  touched  the 
woman;  and  the  woman  straightened  her¬ 
self  up — that  was  all.  There  are  six  days 
in  which  7tien  ought  to  work — All  true,  but 
the  ruler  made  a  wrong  application  of  the 
law.  In  them  therefore  come  and  be  healed , 
and  not  on  the  Sabbath  day — The  ruler  did 
not  dare  to  censure  Jesus,  or  reproach  the 
woman  directly,  but  he  addressed  his  re¬ 
proof  to  the  people,  and  yet  he  meant  Jesus 
and  the  woman ;  the  one  for  healing  and 
the  other  for  allowing  herself  to  be  healed 
on  the  Sabbath  day.  Men  are  often  oppos¬ 
ed  to  good  being  done,  because  it  is  not 
done  in  their  own  way. 


15.  And  the  Lord  answered  .  .  .  Thou 
hypocrite — Literally,  Ye  hypocrites.  Jesus 
speaks  of  this  man  as  a  representative  of  a 
class.  Doubtless  there  were  others  present 
on  that  occasion  who,  like  the  ruler,  regard¬ 
ed  the  miracle  of  Jesus  as  a  violation  of  the 
Sabbath.  A  hypocrite  is  one  who  acts  a 
part  by  professing  to  be  what  he  is  not. 
This  man  acted  the  hypocrite,  by  making 
his  zeal  for  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  the 
pretext  for  his  opposition  to  Jesus.  Doth 
not  each  one  of  you  on  the  sabbath  loose  his 
ox  or  his  ass,  etc. — This  is  a  work  of  mer¬ 
cy  or  necessity,  which  is  not  included  in 
the  prohibitions  of  the  fourth  command¬ 
ment,  but  is  allowed  to  be  done.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  Saviour  during  His  public  min¬ 
istry  was  to  restore  the  positive  sanctity  of 
the  Sabbath  which  consists  in  doing  good. 
In  His  time  it  was  too  negative,  consisting 
in  abstaining  from  things  forbidden. 

16.  And  ought  not  this  woman ,  etc. — 
There  are  several  forcible  contrasts  in  this 
part  of  Jesus’  reply:  1,  The  woman  and  an 
ox  or  ass.  2,  The  bonds  of  Satan  and  the 
halter  of  the  stall.  3,  Eighteen  years  of 
suffering  and  a  few  hours  of  discomfort. 
Daughter  of  Abraham — So  called,  because 
she  was  in  covenant  with  God  and  a  believ¬ 
er.  Whom  Satan  hath  bound — Deprived 
of  freedom  of  action. 

17.  Were  ashamed — Were  silenced.  Re¬ 
joiced — Because  the  truth  was  victorious. 


IL/LrU STR ATI  VE  AND  SUGGESTIVE. 

BY  EEV.  D.  W.  EBBERT. 


Verse  n.  There  was  a  woman  which 
had  a  spirit  of  infirmity  eighteen  years. 

This  woman,  no  doubt,  often  raised  the 
question,  “  Why  do  I  thus  suffer  ?  ”  She  is 
a  “daughter  of  Abraham,”  yet  her  kinship 
to  the  “  father  of  the  faithful  ”  will  not  ex¬ 
empt  her  from  affliction.  Whilst  we  may 
have  infirmities,  we  need  not  bear  them 
alone.  Paul,  suffering  from  the  “  thorn  ” 
in  his  flesh,  found  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  endure  the  buf- 
fetings  of  Satan.  The  Christian  is  always 
safely  led  whether  over  the  path  of  tribu¬ 
lation  or  by  that  way  where  there  be  but 
little  affliction,  provided  the  Lord  be  the 
leader.  No  matter  how  Satan  may  afflict 
the  body,  he  cannot  touch  the  “  life  ”  of 
Job,  for  that  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord, 
who  is  “  able  to  keep  it  against  that  day.” 
If  the  purpose  is  to  win  victories  for  the 
truth,  then  patient  suffering  may  become  a 
pulpit  from  which  to  proclaim  the  gospel 
for  the  great  glory  of  God.  Elizabeth 
Walbridge,  “  the  dairyman’s  daughter,” 
was  an  invalid  and  lived  a  life  quiet  and 
unromantic  in  all  Christian  endurance. 


Yet  in  a  hundred  languages  her  life  has 
testified  to  the  riches  of  Christ’s  grace  and 
glory.  “  Tribulation  worketh  patience  ;  and 
patience,  experience;  and  experience, 
hope.”  Faith  shrinks  no  more  from  trial 
than  the  gold  fears  the  crucible.  May  not 
the  recollection  of  past  sufferings  enhance 
the  bliss  of  the  glorified  ? 

And  was  bowed  together ,  and  could  in  no 
wise  lift  up  herself.  What  a  type  of  the 
helplessness  of  the  sinner  !  He  is  bound 
to  himself  and  bent  towards  the  earthly  and 
withal  helpless  to  help  himself.  There  may 
be  at  times  a  strong  desire  to  be  different, 
but  there  may  also  be  the  unwillingness  to 
ask  for  relief  of  Him  who  is  able  to  deliver 
from  the  bonds  of  sin.  The  most  pitiable 
people  are  those  who  are  the  “willing  ser¬ 
vants  of  sin.”  Let  the  sinner  cry  unto  the 
Lord  and  his  soul  shall  be  set  at  liberty 
from  the  thraldom  of  this  "  present  evil 
age.” 

Verse  12.  When  Jesus  saw  her,  he  called 
.  .  .  and  said  .  .  .  Woman,  Thou  art 
loosed  from  thy  infirmity.  An  aged  colored 
man  was  slowly  making  his  way  through 
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deep  snow  to  the  church  on  a  Sunday 
morning.  A  passer-by  said  to  him,  “  Uncle, 
why  do  you  venture  out  this  cold  morn¬ 
ing  ?  ”  “  Well,  massa,  de  fac*  is,  de  Lord 

may  hab  a  blessin’  for  His  people  dis 
mornin’ ;  and  if  I’se  not  dar  I  will  miss  it.’' 
That  Jesus  observes  His  worshipers  cannot 
be  questioned.  No  matter  how  they  may  be 
afflicted,  He  can  adjust  the  blessing  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  need.  This  woman  of  the  les¬ 
son,  though  grievously  afflicted,  frequented 
the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord.  The  Lord  and 
she  met  in  the  synagogue.  “  He  called 
her  ;  ”  then  He  knows  us  by  name  and  per¬ 
sonally  is  interested  in  the  helpless  sinner 
seeking  help.  There  are  too  many 
who  are  affrighted  at  His  gentle  call  and  go 
away  from  Him.  He  has  announced  de¬ 
liverance  to  the  captives ;  then  let  the  cap¬ 
tives  believe  and  enjoy  the  offered  free¬ 
dom. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  had  resolved  to 
liberate  the  forty  million  serfs  in  Russia. 
He  referred  the  question  to  his  Council, 
who,  after  deliberating  six  months,  decided 
that  it  was  not  expedient  to  free  the  serfs. 
But  the  Emperor  called  his  guards  and  at 
midnight  issued  a  proclamation  that  every 
slave  in  Russia  was  forever  set  free.  All 
the  slaves  of  the  Empire  believed  the  proc¬ 
lamation.  They  have  been  free  ever  since. 
Had  they  not  believed  it,  they  would  never 
have  received  the  benefits  of  freedom. 
Often  we  are  held  in  bondage  through  fear, 
when  we  might  be  free. 

Verse  13.  She  was  made  straight  and 
glorified  God.  This  is  what  all  of  us  should 
render  as  a  return  for  the  blessings  the 
Lord  has  conferred.  High  in  an  ancient 
belfry  there  is  a  clock,  and  once  a  week  the 
old  sexton  winds  it  up,  but  it  has  neither 
dial  plate  nor  hands.  The  pendulum 
swings,  and  there  it  goes,  ticking  day  and 
night,  unnoticed  and  useless.  What  that 
clock  is  in  its  dark  chamber,  keeping  time 
to  itself,  but  never  showing  it,  is  the  relig¬ 
ion  of  too  many.  God  is  pleased  with  that 
gratitude  which  is  both  an  expression  of 
appreciation  of  mercy  conferred,  and  a 
witness  to  the  mighty  power  of  God  in  for¬ 
giving  sin  and  healing  our  maladies. 

Verse  14.  The  ruler  of  the  synagogue 
answered  with  indignation ,  because  that 
Jesus  healed  on  the  Sabbath  day ,  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  be  zealous  in  some  things  and  cold 
in  other  things ;  as  Mount  Hecla  is  covered 
with  snow  on  one  side,  when  it  burns  and 
casts  out  cinders  on  the  other.  “  To  make 
conscience  of  one  duty  and  not  of  another 
is  to  make  true  conscience  of  neither.”  It 
is  easy  to  quibble,  but  quibbling  is,  never¬ 
theless,  a  mean  business,  which  deserves 
the  severest  reprimand. 

Verse  15.  The  Lord  then  answered,  Thou 


hypocrite.  In  1609,  Cawdray  wrote:  “As 
it  availeth  a  man  nothing  at  all  to  the  relief 
of  his  poverty  to  have  false  coin  in  his 
purse  ;  it  must  be  good,  current  money, 
otherwise  it  doth  the  more  endanger  him¬ 
self  and  openeth  a  gap  to  his  utter  destruc¬ 
tion  :  even  so  a  fair  tongue  with  a  foul 
heart  is  false  coin  ;  it  will  help  no  man  if 
he  say  he  hateth  sin,  and  yet  loveth  it  in 
his  heart,  for  in  so  doing  he  condemneth 
himself.” 

Verse  16.  Ought  not  this  woman,  being  a 
daughter  of  Abraham  who7n  Satan  hath 
bou7id  be  loosed  ?  There  appear  three  rea¬ 
sons  for  Jesus  healing  the  woman  :  first,  her 
pitiable  condition;  second,  her  relation¬ 
ship,  being  “  a  daughter  of  Abraham  ;  ” 
and  third,  because  of  being  “  bound  by 
Satan.”  Jesus  Christ  came  to  set  the  cap¬ 
tives  free  and  to  destroy  the  works  of  the 
devil.  Mischief  invariably  follows  the 
works  of  the  devil,  but  Jesus  Christ  can 
unbind  and  save  even  to  the  uttermost 
them  that  call  upon  Him.  This  is  lawful 
Sunday  work  to  aid  in  setting  free  those 
bound  by  Satan  with  cords  of  evil  tempers 
and  passions. 

Verse  17.  His  adversaries  were  ashamed, 
a7id  all  the  people  rejoiced.  The  glorious 
works  performed  by  Jesus  will  both  rejoice 
His  own  people  and  completely  defeat  the 
carping  adversaries.  No  opposer  to  the 
truth  can  ultimately  rejoice.  Truly  Jesus 
is  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Saviour  of  men. 


Lesson  Points. 

V.  10.  Attendance  upon  the  regular 
means  of  grace  affords  the  best  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  bestowing  and  receiving  blessings. 

V.  11.  The  presence  of  human  suffering 
is  a  time  to  do  good. 

Vs.  12,  13.  By  voice  and  touch  we  should 
seek  to  relieve  the  spiritually  bound.  These 
two  go  together. 

V.  14.  There  are  those  who  are  more 
concerned  in  others  keeping  the  letter  than 
doing  the  spirit  of  the  Sabbath. 

V.  15.  True  obedience  to  the  spirit  of 
rules,  is  of  utmost  importance. 

V.  16.  Especially  should  we  seek  to  re¬ 
store  those  of  the  household  of  faith. 
Works  of  mercy  peculiarly  fit  the  Sabbath. 

V.  17.  Hypocrites  will  be  unmasked  and 
the  righteous  made  glad  at  the  judgment. 


Lawful  Work  on  the  Sabbath. 

I.  What  it  is:  i),  teachmg,  v.  10;  2), 
healmg,  v.  13  ;  3),  rebukmg  objectors,  v.  15. 

II.  How:  1),  voice,  v.  12  ;  2),  touch,  v.  13. 

III.  Reasons:  i),  distress,  vs.  11,  15  ;  2),  re¬ 
lationship,  v.  16;  3),  destruction  of  Satan's 
works ,  v.  16.  IV.  Results,  v.  17. 
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Lesson  II. 


Sixth  Sunday  after  Trinity.  July  13,  1890. 


THE  GREAT  SUPPER.— Luke  14 :  15-24. 


16  And  when  one  of  them  that  sat  at  meat  with 
him  heard  these  things,  he  said  unto  him.  Blessed  is 
he  that  shall  eat  bread  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 

16  Then  said  he  unto  him,  A  certain  man  made  a 
great  supper  and  bade  many  : 

17  And  sent  his  servant  at  supper  time  to  say  to 
them  that  were  bidden,  Come  ;  for  all  things  are  now 
rsftdy* 

18  And  they  all  with  one  consent  began  to  make 
excuse.  The  first  said  unto  him,  I  have  bought  a 
piece  of  ground,  and  I  must  needs  go  and  see  it;  I 
pray  thee  have  me  excused. 

19  And  another  said,  I  have  bought  five  yoke  of 
oxen,  and  I  go  to  prove  them  :  I  pray  thee  have  me 
excused. 

GOLDEN  TEXT. 

Blessed  is  he  that  shall  eat  bread 
in  the  kingdom  of  God. — Luke  14 :  15. 


20  And  another  said,  I  have  married  a  wife,  and 
therefore  I  cannot  come. 

21  So  that  servant  came  and  shewed  his  lord  the-e 
things  Then  the  master  of  the  house  being  angry 
said  to  his  servant,  Go  out  quickly  into  the  streets 
and  lanes  of  the  city,  and  bring  in  hi'her  the  poor 
and  the  halt,  and  the  maimed,  and  the  blind. 

22  And  the  servant  said,  Lord,  it  is  done  as  thou 
hast  commanded,  and  yet  there  is  room. 

23  And  the  lord  said  unto  the  servant,  Gp  out  into 
the  highways  and  hedges,  and  compel  them  to  come 
in,  that  my  house  may  be  filled. 

24  For  I  say  unto  you,  That  none  of  those  men 
which  were  bidden  shall  taste  of  my  supper. 

DAILY  READINGS. 

M.  Luke  14:  16-24.  T.  Matt.  22:  1-14.  W.  Prov. 
9:  1-12.  Th.  Isa  25:  1-12.  F.  Acts  10  :  24-48.  S 
Rev.  21  :  1-17.  Su.  John  6  :  36-68. 


Catechism. 

Question  18.  "Who,  then,  is  that  mediator,  who  is  in  one  person  both  very  God,  and  a  real, 
righteous  man  ? 

Answer .  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  “who  of  God  is  made  unto  us  wisdom  and  righteousness, 
and  sanctification  and  redemption. ’’ 


Questions  on  the  Lesson. 

BY  BEV.  J.  E.  HIESTEB,  D.D. 


What  is  the  topic  of  the  lesson?  Repeat  the 
Golden  Text.  Recite  the  Catechism.  Where  did 
Jesus  go  after  the  miracle  of  our  last  lesson?  Whom 
did  He  visit  by  the  way?  Why  did  He  leave  Jerusa¬ 
lem  so  soon  ?  To  what  part  of  the  country  did  He 
escape  ?  With  whom  did  He  dine  there  ?  (V.  1.)  15. 
What  occasioned  the  Parable  of  the  Great  Supper  ? 
What  was  the  object  of  his  exclamation?  What  did 
he  mean  by  the  kingdom  of  God  ?  16.  What  was  the 
purpose  of  Jesus  in  replying  to  the  utterance  of  His 
fellow-guest?  Who  is  represented  by  the  “cenain 
man  ”  in  the  parable?  What  by  the  Great  Supper? 
How  are  the  Gospel-blessings  like  a  feast?  Who 
were  and  are  Invited  to  the  feast  ?  How  are  people 
now  invited?  17.  Who  is  represented  by  the  ser¬ 
vant?  What  is  represented  by  the  supper-time?  Why 
was  a  second  invitation  sent  out?  Why  were  the 
guests  to  come  without  delay  ?  What  was  meant  by 
all  things  being  ready?  What  things  are  ready  for 
us?  18.  How  was  the  invitation  treated?  How  was 


this  unanimity  brought  about?  What  does  their  bag¬ 
ging  off  imply?  What  was  the  real  reason  for  not 
coming?  What  shows  that  the  excuse  of  the  first 
was  groundless  ?  What  class  of  men  does  he  repre¬ 
sent?  What  hindered  him  from  coming?  19.  What 
excuse  had  the  second  ?  What  proves  that  he  was 
without  excuse?  What  class  of  men  does  he  repre¬ 
sent?  20.  What  was  the  excuse  of  the  third  ?  Was 
his  excuse  good?  What  class  does  he  represent? 
21.  What  did  the  master  tell  the  servant  to  do  next  ? 
Why  was  he  to  go  quickly?  Who  are  represented  bv 
the  poor,  etc.?  22.  What  does  the  fact  that  there 
was  room  for  more  show?  23.  What  is  meant  by  the 
highways  and  hedges  ?  How  were  they  compelled  to 
come  in?  24.  What  sentence  was  pronounced  on  the 
rejectors?  Why?  How  long  should  they  be  ex¬ 
cluded?  Practical  Suggestions. — 1.  God’s  pro¬ 
vision  and  invitation  are  for  all.  2.  There  is  no  ex¬ 
cuse  for  not  being  a  Christian.  3  Our  everlasting 
destiny  depends  upon  our  choice  and  decision. 


Notes  on  the  Lesson. 

Time  and  Place. — December,  a.d.  29.  Perea,  beyond  the  Jordan,  near  Bethabara. 
15.  Blessed  is  he  that,  &c. — The  Jews  believed  that  the  Messiah  would  begin  His  reign  with 
a  great  feast.  16.  A  certain  man — God  the  Father.  Great  supper— The  rich  provision  of 
the  Gospel.  Bade  many — Invited  many  guests.  17.  Sent  his  servant — Representing 
Christ,  John  the  Baptist,  &c.  At  supper  time — Representing  the  fulness  of  time.  18.  With 
one  consent — Unanimously.  Began  to  make  excuses  Excuses  under  such  circumstances 
were  in  the  East  highly  insulting.  Have  me  excused — Acknowledging  the  obligation  to 
attend.  19.  Prove  them — Try  them.  20.  Cannot  come — Will  not  come.  21.  Go  out 
quickly— Because  the  feast  is  ready.  Streets  and  lanes — Where  the  poor  were  to  be  found. 
Maimed,  &c. — Publicans  and  sinners.  22.  Yet  there  is  room — Enough  for  all.  23.  High¬ 
ways  and  hedges — Gentile  nations.  24.  None — God  punishes  contempt. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  LESSON. 

BY  REV.  J.  E.  HIESTER,  D.D. 


Soon  after  the  miracle  in  our  last  lesson, 
Jesus  went  to  Jerusalem  to  attend  the  Feast 
of  Dedication,  visiting  Martha  and  Mary 
at  Bethany  by  the  way.  On  account  of 
His  teachings  at  Jerusalem,  the  Jews  sought 
to  arrest  Him,  but  He  escaped  to  Betha- 
bara,  beyond  the  Jordan.  While  there, 
Jesus  accepted  an  invitation  to  dine  with  a 
Pharisee,  on  the  Sabbath  day.  During  the 
meal,  one  of  the  guests  at  the  table  ex¬ 
claimed,  Blessed  is  he  that  shall  eat  bread 
in  the  kingdom  of  God.  This  exclamation 
led  Jesus  to  speak  the  Parable  of  the  Great 
Supper,  which  is  the  subject  of  our  lesson 
for  to-day. 

15.  And  when  one  of  them  that  sat  at 
meat  with  him — Reclined  at  the  table  in 
the  house  of  the  Pharisee,  who  had  invited 
Jesus  and  others  to  a  feast.  Heard  these 
things — The  table  talk  of  Jesus  reported  in 
verses  2-14,  which  had  been  occasioned  by 
the  strife  among  the  invited  guests,  for  the 
chief  seats  at  the  table.  Blessed  is  he  that 
shall  eat  bread  in  the  kingdom  of  God. — 
The  conversation  was  becoming  uncom¬ 
fortably  personal  and  hence  this  pious 
ejaculation  may  have  been  made,  for  the 
purpose  of  changing  the  topic.  By  the 
kingdom  of  God  he  meant,  either  the  king¬ 
dom  of  glory  in  the  world  to  come,  or  the 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah  in  this  world, 
probably  the  latter.  The  Jews  expected 
that  the  Messiah  would  inaugurate  His 
reign  with  a  great  and  joyous  feast. 

16.  Then  said  he  unto  him — Jesus  in 

His  reply  agrees  with  this  guest,  but  di¬ 
rects  his  attention  to  the  danger  of  neg¬ 
lecting  to  accept  the  invitation  thereunto. 
A  certain  man — This  certain  man  repre¬ 
sented  God  the  Father,  who  founded  the 
kingdom,  enacted  the  laws  for  its  govern¬ 
ment,  and  prepared  the  feast  of  good 
things,  for  His  own  glory  and  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  His  subjects.  Made  a  great  suf¬ 
fer—  This  great  supper  is  God’s  rich  pro¬ 
vision  of  mercy  and  grace  for  the  salvation 
of  men,  which  He  made  through  Christ,  in 
His  kingdom — the  blessings  of  the  gospel. 
It  is  compared  to  a  feast :  1.  Because  there 
are  good  things  to  be  enjoyed  there  ;  2. 
Because  social  fellowship  is  connected 
therewith ;  3.  Because  it  produces  great 
joy.  It  is  called  great:  1.  In  view  of  the 
greatness  of  Him  who  prepared  it ;  2. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  was  prepared  for 
the  whole  world;  3.  In  view  of  the  cost 
which  was  involved  in  its  preparation  ;  4. 
In  view  of  the  great  abundance  of  bless¬ 
ings  offered  to  man  ;  5.  In  view  of  the 
happy  effects  on  its  participants.  And  bade 
many— Invited  many ;  first,  the  representa¬ 


tives  of  the  theocracy,  the  rulers,  the 
priests,  the  elders,  the  scribes,  the  religious 
classes,  and  especially  those  who  were 
waiting  for  the  redemption  of  Israel ;  then, 
the  publicans  and  sinners,  the  outcasts  of 
Jewish  society,  whom  the  upper  classes 
despised;  and  last  of  all,  the  Gentiles, 
whom  the  Jews  regarded  and  treated  as 
barbarians.  In  our  day  the  invited  guests 
represent  all  who  have  been  trained  in 
Christian  families,  in  the  Christian  Church 
and  in  the  Sunday-school ;  and  all  those  to 
whom  the  gospel  has  been  preached.  They 
have  been  invited  again  and  again  by  the 
privileges  and  blessings  which  they  enjoy. 

17.  And  sent  his  servant — The  servant 
represents  Christ,  but  the  meaning  is  not 
confined  to  Him.  The  whole  order  of 
messengers,  who  speak  in  His  name  and 
for  Him,  is  included  in  the  term  ;  especially 
John  the  Baptist.  At  suffer  time — This 
expression  stands  for  the  fulness  of  time  in 
which  Christ  came.  To  say  to  them  that 
were  bidden ,  Come — To  those  who  were 
invited  to  the  feast,  and  who  had  accepted 
the  invitation.  It  was,  and  is  still,  an  Ori¬ 
ental  custom,  some  time  before  the  supper, 
to  send  out  a  servant  to  invite  guests  to  the 
feast;  and  just  before  the  supper,  to  send 
him  out  again  to  inform  the  invited  guests 
that  the  feast  is  ready,  and  to  remind  them 
of  their  promises  to  attend.  Our  past 
promises  and  engagements  are  urgent 
reasons  why  we  should  obey  God’s  call 
without  delay.  For  all  things  are  now 
ready — The  preparations  for  the  feast  were 
all  completed,  and  the  host  was  waiting  for 
the  arrival  of  the  guests.  Spiritually  every¬ 
thing  is  on  hand  now,  for  which  ages  had 
been  waiting,  and  for  the  preparation  of 
which  it  required  four  thousand  years. 
God  is  ready,  Christ  is  here,  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  near,  the  Church  is  founded,  means  of 
grace  are  instituted,  a  free  salvation  is  of¬ 
fered  ;  the  divine  gifts  of  pardon,  peace, 
joy,  life  and  blessings  are  promised,  and 
attainable  without  money  and  without 
price.  Nothing  that  is  necessary  to  make 
men  good  and  happy  is  wanting ;  abund¬ 
ant  provisions  have  been  made  for  man’s 
spiritual  wants. 

18.  And  they  all  with  one  consent — Just 
as  if  in  a  caucus  meeting  they  had  unani¬ 
mously  agreed  not  to  attend  the  feast;  but 
no  such  conference  took  place.  Each  one 
followed  his  own  inclination,  which  was 
away  from  the  feast.  This  accounts  for 
their  unanimity.  Their  refusal  sprang  from 
woldliness,  which  consists  in  preferring 
things  temporal  to  things  spiritual.  Began 
to  make  excuses — Began  to  beg  off.  By  this 
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they  acknowledged  that  they  were  under 
obligations  to  attend  the  feast.  The  ex¬ 
cuses  were  mere  pretexts  behind  which  lay 
concealed  the  real  reason,  which  was  not 
want  of  ability,  but  a  want  of  will.  Want 
of  will  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  religious  ex¬ 
cuses,  for  in  reality  they  are  mere  shifts  to 
get  rid  of  duty.  And  the  first  said  unto 
him ,  I  have  bought  a  piece  of  ground,  and 
I  must  needs  go  and  see  it — This  is  the 
alleged  reason  for  not  coming.  A  few  facts 
will  expose  the  nakedness  and  emptiness 
of  this  excuse  :  1.  He  was  not  required  to 
give  up  his  piece  of  ground  ;  2.  Going  to  the 
feast  would  not  have  interfered  with  his 
land ;  3.  If  he  had  really  cared  to  go,  his 
farm  would  not  have  kept  him  away  ;  4.  He 
might  have  postponed  the  visit  to  his  ground 
till  the  next  day.  Property  may  prove 
a  hindrance  to  us ;  1.  When  we  stand 
aloof  from  religion,  from  fear  that  we  may 
be  required  to  give  a  part  of  it  to  the  Lord  ; 
2.  When  we  fear  that  our  property  may 
become  less  profitable  by  leading  an  honest 
life.  I  fray  thee  have  me  excused — His  re¬ 
fusal  is  polite,  but  heartless. 

19.  And  another  said,  I  have  bought  five 
yoke  of  oxen,  etc. — This  man  was  a  busi¬ 
ness  man.  I  go  to  prove  them — He  was  on 
the  point  of  starting  for  this  purpose,  and 
had  no  time  for  supper  parties.  He  repre¬ 
sents  a  class  of  men  who  are  too  busy  with 
the  affairs  of  the  world  to  attend  to  religion 
and  to  their  souls.  This  man’s  excuse  is 
no  excuse  whatever,  for  he  might  have 
proved  his  oxen  the  next  day. 


20.  And  another  said ,  I  have  married  a 
wife,  and  therefore  I  cannot  come — This 
man  regards  the  invitation  as  inoppor¬ 
tune  and  intrusive,  and  hence  refuses  to 
come,  without  asking  to  be  excused.  He 
represents  a  class  of  men  whose  domestic 
enjoyments  and  social  relations  are  to  them 
a  hindrance  in  the  way  of  religion. 

21.  Go  quickly — The  feast  is  ready  and  no 
guests — no  time  is  to  be  lost.  Into  the  streets 
and  lanes — The  wider  streets  and  by-ways. 
Bring  in  hither  the  poor,  etc. — By  these-  are 
meant  the  masses  of  the  Jewish  people. 

22.  Lord ,  it  is  done  as  thou  hast  com¬ 
manded — The  servant  anticipated  the  will 
of  his  Lord.  And  yet  there  is  roo?n — The 
house  was  not  full ;  there  were  yet  vacant 
seats  at  the  tables.  Millions  have  been  saved, 
and  yet  there  is  room  in  the  Church  and  in 
heaven.  What  a  rebuke  the  largeness  of 
heaven  is  to  the  narrow-mindedness  of 
sects  and  parties  on  earth. 

23.  Go  out  into  the  highways  and  hedges 

— Reference  is  here  had  to  the  calling  of 
the  Gentiles.  And  compel  them  to  come  in 
— Not  by  force,  but  by  arguments,  by  per¬ 
suasions,  by  entreaties,  by  earnest  efforts, 
by  the  attractiveness  of  the  feast  and  by 
the  love  of  Christ.  This  is  the  kind  of 
compulsion  that  fills  our  churches  and 
heaven. 

24.  None  of  those  men  shall  taste  my 
supper — They  exclude  themselves  forever 
by  their  rejection  of  His  invitation. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  AND  SUGGESTIVE. 

BY  REV.  D.  W.  EBBERT. 


Verse  15.  When  otie  of  the7ii  that  sat  at 
meat  with  him  heard  these  thmgs,  he  said 
u7ito  hwi,  Blessed  is  he  that  shall  eat  bread 
in  the  kingdo77i  of  God.  It  was  a  privilege 
to  sit  at  meat  with  Jesus,  yet  there  were 
guests  whose  only  response  to  His  gracious 
“table  talk”  was  a  mere  pious  ejaculation 
like  that  of  this  verse,  “A  pure  sentiment¬ 
alism,  holy  humbug,  or — to  use  the  expres¬ 
sive  modern  word — absolute  cant.”  Too 
many  take  it  for  granted  that  they  will  be  at 
the  banquet  of  the  kingdom,  though  they 
have  been  all  the  time  declining  the  in¬ 
vitations.  Let  such  take  warning,  for  those 
who  reject  the  invitations  to  the  feast  will 
never  taste  of  its  provisions,  no  matter  how 
fervent  their  words  descriptive  of  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  the  guests. 

Verse  16.  A  certam  7 71  a 71  7nade  a  great 
suffer  and  bade  77ia7iy.  “  This  is  the  Gospel 
which  God  has  provided  for  mankind  sin¬ 
ners.  Great  preparations  had  to  be  made 
before  it  was  available  for  man.  The  law 


which  we  had  broken  had  to  be  satisfied ; 
the  penalty  which  we  had  incurred  had  to 
be  endured;  the  obedience  in  which  we  had 
failed  had  to  be  rendered.  To  accomplish 
this,  it  was  needed  that  the  Son  of  God 
should  take  human  nature  into  union  with 
His  deity,  should  tabernacle  for  a  season 
on  the  earth,  should  be  crucified  and  buried, 
should  rise  again  from  the  dead  and  enter 
into  glory  ;  and  it  was  on  the  ground  of  the 
perfection  and  sufficiency  of  the  work,  that 
the  invitation  went  forth.  This  was  the 
preparation,  and  the  gospel  thus  procured 
for  us  is  a  feast.”  (W.  M.  Taylor,  D.  D.) 

Verse  17.  He  se7it  his  servant  at  suffer 
tune  to  say  to  the77i  that  were  bidden,  Co77te, 
for  all  thmgs  are  now  ready.  A  custom 
prevailed  in  the  East  for  the  entertainer  to 
send  notice  by  a  servant  to  intended  guests 
of  his  intended  feast.  Then  if  the  invitation 
was  accepted,  “  at  supper  time ’’ came  the 
servant  to  notify  all  things  to  be  in  readiness. 
Gospel  invitations  should  be  as  personal  as 
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social  ones  are.  A  general  invitat’on  from 
a  friend  to  come  around  sometime  and  dine 
with  him  is  not  likely  to  bring  you  to  his 
table.  But  if  he  fix  the  day  and  hour  you 
will  go.  Teacher,  make  your  invitations  to 
the  gospel  feast  personal.  The  world’s 
greatest  need  is  hearty,  persistent,  urgent  in¬ 
vitations  from  consecrated  servants  of  God. 

Verse  18.  And  they  all  with  07ie  co7isent 
bega7i  to  77iake  excuse.  There  could  have 
been  no  sincerity  in  consenting  to  come  to 
the  feast.  To  be  asked  to  be  excused  was 
simply  an  affront  to  the  entertainer  and  an 
ungrateful  return  for  the  preparation  made. 
Dr.  Thain  Davidson  said  one  day  to  a  re¬ 
spectable  tradesman/'  When  are  you  going 
to  think  about  eternity  and  come  to  the 
house  of  God  ?  ”  The  tradesman  replied, 
“I  know,  sir,  I  ought  to  come;  but  it’s  no 
use;  my  mind  is  so  full  of  business,  I  can 
think  of  nothing  else.’’  An  excuse  differs 
greatly  from  a  reaso7i.  A  “  reason  ”  leads 
to  a  conclusion,  an  “excuse”  follows  a 
conclusion.  An  excuse  is  almost  always 
a  mere  invention. 

Verses  1 8,  19.  I  pray  thee  have  77ie  ex¬ 
cused.  An  awful  prayer  to  utter  to  be  ex¬ 
cused  from  enjoyment  of  eternal  life  and 
the  joys  of  heaven.  The  man  who  pre¬ 
ferred  his  field  to  the  supper  will  tire  of  his 
possession  after  a  while  ;  and  the  man  so 
interested  in  proving  his  oxen  will  discover 
“he  cannot  make  a  heaven  out  of  five  yoke 
of  oxen ;  ”  and  he  who  had  married  a  wife, 
when  bereavement  comes  will  find  domes¬ 
tic  happiness  is  not  heaven.  If  you  want 
an  excuse  the  smallest  thing  will  give  stuff 
enough  to  weave  it  from.  If  there  be  the 
will  to  come  to  the  gospel  feast  there  will 
be  the  way.  “Ye  will  not  come  unto  me, 
that  ye  might  have  life.”  To  ask  to  be 
excused  means  really  that  you  care  nothing 
either  for  the  banquet  or  the  Lord. 

Verse  20.  Go  out  quickly  into  the  streets 
a7id  la7ies  of  the  city  a7id  brhig  in  hither  the 
poor ,  and  the  77iaimed  a7id  the  halt  a7id  blmd. 
God  not  only  provides  the  feast,  but  supplies 
the  table  with  guests.  God’s  table  will  be 
furnished  with  guests.  How  shall  this  be 
done  ?  Go  out  after  them.  Did  we  give  feet 
to  our  prayers,  there  would  be  more  invita¬ 
tions  offered  and  accepted.  There  is  a  spe¬ 
cial  freeness  and  fullness  in  the  invitation. 
No  matter  how  wretched  people  are  they 
are  not  excluded.  The  natural  disposition 
is  to  limit  the  offer  of  salvation.  Let  not  men 
limit  the  invitation  to  one  class  alone.  Our 
work  is  not  done  when  the  king’s  purpose 
is  declared,  but  we  should  labor  to  “  bring 
in  hither  ”  to  the  Sunday-school  and  church 
services.  That  church  will  be  successful 
that  goes  quickly  and  all  the  time  after  the 
Lord’s  intended  guests. 

Verse  23.  Yet  there  is  rooTn.  When  shall 


we  stop  our  personal  work  ?  Only  when  the 
table  is  filled  with  guests.  But  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  gospel  are  so  abundant  and  the 
banquet  room  so  large  that  the  feast  is 
neither  consumed  nor  the  guests’  chamber 
filled.  The  opportunity  is  precious,  but  it  is 
fleeting. 

Verse  23.  Go  out  .  .  .  and  co77ip el  the7n 
to  co77ie  in ,  that  77iy  house  77iay  be  filled. 

“  The  ease  of  saints  is  the  narcotic  of  the 
church.”  The  servant  must  keep  goingout, 
and  continue  bringing  in,  constraining  the 
hesitating  ones  to  come.  Did  we  all  do  this 
our  Sunday-schools  and  churches  would  be 
crowded  by  those  who  would  flock  “  as  the 
doves  to  their  window.”  God’s  house  will 
be  filled  and  there  will  be  servants  who  will 
and  do  go  out  for  the  guests.  Be  thou  one 
of  the  going  out  and  bringing  in  kind,  desir¬ 
ing  to  see  the  fruit  of  your  efforts. 

Verse  24.  No7ie  of  those  Tnen  which  were 
bidden  shall  taste  of  7ny  suffer.  “  Whether, 
therefore,  we  be  saved  or  lost  shall  make 
little  difference,  so  far  as  the  furnishing  of 
heaven  with  guests  is  concerned  ;  but  it  will 
make  an  awful  difference  to  us.  We  shall 
not  be  missed  amid  the  numbers  without 
number  that  people  heaven,  but  oh  !  how 
much’we  shall  miss.”  (W.  M.  Taylor,  D.D.) 

Much  has  been  said  in  our  day  about  a 
continuance  of  probation  after  death.  If  we 
neglect  the  great  salvation,  how  can  we  es¬ 
cape.  The  concluding  portion  of  this  par¬ 
able,  says  Abbott,  “  implies  the  impossibil¬ 
ity  of  future  restoration  of  those  who  have 
received  and  refused  the  gospel  invitation 
in  this  life.”  And  Paul  declares  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans  the  same  truth  of  them  who  have 
not  heard  Christ  preached.  Rom.  1  : 20, 
26 ;  2:1 1-16. 

Eesson  Points. 

Verse  1 5.  Religion  means  more  than  pious 
cant. 

Verses  16,  17.  God  wants  us  to  be  saved, 
and  has  full  provision  in  His  word. 

Verse  18.  But  all  excuses  are  vain  ;  they 
are  mere  pretexts.  They  show  the  love  of 
other  things  to  be  stronger  than  affection 
for  God. 

Verse  21.  Let  our  work  be  done  quickly, 
seeing  the  time  draws  nigh  when  none  can 
work.  Invite,  bring  in,  constrain,  take  no 
thought  of  defeat. 

Verse  23.  God’s  house  will  be  filled.  May 
all  in  our  classes  be  His  guests. 

Verse  24.  The  rejectors  cannot  even  taste 
the  crumbs.  - 

THE  GREAT  SUPPER. 

I.  God’s  Free  Bounty,  vs.  16,  17  ;  II.  De¬ 
clined,  vs.  18-20;  III.  Provided  with 
Guests;  vs.  21-23;  IV.  Not  for  Re¬ 
jectors. 
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Lesson  III.  Seventh  Sunday  after  Trinity.  July  20,  1890 . 


TAKING  UP  THE  CROSS.— Luke  14 :  25-35. 


25  And  there  went  great  multitudes  with  him:  and 
h«  turned,  and  said  unto  them, 

26  If  any  man  come  to  me,  and  hate  not  his  father, 
and  mother,  snd  wife,  and  children,  and  brethren,  ana 
sisters,  yea,  and  his  own  life  also,  he  cannot  be  my 
disciple. 

27  And  whosoever  doth  not  bear  his  cross,  and  come 
after  me,  cannot  be  my  disciple. 

28  For  which  of  you,  intending  to  build  a  tower, 
sitteth  not  down  first,  and  eounteth  the  cost,  whether 
he  have  sufficient  to  finish  itf 

29  Lest  haply,  after  he  hath  laid  the  foundation,  and 
is  not  able  to  finish  it,  all  that  behold  it  begin  to  mock 
him, 

30  Saving.  This  man  began  to  build,  and  was  not 
able  to  finish. 

GOLDEN  TEXT. 

Whosoever  doth  not  hear  his  cross, 
and  come  after  me,  cannot  be  my 
disciple. — Luke  14:  17. 


31  Or  what  king,  going  to  waraeainst  another  king, 
sitteth  not  down  first,  and  consulteth  whether  he  be 
able  with  ten  thousand  to  meet  him  that  cometh 
against  him  with  twenty  thousand? 

32  Or  else,  while  the  other  is  yet  a  great  way  off,  he 
sendeth  an  ambassage,  and  desirelh  conditions  of 
peace. 

33  So  likewise,  whosoever  he  be  of  you  that  for- 
saketh  not  all  that  he  hath,  he  cannot  be  my  dis¬ 
ciple. 

34  Salt  is  good  :  but  if  the  salt  have  lost  his  savour, 
wherewith  shall  it  be  seasoned? 

35  It  is  neither  fit  for  the  land,  nor  yet  for  the 
dunghill ;  but  men  cast  it  out.  He  that  hath  ears  to 
hear,  let  him  hear. 

DAILY  READINGS. 

M.  Luke  14  :  25-35.  T.  Matt.  16  :  13-28.  W.  John 
15:  14-27.  Th.  Mark  10:  28-10.  F.  Matt.  10:  32-42. 
S.  Luke  13  :  23-35.  8u.  Rev.  7 :  9-17. 


Catechism. 

Question  19.  Whence  knowest  thou  this? 

Answer.  From  the  holy  Gospel,  which  God  Himself  revealed  first  in  Paradise;  and  afterwards 
published  by  the  Patriarchs  and  Prophets,  and  was  pleased  to  represent  it  by  the  shadows  of 
sacrifices,  and  the  other  ceremonies  of  the  law  ;  and  lastly  has  accomplished  it  by  His  only  be¬ 
gotten  Son. 

Questions  on  the  Lesson. 


BY  BEV.  J.  E. 

What  is  the  topic  of  the  lesson  ?  Repeat  the  Golden 
Text.  Recite  the  Catechism.  Where  did  Jesus  go 
after  He  left  the  Pharisee’s  house?  Who  followed 
Him?  On  what  subject  did  He  speak  to  the  multi¬ 
tude?  What  is  the  condition  of  true  discipleship? 
25.  How  can  we  account  for  the  presence  of  the  large 
multitude?  What  was  Christ’s  object  in  addressing 
them?  Why  did  the  multitude  misapprehend  the 
following  of  Jesus?  26.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the 
word  “hate”  here?  Has  it  this  meaning  elsewhere? 
What  light  does  Matt.  10:  37  throw  on  it  ?  Does  it  ex¬ 
press  emotion  or  choice  here  ?  What  is  the  first  law 
of  discipleship  here?  What  does  it  mean?  Does 
Christianity  weaken  the  natural  and  social  ties?  What 
is  the  second  law  of  discipleship  here?  What  does  it 
mean?  What  then  is  the  highest  claim  of  all  ?  What 
is  it  to  be  a  disciple  of  Christ?  27.  What  is  meant  by 
the  cross?  To  what  ancient  custom  does  cross-bear¬ 
ing  allude  ?  Of  what  was  the  cross  an  emblem  ?  How 
did  Christ  bear  His  cross  ?  Whose  cross  must  we  bear  ? 

Notes  on  1 


HIESTER,  D.D. 

How?  Why  do  we  need  the  croos?  Of  what  is  bear¬ 
ing  it  a  test?  What  is  it  to  come  after  Jesus?  Why 
cannot  we  be  His  disciples  without  following  Him? 
28.  What  is  meant  by  a  tower?  What  resemblance  is 
there  between  the  erection  of  a  tower  and  the  building 
up  of  a  Christian  character  ?  What  did  Jesus  intend  to 
teach  by  this  parable?  Why  should  we  count  the  cost 
in  advance  ?  29.  What  will  follow  a  temporary  pro¬ 
fession?  30.  Who  are  the  objects  of  contempt? 
31.  What  is  the  second  parable  ?  How  is  the  Chris¬ 
tian  life  like  a  military  life?  What  did  Jesus  design 
to  teach  by  this  parable?  32.  What  is  meant  by  this 
verse?  33.  What  is  meant  by,  “forsake  all’*?  34. 
Who  are  meant  by  the  salt?  What  are  the  qualities 
of  salt?  How  are  Christians  like  it?  35  Why  is  it 
cast  out? 

Practical  Suggestions.— 1.  It  costs  much  to  be  a 
Christian.  2.  It  costs  much  more  not  to  be  a  Chris¬ 
tian.  3.  Christianity  is  worth  infinitely  more  than  it 
costs. 

he  Lesson. 


Time  and  Place. — December,  a.d.  29 ;  Perea,  beyond  the  Jordan.  25.  Great  multitudes 
with  him — Expecting  that  He  would  soon  set  up  His  kingdom.  26.  Hate  not  his  father — 
Love  less  than  Me.  Disciple — Learner,  follower.  27.  His  cross— The  symbol  of  death,  trials 
and  sufferings.  26.  Tower — A  costly  edifice,  a  castle  for  defence.  Counteth  the  cost — 
Makes  an  estimate  of  the  expenses.  29.  Lest  haply — Lest  perhaps.  Mock  him — Laugh  at 
him.  30.  This  man  .  .  .  was  not  able  to  finish — Only  tne  enu  crowms  the  work.  31.  Go¬ 
ing  to  make  war — Governments  investigate  the  strength  of  their  armies  before  going  to  war. 
32.  He  sendeth  ambassage — A  message.  33.  Forsaketh — Giveth  up.  34.  Lost  its  sa¬ 
vour — The  salt  principle.  35.  Men  cast  it  out — Because  it  is  useless. 
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BY  BEY.  J.  E.  HIESTER,  D.D. 


In  the  last  lesson  Jesus  was  dining-  in  the 
house  of  a  leading  Pharisee  on  the  Sabbath 
day,  where  He  spoke  the  parable  of  the 
Great  Supper.  Soon  afterwards  He  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  His  journey  through  Perea,  go¬ 
ing  from  place  to  place,  for  the  purpose  of 
instructing  the  people.  He  spoke  to  large 
multitudes  who  were  following  Him,  on  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  true  discipleship. 
He  dwelt  on  the  self-denials  and  self-sacri¬ 
fices  which  are  involved  in  being  His  disci¬ 
ples,  and  made  the  bearing  of  the  cross, 
which  is  unavoidable  in  His  service,  not  on¬ 
ly  the  condition,  but  also  the  test  of  true  dis¬ 
cipleship. 

25.  And  there  went  great  multitudes  with 
him — The  great  fame  of  Jesus,  His  teach¬ 
ings  and  His  miracles,  the  vague  and  yet 
growing  belief  among  the  masses,  that  He 
might.be  the  Messiah,  and  would  soon  set  up 
His  kingdom,  account  for  the  great  multi¬ 
tudes  who  followed  Him  from  place  to  place, 
at  this  time.  And  he  turned  and  said  unto 
them — The  object  which  Jesus  had  in  view 
in  His  discourse  on  the  present  occasion 
was:  1,  To  correct  the  wrong  expectations 
that  were  cherished  among  the  multitude 
as  to  His  kingdom,  which  was  not  to  be  a 
temporal  kingdom.  2,  To  correct  the  er¬ 
roneous  views  that  prevailed  among  the 
people  as  to  following  Him,  which  was 
much  more  than  joining  the  crowd  and 
walking  behind  Him.  3,  To  test  the  sincerity 
of  the  motives  of  His  many  followers, 
which  were,  for  the  most  part,  selfish  and 
worldly.  4,  To  prevent  a  re-action  which 
would  surely  follow  disappointed  Expecta¬ 
tions  as  a  consequence  of  sifting  tests, 
to  which  they  would  be  subjected.  The 
multitude  on  the  whole  did  not  comprehend 
what  was  involved  in  following  Jesus,  be¬ 
cause  they  were  dreaming  of  Messianic 
triumphs  and  festivities  of  a  temporal  char¬ 
acter. 

26.  If  any  man  come  unto  me,  and  hate 
not  his  father ,  etc — Hate  here  means  love 
less.  The  word  is  frequently  used  in  this 
sense  in  the  Sriptures,  as  for  instance,  when 
it  is  said,  that  “  Leah  was  hated/’  which 
means  that  Leah  was  loved  less  than  Ra¬ 
chel ;  or  when  it  is  said,  ‘‘Jac°b  have  I 
loved,  but  Esau  have  I  hated,”  which  means 
that  Jacob  was  preferred  to  Esau.  That 
this  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  “  hate  ” 
here  is  evident  from  Matt.  10 :  37,  where 
Jesus  says,  “  He  that  loveth  father  or  moth¬ 
er,  son  or  daughter  more  than  me,  is  not 
worthy  of  me.”  It  cannot  mean  hate  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  ;  for  this 
would  contradict  the  general  teachings  of 
Jesus  elsewhere,  and  the  fifth  command¬ 


ment.  The  word  hate  in  the  present  in¬ 
stance  is  not  expressive  so  much  of  emotion, 
as  of  choice.  Christ's  meaning  is,  that  if 
a  choice  is  forced  upon  us  between  Him 
and  our  friends,  we  must  prefer  Him  to 
them.  He  must  be  first  in  our  affections. 
Yea,  and  his  own  life  also — Life  is  the  dear¬ 
est  object  which  a  man  has,  but  even  this 
must  not  stand  between  us  and  Christ,  but 
must  be  given  up,  in  case  it  should  be  nec¬ 
essary.  He  cannot  be  my  disciple — A  learn¬ 
er  and  follower  of  Jesus.  The  object  of 
this  statement  was  to  awaken  in  the  numer¬ 
ous  followers  of  Christ  a  spirit  of  consecra¬ 
tion. 

27.  And  whosoever  doth  not  bear  his  own 
cross — The  sufferings  and  trials  which 
Christ’s  true  followers  have  to  undergo  for 
His  sake.  Allusion  is  here  made  to  the 
Roman  custom,  which  compelled  the  con¬ 
demned  to  bear  his  own  cross  to  the  place 
of  execution.  An  unspeakable  horror  cen¬ 
tered  about  the  cross.  It  meant  far  more 
then  to  them,  than  the  gallows  does  to  us 
now.  It  was  the  emblem  of  all  that  was 
disgraceful  and  cruel.  The  bearing  of  the 
cross  was  a  prophetic  reference  to  Christ’s 
own  crucifixion,  which  illustrates  His  mean¬ 
ing.  He  bore  His  cross  voluntarily,  suffer¬ 
ed  and  died  to  redeem  and  save  the  world. 
1,  To  bear  the  cross  is  to  mortify  the  flesh 
and  deny  ourselves.  2,  Each  must  bear 
his  own  cross  voluntarily.  3,  We  need  the 
cross  to  make  us  better.  4,  The  cross  is  the 
test  of  true  discipleship,  the  bearing  of  which 
proves  that  we  are  Christ’s  disciples  indeed. 
And  come  after  me — Follow  my  example, 
live  according  to  my  principles,  believe  my 
doctrines,  obey  my  words,  uphold  my  cause, 
and  suffer  for  my  sake.  Cannot  be  my  dis¬ 
ciple — Because  he  does  not  learn  of  Him, 
does  not  practise  what  He  teaches  him,  and 
is  totally  unlike  Him. 

28.  For  which  of  you  intending  to  build  a 
tower — A  costly  edifice,  a  castle  for  safety 
and  defence.  To  enforce  His  principles 
which  He  had  just  been  teaching,  He  com¬ 
pared  the  building  up  of  a  Christian  char¬ 
acter  to  the  erection  of  a  tower.  The  point 
which  He  designed  to  impress  upon  His 
hearers  was  the  cost  which  true  discipleship 
involved,  By  this  He  did  not  design  to 
discourage  or  deter  any  one  from  following 
Him,  but  to  sift  His  followers.  No  doubt 
many  of  the  multitudes  followed  Him  from 
curiosity,  or  from  worldly  interests,  and  were 
carried  along  by  the  general  excitement. 
His  object  was  to  warn  these  expectant 
crowds,  that  to  follow  Him  was  a  much 
more  serious  matter  than  they  imagined. 
Well  would  it  be  in  our  day,  when  feelings 
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are  so  often  mistaken  for  faith,  convictions 
for  grace,  and  excitement  for  life,  if  the 
Master’s  care  were  exercised  by  His  ser¬ 
vants.  Sitteth  not  down  and  counteth  the 
cost — The  meaning  is,  that  we  are  to  start 
out  with  the  expectation  of  having  to  under¬ 
go  many  and  great  trials,  and  with  a  firm 
determination  to  meet  them  as  Christians 
only  can  meet  them.  There  is  involved  in 
Christianity  a  giving  up  of  certain  things, 
and  a  doing  and  a  suffering  of  certain  other 
things.  It  costs  something  to  be  a  Christian. 
Unless  the  cost  is  counted  in  advance,  there 
will  be  disappointment,  loss  and  re-action. 
Religion  is  a  question  of  loss  and  gain  ;  the 
gain  of  which  infinitely  exceeds  the  loss. 
It  is  the  best  kind  of  investment — nothing 
pays  better.  Whether  he  have  sufficie7it  to 
finish  it — Whether  he  be  willing  to  make 
the  sacrifices  for  what  it  promises. 

29.  All  that  behold  it  begin  to  mock  him — 
Failure,  loss  and  shame  are  the  consequences 
of  a  temporary  profession,  and  of  an  extin¬ 
guished  enthusiasm.  The  world  loses 
respect  for  backsliders,  and  they  become 
objects  of  derision. 

30.  Saying ,  This  man  began  to  build ,  and 
was  not  able  to  finish — Half-Christians,  like 
unfinished  palaces,  are  objects  of  con¬ 
tempt. 

31.  Or  what  king  going  to  make  war 
against  another  king — By  this  parable  our 
Lord  designed  to  call  the  attention  of  His 
hearers  to  the  perils  involved  in  following 
Him.  The  Christian  life  is  not  a  life  of  ease, 


but  it  is  a  warfare  full  of  changes  and  diffi¬ 
culties,  into  which  we  should  not  rush  un¬ 
prepared.  And  consulteth  whether  he  be 
able ,  etc. — No  particular  meanings  are  to  be 
attached  to  each  and  every  expression  of 
this  parable,  as  has  been  done  by  commen¬ 
tators,  who  landed  in  a  tangle  of  absurdi¬ 
ties  and  contradictions,  from  which  they 
saw  no  way  of  escape.  All  that  the  Saviour 
meant  to  teach  was:  1,  That  the  enemy  is 
stronger  than  we  are,  and  that  therefore  we 
need  the  help  of  Him  who  is  stronger  than 
the  enemy.  2,  That  there  should  be  pre¬ 
paration  for  the  spiritual  conflict,  just  as  there 
is  a  preparation  for  war. 

32.  He  sejideth  an  ambassage  and  desir- 
eth  conditions  of  peace — The  meaning  is, 
that  if  men  are  not  willing  to  take  up  with 
the  consequences  of  the  Christian  life,  they 
should  not  set  out ;  for  their  failure  is  as¬ 
sured  in  advance. 

33.  He  that  forsaketh  not — Bids  farewell. 
All  that  he  hath — All  must  be  dedicated  to 
Christ. 

34.  Salt  is  good — Because  it  has  preserv¬ 
ing  qualities.  The  Apostles  and  the  follow¬ 
ers  of  Christ  were  designed  to  be  in  the 
moral  world,  what  salt  is  to  the  natural 
world.  Lost  its  savor — Its  preserving  qual¬ 
ity — vital  godliness. 

35.  It  is  neither  fit,  etc. — It  is  good  for 
nothing.  Men  cast  it  out — Because  it  is 
useless.  He  that  hath  ears — Jesus  calls 
once  more  attention  to  what  He  has  been 
teaching. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  AND  SUGGESTIVE. 

BY  REV.  D.  W.  EBBERT. 


Verse  26.  If  any  man  come  to  me,  and 
hate  not  his  father,  mother ,  wife ,  children , 
.  .  .  and  his  owji  life  .  .  .  ca7inot  be  77iy 
disciple. — It  is  of  greatest  moment  to  us  to 
come  to  Jesus.  The  right  way  to  come  to 
Him  is  in  this  verse.  He  is  to  be  preferred 
above  all  else.  No  relationship  on  earth  is 
sufficient  reason  for  not  coming  to  Him. 
If  natural  relationships  be  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  serving  Christ,  then  the  course  of 
Moses  is  the  only  one  (Heb.  11:24-26), 
“  refused  to  be  called  the  son  of  Pharaoh’s 
daughter ;  choosing  rather  to  suffer  afflic¬ 
tion  with  the  people  of  God,  than  to  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season  ;  esteeming 
the  reproach  of  Christ  greater  riches  than 
the  treasures  in  Egypt.’’  Love  for  Christ 
instead  of  lessening  affection  for  our  kin¬ 
dred  intensifies  it.  In  homes  of  the  most 
devoted  Christians  will  be  found  the  strong¬ 
est  and  purest  natural  affection.  “  Eph¬ 
raim  shall  say,  What  have  I  to  do  any  more 
with  idols. ’’  And  “  henceforth  know  we 
no  man  after  the  flesh.’’  To  lay  hold  on 


Christ  we  must  part  with  the  world,  as  “  No 
man  can  serve  two  masters.” 

Verse  27.  A7id  whosoever  doth  not  bear 
his  cross  a7id  co7ne  after  77ie,  cannot  be  7ny 
disciple. — After  coming  to  Christ  the  be¬ 
liever  must  become  a  cross-bearer.  There 
will  be  found  in  the  true  believer  a  prepa¬ 
ration  of  mind  to  suffer  anything  rather 
than  part  with  Christ.  Few  Christians  make 
their  way  to  heaven  without  some  trial. 
First  or  last  the  cross  cometh,  and  there  is 
a  time  to  exercise  our  faith  and  patience 
before  we  inherit  the  promises. 

Verse  28.  Which  of  you  ...  to  build  a 
tower,  sitteth  not  dow7i  and  cou/iteth  the 
cost. — It  is  said  that  the  great  French  sur¬ 
geon,  Nelaton  once  declared,  "  If  I  had 
four  minutes  to  perform  an  operation  on 
which  a  life  depended  I  would  take  one 
minute  to  consider  how  best  to  do  it.” 
John  Bunyan  wrote,  “  There  are  many  By- 
ends  who  like  to  go  with  religion  when  re¬ 
ligion  goes  in  silver  slippers,  who  love  to 
walk  with  him  in  the  street,  if  the  sun 
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shines  and  the  people  applaud,  but  such  By- 
ends  will  not  pass  muster  in  the  great  day.’’ 

If  one  counts  the  cost  of  a  Christian  pos¬ 
session,  he  will  not  fail  to  reckon  the  help 
he  shall  find,  and  the  blessings  bestowed. 
True  religion  is  worth  all  it  costs  and  a 
great  deal  more. 

Verse  30.  This  man  began  to  build  and  is 
not  able  to  fi?iish.  —  Such  incomplete 
buildings  are  called  this  or  that  man’s 
folly.  Such  as  Charles  the  Fifth’s  Palace 
at  Granada,  the  Kattenberg  at  Cassel. 
Christ’s  disciples  should  present  to  the 
world’s  scorn  no  such  Babels,  even  as  those 
builders  of  old  left  nothing  but  a  shapeless 
mass  of  bricks  to  tell  of  their  entire  failure  to 
finish  what  was  begun.  May  not  the  Lord 
have  intended  to  recall  that  famous  “  Tow¬ 
er  of  Babel,”  so  vain-gloriously  begun  and 
abandoned  in  utter  confusion  and  disgrace. 

“  Every  man  is  a  builder  after  he  comes 
to  Christ.’’  But  he  must  build  after  the 
divine  plan,  and  fitly  join  all  parts  thereof 
to  constitute  a  “  building  of  God.” 

Verse  31.  What  king ,  going  to  make 
war  .  .  .  consnlteth  whether  he  be  able  ? — 
Count  Von  Moltke,  the  great  German  strat¬ 
egist  and  general,  chose  for  his  motto, 
“First  weigh,  then  venture.”  To  this  he 
owes  his  great  victories  and  successes. 
Slow,  cautious,  careful  in  planning,  but 
bold,  daring,  even  seemingly  reckless  in 
execution,  the  moment  his  resolve  is  made. 
Vows  must  ripen  into  deeds,  decision  must 
go  to  performance.  H.  O.  MacKay. 

Verse  32.  While  the  other  is  a  great  way 
off ,  he  sendeth  an  embassage  aiid  desireth 
conditio?is  of  peace. — Louis  XII.,  King  of 
France,  sent  an  army  into  Italy  to  take  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  When  Alfonso,  King 
of  Naples  heard  that  his  enemies  were 
coming  against  him  sought  assistance  from 
others,  even  from  the  Sultan  of  Turkey. 
Failing  in  securing  assistance  and  hav¬ 
ing  too  meagre  an  army  to  cope  with  Louis, 
he  made  peace,  gave  up  Naples,  and  ac¬ 
cepted  the  Duchy  of  Anjou,  where  he  after¬ 
wards  resided. 

Verse  33.  Whosoever  forsaketh  not  all 
that  he  hath ,  he  cannot  be  my  disciple. — 

Surely  the  believer  ought  to  be  willing  to 
give  up  all  for  Christ,  seeing  He  was  rich 
and  for  our  sakes  became  poor.  Christ  did 
not  redeem  and  save  us  by  sitting  in  maj¬ 
esty  on  His  throne,  but  by  hanging  on  the 
cross  of  ignominy. 

“  The  miser  when  converted,  finds  he 
must  be  a  miser  no  more.  He  sees  per¬ 
haps,  that  duty  requires  him  to  give  fifty 
dollars  to  a  poor  man.  He  wishes  twenty- 
five  would  do  ;  but  it  won't  do.  He  knows 
that.  He  puts  his  hand  into  his  pocket  and 
— considers.  He  tries  to  go  away  without 
giving  that  sum.  “  Do  it,  do  it,”  growls 


conscience.  The  man  casts  down  the 
money  hastily  and  runs  away.  That  was  a 
victory,  but  a  hard  and  painful  one;  and 
the  miser  finds  himself  put  through  years  of 
just  such  discipline,  until  he  is  at  last  a 
miser  no  more.  Giving  has  become  a  bless¬ 
ing  and  a  pleasure  to  his  heart.”  Beecher. 

Verse  34.  Salt  is  good . — A  wealthy  busi¬ 
ness  man  being  asked  to  contribute  towards 
building  a  church,  cheerfully  gave  two 
hundred  dollars  and  then  said,  “  I  give  that 
as  a  good  business  investment.”  “Why 
so  ?  ”  “I  live  here,  and  without  the  influ¬ 
ences  of  Christianity  property  and  life 
would  not  be  safe.”  The  best  possession 
is  to  “  have  salt  in  yourselves.” 

Verses  34-35.  If  the  salt  have  lost  its  savour 
.  .  .  men  cast  it  out. — A  cloth  manufacturer 
was  accustomed  to  append  to  his  business 
letters  some  religious  sentiments.  This 
was  shown  to  a  customer  who  remarked, 
“  I  only  wish  the  fellow  would  put  more  of 
his  religion  in  his  cloth  instead  of  all  in  his 
letters.”  Dr.  W.  M.  Thomson  in  The  Land 
and  The  Book,  says  of  salt  that  has  lost  its 
savor,  “  It  is  not  only  good  for  nothing  itself 
but  it  actually  destroys  all  fertility,  wherever 
it  is  thrown ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  it 
is  cast  into  the  street.”  Rev.  21:8;  22 :  15, 
declares  whither  saltless  people  shall  be  cast. 
“  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear  let  him  hear.” 


Lesson  Points. 

Verses  25-26.  Jesus  Christ  holds  out  no 
false  inducements  to  obtain  followers. 

Verse  27.  No  true  believer  expects  to  be 
“  carried  to  the  skies  on  flowery  beds  of 
ease.” 

Verse  28.  The  Christian  life  costs  the 
death  to  sin,  but  a  life  of  sin  costs  infinitely 
more,  even  the  loss  of  the  soul. 

Verses  29-30.  There  is  perfection  only  in 
Christ  Jesus.  Col.  1  :  28.  Every  life  is  a 
failure  which  has  not  Christ  as  the  hope  of 
glory. 

Verse  31.  The  wise  man  is  he  who  ac¬ 
knowledges  his  insufficiency  to  cope  alone 
with  evil,  and  will  seek  alliance  with  the 
King  of  kings. 

Verses  32-33.  The  true  disciple  is  sure  of 
victory  in  the  struggle  against  the  enemy. 
It  is  all  or  nothing  for  Christ. 

Verses  34-35.  The  whole-hearted  Chris¬ 
tian  is  the  salt  that  preserves.  There  is 
danger  in  discontinuing  the  Christian  disci- 
pleship.  Such  a  one  loses  the  savor  of  salt. 


TAKING  UP  THE  CROSS. 

I.  A  Matter  of  Supreme  Choice,  v. 
26;  II.  Requires  Hearty  Service  and 
Obedience,  v.  27  ;  III.  Assures  Success 
and  Victory,  vs.  28-30;  IV.  Preserving 
Power,  v.  34. 
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Lesson  IV.  Eighth  Sunday  after  Trinity.  July  27,  1890. 


LOST  AND  FOUND.— Luke  15,  1-10 


1  Then  drew  near  unto  him  all  the  publicans  and 
sinners  for  to  hear  him. 

2  And  the  Pharisees  and  scribes  murmured,  say¬ 
ing,  This  man  receiveth  sinners,  and  eateth  with 
them. 

3  And  he  spake  this  parable  unto  them,  saying, 

4  What  man  of  you,  having  a  hundred  sheep,  if  he 
lose  one  of  them,  doth  not  leave  the  ninety  and  nine 
in  the  wilderness,  and  go  after  that  which  is  lost, 
until  he  find  it? 

5  And  when  he  hath  found  it,  he  layeth  it  on  his 
shoulders,  rejoicing. 

6  And  when  he  cometh  home,  he  calleth  together 
his  friends  and  neighbours,  saying  unto  them,  Re¬ 
joice  with  me  ;  for  I  nave  found  my  sheep  which  was 
lost. 

GOLDEN  TEXT. 

There  is  joy  in  the  presence  of  the 
angels  of  God  over  one  sinner  that 
repenteth.— Luke  15  : 10. 


7  I  say  unto  you,  that  likewise  joy  shall  be  in 
heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth,  more  than 
over  ninety  and  nine  just  persons,  which  need  no 
repentance. 

8  Either  what  woman  having  ten  pieces  of  silver, 
if  she  lose  one  piece,  doth  not  light  a  candle,  ana 
sweep  the  house,  and  seek  diligently  till  she  find 
it  t 

9  And  when  she  hath  found  it,  she  calleth  -her 
friends  and  her  neighbours  together,  saying.  Re¬ 
joice  with  me  ;  for  I  have  found  the  piece  which  I 
had  lost. 

10  Likewise,  I  say  unto  you,  there  is  joy  in  the 
presence  of  the  angels  of  God  over  one  sinner  that 
repenteth. 


DAILY  READINGS. 

M.  Luke  15:  1-10.  T.  Matt.  18:  1-14.  W.  John 
10:1-21.  Th.  Matt.  9:  9-17.  F.  Luke  7  :  36-50.  8. 
Luke  19  :  1-10.  Su-  Acts  26  :  1-20. 


Catechism. 


Question  20.  Are  all  men,  then  as  they  perished  in  Adam,  saved  by  Christ  ? 

Answer.  No,  only  those  who  are  ingrafted  into  Him,  and  receive  all  His  benefits  by  a  true  faith* 

Questions  on  the  Lesson. 

BY  REV.  J.  e. 


What  is  the  Topic  of  the  lesson  ?.  Repeat  the  Golden 
Text.  Recite  the  Catechism.  What  probable  effect 
had  Christ’s  discourse  in  our  last  lesson?  Who  filled 
up  the  ranks  of  His  followers?  By  whom  was  He 
criticised?  What  for?  1.  How  many  publicans  drew 
near  to  Him?  What  is  meant  by  “  all  ?”  Who  were 
the  publicans?  How  many  classes  were  there  of 
them  ?  How  were  they  regarded  by  the  Jews  ?  Why  ? 
Who  were  the  sinners  ?  What  attracted  the  publicans 
and  sinners  to  Jesus?  58.  Who  were  the  Pharisees? 
Were  they  really  better  than  the  publieans?  Who 
were  the  Scribes?  Why  did  they  murmur?  What 
inference  did  they  draw  from  His  kind  reception  of 
the  publicans  and  sinners?  3.  What  was  the  object 
of  Jesus  in  speaking  this  parable?  Why  did  He 
clothe  His  rebuke  in  the  form  of  a  parable?  4.  To 
what  did  Jesus  appeal  in  vindicating  Himself?  What 
was  His  object  in  mentioning  one  out  of  a  hundred  as 
lost?  Why  does  the  shepherd  seem  to  take  more 
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interest  in  the  one  lost  than  the  ninety-nine  left? 
Who  is  represented  by  the  lost  sheep  ?  In  what  re¬ 
spect  is  a  sinner  like  a  lost  sheep  ?  How  did  the 
sheep  happen  to  become  lost?  How  are  men  lost? 
Who  goes  after  the  lost  one  ?  Whom  does  the  shep¬ 
herd  represent  ?  How  long  does  the  shepherd  seek 
the  lost  sheep?  What  does  this  represent?  5.  How  is 
the  lost  sheep  found  ?  How  are  sinners  found  ?  How 
is  it  treated  when  found  ?  Why  does  the  shepherd 
and  his  friends  rejoice?  6.  What  is  the  home  of  the 
sheep?  What  that  of  sinners?  Where  is  there  re¬ 
joicing  over  found  sinners?  7.  How  do  saints  and 
angels  know  when  a  man  repents?  Whom  do  the 
ninety-nine  represent?  8-10.  How  do  the  two  para¬ 
bles  resemble  each  other? 

Practical  Suggestions. — 1.  Christ  is  the  best 
friend  of  sinners.  ‘8.  The  Saviour  spares  no  efforts 
to  save  the  lost.  3.  Both  heaven  and  earth  take  an 
interest  in  the  salvation  of  one  soul. 


Notes  on  the  Lesson. 

Time  and  Place. — December,  a.d.  29.  Perea,  beyond  the  Jordan.  1.  Publicans — Con¬ 
tractors  and  collectors  of  the  Roman  taxes.  Sinners — Persons  excommunicated  from  the  Jew¬ 
ish  synagogues,  the  immoral  and  criminal  class.  2.  Pharisees — The  leading  political  and 
religious  party  among  the  Jews.  Scribes — Whose  profession  it  was  to  study  ana  teach  the  law. 
Murmured — Found  fault.  And  eateth  with  them — Associated  with  them.  4.  Wilder¬ 
ness — Uninhabited  pasture  land.  Until  he  find  it — Representing  Christ’s  persevering  efforts 
to  save  sinners.  5.  Layeth  it  on  his  shoulders — Treats  it  tenderly.  Rejoicing— Because 
it  is  rescued  from  danger  and  death.  6.  He — The  shepherd  represents  Christ.  7.  Joy  shall 
be  in  heaven — Among  angels  and  saints.  Over  ninety  and  nine — The  godly.  8.  Ten 
pieces  of  silver — Each  worth  about  fifteen  cents.  Light  a  candle — To  search  for  the  coin. 
9.  Which  I  had  lost — Through  her  own  carelessness.  10.  Joy  .  .  .  presence  of  angels — 
If  angels  rejoice,  why  should  not  we? 
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The  parables  of  this  and  the  next  lesson 
were  spoken,  either  in  connection  with  the 
discourse  which  was  the  subject  of  our  last 
lesson,  or  soon  thereafter.  Christ’s  last  dis¬ 
course  was  calculated  to  thin  the  ranks  of 
His  followers  ;  but  this  loss,  if  there  was 
any,  was  more  than  made  up  by  the  great 
number  of  publicans,  who  came  unto  Him, 
and  who  were  received  kindly  by  Him. 
At  this  the  Pharisees  and  the  Scribes  took 
offence  and  murmured.  To  justify  His 
conduct,  Jesus  spoke  the  three  parables  of 
the  Lost  Sheep,  the  Lost  Coin  and  the 
Prodigal  Son.  They  are  a  commentary  on 
the  whole  Gospel.  They  are  a  Gospel 
within  the  Gospel,  and  show  us  the  divine 
love  in  its  different  phases. 

1.  Then  drew  near  unto  him — Were 

drawing  near  unto  Him.  “  Drew,”  in  the 
original,  denotes  continued  action.  More 
and  more  were  coming  during  the  latter 
part  of  Christ’s  public  ministry.  All  the 
publicans — The  whole  class  of  tax-gather¬ 
ers,  who  were  hated  and  despised  by  the 
Jews,  because  they  were  the  official  agents 
of  a  heathen  government,  who  held  God’s 
people  in  subjection  ;  and  the  presence  of 
these  revenue  collectors  among  them  were 
continued  reminders  of  the  loss  of  their 
national  independence,  and  of  their  degra¬ 
dation.  There  were  two  classes  of  publi¬ 
cans :  I.  The  chief  publicans  who  bound 
themselves  by  contract  to  pay  into  the 
Roman  Treasury  a  specified  amount  of 
revenue.  These  revenue  farmers  were 
generally  Roman  knights ;  2.  Under  pub¬ 
licans,  who  were  the  actual  tax-collectors. 
This  class  was  the  more  hated  and  despised 
of  the  two,  because  they  were  mostly  rene¬ 
gade  Jews  and  sided  with  the  enemy.  The 
contempt  for  them  was  increased  by  their 
many  acts  of  rudeness,  fraud,  oppression 
and  extortion.  And  shiners — Men  who  had 
been  excommunicated  from  the  syna¬ 
gogues  ;  the  irreligious  and  the  immoral 
who  constituted  the  outcast  and  criminal 
class  of  Jewish  society.  For  to  hear  him. 
— They  desired  to  hear  Him,  not  because 
He  spoke  lightly  of  sin,  or  because  He  ex¬ 
cused  it;  but  because  He  spoke  words  of 
love,  and  hope  and  help.  This  class  of 
people  were  drawn  to  Him  :  1.  By  the 

goodness  of  Jesus  which  consisted  in  holi¬ 
ness  joined  to  mercy  and  grace  ;  2.  Be¬ 
cause  they  found  in  Him  what  they  needed, 
namely,  a  Saviour  to  forgive  their  sins,  to 
make  them  better  men,  and  to  save  them. 
And  this  is  what  still  attracts  sinners  to 
Him. 

2.  And  the  Pharisees — The  Pharisees 
were  the  leading  religious  and  political 


party  among  the  Jews.  They  were  opposed 
to  foreign  domination.  They  adhered  to 
the  religious  traditions  and  customs  of  the 
nation,  and  the  strict  observance  of  all  the 
forms  of  the  law.  They  considered  them¬ 
selves  better  than  the  other  Jews,  particu¬ 
larly,  the  publicans  and  sinners.  The  de¬ 
fects  of  their  piety  were  :  formalism,  insin¬ 
cerity,  self-righteousness  and  pride.  And 
the  scribes — The  scribes  constituted  the 
learned  class  among  the  Jews,  who  studied 
and  taught  the  law.  Murmured — Found 
fault  with  Jesus  for  receiving  sinners,  and 
associating  with  them.  Saying ,  This  man 
receiveth  sinners — This  was  intended  as  a 
reproach  to  Him,  but  was  really  His  glory. 
It  is  a  fact  that  Jesus  receives  sinners 
which  His  enemies  confirm.  In  certain 
cases  and  in  certain  circumstances  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  an  enemy  to  the  truth  carries 
more  weight  with  it  than  that  of  a  friend. 
And  eateth  with  them — From  this  fact  they 
drew  the  inference  that  He  must  be  like 
them. 

3.  And  he  spake  this  parable  unto  them, 
saying — The  object  of  Jesus  in  speaking 
the  three  parables,  which  may  be  called 
parables  of  Grace,  was  to  rebuke  the  mur¬ 
muring  of  His  enemies.  The  reason  why 
He  made  His  reply  in  the  form  of  parables 
and  questions  was,  because  an  answer  in 
these  forms  was  calculated  to  be  more 
effective  for  silencing  and  convincing  them 
than  a  direct  reproof  would  have  been. 

4.  What  man  of  you — Jesus  now  ap¬ 
pealed  to  their  own  conduct  and  experience 
in  secular  matters,  who  all,  without  a  single 
exception,  act  like  Him  in  similar  circum¬ 
stances,  in  case  a  sheep  or  coin  is  lost, 
would  seek  it ;  and  why  should  it  be  wrong 
to  seek  lost  souls  ?  Having  a  hundred 
sheep,  if  he  lose  one  of  them — The  object 
of  this  is,  to  show  that  the  loss  is  small  in 
comparison  with  what  yet  remains  to  him, 
it  is  one  out  of  a  hundred,  and  yet  it  repre¬ 
sents  a  certain  value.  If  the  man  had 
only  ninety  and  nine  originally,  he  would 
not  have  worried  over  having  one  less  than 
a  hundred.  But  he  had  a  hundred,  and 
one  is  missing  and  in  danger  ;  so  that  for 
the  time  being,  it  assumes,  in  the  owner’s 
mind,  an  importance  not  usually  attached 
to  it,  just  because  it  is  lost  to  him.  The 
lost  sheep  represents  the  condition  of  sin¬ 
ners,  which  is  a  lost,  miserable,  helpless 
and  dangerous  condition,  because  they  are 
wandering  about  far  away  from  the  Shep¬ 
herd  and  His  fold.  Sinners,  like  sheep, 
often  go  astray  unintentionally,  and  when 
astray,  cannot  find  their  way  back  to  the 
fold.  Doth  not  leave  the  ninety  and  nine 
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in  the  wilderness — The  term  wilderness 
often  denotes  an  uninhabited  and  unin¬ 
closed  pasture  ground.  He  did  not  leave 
them  to  themselves,  without  provision  for 
their  safety  and  protection  ;  for  if  the  loss 
of  a  single  sheep  caused  him  so  much 
anxiety,  he  would  not  have  run  the  risk  of 
losing  the  ninety  and  nine  for  the  sake  of 
the  lost  one.  And  go  after  that  which  is 
lost.  He  does  not  sit  down  and  bewail 
his  loss,  but  goes  in  search  of  the  stray 
sheep.  The  shepherd  represents  Christ, 
the  Good  Shepherd.  Until  he  find  it — 
This  denotes  the  persevering  efforts  of  Christ 
to  save  sinners.  These  are  lost  souls,  lost 
members,  lost  teachers,  and  lost  scholars, 
who  should  be  sought  by  congregations, 
pastors  and  teachers. 

5.  And  when  he  has  found  it — The  sin¬ 
ner  is  found  because  he  has  been  sought. 
He  layeth  it  on  his  shoulders ,  rejoicing — 
Because  the  lost  has  been  found  and  res¬ 
cued  from  danger  and  death.  He  deals 
tenderly  with  the  found  one. 

6.  And  when  he  cometh  ho?ne — Home  is 
not  the  wilderness,  but  the  fold.  Spiritually 
the  home  represents  the  Church  on  earth 
and  in  heaven.  One  thing  is  ceitain, 
that  homeless  souls  are  not  where  Christ 
wants  them  to  be.  Calleth  together  his 

friends  and  7ieighbours — The  good  who 
are  interested  in  the  salvation  of  sinners, 
saints  and  angels.  Rejoice  with  me — What 


is  joy  to  him  is  also  joy  to  them.  For  I 
have  found  my  sheep  which  was  lost — It 
was  still  his  sheep  when  it  was  lost.  A  sin¬ 
ner  brought  home  is  a  matter  for  rejoicing. 

7.  Likewise  joy  shall  be  in  heaven  over 
one  sinner  that  repenteth — Turns  away  from 
sin  unto  God.  Our  actions  on  earth  reach 
into  heaven.  If  the  inhabitants  of  heaven 
rejoice  over  the  repentance  of  one  sinner, 
it  must  be  Pharisaical  not  to  rejoice.  More 
than  over  ninety  and  nine  just  persons 
who  7ieed  no  repe7ita7ice — After  compar¬ 
ing  the  different  views  together,  we  come 
to  the  conclusion,  that  that  one  is  cor¬ 
rect  which  holds  that  by  the  ninety  and 
nine  just  persons  are  meant  the  godly,  the 
saints,  for  the  following  reasons:  1.  The 
godly  need  no  repentance  in  that  compre¬ 
hensive  sense  of  turning  away  from  sin 
unto  God,  because  they  have  turned,  and 
are  going  forward  and  upward;  2.  The 
word  just  when  applied  to  created  beings 
in  the  Bible,  is  never  applied  to  unfallen 
beings,  as  angels. — Only  six  times  is  it  ap¬ 
plied  to  self-righteous  persons,  such  as  the 
Pharisees — forty-one  out  of  forty-seven 
times  it  is  applied  to  the  godly. 

8-10.  The  second  parable  runs  parallel 
with  the  first,  and  is  so  much  like  it,  that 
we  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  offer  any 
comment  on  it ;  for  there  are  no  points  of 
great  difference  between  them. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  AND  SUGGESTIVE. 

BY  BEY.  D.  W.  EBBERT, 


Verse  1.  Then  drew  7iear  u7ito  him  all 
the  publicans  and  sin7iers  for  to  hear  him. 

A  philosopher  wrote  on  the  door  of  his 
academy  “  He  that  is  not  learned,  let  him 
not  enter  here,”  but  the  motto  of  wisdom 
in  Prov.  9 :  4,  5  was  that  of  Jesus.  “  Whoso 
is  simple,  let  him  turn  in  hither  ;  as  for  him 
that  wanteth  understanding,  let  him  eat  of 
my  bread,  and  drink  of  the  wine  which  I 
have  mingled.”  Jesus  kept  open  house  for 
all  comers.  He  had  a  word  suited  to  the 
condition  of  all.  These  publicans  and  sin¬ 
ners  as  so  many  bruised  reeds  found  Him 
sympathetic.  Verily  any  may  approach 
him.  “There  are  no  bolts  upon  His  doors, 
no  barred  iron  gates  to  pass,  no  big  dogs  to 
keep  you  back.” 

Verse  2.  This  man  receiveth  smners  a7id 
eateth  with  the77i.  Though  these  words 
were  intended  as  a  reproach,  yet  they  set 
forth  the  actual  facts.  People  come  to 
Jesus  through  different  ways,  yet  He 
receives  them  ;  and  when  He  receives  them 
enters  into  the  most  intimate  relation  with 
them  ;  for  He  feasts  with  them  at  their 
table  and  they  with  Him  at  His  own  table. 


The  table  may  be  spread  in  a  garret,  a  cel¬ 
lar,  a  wilderness  or  a  palace.  In  his  churches 
He  spreads  His  table — the  Lord’s  Table, 
and  all  means  of  grace.  When  Seneca 
was  required  to  explain  why  he  dined  with 
his  slaves  he  said,  “I  dined  with  some 
because  worthy  of  my  esteem,  and  with 
others  that  they  might  become  so.” 

Verse  4.  If  he  lose  one  of  the/n.  The  lost 
sheep  are  missed  by  the  shepherd.  His 
purpose  is  to  keep  all  the  flock  together. 
God  has  missed  man.  “  How  shall  I  give 
thee  up,  Ephraim  ?  How  shall  I  deliver 
thee,  Israel  ?  How  shall  I  make  thee  as 
Admah  ?  How  shall  I  set  thee  as  Zeboim  ? 
Mine  heart  is  turned  within  me,  my  repent- 
ings  are  kindled  together.’’  Hosea  11:8. 
God  misses  all  who  are  away  from  the  safe 
fold  of  His  church.  The  greatest  loser  will 
be  the  sinner  who  wanders  away,  and  per¬ 
sists  in  his  wanderings.  To  be  lost  means 
danger.  What  could  a  sheep  do  in  the 
midst  of  wolves.  Its  only  safety  will  be  in 
the  arms  of  the  shepherd.  So  with  the  sin¬ 
ner  ;  his  safe  place  is  in  the  hands  of  Christ. 

Verse  4.  Go  after  that  which  is  lost  u 71  til 
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he  find  it.  The  peculiarity  of  the  religion 
of  Christ  is  that  it  seeks  out  the  lost  to 
restore  to  divine  favor. 

One  evening  in  1861,  as  General  Gari¬ 
baldi  was  going  home,  he  met  a  Sardinian 
shepherd  lamenting  the  loss  of  a  lamb  out 
of  his  flock.  Garibaldi  at  once  turned  to 
his  staff,  and  announced  his  intention  of 
scouring  the  mountain  in  search  of  the 
lamb.  A  grand  expedition  was  organized. 
Lanterns  were  brought,  and  old  officers  of 
many  a  campaign  started  off  full  of  zeal  to 
hunt  the  fugitive.  But  no  lamb  was  found, 
and  the  soldiers  were  ordered  to  their  beds. 
The  next  morning  Garibaldi’s  attendant 
found  him  in  bed  fast  asleep.  The  attend¬ 
ant  waked  him.  The  general  rubbed  his 
eyes,  and  so  did  his  attendant  when  he  saw 
the  old  warrior  take  from  under  the  cover¬ 
ing  the  lost  lamb,  and  bid  him  convey  it  to 
the  shepherd.  The  general  had  kept  up 
the  search  through  the  night  until  he  had 
found  it.  Even  so  doth  the  Good  Shepherd 
go  in  search  of  His  lost  sheep  until  He 
finds  them.”— Sunday  School  Times .  Re¬ 
flecting  on  a  story  of  a  shepherd  in  the 
Alps  endangering  his  life  for  the  lost  sheep, 
St.  Francis  remarked,  “  O  God,  if  such  was 
the  earnestness  of  one  seeking  a  mere 
animal,  how  is  it  that  I  am  so  indifferent 
seeking  my  sheep.’’ 

Verse  5.  He  layeth  it  on  his  shoulders , 
rejoicing.  This  is  the  Lord’s  way  of  treat¬ 
ing  us  all.  He  seeks  us,  finds  us  and  then 
carries  us  upon  His  shoulders.  The  little 
strength  we  did  have  was  exhausted  in  get¬ 
ting  away  from  the  fold.  On  and  on  He 
follows  us,  until  we  are  found  and  then  rejoic¬ 
ing  we  are  gently  brought  back  to  the 
flock  of  the  Great  Shepherd.  Whenever 
the  sinner  turns  to  God,  he  is  found. 

Verses  6,  7.  He  cometh  home  ....  Rejoice 
with  me  f  ...  .  Joy  shall  be  in  heaven  over 
one  sinner  that  repenteth.  The  greater  the 
peril  one  has  passed  through,  the  greater 
the  rejoicing  over  the  safe  return.  There 
is  more  rejoicing  in  the  return  of  a  ship 
long  overdue  than  when  it  is  first  launched 
for  the  voyage.  Dr.  Taylor  said,  “  Such  a 
joy,  O  sinner,  you  may  occasion  in 
heaven.  Repent  therefore,  now.  Angels 
will  share  the  high  delight,  and  God  Him¬ 
self  will  own  the  rapture  of  the  moment 
when  He  says,  ‘  This  my  son  was  dead,  and 
is  alive  again  ;  he  was  lost  and  is  found.’  ” 

Verse  8.  What  woman  having  ten  pieces 
of  silver ,  if  she  lose  one  piece,  doth  not  light 
a  candle ,  and  sweep  the  house  and  seek  dili¬ 
gently  till  she  find  it?  The  lost  coin  was 
still  valuable.  Recover  it  and  it  is  equal 
in  worth  to  any  of  the  pieces  not  lost.  The 
coin  had  its  stamp  and  form  from  royal 
authority.  The  coin  Jacob  paid  to  the 
Shechemites  bore  the  image  of  a  lamb 


(Gen.  33  ;  19).  In  the  image  of  God  man 
was  created.  Hence  why  a  soul  is  worth 
more  than  the  whole  world.  “  If,  as  has 
been  alleged  ’’  says  J.  W.  Beaver,  “  the  ten 
pieces  of  silver  from  the  bride’s  necklace, 
constitute  a  marriage  token,  the  work  of 
the  whole  is  marred  by  the  loss  of  one 
piece.’’  A  piece  of  money  from  the  head¬ 
dress  would  be  missed  more  than  a  piece 
from  the  purse.  This  piece  of  silver  was  like 
the  “  Silvers  ’’  of  the  Swiss  women,  hal¬ 
lowed  by  many  memories.  There  is  a 
tinge  of  sadness  in  Paul  when  he  speaks  of 
the  loss  of  Demas,  who  loved  the  present 
evil  world,  and  in  the  Master,  when  as  the 
multitudes  were  forsaking  Him  He  said  to 
the  Twelve  “  Will  ye  also  go  away.’’  By 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  Gospel  the  lost  are 
sought  after  and  thus  hosts  are  found.  A 
jeweller  received  a  valuable  diamond  to  be 
reset.  He  wrapped  it  carefully  and  laid  it 
away ;  but  when  he  wanted  it,  it  could  not 
be  found.  He  searched  everywhere.  At 
last  he  discovered  a  bit  of  paper  in  the 
ashes  of  the  fire  place.  He  sifted  all  the 
ashes  made  since  the  reception  of  the  jewel, 
and  found  to  his  great  joy  the  lost  gem. 

Verse  10.,  Joy  .  .  .  over  one  sinner  that 
repenteth.  What  encouragement  to  labor 
to  save  a  single  soul.  Often  we  wish  we 
could  save  by  the  multitude,  but  are  we  not 
taught  that  heaven  will  resound  with 
rejoicing  over  a  single  sinner  whom  we  may 
have  been  instrumental  in  leading  to  true 
penitence  ? 


Lesson  Points. 

Vs.  1,  2.  What  compassion  Jesus  has  for 
the  sinner.  There  is  no  distinction  of  per¬ 
sons  with  Christ.  He  will  sup  with  any  who 
will  open  their  hearts  for  Him. 

V.  4.  A  lost  soul  is  most  miserable,  as  it 
is  not  a  partaker  of  the  things  of  Christ,  but 
of  the  mere  “  pickings  ’’  of  the  world.  Jesus 
stops  at  no  cost  in  seeking  the  lost. 

V.  5.  Having  found  in  us  repentance,  He 
works  in  us  to  will  and  to  do  of  His  will 
and  pleasure. 

V.  6.  Paul  calls  the  way  of  salvation  in 
1  Tim.  1  :  11.  “The  glorious  gospel  of  the 
happy  God.” 

V.  8.  The  value  of  the  soul  can  be  fully 
estimated,  only  as  we  learn  of  God’s  per¬ 
severing  grace  in  seeking  till  He  finds  it. 
The  most  God-like  work  is  seeking  and 
finding  the  lost. 


Lost  and  Found. 

I.  The  Sinner  Lost,  vs.  4,  8;  II.  The 
Sinner  Pitied,  v.  4  and  Valued  v.  8 ; 

III.  The  Successful  Search,  vs.  4,  5,  8  ; 

IV.  The  Rejoicing,  a.  on  Earth  vs.  6,  9; 
b,  in  Heaven,  vs.  7,  10. 
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THE  SONG  OF  THE  SHIPS. 

BY  HENRY  ALFRED  DUBBS. 


Ten  white  sails  stood  out  to  sea, 

Sing  low,  sing  low  ; 

Ten  white  sails  stood  out  to  sea, 

The  wind  blew  strong  and  the  wind  blew  free, 
And  the  masts  were  staunch  as  staunch  could  be  ; 
Ye  ho  !  we’re  going  home. 

Ten  great  sails  were  dazzling  white, 

Sing  low,  sing  low  ; 

Ten  great  sails  were  dazzling  white, 

The  waves  ran  high  and  the  foam  was  light, 

And  across  the  track  the  sun  shone  bright ; 

Ye  ho  !  we’re  going  home. 

Ten  old  mates  were  good  and  true, 

Sing  low,  sing  low ; 

Ten  old  mates  were  good  and  true, 

Every  ship  had  a  gallant  crew, 

And  the  whistling  wind  through  the  rigging 
blew ; 

Ye  ho  !  we’re  going  home. 

Clouded  was  the  evening  sky, 

Sing  low,  sing  low; 

Clouded  was  the  evening  sky, 

The  moon  rose  dim  in  the  heaven  high, 

And  never  a  star  could  the  seamen  spy  ; 

Ye  ho  !  we’re  going  home. 

Wildly  sang  the  rising  gale, 

Sing  high,  sing  high  ; 

Wildly  sang  the  rising  gale, 

The  sea  broke  fierce  across  the  rail, 

And  each  good  ship  had  a  suffering  sail ; 

Ye  ho!  we’re  going  home. 

Tempest  whirled  and  storm  wind  shrieked, 

Sing  high,  sing  high  ; 

Tempest  whirled  and  storm  wind  shrieked, 


The  sails  were  torn  and  the  great  hulks  leaked, 
The  mainmast  bent  and  the  mainmast  creaked  ; 
Ye  ho!  we’re  going  home. 

Rain  in  ceaseless  torrents  fell, 

Sing  high,  sing  high  ; 

Rain  in  ceaseless  torrents  fell, 

The  sea  was  like  a  yawning  hell, 

The  lightning  like  a  bursting  shell  ; 

Ye  ho  !  we’re  going  home. 

Ship  from  ship  was  sundered  wide, 

Sing  high,  sing  high  ; 

Ship  from  ship  was  sundered  wide, 

Littered  was  the  raging  tide, 

Struggling  men  drowned  side  by  side; 

Ye  ho  !  we're  going  home. 

Two  poor  vessels,  all  forlorn, 

Sing  low,  sing  low  ; 

Two  poor  vessels,  all  forlorn, 

Rigging  gone  and  timbers  torn, 

Drilted  on  the  sea  at  morn  ; 

Ye  ho  !  we’re  going  home. 

Weary  wives  and  maidens  cry, 

Sing  low,  sing  low ; 

Weary  wives  and  maidens  cry, 

Women  needs  must  grieve  and  sigh, 

Men  must  dare  and  men  must  die ; 

Ye  ho  !  were  going  home. 

• 

God  help  him  who  sails  the  sea, 

Sing  low,  sing  low  ; 

God  help  him  who  sails  the  sea, 

Watch  o'er  him  and  watch  o'er  me, 

And  guide  us  home  where’er  we  be  ; 

Ye  ho  !  we’re  going  home. 


THE  PARABLE  OF  THE  BROOK. 


BY  REV.  HIRAM  KING. 


’IDWAY  between  Lavansville 
and  Bakersville,  Pa.,  Laurel 
Hill  Creek  crosses  the  pike 
connecting  the  two  villages, 
and,  curiously,  two  miles 
west  of  this  point  and  within 
an  eighth  mile  of  Bakersville, 
it  crosses  the  road  from  the 
opposite  direction.  The  stream  rises 
i5 


two  miles  south  of  the  highway,  flows 
three  miles  north  of  it,  makes  a  west¬ 
ward  turn  and  passes  its  source  on  its 
way  to  the  south,  at  the  distance  of 
only  a  mile  and  three-quarters.  It 
flows  into  the  Cassleman  River,  min¬ 
gles  successively  with  the  Youghio- 
gheny,  the  Monongahela,  the  Ohio,  the 
Mississippi,  and  empties  with  the  last 
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into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  view  of 
the  thousands  of  tedious  miles  from 
Western  Pennsylvania  to  the  southern 
gulf,  it  might  seem  an  absurd  thing 
for  the  creek  to  make  a  circuit  of  ten 
miles  in  the  contrary  direction,  before 
starting  toward  its  goal.  The  stream 
is,  however,  not  foolish,  but  wise,  and 
will  teach  young  people  several  useful 
things. 

Laurel  Hill  Creek  does  not  mean  to 
run,  with  winged  feet,  from  the 
Northern  Allegheny  Mountains  along 
the  mighty  water-ways,  just  named,  to 
hide  itself  away  in  the  sea.  It  has  been 
sent  from  a  fountain  and  made  a  water¬ 
course  for  a  purpose,  and  it  carries  the 
objects  of  its  existence  into  effect  in 
all  of  its  sparkling,  rippling,  roaring 
industry. 

The  Creek  is  a  benefit.  He  who 
made  the  world,  its  mountains,  its 
hills,  its  inclined  planes,  also  makes 
the  rills,  the  brooks,  the  creeks,  the 
rivers  to  flow  in  channels  across  the 
earth  by  means  of  gravitation.  There¬ 
fore,  do  the  streams  obey  the  laws  of 
God,  and  they  are  His  servants,  whom 
He  sends  abroad  in  every  land  on 
missions  of  goodness  and  providence. 
The  particular  stream,  here  under  no¬ 
tice,  starts  from  its  fountain-head,  and 
the  physical  law  that  makes  water  run 
“  down  hill,”  makes  it  a  creek  and  also 
carries  it  on  its  way.  The  “loop  ” 
toward  the  north  from  its  head,  fitly 
represents  the  childhood  and  youth  of 
the  stream,  for  it  is  still  near  its  birth, 
nor  is  it  broad  and  deep  as  it  becomes 
in  its  onward  flow  to  assume  all  the 
responsibilities  of  a  water-course.  But 
then,  young  and  small  as  this  stream 
is  in  this  earlier  stage  of  its  progress, 
it  is  working  out  its  mission  earnestly, 
zealously,  effectually.  It  runs  along 
its  little  bed  for  only  a  mile  and  a 
half,  when  it  gathers  itself  up,  with  a 
great  air,  behind  the  breast  of  a  dam, 
and  rushes  down  with  all  its  might 
upon  the  water-wheel  of  a  saw-mill  to 
cut  lumber  for  fences  and  barns  and 
houses.  After  performing  this  feat,  it 
pursues  its  way  as  though  nothing  had 
taken  place,  but  in  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
it  swells  up  its  chest  as  before,  and, 
with  its  stout  arms,  sets  the  machinery 
of  a  woolen-mill  a-whirring  to  make  us 
clothes  to  wear,  and  to  make  us  com¬ 


fortable  and  nice.  At  a  third  point  it 
helps  to  chop  feed  for  cattle  and  to 
grind  flour  for  people,  by  draining  the 
smaller  creek  that  turns  the  burrs  of  a 
grist-mill. 

Then,  again,  the  little  creek  flows  by 
the  thresholds  of  thirty  homes,  dotted 
along  this  ten-mile  bend,  and  supplies 
to  man  and  beast,  for  bath  and  for 
beverage,  the  crystal  liquid  that  God 
made,  sweet,  unbrewed,  and  without 
the  dangerous  property  of  making  a 
man  more  beastly  than  a  beast.  Be¬ 
sides,  it  moistens  the  earth  and  cools 
the  air  in  mid-summer,  and  in  mid¬ 
winter  it  covers  itself  with  a  crust  of 
ice  to  be  skated  on,  and  to  be  sawed 
into  squares  and  stored  away  for  com¬ 
forts  and  luxuries  and  remedies,  during 
the  heat  of  the  next  summer.  It, 
moreover,  stocks  itself  with  shoals 
of  fishes,  and  becomes  the  source  of 
food  as  well  as  of  drink. 

He  who  makes  our  little  creek  knot 
its  muscles,  the  day  of  its  birth,  to 
drive  the  machinery  of  a  mill,  creates 
boys  and  girls  for  present  usefulness. 
The  periods  of  childhood  and  youth, 
as  we  are  here  taught,  are  not  meant 
simply  for  young  people  to  grow  up  to 
manhood  and  womanhood  in,  and  to 
qualify  themselves  in  everyway  for  the 
duties  of  after-life  ;  but  these  earlier 
stages  of  our  earthly  existence  belong 
as  much  to  our  present  mission  as  the 
later.  Young  people  are  not  meant  to 
be  useless  while  preparing  for  useful¬ 
ness.  They  cannot,  to  be  sure,  rival 
the  grand  and  great  achievements  of 
men  and  women  in  every  sphere  of 
physical  and  intellectual  enterprise. 
Our  brook  illustrates  the  point  very 
well.  It  is  only  when  it  grows  broader 
and  deeper  and  stronger,  and  becomes 
the  colleague  of  rivers  and  the  sea, 
that  it  helps  to  form  a  great  water-way 
for  traffic  and  travel,  with  rafts  and 
skiffs  and  scows  and  boats  and  ships. 
In  the  first  ten  miles  of  its  career,  it 
makes  itself  useful  after  a  more  unpre¬ 
tending  fashion,  and  its  responsibility 
is  the  measure  of  its  capacity.  It 
ministers,  to  the  extent  of  its  ability, 
to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the 
community  through  which  it  passes. 
This  much  is  demanded  of  it,  nothing 
more  is  expected.  Great  things  are 
not  required  of  young  people.  They 
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are,  indeed,  no  more  fitted  to  accom¬ 
plish  these  than  Laurel  Hill  Creek  is 
qualified  to  carry  ships  among  the 
Allegheny  Mountains.  But,  then,  nar¬ 
row  in  scope  as  the  usefulness  of  young 
people  may  be,  faithful  attention  to  it 
is  quite  as  necessary  as  the  diligent 
performance  of  the  more  showy  labors 
of  later  life.  The  rill  is  useful  on  its 
way  to  become  a  broad  and  deep 
stream.  The  natural  law  of  gravita¬ 
tion  makes  it  run  into  the  service  of 
the  general  community.  So  the  divine 
law  of  love,  if  not  hindered,  will  make 
the  young  a  refreshing  stream  to  bless 
all  they  come  in  contact  with  on  the 
way  to  manhood  and  womanhood. 
They  will  honor  their  parents  in  obed¬ 
ience  to  the  holy  command,  giving 
them  all  attention,  reverently,  grate¬ 
fully,  cheerfully.  They  will  be  helpful 
in  the  family  and  social  community, 
respectful  to  all,  benefactors  to  the 
needy,  and  examples  of  piety  and 
purity.  They  will  be  mindful  of  their 
religious  duties  and  privileges  in  the 
Sunday-school,  the  prayer-meeting  and 
the  church  service,  and  assist  heartily 
to  carry  on  the  various  enterprises  of 
the  congregation.  They  will  not  be 
indifferent  and  indolent,  but  earnest 
and  gritty  and  aggressive. 

The  Creek  is  benefited.  Laurel  Hill 
Creek  is  four  times  as  large  at  the 
second  crossing  of  the  pike  as  at  the 
first,  and  it  has  multiplied  many  times 
when  it  passes  its  source  after  flowing 
around  the  ten-mile  curve.  This  may 
seem  as  curious  as  for  the  stream  to 
start  north  to  travel  south,  for  it  is 
constantly  expending  itself  on  its 
mission  of  usefulness.  The  sun  evap¬ 
orates  it  to  moisten  the  air,  to  form 
clouds,  to  make  it  rain  ;  and  the  pant¬ 
ing  herds  drink  of  it  to  quench  their 
thirst.  That  this  creek  should  con¬ 
stantly  diminish,  yet  ever  increase  in 
volume,  is  not  a  contradiction,  but  an 
illustration  in  the  natural  world  of  the 
excessive  returns  for  labors  of  love  in 
the  moral  world.  The  doctrine  of 
rewards  for  doing  good  is  expressed 
in  that  curious  Old  Testament  pro¬ 
verb  :  “  There  is  that  scattereth  and 
yet  increaseth.”  Then  the  Lord 
promises  even  a  greater  return  for  un¬ 
selfish  devotion  to  the  needy  than  the 
outlay  itself.  “  Give,”  He  says,  “  and 


it  shall  be  given  unto  you,  good  meas¬ 
ure,  pressed  down  and  shaken  together 
and  running  over,  shall  men  give  into 
your  bosom.”  Our  creek  “  gives  ”  at 
all  points  along  its  course,  and  it  re¬ 
ceives  in  return  more  than  it  bestows. 
It  “  scatters  ”  itself  in  benefits,  bright 
and  sparkling,  pure  and  good,  and  is, 
itself,  a  greater  beneficiary  than  were 
all  the  recipients  of  its  generous 
bounty  combined,  for  it  “scattereth 
and  yet  increaseth,”  from  a  rill  to  a 
brook  and  a  creek. 

This  is  the  way  of  it :  In  the  ten- 
mile  curve  Laurel  Hill  Creek  makes 
toward  the  north,  nineteen  smaller 
streams,  called  affluents  or  branches, 
empty  themselves  in  it.  These  much 
more  than  make  up  for  what  the  sun 
drinks  out  of  the  creek,  and  the  cat¬ 
tle,  and  the  people  draw  out  of  the 
wells  it  supplies.  Thus  the  creek 
grows  broader  and  deeper  and 
stronger,  but  not  one  of  these  branches 
could  flow  into  it  were  it  to  refuse  to 
go  around  this  bend  on  its  youthful 
mission  of  goodness.  If  it  would  sel¬ 
fishly  shut  itself  up  in  its  fountain,  it 
might  be  bright  and  pretty,  but  its 
size  and  usefulness  would  be  equally 
inconsiderable.  It,  however,  no  sooner 
starts  resolutely  towards  my  friend 
Schrock’s  saw  mill  than  it  is  joined 
by  one  of  these  little  auxiliaries,  with 
a  boisterous  little  rush  for  greeting,  as 
much  as  to  say :  “  I  will  help  you  to 
make  the  wheel  whizz.”  It  receives 
similar  benefits  at  the  mouths  of  the 
succeeding  branches,  as  they  empty 
themselves,  one  after  another,  into  its 
channel  along  its  course,  making  its 
current  broader  and  deeper  and 
stronger,  and  thus,  also,  constantly 
increasing  its  usefulness. 

Young  people  are  meant  to  “  grow- 
up,”  for  they  can  be  fully  useful  only 
as  men  and  women.  But,  then,  the 
growth  of  the  body  does  not  depend 
on  the  character.  Very  many  people 
have  grown  to  manhood  and  woman¬ 
hood  without  having  been  useful  at 
all  while  young — were,  in  fact,  harmful 
— and  still  are  comely  and  agreeable. 
That  other  part  of  a  person,  which 
makes  a  true  man  differ  from  an  ani¬ 
mal  in  the  respect  that  he  is  good  and 
helpful,  is,  however,  not  visible.  We 
will  call  it  the  “soul.”  This  also  is 
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meant  to  “  grow  up.”  The  personal 
appearance  may  be  handsome  and 
fine,  but  unless  this  inner  life  of  good¬ 
ness  and  usefulness  has  developed 
with  the  body,  the  heart  and  inspira¬ 
tion  of  real  manhood  or  womanhood 
are,  after  all,  wanting.  One  sees 
many  of  these  soulless  people.  They 
are  in  every  way  the  “  sharks  ”  of 
society.  They  are  the  selfish,  whose 
object  in  life  is  self-gratification  and 
not  self-sacrifice,  and  are,  therefore, 
pretty  much  in  similar  case  to  our 
creek,  were  it  to  refuse  to  flow  out  of 
its  fountain  on  its  mission  of  benefi¬ 
cence.  It  would  then  become  a  pud¬ 
dle  for  frogs  and  wallowing  animals. 
The  dwarfed  soul  appears  in  their 
immorality,  their  genteel  dishonesty, 
their  stinginess,  their  general  self-in¬ 
dulgence.  Such  a  life  is  really  below 
the  grade  of  a  puddle,  for  even  this 
has  its  good  qualities,  the  moisture 
and  mire  being  both  grateful  and 
remedial  to  the  creatures  wallowing 
in  it.  No  one  need,  however,  be  in 
want  of  the  soul,  and  therefore  as 
much  an  animal,  in  instinct,  as  a  man. 
But  then,  the  soul  must  grow  as  well 
as  the  body,  and  its  growth  ought  to 
keep  pace  with  the  physical  develop¬ 
ment.  It  is,  moreover,  the  nature  of 
the  soul  to  grow  without  regard  to  the 
stage  of  one’s  life,  and  it  can  never 
become  fully  grown,  but  is  meant  to 
develop  perennially — in  childhood,  in 
youth,  in  manhood,  in  eternity. 

Under  what  conditions  does  this 
inner  part  of  us  become  the  growing 
inspiration  of  childhood  and  youth, 
manhood  and  womanhood,  to  fill  the 
world  with  deeds  of  goodness  and 


love?  The  brook  shall  make  reply. 
Its  original  magnitude  is  multiplied 
many  times  on  its  mission  of  useful¬ 
ness,  every  branch  along  its  channel 
swelling  its  volume  as  a  reward  for 
expending  itself  in  the  interests  of  the 
general  good.  It  pours  its  crystal  tide 
along  its  bed  to  satisfy  the  thirst  of 
men  and  herds,  to  become  a  mechani¬ 
cal  power,  to  make  the  world  green 
and  bright,  and  cool  and  healthful. 
The  reward  for  its  self-sacrificing  in¬ 
dustry  is  its  growth  from  a  rill  to  a 
creek  by  the  influx  of  many  branches 
as  pure  and  clear  and  sweet  as  itself. 

Thus  the  creek  grows  great  by  wasting 
itself  to  benefit  others,  and  illustrates 
well  the  overflowing  recompense  in 
kind,  for  loving  service,  freely  ren¬ 
dered.  This  parable  of  the  brook  is 
affectionately  commended  to  the 
young  readers  of  The  Guardian,  in 
the  hope  that  it  will  teach  them  that 
usefulness  begins  with  life  itself,  and 
that  the  uiiselfish,  generous  helpfulness 
of  boyhood  and  girlhood  is  neither  a 
waste  of  energies,  nor  unprofitable, 
but  that  it  receives  greater  rewards 
than  talents  of  gold,  and  moreover, 
that  deeds  of  love  are  the  real  and 
only  condition  of  moral  and  spiritual 
growth.  Truly,  many,  very  many 
affluents  come  rippling,  sparkling  into 
one’s  life  on  the  mission  of  self-sacri¬ 
ficing  usefulness,  swelling  the  volume 
of  the  inner  life  of  moral  goodness  to 
make  it  flow  in  still  deeper,  stronger, 
swifter  current.  Childhood  and  youth 
reflect  the  steady  radiance  of  joyful 
goodness.  Manhood  and  womanhood 
become  a  crown  of  glory  to  adorn  the 
brow  of  Him  whose  image  we  bear. 


A  LANGUAGE  OF  THE  FAR  EAST. 


BY  TAKEO 

jg^ANGUAGE  is,  as  some  one  has 
called  it,  an  echo  of  nature.  Her 
every  sound  has  contributed  its 
element  to  human  speech, — the 
rustling  and  whispering  of  her 
forest  leaves,  the  howling  of  her 
storms,  the  booming  of  her  seas, 
the  rush  of  her  cataracts,  the 
murmur  of  her  rivulets.  The  marriage 
between  nature  and  language  is  shown 
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by  the  manner  in  which  the  sound  of  a 
language  is  often  a  reflex  of  the  geo¬ 
graphical  conditions  by  which  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  speak  it  are  surrounded ;  by 
the  roughness  of  Northern  tongues 
compared  with  the  soft  musical-vow- 
eled  undersong  of  the  sunny  South. 

The  language  of  Nippon,  the  Land 
of  the  Rising  Sun,  is  of  those  under  the 
sunny  sky.  It  is  the  French  language 
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of' the  far  East,  and  one  of  the  softest 
tongues  in  the  whole  world,  outside 
of  Italy.  Some  philologists  assert  that 
it  has  an  affinity  with  the  Aryan  fam¬ 
ily,  but  as  the  points  of  resemblance 
are  very  slight,  if  there  be  any  affinity 
at  all,  the  divergence  must  have  taken 
place  at  a  period  when  the  common 
ancestor  of  the  Japanese  and  Aryan 
tongues  was  a  language  exceedingly 
rude  and  undeveloped.  Nor  has  any 
relationship  to  any  other  language  of 
Asia  been  clearly  established.  It  thus 
stands,  as  it  were,  by  itself  and  must 
be  regarded  as  an  almost  entirely  sep¬ 
arate  tongue. 

Accordingto  the  myth  of  Shintoism, 
Mikado,  the  ruler  of  Japan,  descended 
in  a  direct  line  from  the  sun-goddess 
Amaterasu,  whose  parents  were  the  di¬ 
vine  Isanagi  and  Isanami.  As  they 
appeared  one  day  upon  a  celestial 
bridge  resting  on  clouds,  in  order  to 
watch  the  sea  raging  in  the  depths 
beneath,  Isanagi  let  the  end  of  his 
richly  ornamented  lance  fall  into  it, 
upon  which  it  straightway  parted. 
The  drops  falling  from  the  lance,  be¬ 
came  islands,  upon  which  the  divine 
pair  settled,  like  Adam  and  Eve;  and 
this  Adam  was  the  language-giver  of 
Japan.  This  idea  of  the  divine  origin 
of  Yamato,  the  primitive  tongue,  made 
it  an  object  of  profound  reverence  and 
kept  it  pure,  simple  and  distinct  from 
other  tendencies,  while  the  popular 
forms  of  speech  were  crystalizing,  even 
throughout  many  centuries  in  the 
midst  of  various  invasions  of  foreign 
influence.  This  task  of  defending  and 
cherishing  Yamato  was  left  to  the 
hands  of  the  women,  while  the  men 
were  to  devote  themselves  to  Chinese, 
the  foreign  classic. 

During  the  first  centuries  of  writing 
in  Japan,  the  spoken  and  the  written 
language  were  identical.  The  first 
written  form  of  Yamato  was  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  means  of  Hira-Kana, 
the  old  alphabet  which  consists  of  47 
syllables.  By  these  alphabetic  charac¬ 
ters,  they  phonetically  spelled  and 
wrote  the  language  just  as  it  was 
uttered,  which  is,  without  doubt,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  nature  of  Yamato,  a 
purer,  simpler  and  more  graceful  way 
than  otherwise.  The  cultivation  of  this 
pure,  beautiful,  native  language  was, 


then,  naturally  taken  up,  and  nobly 
accomplished  by  the  women. 

Yamato  uta,  the  native  poem  or 
ode  of  Japan,  was  and  is  affectionately 
cherished,  studied  and  recited  at  the 
court  of  the  Mikado,  by  the  royal 
family  and  their  nobles.  One  day, 
after  a  fall  of  snow,  the  emperor  hav¬ 
ing  passed  round  the  wine-cup  to  his 
lords  and  ladies  at  the  usual  morning 
assembly  of  the  courtiers  and  maids  of 
honor,  said  :  “  How  is  the  snow  of 
Kuroho  ?  ”  No  one  else  understood 
the  meaning;  but  Lee  Shonagon,  the 
daughter  of  Kiyowarano  Motosuke 
instantly  stepped  forward  and  diew 
up  the  curtains,  revealing  the  moun¬ 
tains  decked  in  fresh  fallen  snow.  The 
emperor  was  delighted,  and  bestowed 
upon  her  a  prize,  because  she  had  un¬ 
derstood  his  allusion  to  the  line  in  an 
ancient  poem,  which  ran,  thus  : 

“  The  snow  of  Kuroho  is  seen  by  rais¬ 
ing  the  curtains.  ”  The  uta  was  not  en¬ 
joyed  only  by  the  courtiers,  but  became 
so  general  and  popular  that  it  was  en¬ 
joyed  even  by  a  girl  who  had  been  boru 
and  bred  in  the  country.  When  Ota 
Dokuanohe,  commander  of  the  castle 
at  Kamagura,  was  one  day  out  hawking 
near  Yedo,  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  fell. 
Dismounting  from  his  horse,  he,  with 
his  attendant,  approached  a  house  and 
in  polite  terms  begged  the  loan  of  a 
rain -coat.  A  pretty  girl,  daughter  of 
the  man  of  the  house,  came  out,  lis¬ 
tened,  blushing,  to  the  request,  but  an¬ 
swering  not  a  word,  plucked  a  flower, 
handed  it,  with  mischief  in  her  eye,  to 
the  hero,  and  then  coquettishly  ran 
away.  Ota,  chagrined  and  vexed  at 
her  apparently  frivolous  manner,  her 
inhospitality,  and  the  seeming  slight 
put  upon  his  rank,  returned  in  wrath, 
and  through  the  rain  sought  his  castle, 
inwardly  cursing  the  people,  who  did 
not  know  how  to  treat  a  gentleman. 
But  the  commander  himself  was  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  fact  that  she  was  indeed  a 
gentle  girl  who  was  not  only  versed  in 
classic  poetry,  but  had  the  wit  and 
maidenly  grace  to  apply  it  in  felicitous 
style.  The  little  coquette  was  too 
polite  to  acknowledge  that  she  had  no 
rain-coat.  How  could  she  say  “  no” 
to  such  a  gallant?  Rather  than  do  a 
thing  so  ungracious,  and  to  disguise 
her  negation,  she  handed  him  a  moun- 
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tian  camellia,  a  flower  of  which,  centu¬ 
ries  before,  a  poet  had  sung,  “  Although 
the  mountain  camellia  has  seven  or 
eight  petals,  yet  I  grieve  to  say  it  has 
no  seed.” 

Mr.  W.  T.  Aston  says,  “  I  believe 
no  parallel  is  to  be  found  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  European  letters,  and  the 
remarkable  fact  that  a  very  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  best  writings  of  the 
best  age  of  Japanese  literature  was  the 
work  of  women/’  It  was  woman’s 
genius,  not  man’s,  that  made  the 
Yamato  a  literary  language  .  Moses 
established  the  Hebrew,  Alfred  the 
Saxon,  and  Luther  tl  e  German  tongue 
in  permanent  form,  but  in  Japan  the 
mobile  forms  of  speech  crystallized 
into  perennial  beauty  under  the  touch 
of  woman’s  hand. 

The  introduction  of  the  Chinese 
classic  into  Japan  is  believed  to  have 
taken  place  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
by  way  of  Corea. 

Ron-go,  the  Confucian  analects, 
Sen-ji-mon,  the  thousand  character  clas¬ 
sics,  and  Ko-kio,  the  classic  of  filial 
piety,  were  of  the  first  books  which  were 
brought  over  by  the  Corean  nobles 
Ajiki  and  Wani,  among  the  annual 
tributes,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
king  of  Kudara,  one  of  the  provinces 
of  Corea. 

The  first  effect  of  their  introduc¬ 
tion  was,  that  the  court  nobles  recom¬ 
mended,  and  the  higher  classes  set  to 
work  to  read  and  write  these  symbolic 
characters,  and  so  in  course  of  time 
Chinese  became  the  classic  language 
of  Japan,  as  Greek  and  Latin  are  the 
classic  languages  of  Western  Europe. 
It  was  in  the  sixth  century,  and 
through  the  introduction  of  Buddhism 
which  made  Chinese  the  vehicle  of 
its  teachings,  that  the  study  of  the 
great  classic  received  its  special  im¬ 
petus.  Kobo-Daishi,  who  has  spent 
19  years  in  China,  and  besides  Chi¬ 
nese  knew  also  Sanskrit  and  Pali,  and 
was  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  and 
promoters  of  Buddhism  in  the  eighth 
century,  introduced  Kata-Kana,  the 
new  alphabet,  selecting  47  Chinese 
ideograms,  which  he  simplified  and 
adapted.  This  new  alphabet  was 
employed  in  writing  with  Chinese 
characters,  in  order  to  decline,  and 


conjugate  them,  and  also  to  form  aux¬ 
iliaries,  which  style  is  most  predomi¬ 
nant  in  all  the  writings  of  this  day, 
while  the  old  alphabet  as  ever  claims 
its  dominion  in  the  writings  of 
Yamato, 

A  boy  student  was,  until  very  lately, 
always  expected  to  be  engaged  in  the 
study  of  the  classic,  which  very  often 
demanded  of  him  seven  years  of  de¬ 
voted  study.  Every  young  man  of 
the  higher  classes,  with  very  few  if 
any  exceptions,  acquires  such  a  mas¬ 
tery  of  the  classic  that  he  becomes 
familiar  not  only  with  its  technical 
terms,  with  its  stock  phrases  and  forms 
of  thought,  but  also  with  the  variety 
of  meanings,  the  pronunciation,  form 
and  nature  of  each  character,  a  com¬ 
poser  of  Shi,  the  pure,  original  classic 
poem  or  poetry  ! 

If  there  was  a  young  man  unable  to 
reach  this  standard  of  completion,  his 
pious  mother  could  neither  eat  nor 
sleep,  and  appealed  to  her  gods.  The 
young  man  with  such  a  mother  would 
earnestly  pray  the  gods  to  let  him  die 
rather  than  live  without  attaining  the 
desired  success.  Thus,  many  died  in 
study,  and  many  succeeded — such  was 
the  spirit  of  Japan’s  classical  student ! 
“  The  student  of  Japan,”  exclaimed 
a  missionary  “  was  born  to  die  in 
study.” 

From  such  a  zeal  for  a  mastery  of 
the  classic,  we  can  easily  believe  that 
many  Chinese  characters,  idioms  and 
phrases  were  incorporated  into  the 
language  as  well  as  into  the  literature  of 
Japan.  Here  grew  up  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  colloquial  and  literary 
idioms,  and  terminology.  So  exten¬ 
sively  have  the  classical  characters,  in 
their  full  or  contracted  form,  been 
employed  in  writing  and  speaking  the 
language  of  Japan,  in  all  departments 
of  literature  and  in  all  ranks  of  society, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  study  the  lan¬ 
guage  with  any  degree  of  thorough¬ 
ness  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
classic. 

But  in  adapting  the  Chinese  charac¬ 
ter  to  their  language,  they  did  not 
change  its  grammatical  structure,  how¬ 
ever  much  they  received  in  addition  in 
other  respects. 

In  this  new  country  the  Chinese 
root  characters  have  remained  the 
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same  as  in  the  mother-country,  but 
their  pronunciation  has,  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  euphonious  idioms  of 
Japan,  undergone  a  powerful  meta¬ 
morphosis  and  accommodation  to  the 
latter,  a  change  so  sweeping  that  the 
numerous  guttural  sounds  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  have  wholly  disappeared,  and 
likewise  the  characteristic  intonation. 
Thus,  the  language  has  continually 
ceased  to  distinguish  many  abstract 
words  by  their  pronunciation,  and  has 
brought  in  an  astonishing  number  of 
homonyms,  whose  various  meanings 
can  only  be  recognized  by  the  context 
and  the  order  of  the  words,  and  in 
some  cases  only  by  the  written  charac¬ 
ters.  Therefore  the  phonetically  writ¬ 
ten  word  “  San  ”  may  have  three  or 
more  different  meanings. — mountain, 
lord,  birth,  etc. 

For  the  reasons  thus  indicated,  a 
Japanese  classical  scholar  can  very 
easily  communicate  with  a  learned 
Chinese  in  writing,  though  this  is  ut¬ 
terly  impossible  by  means  of  the 
spoken  tongue. 

Thus,  then,  the  present  written  and 
spoken  language  of  Japan  consists  of 
the  combination  of  two  different 
idioms,  of  which  one  descends  from 
Yamato,  the  other  from  the  introduced 
classic,  somewhat  in  the  same  way  a 
English  is  the  child  of  the  wedded 
Saxon  and  Norman.  The  words  which 
express  the  wants,  feelings  and  con¬ 
cerns  of  every  day  life— all  that  is 
deepest  in  the  human  heart — are  for 
the  most  part  native ;  the  technical, 
scientific  and  abstract  terms  are  for¬ 
eign.  Hence,  the  fountains  of  the 
musical  and  beautiful  language  of 
Japan,  we  must  seek  in  the  hearts  and 
hear  them  flow  from  the  lips  of  the 
mothers  of  the  Empire.  But  these 
two  elements  of  the  language  of 
Japan  preserve  in  writing  their  origi¬ 
nal  character,  in  so  far  that  the  words 
of  the  Chinese  are  reproduced  with 
their  old  root  signs,  and  those  of 
native  origin  in  the  syllabic  writing. 
The  language  is  thus  a  mosaic  of  Chi¬ 
nese  and  indigenous  words,  but  not  an 
amalgam. 

Of  late  years,  since  the  restoration, 
English,  German  and  French,  the  three 
leading  languages  of  Europe,  have 
been  rapidly  making  their  way  to  rec¬ 


ognition  and  use  in  the  lecture  hall  and 
the  committee  room, — but  especially 
English,  which  is  used  in  almost  every 
school  of  higher  order.  Roma-ji- 
kawai— the  association  for  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  Roman  letters,  another  alpha¬ 
bet  of  new  Japan,  by  which  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  language  shall,  here¬ 
after,  be  spelled  and  written,  was  or¬ 
ganized  more  than  ten  years  ago — is 
now  publishing  a  magazine  and  to-day 
claims  several  thousands  of  members 
among  the  learned. 

In  conclusion,  may  the  present 
writer  be  permitted  to  assume  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  a  prophet,  when  he  foretells 
that  the  present  coloring  of  European 
tongues,  repeating  the  history  of  that 
of  the  Asiatic,  shall  also  continue  to 
beautify  that  mosaic  workt)f  language, 
till  the  tongue  of  Yamato  in  her 
beauty  and  grace  may  revive  and  wed 
the  languages  of  the  Orient  and  the 
Occident. 


Evening-  Hymn. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN. 

The  happy  sunshine  all  is  gone, 

The  gloomy  night  comes  swiftly  on. 

But  shine  Thou  still,  O  Christ,  our  Light, 

Nor  let  us  lose  ourselves  in  night. 

We  thank  Thee,  Father,  that  this  day 
Thy  angels  watched  around  our  way, 
Warding  off  harm  and  vexing  fear  ; 

Through  them  Thy  goodness  guards  us  here. 

Lord,  have  we  angered  Thee  to-day, 
Remember  not  our  sins,  we  pray  ; 

But  let  Thy  mercy  o’er  them  sweep, 

And  give  us  calm  and  restful  sleep. 

Thy  angels  guard  our  sleeping  hours, 

And  keep  afar  all  evil  powers  ; 

And  Thou,  all  pain  and  mischief  ward 
From  soul  and  bodv,  faithful  Lord. 

J  1 


At  a  village  school  not  many  miles 
from  Canterbury  a  precocious  boy 
being  asked  to  parse  the  sentence, 
“  Mary,  milk  the  cow/'  went  on  accu¬ 
rately  till  he  came  to  the  last  word, 
when  he  said:  “  Cow  is  a  pronoun, 
feminine  gender,  third  person  singular, 
and  stands  for  Mary.”  “Stands  for 
Mary  ?  ”  asks  the  master  in  astonish¬ 
ment.  “  Yes,  sir,”  responded  the 
urchin  with  a  grin,  “  for  if  the  cow 
didn’t  stand  for  Mary,  how  could 
Mary  milk  the  cow?” 
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AMONG  THE  ALPS  AND  APENNINES. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


III. 


*E  HAD  another  opportunity  of 
becoming  familiar  with  the  so¬ 
cial  life  of  Switzerland  by  lodg¬ 
ing  with  a  very  pleasant  family 
in  Geneva.  For  genuine  com¬ 
fort,  combined  with  excellent 
social  advantages,  commend  us 
to  a  first-class  Swiss  Pension , 
A  “  Pension,”  we  would  remark  by 
the  way,  occupies  a  position  between 
a  boarding-house  and  a  hotel,  and 
combines  the  advantages  of  both. 

The  stranger  who  expects  to  find 
the  Geneva  of  Calvin  and  Beza  is 
doomed  to  disappointment.  The  so- 
called  Theocracy  hardly  outlived  the 
earliest  reformers  ;  there  was  a  reac¬ 
tion  under  the  auspices  of  St.  Vin¬ 
cent  of  Paul,  and  nearly  one-half  of 
the  population  returned  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Strange  as  it  may 
appear,  the  very  name  of  Calvin  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  unknown  to  a  great  many 
of  the  Genevese.  “  Can  you  tell  me 
where  I  can  find  the  house  of  John 
Calvin  ?  ”  inquired  a  lady  of  the  clerk 
of  a  fashionable  hotel  in  Geneva. 
“  Certainly,”  he  replied,  taking  down 
the  city  directory  and  turning  to  the 
letter  C,  “What  did  you  say  is  Mr. 
Calvin’s  first  name  ?  ” 

We  found  the  house  of  Calvin  with¬ 
out  hunting  for  it  in  the  directory,  for 
we  knew  that  it  is  situated  in  the  lit¬ 
tle  street  Des  Chanoines.  We  entered 
the  court-yard  and  read  over  the  door 
the  ancient  inscription,  in  Latin, 
“  The  Lord  is  my  fortress.”  We 
seemed  to  behold  the  scene  which 
Drelincourt  so  graphically  describes, 
when  Cardinal  Sadolet  passing  through 
Geneva  incognito ,  knocked  at  that 
very  door,  and  a  man  with  lank  jaws, 
grizzled  hair  and  clad  in  a  worn  garb 
came  to  open  for  him  ;  it  was  Calvin 
himself. 

Of  course  we  could  not  leave 
Geneva  without  visiting  the  grand  old 
church  in  which  the  Reformer 
preached.  Not  being  able  to  find  our 
way  satisfactorily  through  the  narrow 
and  crooked  streets,  a  pompous-look¬ 
ing  personage  undertook  to  be  our 


guide.  How  we  wish  you  could  see 
him,  as  he  waved  one  hand  when  he 
had  arrived  in  sight  of  the  church  and 
exclaimed,  “  Voila  Vegiise ,”  and  then 
extended  the  other  and  whined  “  Un 
pour  boir ,  sil  vous  plait  /”  The  ser¬ 
vice  that  morning,  if  indeed  it  de¬ 
served  to  be  called  a  service,  was  in 
German,  and  the  preacher  was  a  Ra¬ 
tionalist  of  the  most  advanced  school. 
He  looked  like  the  portrait  of  Ser- 
vetus,  whom  Calvin  is  said  to  have 
burned  at  the  stake  for  heresy  and 
blasphemy — or  if  you  please  like 
Mephistopheles — and  certainly  Ser- 
vetus  never  uttered  blasphemies 
half  so  terrible  as  those  which  fell 
from  the  lips  of  the  man  who  sat  in 
Calvin’s  chair  and  preached  from  Cal¬ 
vin’s  pulpit.  He  had  a  way  of  look¬ 
ing  shyly  over  his  shoulder,  and  I 
caught  myself  wondering  whether  he 
did  not  half  expect  to  see  a  tall,  gaunt 
figure  steal  up  the  pulpit  stairs,  and, 
laying  his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  ex¬ 
claim,  as  he  did  of  old  time,  “  Michael 
Servetus  de  Villanova,  I  accuse  you  of 
treason  to  God  and  His  church  !  ” 

It  was  painful  to  have  to  attend 
such  a  service  in  such  a  place,  and  we 
sincerely  wished  ourselves  away.  We 
were  afterwards  informed  that  the 
French  pastor  is  an  earnest  Christian 
man.  After  our  return  home  we  saw 
it  stated  that  the  so-called  “  Reform 
party  ”  deemed  themselves  strong 
enough  to  propose  the  passage  or  a 
law  requiring  that  at  least  one  ration¬ 
alistic  sermon  should  be  preached 
every  month  in  every  Protestant 
church  in  the  canton.  The  measure 
was  submitted  to  a  popular  vote — the 
peasants  who  generally  abstain  from 
voting  came  forward  as  they  had 
never  done  before,  in  defence  of  the 
faith  of  their  fathers,  and  the  pro¬ 
posed  law  was  defeated  by  20,000  ma¬ 
jority.  No  doubt  when  the  result  was 
announced  many  a  Christian  heart  in 
Geneva  thanked  God  and  took  cour- 
age. 

At  Geneva  we  bought  circular  tick¬ 
ets  for  a  tour  through  Italy.  We  took 
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the  route  by  the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel, 
and  we  can  assure  you  it  causes  pe¬ 
culiar  sensations  to  be  for  more  than 
half  an  hour  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  with  the  Alps  above  your  head. 
Not  until  we  reached  Turin  could  we 
fully  realize  that  we  were  actually  in 
Italy.  Our  hotel  was  built  in  orien¬ 
tal  style,  with  a  courtyard  in  the  cen¬ 
tre,  and  brilliant  frescoes  on  the  walls. 
Looking  from  the  window  you  could 
everywhere  see  traces  of  that  love  of 
Art  which  has  made  Italy  so  famous. 
The  very  shopkeepers  have  pictures  em¬ 
blematic  of  their  employments  above 
their  doors, and  possibly  have  ornamen¬ 
tal  cornices  painted  on  the  flat  stucco 
wall  in  a  style  well  calculated  to  de¬ 
ceive  the  casual  observer.  Now  a 
fruit-seller  passes  with  a  great  load  of 
figs  and  grapes  on  his  head  ;  here 
comes  an  Italian  girl  with  her  dark 
hair  ornamented  with  bright  ribbons 
and  silver  flowers.  Two  priests  meet 
directly  in  front  of  our  window. 
They  wear  their  robes,  but  are  dressed 
with  exquisite  neatness,  and  bow  and 
scrape  like  French  dancing-masters. 
In  fact,  the  priests  of  Italy  have  in 
general  an  air  of  dandyism  for  which 
we  were  not  prepared.  On  the  other 
hand  the  monks  look  squalid  and  stu¬ 
pid,  and  are  evidently  treated  with 
very  little  respect. 

In  consequence  of  a  trifling  acci¬ 
dent  our  luggage  had  not  been  exam¬ 
ined  at  the  frontier,  but  was  sent  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  custom  house  at  Turin. 
It  was  a  small  affair,  but  it  gave  us  an 
excellent  opportunity  of  becoming 
familiar  with  a  considerable  amount  of 
Italian  “  red-tape.”  We  had  to  visit  no 
less  than  fourteen  different  offices,  and 
obtain  as  many  different  official  signa¬ 
tures  before  we  reached  the  inspector 
who  unlocked  the  trunks,  and  without 
disturbing  their  contents  grunted  his 
approval,  and  turned  them  over  to 
our  custody.  In  the  language  of  the 
author  of  the  “  Sentimental  Journey,” 
“  They  manage  these  things  better  in 
France !  ” 

Let  us  leave  Turin.  It  is  a  fine 
city,  but  it  looks  new,  and  we  have 
not  come  to  Italy  to  see  new  cities. 
Away  we  go  across  the  rice  fields  of 
Lombardy  to  Milan,  the  city  of  which 
the  great  St.  Ambrose  was  bishop  1500 


years  ago.  We  had  known  of  the 
great  cathedral  of  Milan  ever  since 
we  first  saw  its  picture  in  a  primary 
geography,  but  confess  we  were  not 
prepared  for  such  a  glorious  reality. 
A  mighty  pile  of  the  finest  marble, 
decorated  with  a  hundred  turrets  and 
more  than  2000  statues,  the  cathedral 
of  Milan  is  as  unrivaled  in  its  daz¬ 
zling  whiteness  among  the  churches  of 
Italy  as  the  Jungfrau  among  the  Alps 
of  Switzerland.  We  ascended  by  494 
white  marble  steps  to  the  top  of  the 
tower,  from  which  we  had  a  simultan¬ 
eous  view  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines, 
forming  a  superb  frame  for  the  mag¬ 
nificent  picture  that  lay  stretched  at 
our  feet. 

If  we  had  undertaken  to  write  an 
article  on  the  city  of  Milan,  we  might 
fill  up  many  pages  with  descriptions 
of  the  various  objects  of  interest  which 
crowd  that  ancient  city.  We  could 
take  you  to  the  church  in  which  St. 
Ambrose  preached,  to  see  the  brazen 
portals  which  he  is  said  to  have  closed 
in  the  face  of  the  Emperor  Theodos¬ 
ius  after  the  massacre  of  Thessalonica, 
and  which  certainly  date  from  a 
period  preceding  the  fall  of  the  Wes¬ 
tern  Roman  Empire.  We  are  not  so 
certain  about  the  authenticity  of  a 
brazen  serpent  on  the  top  of  a  pillar, 
which  is  said  to  be  the  very  one  which 
Moses  lifted  up  in  the  wilderness,  but 
which  archaeologists  irreverently  sug¬ 
gest  is  an  emblem  of  Aesculapius  from 
the  heathen  temple  that  once  occu¬ 
pied  the  site  of  the  present  church. 
The  tombs  of  St.  Ambrose  and  St. 
Charles  Borromeo  are  magnificently 
decorated  with  gold  and  jewels,  and 
are  constantly  surrounded  by  crowds 
of  worshipers.  The  greatest  art- 
treasure  of  Milan  is  the  Last  Supper 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  which  is 
painted  on  the  wall  of  the  refectory 
of  a  deserted  convent.  Though  this 
picture  has  become  universally  famil¬ 
iar  by  multitudes  of  copies,  the  orig¬ 
inal  has  a  charm,  even  in  its  present 
damaged  condition,  which  the  finest 
copies  have  not  been  able  to  repro¬ 
duce. 

There  are  no  doubt  many  tourists 
who  find  but  few  attractions  in  objects 
such  as  these.  For  such  persons  Milan 
has  La  Scala,  with  a  single  exception 
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the  largest  theatre  in  the  world,  and 
the  Gallery  of  Victor  Emanuel,  a 
magnificent  edifice  of  glass  and  iron, 
erected  recently  at  an  expense  of 
nearly  $2,000,000,  and  containing 
some  of  the  most  attractive  shops  in 
Europe.  Thus  in  many  ways  Milan 
woos  the  traveler ;  but  he  must  learn 
to  close  his  ears  to  the  song  of  the 
siren  and  hasten  on  his  way. 

It  is  a  long  ride  from  Milan  to 
Venice  and  it  was  growing  dark  when 
the  train  reached  the  end  of  the 
bridge  that  connects  the  city  with  the 
mainland,  and  the  guard  called  out 
“  Venezia.”  We  took  a  gondola 
for  our  hotel,  the  Citta  di  Monaco, 
kept  by  a  party  of  Austrians,  who  se- 
cretlv  longed  for  the  old  times  when 
the  Germans  were  the  lords  of  Venice. 
When  we  were  about  to  leave  the  sta¬ 
tion  a  picturesque  beggar  held  the 
boat  to  the  shore  and  demanded  alms. 
Of  course  the  centesimi  were  forth¬ 
coming  and  we  received  a  blessing. 
The  Venetians  call  these  fellows 
gransieri  or  crab-catchers,  and  if 
tourists  are  crabs  they  certainly  under¬ 
stand  their  trade.  Now,  while  we 
floated  down  the  Grand  Canal,  by  long 
rows  of  large  buildings,  called  in 
courtesy  palaces,  literally  rising  out  of 
the  water  on  either  side,  now  would 
have  been  the  time  to  think  of  all  the 
fantastic  things  in  the  world.  We 
tried  to  think  of  Childe  Harold  but 
could  only  remember  the  lines : 

“  In  Venice  Tasso’s  echoes  are  no  more 

And  silent  rows  the  songless  gondolier  ; 

Her  palaces  are  crumbling  to  the  shore, 

And  music  meets  not  always  now  the  ear.’’ 

Our  gondolier  was  provokingly  si¬ 
lent,  and  the  night  threatened  to  be  as 
dark  as  ever  it  was  in  the  days  when 
the  secret  vengeance  of  the  republic 
plunged  its  victims  into  the  canal. 
But  surely  we  hear  a  strain  that  sounds 
familiar  !  The  whole  canal  is  covered 
with  little  musicians,  all  singing  a  song 
which  they  might  have  learned  in 
America.  It  is  a  band  of  ?nosquitos , 
who  have  come  forth  to  welcome  us 
to  their  capital. 

Our  hotel  was  on  the  Grand  Canal, 
within  a  few  steps  of  the  celebrated 
square  of  St.  Mark’s,  and  there  we 
spent  the  greater  part  of  the  evening. 
It  is  a  brilliant  sight — the  old  church 


before  you,  with  its  bronze  horses,  and 
the  palace  of  the  doges  at  its  side, 
looking  like  an  enchanted  pavilion 
from  the  Arabian  Nights.  Around 
you  are  shops,  as  well  filled  with  all 
that  is  rich  and  rare  as  they  were  in 
the  days  when  Venice  held  the  com¬ 
merce  of  Europe,  while  the  square  it¬ 
self  is  filled  with  a  well-dressed  multi¬ 
tude,  representing  almost  all  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  east  and  west. 

Venice  looks  best  by  artificial  light. 
Like  theatrical  scenery,  it  is  well  cal¬ 
culated  to  dazzle  the  eye,  but  looks 
faded  and  colorless  when  exposed  to 
the  brilliant  light  of  day. 

Next  morning  we  stood  upon  that 
if  sympathetic  swindle”  the  Bridge  of 
Sighs,  which  is  simply  a  passage  be¬ 
tween  a  criminal  court  and  a  criminal 
prison,  built  long  after  the  romantic 
period  of  the  Venetian  republic  had 
departed.  The  palace  of  the  doges, 
which  is  now  in  part  occupied  as  a 
museum  and  picture  gallery,  is  in¬ 
tensely  interesting,  and  as  you  exam¬ 
ine  the  long  line  of  the  portraits  of 
the  doges,  with  its  vacant  spot,  once 
occupied  by  the  noble  face  of  Marino 
Faliero — when  you  creep  along  the 
secret  passages,  or  descend  into  the 
horrible  dungeons,  it  is  easy  to  imag¬ 
ine  yourself  living  in  the  dark  days  of 
the  council  of  ten.  We  visited  St. 
Mark’s  and  about  a  dozen  other 
churches,  leaving  the  other  hundred 
for  some  subsequent  occasion.  The 
extreme  heat  rendered  the  coolness  of 
these  churches  pleasant  ;  but  we  have 
no  doubt  that  on  a  chilly  winter  day 
the  soulless  splendor  of  their  huge 
marble  monuments  would  be  almost 
insufferable.  In  almost  every  church 
there  is  a  picture  of  St.  Lawrence  on 
the  gridiron,  and  we  almost  appreci¬ 
ated  the  feelings  of  the  traveler  who 
said  he  could  “  never  look  on  that  pic¬ 
ture  without  envying  the  saint  who 
appeared  to  be  toasting  so  comforta¬ 
bly  amid  all  that  frigidity.”  We  vis¬ 
ited  palaces  and  monasteries,  picture- 
galleries  and  glass-works;  but  it  is 
time  to  shift  the  scenes.  We  have 
seen  enough  of  the  faded  splendor  of 
Venice.  It  is  still  brilliant  here  and 
there ;  but  much  of  the  tinsel  that 
once  shone  like  gold  has  been  rubbed 
away. 
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The  Far  East. 

Our  friend,  Mr.  Takeo  Noya,  hav¬ 
ing  finished  his  course  in  college,  at 
Lancaster,  has  written  an  essay  on  the 
language  of  Japan,  which  we  take 
pleasure  in  presenting  to  our  readers. 
It  is  but  just  to  say  that  several  para¬ 
graphs  have  been  necessarily  omitted, 
because  we  have  in  this  country  no  type 
by  which  to  reproduce  the  Oriental 
characters  which  they  contain.  The  es¬ 
say,  in  our  opinion,  manifests  careful 
study  of  a  difficult  theme,  together  with 
a  degree  of  freedom  in  the  use  of  the 
English  language  which  is  unusual  on 
the  part  of  Oriental  scholars.  The 
article  is,  therefore,  worthy  of  study 
and  preservation.  We  trust  it  is  but 
an  introduction  to  more  extended 
labors,  to  be  followed  by  faithful  and 
lifelong  service  in  the  cause  of  Christ. 


Tlie  Lost  Manuscript. 

The  discovery  of  an  ancient  manu¬ 
script  of  the  Bible  is  always  a  matter 
of  great  literary  and  religious  interest. 
Recently  a  Greek  judge,  residing  on 
the  island  of  Cyprus,  declared  in  a 
local  periodical  that  he  had  seen  in  a 
Mohammedan  library  in  Damascus  a 
manuscript  of  the  Scriptures  which 
appeared  to  be  as  ancient  as  the  cele¬ 
brated  Codex  Sinaiticus.  From  his 
description  of  the  manuscript  its  great 
age  appeared  probable,  and  several 
learned  men  at  once  started  for  Da¬ 
mascus  to  verify  the  discovery.  The 
book,  however,  could  not  be  found, 
and  the  Mohammedan  librarian  even 
asserted  that  no  such  manuscript  had 
ever  been  in  the  library.  Here  was  a 
question  of  veracity  which  led  to  a 
sharp  controversy.  It  is  now  general¬ 
ly  believed  that  the  fanatical  Turks 
have  hidden  or  destroyed  the  manu¬ 
script  ;  or  that,  possibly,  the  librarian 
has  sold  the  book  and  pocketed  the 
proceeds.  No  one  seems  to  doubt 
the  statement  of  the  judge,  who  is  a 


very  worthy  and  learned  man.  There 
is,  therefore,  some  hope  that  the  lost 
manuscript  may  finally  be  discovered. 


Hold  On ! 

There  comes  a  time  in  the  life  of 
every  boy,  when  he  thinks  he  knows 
it  all.  If  he  were  riding  on  a  loco¬ 
motive,  he  would  want  to  tell  the  eng¬ 
ineer  just  how  to  run  the  engine.  In 
his  own  home  he  thinks  he  knows 
more  about  how  the  house  ought  to  be 
managed  than  his  mother  does,  and 
he  is  positively  certain  he  knows  much 
better  what  is  best  for  himself  than 
his  father  knows,  in  spite  of  his  age 
and  experience. 

This  does  not  usually  last  long,  and 
from  that  time  on  for  the  rest  of  his 
life  he  will  realize  more  and  more  how 
little  he  really  knows.  Some  boys 
get  over  their  conceit  gradually ;  oth¬ 
ers  are  hustled  out  of  it  very  uncere¬ 
moniously  by  some  unpleasant  experi¬ 
ence.  This  was  the  case  with  the  gen¬ 
tleman  who  relates  his  experience  in 
the  New  York  Sun .  Ice-boating  is 
dangerous  at  the  best,  and  when  the 
flying  boats,  going  at  railroad  speed, 
find  it  necessary  to  tack,  it  must  re¬ 
quire  all  the  strength  and  attention  of 
the  passengers  to  hold  on  successfully. 

“  I  remember  the  first  time  I  ever 
climbed  into  an  ice-boat.  It  was 
near  Saugerties,  on  the  Hudson,  about 
thirty  years  ago.  Three  other  pas¬ 
sengers  were  there  too:  but  I  was 
the  only  novice.  I  was  horribly 
afraid  of  air-holes,  for  I  had  heard  a 
great  deal  about  them.  Seeing  one 
about  fifty  yards  in  front  of  us,  and 
directly  in  our  track,  I  nervously  drew 
the  steersman’s  attention  to  it.  ‘  Do 
you  think  I  am  blind?’  he  replied, 
angrily,  for  I  had  bothered  him  that 
way  once  or  twice  before.  A  second 
later  he  shouted,  ‘  Hold  on  all !  ’  and 
I,  who  had  not  held  on  fast  enough, 
as  the  boat  spun  away  on  another 
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course,  was  shot  out  of  the  craft  and 
went  sliding  away  over  the  ice  at  a  won¬ 
derful  rate  of  speed.  There  was  a  splash 
and  I  felt  the  water  close  over  my 
head.  I  thought  we  were  all  lost,  for, 
in  my  fright  and  confusion,  I  had  not 
noticed  that  I  had  left  the  ice-boat ; 
but  when  I  rose,  spluttering,  to  the 
surface,  I  saw  my  companions  two 
hundred  feet  away  and  quite  safe.  It 
was  I  who  was  in  the  air-hole,  and  I 
was  alone.  It  was  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  before  I  was  fished  out,  half 
drowned  and  two-thirds  frozen.  Since 
that  day  I  have  never  attempted  to 
offer  suggestions  to  the  steersman,  but 
have  devoted  my  attention  exclusive¬ 
ly  to  my  own  business,  and  chiefly  to 
holding  on  when  he  tells  me.” 

The  moral  is :  If  you  are  the 
helmsman,  steer  your  best.  If  you 
are  only  a  passenger,  don’t  attempt  to 
manage  the  steering,  but  “hold  on.” 
— Exchange . 

Mastering'  a  Book. 

The  book  which  makes  the  man 
think  the  most  is  the  book  which 
strikes  the  deepest  root  in  his  memory 
and  understanding.  One  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  maxims  of  the  Jesuits  is,  Vex- 
atio  dat  intellectum  (Hard  labor  gives 
discernment).  The  maxim  indicates 
that  in  the  judgment  of  these  educa¬ 
tors  it  is  not  working  at  the  easy  but 
at  the  difficult  mental  task  that  gives 
intellectual  perception. 

Men  walk  through  a  mountainous 
country  not  only  for  the  pleasure  to 
be  derived  from  the  scenery,  but  for 
the  sake  of  the  physical  vigor  which 
comes  from  climbing  hills.  The  man 
who  masters  a  book  that  keeps  his 
mind  on  a  stretch  is,  like  the  mount¬ 
ain-climber,  braced  up  by  the  effort. 
He  lays  down  his  book  refreshed,  in¬ 
vigorated  and  trained  to  master  a  more 
difficult  book. 

One  day,  while  skating,  an  English 
boy  displaced  his  knee-cap.  He  was 
taken  home,  and  the  surgeon  ordered 
him  to  lie  for  three  months  on  his 
mother’s  sofa. 

He  suffered  severely  from  the  pain, 
and  his  wise  grandfather  handed  him 
“  a  book  to  puzzle  over,”  that  his  at¬ 
tention  might  be  taken  from  the  injur¬ 
ed  knee. 


It  was  a  work  on  trigonometry,  of 
which  Henry  Woodrow,  the  boy  of 
sixteen,  knew  nothing.  At  the  end  of 
the  three  months,  when  the  boy  was 
allowed  to  leave  the  sofa,  he  had  mas¬ 
tered  the  book,  without  any  assistance 
from  any  one,  and  in  spite  of  the  severe 
pain  in  his  knee. 

Several  years  after  the  boy  went  to 
Cambridge,  where  he  did  so  well  in 
mathematics  as  to  gain  the  rank  of 
Fourteenth  Wrangler.  He  went  out 
to  India,  and,  as  Director  of  Public 
Instruction  in  one  of  the  provinces, 
did  such  good  work  that  he  was 
called  “  the  Nestor  of  Education  in 
Bengal,”  and  when  he  died  the  na¬ 
tives  raised  three  thousand  five  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  to  place  his  bust  in  Caius 
College,  Cambridge,  and  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Calcutta. 

The  Bengal  educator  used  to  say 
that  his  success  at  Cambridge  and  in 
India  was  due  to  his  mastering  the 
book  his  grandfather  gave  him  “  to 
puzzle  over,”  when  laid  up  with  a 
displaced  knee-cap. 
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Dove  Cottage,  Wordsworth’s  Home.  By 

Stopford  A.  Brooke.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1890. 

This  charming  little  book  is  not  only  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  home  of  a  great  poet,  but  a 
minute  study  of  his  domestic  life.  It  is,  in  fact, 
a  splendid  piece  of  literary  art,  and  as  such,  it 
deserves  more  attention  than  it  is  likely  to  re¬ 
ceive.  Its  main  purpose  is  to  advocate  the 
raising  of  a  fund,  in  England  and  America,  for 
the  purchase  and  preservation  of  the  home  of 
Wordsworth,  as  an  abiding  memorial  of  that 
great  and  good  man,  and  we  sincerely  hope  the 
movement  may  prove  successful. 

The  Century  for  July.  Perhaps  the  most 
striking  feature  of  the  July  Century  is  the  long- 
expected  debate  on  “  The  Single  Tax,"  by  Ed¬ 
ward  Atkinson  and  .  Henry  George.  Mr. 
Atkinson  opens  the  discussion  in  a  paper  on  “A 
Single  Tax  upon  Land  ;  ”  Mr.  George  replies  in 
“A  Single  Tax  on  Land  Values,”  and  there  is  a 
rejoinder  by  Mr.  Atkinson.  We  have,  however, 
the  usual  variety  of  excellent  articles. 

The  July  ST.  NICHOLAS  has  several  remind¬ 
ers  of  Revolutionary  days  and  the  “  glorious 
Fourth."  In  “  The  Baby  a  Prisoner  of  War,’’ 
Margaret  Forster  Owen  relates  the  capture  and 
return  of  a  grandniece  of  Washington.  W  aether 
the  incident  is  authentic  or  not,  the  story  is 
amusing  and  cleverly  told.  H.  A.  Ogden  has 
gracefully  illustrated  it.  Julia  C.  R.  Dorr  tells 
in  verse  of"  The  Armorer’s  Errand,”  a  prelim¬ 
inary  to  the  storming  of  Fort  Ticonderoga; 
Laura  E.  Richards  and  June  Ellis  Joy  contrib¬ 
ute  amusing  verse  about  the  Fourth,  and  M.  M. 
D.,  in  the  Jack-in-the-Pulpit,  gives  a  side  view 
of  the  same  inspiring  subject. 
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THE  PRODIGAL  SON.— Luke  15  :  11-24. 


11  And  he  said,  A  certain  man  had  two  sons : 

12  And  the  younger  of  them  said  to  his  father.  Father, 
give  me  the  portion  of  goods  that  falleth  to  me.  Ana 
he  divided  unto  them  his  living. 

13  And  not  many  days  after  tne  younger  son  gath¬ 
ered  all  together,  and  took  his  journey  into  a  far 
country,  and  there  wasted  his  substance  with  riotous 
living. 

14  And  when  he  had  spent  all,  there  arose  a  mighty 
famine  in  that  land ;  ana  he  began  to  be  in  want. 

15  And  he  went  and  joined  himself  to  a  citizen  of 
that  country;  and  he  sent  him  into  his  fields  to  feed 
swine. 

16  And  he  fain  would  have  filled  his  helly  with  the 
husks  that  the  swine  did  eat:  and  no  man  gave  unto 
him. 

17  And  when  he  came  to  himself,  he  said,  How  many 
hired  servants  of  my  father’s  have  bread  enough  and 
to  spare,  and  I  perish  with  hunger? 


18  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  father,  and  will  say  unto 
him,  Father,  I  have  sinned  against  heaven,  and  be¬ 
fore  thee, 

19  And  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  thy  son: 
make  me  as  one  of  thy  hired  servants. 

20  And  he  arose,  and  came  to  his  father.  But  when 
he  was  yet  a  great  way  off,  his  father  saw  him,  and 
had  compassion,  and  ran,  and  fell  on  his  neck,  and 
kissed  him. 

21  And  the  son  said  unto  him,  Father,  I  have  sinned 
against  heaven  and  in  thy  sight,  and  am  no  more 
worthy  to  be  called  thy  son. 

22  But  the  father  said  to  his  servants,  Bring  forth 
the  best  robe,  and  put  it  on  him  ;  and  put  a  ring  on  his 
hand,  and  shoes  on  his  feet: 

23  And  bring  hither  the  fatted  calf,  and  kill  it;  and 
let  us  eat  and  be  merry  : 

24  For  this  my  son  was  dead,  and  is  alive  again  ;  he 
was  lost,  and  is  found.  And  they  began  to  be  merry. 


GOLDEN  TEXT. 

Fatlier,  I  have  sinned  against 
heaven,  and  before  thee. — Luke  15 : 18. 


DAILY  READINGS. 

M.  Luke  15  :  11-24.  T.  Luke  15 :  25-32.  W.  Jer. 
31: 10-21.  Th.  HoseaU:  1-9.  F.  Ecd.  2:  1-11.  S.  Ps. 
51 :  1-19.  Su.  Eph.  2 :  1-13. 


Catechism. 

Question  21.  What  is  true  faith? 

Answer.  True  faith  is  not  only  a  certain  knowledge,  whereby  I  hold  for  truth  all  that  God  has 
revealed  to  us  in  His  word,  but  also  an  assured  confidence,  which  the  Holy  Ghost  works  by  the 
gospel  in  my  heart;  that  not  only  to  others,  but  to  me  also,  remission  of  sin,  everlasting  right¬ 
eousness,  and  salvation,  are  freely  given  by  God,  merely  of  grace,  only  for  the  sake  of  Christ’s 
merits. 

Questions  on  the  Lesson. 

BY  REV.  J.  E.  HIESTER,  D.D. 


What  is  the  topic  of  the  lesson  ?  Repeat  the  Golden 
Text.  Recite  the  catechism.  What  was  the  subject 
of  our  last  lesson  ?  What  was  the  purpose  of  that  and 
this  lesson?  W'hat  gradation  is  noticeable  in  the  three 
parables?  What  do  they  teach  us  in  relation  to  con. 
version?  11.  Who  is  meant  by  a  “certain  man”? 
Who  by  the  “two  sons”?  What  demand  did  the 
younger  son  make?  What  spirit  prompted  this  de¬ 
mand?  How  and  where  did  his  downfall  originate? 
Why  did  he  want  to  leave  his  father?  Why  did  the 
father  comply  with  his  request?  What  does  this 
show?  What  is  represented  by  his  living?  What  is 
represented  by  the  “far  country”?  Is  the  moral  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  world 
small  or  great?  Why  is  his  departure  compared  to  a 
journey?  What  did  he  do  in  the  far  country ?  What 
is  meant  by  riotous  living?  Is  a  life  of  sin  cheap  or 
expensive?  14.  What  came  to  pass  after  he  spent 
all?  What  is  a  famine ?  What  effect  had  the  famine 


upon  him  ?  What  does  his  want  represent?  What  is 
the  hunger  of  the  soul  ?  How  does  it  manifest  itself? 
15.  Who  is  represented  by  the  citizen?  16.  What 
was  the  prodigal  compelled  to  do?  How  was  feeding 
swine  regarded?  Wbat  were  the  husks?  17.  What 
effect  had  his  troubles  upon  him?  Of  what  did  he 
think  in  his  distress?  What  is  meant  by  “  came  to 
himself”?  What  had  he  repolved  to  do  ?  What  does 
“against  heaven”  mean?  19.  How  did  he  feel  about 
his  conduct?  What  request  had  he  intended  to  make 
to  his  father?  Why  did  he  not  make  it?  What  fact 
shows  that  his  father  was  watching  him  ?  What  does 
the  kiss  signify?  21.  How  did  he  show  his  peni¬ 
tence?  When  did  the  father  forgive  him  ?  22.  What 
Is  signified  by  the  robe, ring  and  shoes?  23,21.  Why 
was  there  a  feast  ? 

Practical  Saggeitlom.-l.  A  life  of  sin  is  a 

going  away  from  home.  2.  The  life  of  sin  is  a  hard 
life.  3.  No  place  like  home— spiritual  home. 


Notes  on  the  Lesson. 

Time  and  Place. — December,  a. d.  29  ;  Perea,  beyond  the  Jordan.  11.  A  certain  man — Our 
heavenly  Father.  Two  sons — The  younger  son  represents  the  publicans  and  sinners,  and  the  el¬ 
der  the  scribes  and  Pharisees.  12.  His  living — His  property  ;  God’s  gifts.  13.  Not  many  days 
after — The  life  soon  follows  the  heart.  Far  country —The  world.  Wasted  — Spent  foolishly. 
Riotous  living — Excesses,  sinful  pleasures.  14.  A  mighty  famine — A  great  scarcity  of 
food.  15.  Joined  himself — Became  a  servant.  A  citizen — A  naturalized  and  settled  in¬ 
habitant.  Feed  the  swine — A  degraded  employment.  16.  Would  fain — Desired.  Husks 
Carob  pods.  17.  Came  to  himself — To  his  right  mind.  Hired  servants — Those  who  serve 
God  for  reward.  I  will  arise — At  once.  Against  heaven — Against  God.  19.  No  more 
worthy — On  account  of  his  sins.  20.  Kissed  him — As  a  token  of  reconciliation.  21.  The 
best  robe — The  garment  of  salvation.  Shoes — A  mark  of  a  free  man. 
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EXPLANATION  OP  THE  LESSON. 

BY  BEY.  J.  E.  HIESTER,  D.D. 


The  subject  of  our  last  lesson  was  the 
Lost  Sheep  and  the  Lost  Coin,  and  in  our 
lesson  for  to-day  we  have  the  parable  of 
the  Lost  Son.  This  parable  was  spoken  at 
the  same  time  and  for  the  same  purpose  as 
the  preceding  two.  There  is  an  ascending 
scale  in  the  felt  loss :  in  the  first,  it  is  one 
out  of  a  hundred  ;  in  the  second,  one  out  of 
ten ;  and  in  the  third,  one  of  two.  In  the  first, 
the  lost  object  is  a  piece  of  property  ;  in  the 
second,  a  piece  of  money  ;  and  in  the  last, 
a  son.  The  first  two  of  the  series  repre¬ 
sent  God  as  seeking  and  finding  the  sinner, 
and  the  last  as  the  sinner  seeking  and  find¬ 
ing  God.  These  two  processes  represent 
the  two  sides  of  every  true  conversion. 
The  man  comes,  yet  Christ  brings  him. 
Christ  brings  him,  yet  he  comes. 

11.  And  he  said ,  A  certain  ma7i  had  two 
sons — The  certain  man  in  the  parable  rep¬ 
resents  God,  our  heavenly  Father.  In  a 
general  sense,  God  is  the  Father  of  all 
men,  for  Fie  created  them  all,  cares  for 
them  and  loves  them ;  and  hence  all  owe 
love,  obedience  and  service  to  Him.  In  a 
restricted  sense,  only  they  are  children  of 
God  who  love,  obey  and  serve  Him.  The 
two  sons  represent  all  mankind  ;  and  hence 
all  men  are  brethren,  and  are  bound  to  love 
and  treat  one  another  as  such.  By  the  two 
sons  Christ  undoubtedly  designed  to  repre¬ 
sent  two  great  classes  of  men.  The  two 
divisions  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  as  some  commentators  sup¬ 
pose  ;  for  this  view  would  destroy  the  object 
which  Christ  had  in  view  in  speaking  the 
parable  ;  this  was  to  justify  His  reception  of 
publicans  and  sinners  who  were  not  Gentiles, 
but  Jews,  over  against  the  murmurings  of  the 
Scribes  and  the  Pharisees.  They  represent 
the  Pharisees  and  the  Publicans,  the  outward¬ 
ly  righteous  and  the  openly  immoral. 

12.  And  the  younger  of  them — The  more 
light-minded,  and  the  more  thoughtless  of 
the  two  ;  and  hence  the  one  who  would  be 
most  easily  led  astray,  Said  to  his  father , 
Father  give  me  the  portion  of  goods  that 
falleth  to  me — This  sounds  rather  as  a  legal 
demand,  than  a  filial  request,  which  indi¬ 
cated  the  germ  of  an  undeveloped  alien¬ 
ation  and  discontent  in  the  heart  of  the 
young  man.  This  was  the  first  stage  in  his 
downfall.  The  second  stage  manifested 
itself  by  his  demand  for  his  inheritance. 
The  portion  of  a  younger  son  was  by  law 
one-half  that  of  the  eldest.  There  was  im¬ 
plied  in  this  request  a  spirit  of  selfishness, 
ingratitude  and  self-will ;  and  the  determi¬ 
nation  to  break  away  from  the  restraints  of 
his  father’s  presence,  and  from  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  his  home,  to  be  independent,  free, 


and  his  own  master,  and  above  all  to  enjoy 
himself.  And  divided  unto  them  his  liv¬ 
ing — His  property.  This  compliance  sets 
forth  our  free  will.  God  does  not  force 
men  to  remain  at  home,  and  in  His  ser¬ 
vice.  If  we  insist  on  leaving  Him,  He  lets 
us  go,  that  we  may  learn  by  bitter  exper¬ 
ience,  that  we  have  exchanged  a  light  yoke 
for  a  heavy  one,  and  that  it  is  not  good  for 
us  to  have  our  own  way  and  will ;  our  spir¬ 
itual  inheritance  consists  of  our  emotional, 
intellectual  and  moral  nature  ;  our  talents, 
our  capacities  for  choice  and  religion,  our 
powers  for  action,  God’s  word,  His  grace, 
love  and  care,  etc. 

13.  And  not  many  days  after — Shortly 
after  the  request.  There  is  here  an  intima¬ 
tion  of  the  development  of  sin.  The  heart 
departs  first,  and  the  life  follows.  The 
younger  son  gathered  all  together — Made 
preparations  for  his  departure,  and  took  his 
journey  into  a  far  country — In  order  to  be 
away  from  his  father  and  his  home.  The 
far  country  is  the  world.  There  is  a  great 
moral  distance  between  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  the  world.  This  departure  from 
home  is  the  third  stage  in  the  prodigal’s 
downward  career,  which  is  compared  to  a 
journey  because  it  proceeds  step  by  step. 
And  there  wasted  his  substance — Scattered, 
or  squandered,  what  he  had  brought  from 
home.  This  is  the  fourth  stage  in  his  sinful  life. 
Sin  is  a  wasteful  life.  It  wastes  the  body, 
the  health,  the  life,  the  soul,  talents,  time, 
money,  etc.  It  is  fearfully  expensive. 
Wasted  is  everything  that  is  not  used,  or 
misused,  or  not  used  for  a  good  purpose. 
With  riotous  living — Excess,  pleasures  of 
sin  and  profligacies. 

14.  And  when  he  had  spent  all — Which 
was  not  very  long  after  his  arrival.  The 
pleasures  of  sin  are  of  short  duration. 
There  arose  a  mighty  famine  in  that  land — 
A  great  scarcity  of  food.  This  famine  was 
providential.  It  came  at  the  right  time, 
when  the  prodigal  had  wasted  his  all,  and 
when  he  would  feel  it  most  keenly.  It  was 
a  means  to  bring  him  to  himself ;  and  repre¬ 
sents  the  ways  and  means,  which  God 
makes  use  of  for  bringing  men  back  to 
Himself,  And  began  to  be  in  wa7it — This 
want  represents  the  hunger  of  the  soul, 
which  is  a  feeling  of  need,  and  a  longing 
for  what  will  satisfy  the  felt  need.  Misery 
was  the  fifth  stage  in  the  prodigals  down¬ 
ward  course.  The  hunger  of  the  soul  man¬ 
ifests  itself  in  various  ways,  as  for  instance: 
In  excess  of  bodily  enjoyments,  in  the  con¬ 
stant  shifting  of  plans,  in  the  closeness  of 
dealings,  in  envy,  ambition,  jealousy,  cares, 
restlessness,  ennui,  disgust,  etc. 
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15.  Citizen  of  that  country — A  naturalized 
inhabitant  of  the  country,  who  was  perma¬ 
nently  settled  there.  And  he  sent  him 
into  the  fields  to  feed  the  swine — Feeding 
swine  was  considered  by  the  Jews  a  de¬ 
grading  business.  Moral  degradation  was 
the  sixth  stage  in  the  prodigal’s  downfall. 

16.  And  he  would  fain  have  filled  his 
belly  with  the  husks  that  the  swine  did  eat — 
The  pods  of  the  carob  trees,  with  which  the 
swine  were  fed.  The  food  which  his  mas¬ 
ter  allowed  him  was  so  scant,  that  he  felt  a 
craving  after  the  food  of  the  swine.  And 
no  man  gave  unto  him — No  one  cared  for 
him,  or  pitied  him. 

1 7.  And  when  he  came  to  himself — This 
implies  that  he  was  not  himself,  but  beside 
himself,  mad,  morally  insane,  like  all  sin¬ 
ners.  Becoming  conscious  of  his  better 
self,  his  reason  returned.  This  was  the 
first  step  towards  his  spiritual  restoration. 
He  said ,  How  many  hired  servants  of  my 
father  s — The  lowest  people  in  his  father’s 
service.  Have  bread  enough  and  to  spare , 
and  I  perish  with  hunger — He  who  was  a 
son  compared  his  condition  with  that  of  his 
father’s  servants.  The  remembrance  of 
the  overflowing  plenty  in  his  forsaken  home 
awoke  him  as  from  a  dream. 

18.  I  will  arise — A  resolution  to  return 
home  immediately.  This  is  the  third  step  in 
his  conversion.  And  go  to  my  father — He 


felt  that  his  father  was  his  father  still.  We 
must  go  home.  And  will  say  .  .  .  Father , 
I  have  sinned — He  resolved  to  make  a 
confession.  There  is  no  forgiveness  with¬ 
out  confession.  Against  heaven — Against 
God. 

19.  And  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called 
thy  son.  Unworthy  on  account  of  his  sin¬ 
fulness.  Make  me  as  one  of  thy  hired  ser¬ 
vants — He  is  willing  to  be  placed  on  the 
same  level  on  which  the  servants  stand. 

20.  And  he  arose  and  came  to  his  father — 
This  was  the  real  turning  point  in  his  con¬ 
version,  and  the  fourth  step  in  it.  And 
when  he  was  yet  a  great  way  <3^-- Though 
far  off  yet,  he  was  coming.  His  father 
saw  him — His  father  was  on  the  lookout 
for  his  son’s  return.  And  ran — Hastened 
to  meet  and  to  welcome  him.  Kissed  him — 
This  was  a  pledge  of  reconciliation. 

21.  And  the  son  said ,  etc — This  was  the 
fifth  step  in  his  conversion.  He  omitted  a 
part  of  his  premeditated  confession,  prob¬ 
ably,  because  his  father’s  kindness  over¬ 
whelmed  him. 

22.  The  best  robe — The  garments  of  sal¬ 
vation.  Ring — A  token  of  acceptance. 
Shoes — To  distinguish  him  from  the  ser¬ 
vants. 

23.  24.  Fatted  calf—Yox  a  feast  of  rejoic¬ 
ing.  There  were  great  reasons  for  rejoicing. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  AND  SUGGESTIVE. 

BY  BEY.  D.  W.  EBBERT. 


Verse  12.  The  younger  said  .  .  .  Father 
give  me  the  portion  of  goods  that  falleth  to 

me. — The  real  fact  is  the  prodigal  wanted 
to  look  out  for  himself.  He  wanted  his 
father’s  goods  but  loathed  his  father’s  pres¬ 
ence.  How  like  the  conduct  of  many 
towards  God.  “  God  made  man  upright, 
but  he  hath  sought  out  many  inventions.” 
He  consulted  the  flesh  and  the  counsel  was 
to  demand  his  portion  of  goods.  Losing 
the  principle  of  filial  love,  the  yoke  of 
obedience  became  galling.  Enforced  servi¬ 
tude  leads  to  rebellion.  Hence  why  the 
goods  were  divided.  The  son  is  allowed  an 
opportunity  to  seek  for  happiness  away 
from  God,  so  as  to  find  by  a  bitter  exper¬ 
ience  his  error. 

Verse  13.  Not  many  days  after  the 
younger  son  gathered  all  together  and  took 
his  journey  into  a  far  country. — In  olden 
days  the  young  knight  rode  forth  to  redress 
wrong — a  noble  and  hopeful  quest.  But 
this  young  prodigal’s  riding  forth — it  was 
all  meanness  and  sadness  and  misery. 
Look  for  nothing  manly  there.  From  inno¬ 
cence  to  sin,  from  sin  to  sorrow — there  was 
no  beauty  in  that  path.  To  be  the  slave  of 


Satan,  to  follow  the  whisper  of  temptation 
in  the  black  and  dark  night — there  was 
nothing  but  abomination  in  that  errand.  A 
bird  hasting  to  the  snare,  an  ox  led  to  de¬ 
struction,  are  the  fit  emblems  of  that  pil¬ 
grimage.  The  roads  are  different,  but  all 
deadly, — one  leads  to  madness,  one  to 
suicide,  one  to  sudden  destruction,  one 
to  open  shame ;  but  they  all  sweep 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow,  they 
all  end  in  the  chambers  of  death  and 
hell.  Farrar.  Going  into  the  far  country 
of  sin  means  to  turn  from  the  summer 
land  of  the  soul  in  God  to  the  chill  of 
godlessness.  Let  us  be  warned  against  the 
beginning  of  sin  that  may  end  in  eternal 
separation  from  God.  The  Lord  says, 
“  What  iniquity  have  your  fathers  found 
in  Me  that  they  are  gone  far  from  Me, 
walking  after  vanity,  and  are  become  vain.” 

Wasted  his  substance  with  riotous  living. 
— It  is  easy  to  scatter  what  another  has 
laboriously  gathered.  The  track  of  a  prod¬ 
igal  is  a  checkered  line  as  he  drifts  to  the 
eternal  shore.  There  may  be  pleasure  of  a 
certain  order  in  sin  and  squander  but  there 
comes  the  sense  of  having  wasted  time, 
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and  energy,  with  only  bitter  regrets  as  a 
result.  Byron  acknowledges, 

“  My  days  are  in  the  yellow  leaf, 

The  flowers,  the  fruits  of  love  are  gone ; 

The  worm,  the  canker,  and  the  grief, 

Are  mine  alone.” 

The  service  of  sin  is  costly.  Dante 
writes  of  Stricca  and  his  companions  who 
sold  their  estates  and  bought  a  mansion 
where  they  expected  to  spend  their  days  in 
revelry.  Their  horses  wore  silver  shoes 
and  did  one  come  off,  the  servant  was  not 
allowed  to  pick  it  up.  Their  fortunes  lasted 
but  twenty  months. 

Verse  14.  When  he  had  spent  all .  .  .  he 
began  to  be  in  want . — A  life  of  sin  does  not 
satisfy  the  sinner.  He  expends  enough 
energy,  which,  if  devoted  to  a  better  life 
would  close  in  mighty  anthems  of  rejoic¬ 
ing.  The  end  of  sin — the  inevitable  end 
is  “  to  be  in  want.”  How  different  the  end 
of  the  servant  of  God.  Instead  of  bitter 
regret,  there  will  be  approving  conscience 
and  the  joy  of  his  Lord. 

Verse  15.  He  joined  himself  to  a  citizen 
of  that  country  and  sent  him  into  the  fields 
to  feed  swine. — Many  a  backslider  has  left 
the  loving  service  of  God  determined  to 
live  to  himself,  even  independent  of  the 
citizen  of  the  far  country,  only  to  find  that 
in  the  end  he  has  pinned  himself  to  that 
“  citizen  ” — becoming  his  menial  slave. 
The  devil  says,  “  I  was  your  slave  for  a 
while,  now  get  out  and  feed  these  swine.” 

Verse  16.  The  husks. — Vice-Chancellor 
Blake  at  the  Mildmay  Conference  in  1882, 
said,  “A  young  man  went  to  the  Southern 
States  from  Toronto,  and  one  wrote  and 

said,  ‘You  will  find  Mr. - in  your  city; 

look  him  up  and  see  if  anything  can  be 
done  for  him.’  He  was  so  low  down  that, 
although  the  son  of  wealthy  parents,  he  was 
found  in  one  of  the  fish  markets  cleaning 
fish.  ‘Young  man/  said  the  person  who 
found  him,  *  You  have  got  pretty  near  the 
husks.’  ‘Yes,  I  have’  said  he,  ‘it  was 
painted  very  bright  as  I  entered,  but  I  find 
it  a  very  dark  and  miserable  place  where 
I  have  got  to.’  ‘  Do  you  want  to  leave  it  ?’ 

‘  I  do.’  ‘  Then  come  to  my  warehouse  and  I 
will  give  you  a  place.  I  will  expect  you  at 
my  Bible  meeting,  and  you  will  come  and 
take  a  seat  in  my  pew  in  church.  ‘  I  will/ 
he  said.  He  did  as  he  said,  and  is  now  a 
son  of  God  restored.” 

Verse  17.  He  came  to  himself. ‘  he  said , 
How  many  hired  servants  of  ?ny  fathers 
have  bread  enough  .  .  .  and  I  perish  with 
hunger. — A  bitter  past  is  recalled  and  a 
desire  for  a  brighter  future  expressed.  “  A 
sorrow’s  crown  of  sorrow  is  remembering 
Happier  things.”  He  had  been  hoping, 
vainly  ’tis  true,  for  “  something  to  turn  up.” 
Though  Satan  might  have  said  a  thousand 


times,  ‘‘Ye  shall  not  surely  die/’  at  last  these 
deceptions  are  swept  away  and  seeing  his 
misery,  he  longs  for  deliverance  and  looks 
towards  the  home  from  whence  he  went  out. 

Verse  18.  /  will  arise  and  go  to  my 
father. — Knowing  his  misery  he  has  now 
resolved  to  leave  the  “  far  country,”  and 
not  to  stop  until  with  his  father.  Many 
form  similar  resolutions  but  set  up  their 
tents  too  close  to  the  edge  of  a  sin  from 
which  there  was  an  escape. 

I  have  sinned. — It  is  the  duty  of  erring 
children  to  confess  their  sin.  “  As  children 
we  have  been  cleansed  once  for  all,  but  our 
feet  still  need  to  be  washed  from  the  defile¬ 
ment  of  our  daily  walk  as  children  of 
God.”  Spurgeon. 

Verse  20.  His  father  saw  him  and  had 
compassion  on  him. — What  a  blessing  God 
gives  to  the  penitent.  He  has  come  to 
Calvary  to  meet  the  sinner.  Here  at  the 
cross  the  wanderer  finds  himself  infolded 
in  the  arms  of  the  Father  in  Christ  Jesus. 
He  is  made  welcome  as  if  he  had  not  been 
lost  and  dead  but  had  always  remained  a 
dutiful  son  at  home. 

Verses  22-23.  The  father  said  ...  let 
us  eat  and  be  jnerry. — There  can  be  no  joy 
in  the  far  country  equal  to  that  in  the 
Father’s  house.  The  sinner  hungers  and  it 
does  not  take  long  to  satisfy  for  God  has  the 
provisions  ready  at  hand  for  the  feast.  The 
new  life  begins  in  a  feast.  God  rejoices  over 
the  son  and  the  son  rejoices  in  God.  “  And 
they  began  to  make  merry,”  but  the  joy 
will  never  end. 


Lesson  Points. 

Verses  12-13.  If  people  will  insist  upon  a 
life  of  sin,  they  can  have  it.  No  one  be¬ 
comes  bad  at  once. 

Verses  14-16.  Sin  leads  to  destruction, 
then  to  degradation,  finally  to  absolute 
want.  The  wages  for  all  this  service  for 
the  devil  is  death. 

Verse  17.  “  Any  motive  that  actually 
leads  the  soul  to  repentance  suffices,  no 
matter  what  it  is.” 

Verses  18-19.  The  consciousness  of  the 
greatness  of  one’s  sin  and  misery  will  urge 
him  to  seek  deliverance.  Not  excuse  but 
confession  of  sin  is  required. 

Verse  20.  God’s  way  is  to  seal  with  kiss¬ 
ing  the  sin  into  forgetfulness. 

Verses  21-24.  Then  He  clothes  the  sin¬ 
ner  with  salvation’s  garment  and  the  robes 
of  righteousness,  ready  for  the  feast  of  joy. 


THE  PRODIGAL  SON. 

I.  His  Alienation,  vs.  i  i— i  5  ;  II.  His 
Change  of  Purpose,  vs.  16-19 ;  III.  His 
Return  and  Reception,  vs.  20-24;  IV. 
The  Father’s  Matchless  Love,  vs.  20-24. 
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Lesson  VI.  Tenth  Sunday  after  Trinity.  August  10,  1890. 


THE  RICH  MAN  AND  LAZARUS.— Luke  16 :  19-3L 


19  There  was  a  certain  rich  ijian,  which  was  clothed 
In  purple  and  tine  linen, and  fared  sumptuously  every 
day. 

‘40  And  there  was  a  certain  beggar  named  Lazarus, 
which  was  laid  at  his  gate,  full  of  sores, 

21  And  desiring  to  be  fed  with  the  crumbs  which 
fell  from  the  rich  man’s  table:  moreover  the  dogs 
came  and  licked  his  sores. 

22  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  beggar  died,  and 
was  carried  by  the  angels  into  Abraham’s  bosom  :  the 
rich  man  also  died,  and  was  burled; 

23  And  in  hell  he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  being  in  tor¬ 
ments,  and  seeth  Abraham  afar  off,  and  Lazarus  in 
his  bosom. 

24  And  he  cried  and  said,  Father  Abraham,  have 
mercy  on  me,  and  send  Lazarus,  that  he  may  dip  the 
tip  of  his  finger  in  water,  and  cool  my  tongue;  for  I 
am  tormented  in  rhis  flame. 


GOLDEN  TEXT. 

How  hard  is  it  for  them  that  trust 
in  riches  to  enter  into  the  kingdom 

of  God  !— Mark  10  :  14. 


25  But  Abraham  said,  Son,  remember  that  thou  In 
thy  lifetime  receivedst  thy  good  thiogs,  and  likewise 
Lazarus  evil  things:  but  now  he  is  comforted,  and 
thou  art  tormented. 

26  And  beside  all  this,  between  us  and  you  there  is 
a  great  gulf  fixed  :  so  that  they  whmh  would  pass  from 
hence  to  you  cannot ;  neither  can  they  pass  to  us,  that 
would  come  from  thence. 

27  Then  he  said,  I  pray  thee  therefore,  father,  that 
thou  wouldstsend  him  to  my  father’s  house: 

28  Fori  have  five  brtthren;  that  he  may  testify  un¬ 
to  them,  lest  they  also  come  into  this  place  of  torment. 

29  Abraham  saith  unto  him,  They  have  Moses  and 
the  prophets;  let  them  hear  them. 

30  And  he  said,  Nay,  father  Abraham:  but  if  one 
went  unto  them  from  the  dead,  they  will  repent. 

31  And  he  said  unto  him,  If  they  hear  not  Moses 
and  the  prophets,  neither  will  they  be  persuaded, 
thougn  one  rose  from  the  dead. 

DAILY  READINGS. 

M.  Luke  16:  19-31.  T.  Luke  16:  1-13.  W.  Mark 
10:  17-27.  Th.  Matt.  25  41-46.  F.  John  12:  43-63. 
S.  Pa.  73  :  13-24.  Su.  James  5 :  1-11. 


Catechism. 

Question  22. — What  is  then  necessary  for  a  Christian  to  believe  ? 

Answer . — All  things  promised  ns  in  the  Gospel,  which  the  articles  of  our  Catholic,  undoubted 
Christian  faith,  briefly  teach  us. 

Questions  on  the  Lesson. 

BY  KEY.  J.  E.  HIESTER,  D.D. 


What  is  the  topic  of  the  lesson  ?  Repeat  the  Golden 
Text.  Recite  the  Catechism.  What  parable  did  we 
study  in  our  last  lesson  ?  What  occasioned  the  one  in 
our  lesson  for  to-day?  19,  What  kind  of  a  man  was 
the  rich  man  ?  What  class  of  men  does  he  represent  ? 
How  did  he  live?  How  was  he  clothed?  What  was 
the  purple  robe?  What  the  fine  linen?  What  kind 
of  a  man  was  Lazarus?  30.  What  great  contrast  was 
there  between  the  conditions  of  these  two  men? 
Where  was  the  beggar?  What  was  his  physical  con¬ 
dition?  31.  How  did  the  beggar  live?  What  were 
the  crumbs  ?  How  did  the  rich  man  feel  toward  Laz¬ 
arus?  How  did  the  dogs  show  that  they  pitied  him? 
33.  What  became  of  Lazarus?  Who  attended  him? 
Where  did  they  carry  him?  What  is  meant  by 
Abraham’s  bosom?  What  became  of  the  rich  man? 
33,  What  was  his  condition  after  death?  What  does 
the  word  hell  mean  here ?  What  did  he  see?  What 


does  this  prove  ?  What  brought  him  to  that  dreadful 
place?  What  separation  was  there  between  him  and 
Lazarus?  34.  Why  did  he  cry  to  Abraham?  Wha 
was  his  request?  What  reason  did  he  give  for  it? 
WThat  two  things  represent  his  sufferings?  Were  his 
torments  perfect?  Why  not?  35.  What  did  Abra¬ 
ham  call  him  in  his  reply?  What  was  he  to  remem¬ 
ber?  What  had  been  his  good  things?  What  had 
been  the  evil  things  of  Lazarus?  30.  What  is  the 
great  gulf  fixed  between  them?  What  does  this 
teach?  37,  What  was  his  next  request?  38.  What 
is  implied  in  his  request?  What  is  meant  by  Moses 
and  the  prophets  ?  Is  this  sufficient  ?  30.  What  did 
the  rich  man  mean  ?  31.  What  facts  show  that  Abra¬ 
ham  was  right?  Practical  Suggestions.— 1.  Our 
eternal  destiny  will  depend  on  what  we  are  and  do 
here.  3.  After  death  there  will  be  no  change  of  char¬ 
acter.  3.  There  is  a  sufficiency  of  light  and  means. 


Notes  on  the  Lesson. 


Time  and  Place. — Last  of  December,  a. d.  29;  Perea,  near  Bethabara.  19.  Purple — A 
silk  or  woolen  outer  garment  dyed  purple.  Fine  linen — An  Egyptian  fabric  very  soft  and 
white.  20.  Lazarus — A  beggar.  21.  The  dogs  came — Lazarus’  only  friends  on  earth.  22. 
Abraham’s  bosom — The  state  of  future  blessedness.  23.  In  hell — In  Hades,  the  abode  of 
departed  spirits.  Torments — Suffering.  24.  Send  Lazarus— On  whom  he  had  no  claim. 

25.  Good  things— Wealth,  honor,  pleasure.  Evil  things— Poverty,  contempt  and  suffering. 

26.  A  great  gulf  fixed— A  change  of  state  impossible.  29.  Moses  and  the  prophets  — The 
Old  Testament.  31.  If  they  hear  not,  etc. — The  hindrance  in  the  way  is  a  want  of  will. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  LESSON. 


BY  BEY.  J.  E. 

After  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son, 
our  Lord  spoke  that  of  the  Unjust  Steward, 
on  account  of  which  the  Pharisees  derided 
Him.  To  rebuke  their  derision,  He  spoke 
the  parable  which  is  the  subject  of  our  les¬ 
son  for  to-day.  This  parable  is  a  represent¬ 
ative  or  illustrative  story,  a  narration  of  facts, 
which  seem  to  rest  on  a  historical  basis, 
the  intention  of  which  is,  to  show  us  the  end 
of  a  godless  man.  The  picture  of  the  par¬ 
able  is  drawn  in  the  form  of  contrasts  :  a 
rich  man  and  a  beggar,  plenty  and  want, 
this  world,  and  the  unseen  world,  hell  and 
heaven,  eternal  torment  and  everlasting 
bliss.  The  point  of  the  parable  is  evidently 
directed  against  the  Pharisees,  who  were 
trying  to  serve  God  and  Mammon. 

ig.  And  there  was  a  certain  rich  man — 
This  rich  man  is  not  named,  but  the  beggar 
is.  He  is  sometimes  called  Dives,  but  this  is 
no  proper  name,  it  is  merely  a  Latin  word  to 
designate  “  a  rich  man.”  This  shows  of  how 
little  account  riches  are,  when  viewed  from 
the  stand  point  of  eternity.  The  rich  man 
represents  a  large  class  who  have  and  love 
money,  and  spend  it  all  on  and  for  them¬ 
selves.  Which  was  clothed  in  purple — The 
outer  robe  was  made  of  silk  or  wool,  dyed 
purple,  was  very  costly,  and  was  worn  by 
kings,  princes,  nobles,  and  those  who  were 
very  wealthy.  The  Tyrian  purple  was  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  rare  shell-fish  near  Tyre,  and 
was  very  costly.  And  fine  linen — The  un¬ 
der-garment  or  tunic  which  was  made  from 
the  Egyptain  byssus  a  species  of  flax  that 
grew  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  which 
was  very  soft  and  white.  The  rich  man 
wore  these  garments  not  only  on  particular 
occasions,  but  every  day.  And  fared  sump¬ 
tuously  every  day — Feasted  merrily  and 
splendidly  daily.  He  led  a  life  of  enjoy¬ 
ment  and  pleasure. 

20.  And  there  was  a  certain  beggar  named 
.Lazarus — The  name  Lazarus  is  a  contrac¬ 
tion  from  the  name  Eleazer  (God  is  my 
help).  There  is  a  sharp  contrast  between 
the  conditions  of  the  two  men  :  daily  luxury, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  constant 
want.  Which  was  laid  at  his  gate — Which 
had  been  thrown  down  at  the  entrance  of 
his  palace,  where  he  could  not  fail  to  see 
him  and  his  need.  Full  of  sores — Covered 
all  over  with  ulcers,  which  are  often  caused 
by  a  mendicant  life. 

21.  A  nd  desiring  to  be fed  with  crumbs ,  etc . 

— Fragments  of  any  kind  of  food.  He  de¬ 
sired  to  share  the  leavings  with  the  dogs. 
Moreover ,  the  dogs  came  and  licked  his  sores 
— The  dogs,  although  wild  brutes  of  the 
streets,  showed  more  mercy  and  pity  than 
the  rich  man,  by  assuaging  the  pain  of  the 
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beggar  with  their  moist  and  smooth  tongues. 
This  was  all  the  attention  he  received. 
How  these  brutes  rebuked  the  man  by  their 
acts  of  kindness  ? 

22.  And  it  came  pass  that  the  beggar  died 
— This  was  a  happy  release  of  his  sufferings. 
His  funeral  is  passed  over  in  silence;  probably 
he  had  none.  And  was  carried  by  the  a?i- 
gels — Angels  attend  the  departing  spirits  of 
the  saints.  Into  Abraham's  bosom — This 
denotes  the  future  state  of  blessedness. 
This  the  Jews  believed  to  be  a  great  feast,  at 
which  Abraham  would  be  the  host  and  those 
in  his  bosom  highly-favored  guests.  The 
rich  man  also  died ,  and  was  bio'ied — No 
good  angels  were  in  waiting,  in  his  death- 
chamber,  to  carry  his  soul  into  Paradise. 
He,  no  doubt,  had  a  magnificent  funeral,  a 
grand  eulogy,  etc. 

23.  And  in  hell — In  hades,  the  abode  of 
the  dead,  the  unseen  world  of  departed 
spirits.  He  lifted  2<p  his  eyes,  being  in  tor¬ 
ments — This  proves  that  his  soul  was  alive 
and  conscious  ;  that  he  could  see,  hear,  feel 
suffer,  etc.  He  was  in  a  place  of  punishment 
and  suffering.  But  how  came  he  into  this 
place  ?  What  were  his  sins  and  crimes  ? 
Was  his  wealth  the  cause  ?  It  is  no  sin  to  be 
rich ;  he  was  not  charged  with  any  crime ; 
so  far  as  we  know,  he  was  not  guilty  of  fraud 
or  injustice  ;  his  wealth  was  perhaps  honestly 
obtained  ;  the  beggar  was  not  molested  or 
abused,  but  was  simply  let  alone  ;  there  is 
no  proof  that  he  was  what  we  would  call  an 
immoral  man.  Why  then  did  he  come  into 
this  place  of  torment  ?  Simply  because  he 
had  the  opportunity  and  the  means  for  do¬ 
ing  much  good,  and  did  nothing.  To  have 
money  is  no  crime  ;  but  to  have  money  and 
do  nothing,  except  spending  it  all  on  self, 
and  for  self,  is  a  crime.  The  rich  man  was 
not  condemned  so  much  for  what  he  did 
do,  as  for  what  he  did  not  do — “  for  burying 
his  talent.  ’’  And  seeth  Abraham  afar  off 
and  Lazarus  in  his  bosom — This  proves  that 
he  recognized  both ;  the  one  he  had  never 
seen  before,  and  the  other  he  had  seen  at 
his  very  door.  Once  he  and  Lazarus  were 
near  together,  but  now  there  was  a  great 
distance  between  them.  This  separation, 
however,  did  not  begin  with  death  ;  for  it 
existed  whilst  both  lived  on  earth.  Two 
persons  may  sit  at  the  same  table,  sleep  in 
the  same  bed,  live  in  the  same  house,  work 
in  the  same  field;  and  yet  be  farapart  mor¬ 
ally.  The  fact  that  Lazarus  was  in  Abra¬ 
ham’s  bosom  signifies,  that  he  was  at  rest. 

24.  And  he  cried  and  said,  Father  Abra¬ 
ham — This  he  did,  because  he  still  clung 
to  the  hope  that  his  descent  from  Abraham 
might  profit  him.  Have  mercy  on  me — He 
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who  showed  no  mercy,  and  who  felt  no  need 
of  mercy  while  on  earth  cried  for  mercy  in 
eternity.  And  send  Lazarus  that  he  may 
dip  the  tip  of  his  finger  in  water ,  and  cool 
my  tongue — He  did  not  ask,  to  be  released 
from  that  place  or  to  be  admitted  into  hea¬ 
ven,  but  for  relief ;  for  he  knew  that  there 
was  no  possible  escape  from  the  one ;  nor 
had  he  any  desire  to  enter  the  other.  What 
claim  had  he  on  Lazarus  ?  None  except 
that  Lazarus  may  have  got  a  few  crumbs 
that  fell  from  his  table;  aad  now  in  return 
asked  for  a  few  drops  of  water  from  him. 
For  I  am  tormented  in  this  flame — This 
flame  and  his  intense  thirst  represent  the 
greatness  ot  his  sufferings.  This  torment  is 
only  the  suffering  of  the  lost  soul  in  the  in¬ 
termediate  state. 

25.  And  Abraham  said — His  request  was 
refused.  Son — In  kindness  Abraham  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  rich  man’s  relationship  to 
him.  Remember — Departed  souls  recollect 
the  events  of  their  former  life.  That  thou 
in  thy  life-time  receivedst  thy  good  things — 
Wealth,  enjoyments,  pleasures  and  honors 
which  were  thy  choice.  And  likewise  Laza¬ 
rus  evil  things — Poverty,  contempt,  want 
and  suffering.  But  now  he  is  comforted — 
Rewarded.  And  thou  art  tormented — Pun¬ 
ished,  Abraham  meant  to  say  ;  both  are 
proper — right. 

26.  And  beside  all  this — Aside  from  the 


fitness  of  things,  there  is  a  necessity  for 
both.  A  great  gulf  fixed — A  chasm.  This 
symbolizes  a  necessary  separation  which 
grows  out  of  the  difference  of  character. 
So  that  they  .  .  .  cannot — The  gulf  is  im¬ 
passable.  This  fact  teaches  the  eternal 
perpetuity  of  character.  It  is  confirmed 
forever,  and  hence  will  not  change. 

27.  And  he  said  .  .  .  that  thou  wouldest 
send  him  to  my  father  s  house ,  etc. — The 
meaning  is,  that  Lazarus  shall  go  as  a  mis¬ 
sionary  from  the  eternal  world  to  convert 
his  brethren. 

28.  That  he  may  testify  unto  them ,  etc. — 
In  this  request  is  implied  a  reflection  on 
God,  that  he  himself  was  not  sufficiently 
warned. 

29.  They  have  Moses  and  the  prophets — 

They  are  as  revelation  and  warning 
enough.  We  have  beside  these  Christ  and 
His  Apostles.  What  a  rebuke  to  those 
who  clamor  for  means  and  opportunities. 

30.  Nay  .  .  .  but  if  one  went  unto  them 
from  the  dead ,  etc. — The  meaning  is,  that  a 
ghost  from  the  eternal  world  could  accom¬ 
plish  more  than  Moses  and  all  the  prophets 
together. 

31.  If  they  hear  not  Moses  .  .  .  persua¬ 
ded  .  .  .  one  rose  from  the  dead — Christ’s 
miracles  and  His  resurrection  prove  this. 
Want  of  will  is  the  real  hindrance. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  AND  SUGGESTIVE. 

BY  REV.  D.  W.  EBBERT. 


Verse  19.  There  was  a  certain  rich  man , 
which  was  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen , 
and  fared  sumptuously  every  day.  Thus 
wrote  John  Ruskin  :  “  My  friends,  do  you 
remember  that  old  Scythian  custom,  when 
the  head  of  a  house  died  ?  How  he  was 
dressed  in  his  finest  dress  and  set  in  his 
chariot  and  carried  about  to  his  friends’ 
houses  ;  and  each  of  them  placed  him  at  his 
table’s  head  and  all  feasted  in  his  pres¬ 
ence  ?  Suppose  the  offer  were  this:  You 
shall  die  slowly,  your  blood  daily  grow 
cold,  your  life  shall  fade  from  you,  but 
day  by  day  your  body  shall  be  dressed 
more  gaily.  Men  shall  bow  before  it,  stare 
at  it  and  shout  around  it,  crowd  after  it  up 
and  down  the  street,  feast  with  it  at  their 
tables’  heads  all  the  night  long  ;  your  soul 
shall  stay  long  enough  in  it  to  know  what 
they  do  and  feel  the  weight  of  the  golden 
dress  on  its  shoulders — no  more.  Would  you 
take  the  offer  ?  Would  the  meanest  among 
you  take  it?  Yet  many  verily  and  practi¬ 
cally  grasp  at  it,  many  grasp  at  it  in  its  ful¬ 
ness  of  horror.  Every  man  accepts  it  who 
desires  to  advance  in  life  without  knowing 
what  life  is  ;  who  means  only  that  he  is  to 
get  more  horses  and  more  footmen  and 


more  fortune  and  more  public  honor,  and 
not  more  personal  soul.  He  only  is  ad¬ 
vancing  in  life  whose  heart  is  getting  softer, 
whose  blood  warmer,  whose  brain  quicker, 
whose  spirit  is  entering  into  living  peace. 
And  the  men  who  have  this  life  in  them 
are  the  true  lords  and  kings  of  the  earth.” 
“  He  that  saveth  his  life  shall  lose  it  ;  but 
he  that  willeth  to  lose  it  for  Christ’s  sake 
shall  keep  it  to  life  eternal.’’ 

Verse  20.  A  certain  beggar  named  Ijaza- 
rus  was  laid  at  his  gate,  full  of  sores.  There 
comes  to  every  one  an  opportunity  to  re¬ 
lieve  another.  Each  day  brings  mercies  as 
well  as  multiplies  the  objects  for  charity. 
The  poor  are  always  with  us.  God  recom¬ 
mends  the  poor  in  many  ways  and  by 
many  considerations  to  our  kindness  ;  and 
teaches  us  amid  our  enjoyments,  to  fill 
their  empty  cups  from  the  contents  of  our 
own.  Most  miserable  and  pitiable  was 
that  man  who  was  laid  at  the  rich  man’s 
gate.  One  would  conclude  that  no  man 
with  the  least  spark  of  tenderness  left  him 
could  close  his  compassion  against  this 
moving  appeal.  But  we  can  see  how  hard¬ 
hearted  and  unfeeling  people  may  become, 
as  not  the  least  was  done  to  relieve. 
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Verse  21.  And  desiring  to  be  fed  with  the 
crumbs  which  fell  from  the  rich  mans  table. 
Not  much  was  asked,  but  still,  less  was 
given.  It  is  not  said  that  even  crumbs 
were  given  the  beggar,  for  this  rich  man 
systematically  neglected  and  ignored  all 
occasions  for  caring  for  others.  We  are 
reminded  of  the  words  of  the  Apostle  Peter 
about  “  fleshly  lusts  warring  against  the 
soul.”  A  luxurious  liver  invariably  will 
become  a  pitiless  person,  who  will  pass  by 
all  cases  needing  relief.  It  behooves 
Christians  to  give  more  than  the  “  crumbs.” 
“  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give.” 

Verse  22.  The  beggar  died  and  was  carried 
by  the  angels.  “  Amasis,  King  of  Egypt, 
had  his  chariot  drawn  by  kings  ”  but  we 
are  told  that  angels  carried  this  beggar’s 
spirit  into  a  place  of  bliss.  This  was  not 
his  portion  simply  because  he  was  “  poor,” 
but  because  he,  as  the  son  of  Abraham, 
was  rich  in  faith.  A  man’s  faith  in  Jeho¬ 
vah — the  Messiah — determines  his  destiny 
hereafter.  Lazarus  was  one  whom  we  can 
describe  as  “having  nothing,  yet  possessing 
all  things.” 

The  rich  man  also  died  and  was  buried. 
No  doubt  there  was  a  large  concourse  of 
people  at  the  funeral.  About  all  he  got  in 
the  end  was  a  burial.  People  live  as  if 
there  will  be  no  dying  and  an  “  afterward.” 
They  live  for  earth  and  get  only  a  grave. 

Verse  23.  In  hell  he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  be - 
ing  in  torments,  and  seeth  Abraham  afar  off 
and  Lazarus.  So  a  very  rich  man  can  be¬ 
come  a  very  poor  man.  Even  should  one 
say  as  a  wealthy  merchant  said,  of  whom, 
Rev.  Dr.  Tyng,  whilst  pastor  at  Philadel¬ 
phia,  wrote  :  “  This  gentleman,  who  would 
not  listen  to  the  gospel  while  in  health,  sent 
for  me  at  his  death-bed.  I  told  him,  ‘  I 
have  nothing  new  to  tell  you.  You  are  a 
sinner  and  here  is  a  Saviour.  Do  you  feel 
your  guilt  and  will  you  take  a  Saviour?’ 
He  replied,  ‘  No.  There  must  be  some 
better  place  than  hell  for  a  man  of  my  re¬ 
spectability.’  ”  The  truth  that  comes  to  us 
from  this  parable  is  not  that  there  will  be 
any  communications  between  the  righteous 
and  wicked  in  the  disembodied  state,  but 
rather  this :  if  the  rich  man  had  been  a 
faithful  steward  of  God,  he  would  have  had 
Lazarus  to  have  welcomed  him  in  that 
other  world. 

Verse  24.  Father  Abraham,  have  mercy  on 
me  and  send  Lazarus.  This  man  was  too 
busy  to  pray  in  this  life  and  he  found  that 
no  prayers  are  answered  in  hell.  Let  us 
avoid  such  folly.  The  selfish  man  is  made 
to  feel  his  selfishness  by  being  placed  in  the 
position  of  the  suppliant  whose  distress  he 
would  not  relieve  with  a  single  crumb. 

Verse  25.  Son,  remember.  As  in  old  age 
the  events  of  childhood  reappear  in  start¬ 


ling  clearness  ;  so  it  appears  that  the  mem¬ 
ory  after  death  fully  recalls  the  thoughts, 
words  and  acts  of  the  earthly  life.  Themis- 
tocles  cried,  “Oh,  give  me  the  art  of 
oblivion.”  A  gentleman,  who  had  been  in 
a  railroad  wreck,  said,  that  during  the 
moment  of  time  it  required  for  the  cars  to 
overturn,  his  whole  life  flashed  vividly  be¬ 
fore  him.  I  said  to  him,  “What  was  your 
last  act  ?  ’’  He  replied,  “  To  commend  my 
soul  unto  God.”  Every  one  seems  to  keep 
a  certain  record  of  all  his  life. 

Verse  26.  Gulf  fixed.  “  Men  !  angels  ! 
devils  !  what  shall  we  call  that  place  of 
awful  catastrophe  ?  Let  it  be  known  for¬ 
ever  as  ‘  the  sinner’s  death-leap.’  ” — Tal¬ 
ma  ge. 

Verses  27,  28.  Send  him  to  my  father's 
house.  .  .  .  They  have  Moses  and  the  prophets. 
The  realities  of  the  other  world  are  to  be 
received  by  faith  and  not  by  sight.  The 
strongest  witness  to  the  life  after  death  is 
the  risen  Christ.  This  Bible  which  we  reg¬ 
ularly  study  is  the  revelation  of  the  highest, 
best,  last,  only  means  by  which  God  prom¬ 
ises  to  convert,  comfort  and  save  us.  A 
common  delusion  amongst  many  in  our  day 
is,  that  God  may  deal  with  them  in  some 
new  way.  But  our  lesson  is  conclusive  that 
our  “  hearing  ”  and  “  not  hearing  ”  the  gos¬ 
pel  determines  our  life  hereafter. 

Lesson  Points. 

V.  19.  The  worst  effect  of  prosperity  is  to 
make  one  a  vortex  instead  of  a  fountain. 

Vs.  20,  21.  Some  of  God’s  best  saints 
dwell  in  poverty  and  affliction  in  this  life. 

Vs.  22,  23.  All  must  die,  but  afterward 
the  real  character  appears. 

Verse  24.  There  is  no  “  freedom  to  drink 
in  hell.”  There  is  no  confession  of  sin  in 
hell,  but  a  mere  desire  for  relief. 

V.  25.  The  remembrance  of  past  sins 
and  refusing  to  hear  the  gospel  increase 
future  torment. 

Verse  26.  Whilst  separation  at  the  judg¬ 
ment  may  be  greater  than  at  death,  yet 
one’s  destiny  is  fixed  at  death. 

Vs.  25-31.  The  word  of  God  offers  a  suffi¬ 
cient  means  of  salvation.  No  other  way 
will  be  provided  aside  from  Christ,  the 
Way.  One  who  wishes  not  to  believe,  can¬ 
not  be  persuaded  by  any  testimony  aside 
from  the  Word  of  God  preached. 


The  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus. 

I.  Contrasts  :  a),  outward  circum¬ 
stances;  b),  spiritual  condition  ;  c),  in  eter¬ 
nity  ;  II.  Lessons:  a),  Divine  Providence  ; 
b),  importance  of  present  acceptance  with 
God  ;  c),  the  future  state  dependent  upon 
our  attitude  to  the  Gospel  here ;  d),  the 
Gospel  invitation  limited  to  this  life. 
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Lesson  VII.  Eleventh  Sunday  after  Trinity.  August  17,  1890. 


THE  TEN  LEPERS.— Luke  17 :  11-19. 


11  And  it  came  to  pas?, as  he  went  to  Jerusalem,  that 
he  passed  through  the  midst  of  Samaria  and  Galiiee. 

12  And  as  he  entered  into  a  certain  village,  there 
met  him  ten  men  that  were  lepers,  which  stood  afar 
oft ; 

13  And  they  lifted  up  their  voices,  and  said,  Jesus, 
Master,  have  mercy  on  us. 

14  And  when  he  saw  them,  he  said  unto  them,  Go 
shew  yourselves  unto  the  priests.  And  it  came  to 
pass,  that,  as  they  went,  they  were  cleansed. 

GOLDEN  TEXT. 

Were  there  not  ten  cleansed  ?  But 
where  are  the  nine  ? — Luke  17 :  17. 


15  And  one  of  them,  when  he  saw  that  he  was  healed, 
turned  back,  and  with  a  loud  vole®  glorified  God. 

16  And  fell  down  on  hit  face  at  his  feet,  giving  him 
thanks :  and  he  was  a  Samaritan. 

17  And  Jesus  answering  said,  were  there  not  ten 
cleansed  ?  but  where  are  the  nine  ? 

18  There  are  not  found  that  returned  to  give  glory 
to  God,  save  this  stranger. 

19  And  he  said  unto  him,  Arise,  go  thy  way;  thy 
faith  hath  made  thee  whole. 

DAILY  READINGS. 

M.  Luke  17:  11-19.  T.  Lev.  13:  1-8.  W.  Lev.  4: 
21-32.  Th.  2  Kings  5:  1-14.  F.  2  Kings  7:  3-11 
S.  Lev.  16:  1-10.  Su.  James  2  :  14-26. 


Catechism. 

Question  23.  What  are  these  articles  ? 

Answer.  I.  1  believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth. 


Questions  on  the  Lesson. 

BY  KEY.  J.  E.  HIESTER,  D.  D. 


What  is  the  topic  of  the  les«on  ?  Repeat  the  Golden 
Text.  Recite  the  Catechism.  Where  did  Jesus  go 
after  he  had  spoken  the  parable  of  the  Rich  Man  and 
Lazarus?  What  did  He  do  there  ?  (John  11:  43,44.) 
What  compelled  Him  to  leave  Bethany?  Where  did 
He  then  go?  11.  Whither  was  Jesus  now  going? 
What  route  did  He  take?  153.  Who  met  Him  on  His 
entrance  into  a  certain  village  ?  Where  was  this  vil¬ 
lage?  What  held  this  company  of  lepers  together? 
What  kind  of  a  disease  is  leprosy  ?  What  are  the 
causes  of  it?  In  what  reppects  is  it  a  type  of  sin? 
Why  did  they  stand  afar  off?  (Lev.  13  :  46.)  13.  How 
did  they  make  application  for  being  healed?  What 
was  the  nature  of  their  cry?  14.  What  did  Jesus  see 
in  them?  What  did  He  command  them  to  do?  Why 
were  they  to  show  themselves  to  the  priests  ?  (Lev. 
14:  2.)  Why  did  Jesus  send  them  there  before  they 
were  healed?  What  did  their  going  imply  and  re¬ 
quire?  What  ground  had  they  for  faith?  What  is 


faith?  What  happened  as  they  went?  What  is  the 
best  evidence  of  faith?  15.  What  did  one  of  them 
do?  When  did  he  return ?  Why  immediately  ?  What 
for  did  he  return?  How  did  he  show  his  gratitude  ? 
How  did  he  know  that  he  was  healed?  16.  How  did 
he  manifest  reverence  and  humility?  Of  what  na¬ 
tionality  was  he?  Who  were  the  Samaritans?  How 
did  the  Jews  feel  towards  them?  17.  What  did  the 
nine  show  by  not  returning  ?  What  are  the  causes  of 
so  much  ingratitude?  What  became  of  the  nine? 
Why  is  gratitude  so  important?  18.  How  was  Jesus 
affected  by  the  ingratitude  of  the  nine?  What  is 
meant  by  “  stranger  ”  ?  19.  What  made  the  Samari¬ 
tan  whole?  What  did  he  receive  besides  bodily 
health?  What  did  the  nine  lose  by  not  retarning? 

Practical  Suggestions. — 1.  By  faith  we  obey. 
53.  By  faith  we  are  made  whole?  3.  By  faith  we  are 
saved.  4.  Faith  that  goes  and  comes,  that  obeys  and 
is  thankful,  alone  Is  saving. 


Notes  on  the  Lesson. 


Time  and  Place. — Probably  March,  a.d.  30 ;  on  the  frontiers  between  Galilee  and  Samaria. 
11.  To  Jerusalem — To  attend  the  Passover.  Through  the  midst — Between  Galilee  and 
Samaria.  12.  Lepers — Men  afflicted  with  leprosy.  Stood  afar  off—  Because  they  were  for¬ 
bidden  by  law  and  custom  to  approach  nearer  than  300  feet.  13.  Lifted  up  their  voices — 
Cried  together  with  loud  voices.  Jesus  Master — An  acknowledgment  that  He  was  a  prophet 
or  rabbi.  Have  mercy  on  us— A  prayer  to  be  healed.  14.  When  He  saw  them — Their 
hearts  and  their  faith.  Go  shew  yourselves  unto  the  priests — The  priests  were  to 
examine  them,  and  pronounce  them  clean,  in  case  they  were  healed.  This  command  was  a  test 
of  faith.  As  they  went — They  obeyed  Christ.  They  were  cleansed — Healed  without  a 
word  or  touch.  15.  And  one  of  them— One  of  the  ten  lepers.  Turned  back — So  soon  as 
he  saw  that  he  was  healed.  Glorified  God — Praised  God,  and  thus  recognized  his  cure  as  God’s 
act.  16.  And  fell  down — Expressive  of  reverence  and  humility.  A  Samaritan — The 
Samaritans  were  a  mixed  race,  and  were  hated  by  the  Jews.  17.  Where  are  the  nine  ?—  Jesus 
•was  grieved  at  their  ingratitude.  18.  Stranger— Foreigner,  alien.  19.  Arise,  go  thy  way — 
To  the  priests.  Thy  faith  hath  made  thee  whole — Both  body  and  soul. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  LESSON. 

BY  BEY.  J.  E.  HIESTEBj  D.D. 


Soon  after  Jesus  had  spoken  the  parable 
of  the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus,  He  was 
summoned  from  Perea  to  Bethany  by 
Martha  and  Mary,  on  account  of  the 
dangerous  illness  of  their  brother  Lazarus. 
He  was  dead  and  had  been  buried  four  days 
when  Jesus  reached  Bethany.  Soon  after 
His  arrival  he  raised  him  from  the  dead. 
This  miracle  so  alarmed  and  excited  the 
Pharisees  that  they  sought  to  put  Him  to 
death.  Then  Jesus,  for  the  sake  of  safety, 
retired  to  Ephraim,  a  town  in  the  mountains 
about  20  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  and  re¬ 
mained  in  that  northern  region  until  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  passover ;  and  on  his  way  to 
it  He  wrought  the  miracle  contained  in  our 
lesson  for  to-day. 

11.  A?id  it  came  to  pass  as  He  went  to 
Jerusalem — From  Ephraim  to  Jerusalem  by 
way  of  Jericho,  the  last  journey  of  Jesus 
before  His  passion.  That  he  passed  through 
the  midst  of  Samaria  and  Galilee — Between 
the  frontiers  of  both,  along  the  border  of 
the  two  provinces.  He  traveled  due  east¬ 
ward,  having  Galilee  on  His  left  and 
Samaria  on  His  right,  towards  the  Jordan, 
which  He  crossed  by  a  bridge  at  Scythop- 
olis. 

12.  And  as  he  entered  into  a  certain 
village — When  he  was  about  to  enter.  This 
village  was  probably  situated  west  of  Jor¬ 
dan,  somewhere  on  or  near  the  boundary 
between  Samaria  and  Galilee.  There  met 
Him  ten  men  that  were  lepers — It  was  the 
custom  of  lepers  to  wander  about  near 
villages  and  towns,  which  they  were  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  enter.  These  ten  men  kept  together 
in  a  band,  seeking  in  one  another’s  com¬ 
pany  some  solace  for  their  sufferings  and  for 
their  enforced  exclusion  from  society.  The 
bond  which  held  them  together  was  their 
common  affliction.  Misfortune  makes 
strange  associates;  one  of  these  lepers  was  a 
Samaritan.  Their  common  sorrow  made 
them  forget  their  petty  differences,  which 
were  wont  to  keep  them  apart.  In  time  of 
health,  the  nine  Jews  would  not  have 
tolerated  the  society  of  the  one  Samaritan 
for  one  single  hour.  The  leprosy  which 
brought  and  kept  them  together  was  the 
most  dreadful  of  all  diseases  to  which  the 
Jews  were  subject.  It  was  literally  a  living 
death.  This  disease  was  a  foul  decay  and 
a  total  corruption  of  the  blood,  which  was 
sometimes  caused  when  a  large  surface  of 
the  body  was  exposed  to  the  dry,  hot  atmos¬ 
phere  ;  sometimes  it  was  produced  by  un¬ 
cleanliness  ;  and  sometimes  it  was  a  direct 
visitation  from  God,  for  some  particular 
sin.  It  generally  exists  in  the  system  before 
it  manifests  itself  outwardly.  Its  outward 


manifestation  begins  with  little  specks  on 
the  eyelids  and  on  the  palms  of  the  hands  ; 
and  from  thence  it  spreads  over  the  whole 
body,  covering  the  skin  with  shining  scales. 
It  eats  its  way  through  the  flesh  and  the 
whole  body  rots  piecemeal.  The  fingers, 
toes,  limbs  and  parts  of  the  body  fall  off, 
ending  usually  in  consumption  or  dropsy. 
It  is  incurable  by  human  means.  It  is  a 
type  of  sin,  for  sin,  like  it,  is :  1.  Impure  ; 

2.  Separates  from  the  impure  ;  3.  Hered¬ 
itary  and  contagious ;  4.  Incurable  by 

human  means;  5.  Fatal  in  its  conse¬ 
quences.  Which  stood  afar  off- — Because 
the  law  forbade  them  to  approach  nearer 
than  300  feet. 

13.  And  they  lifted  up  their  voices — 

Cried  aloud.  And  said  Jesus ,  Master — The 
title  implies  authority.  Have  mercy  on  us — 
By  healing  their  dreadful  disease.  Their 
cry  was  :  1 .  A  cry  of  faith  ;  2.  A  cry  for 

help;  3.  A  common  and  united  cry. 
They,  no  doubt,  had  heard  of  Jesus  and 
His  miracles. 

14.  And  whe?i  he  saw  them — Them  and 
their  hearts  and  their  faith.  He  said  un¬ 
to  them ,  go,  and  show  yourselves  unto  the 
priests — This  He  did  :  1.  To  test  their  faith. 
2.  To  honor  and  uphold  God’s  ordinances. 
It  required  faith  to  obey  his  command, 
because  the  priests’  function  was  not  to 
cleanse,  but  to  pronounce  clean.  The  com¬ 
mand  implied  a  promise  of  cure.  Their 
faith  not  only  heard  the  command,  but  also 
saw  the  promise  which  was  concealed 
behind  it.  They  were  to  act  as  if  they  were 
already  healed.  Faith  must  take  God’s 
word  on  trust.  How  many  there  are  who 
do  not  take  God  at  His  word,  but  require 
all  kinds  of  signs,  assurances  and  securities 
before  they  venture  to  trust  Him.  Jesus 
has  set  us  a  good  example  in  honoring 
divine  ordinances.  His  followers  must  do 
the  same.  And  it  ca?ne  to  pass,  that ,  as 
they  went ,  they  were  cleansed — Their  faith 
did  not  disappoint  them.  That  they  had 
faith,  was  proved  by  their  obedience. 
Obedience  is  the  best  evidence  of  faith. 

15.  And  one  of  them ,  when  he  saw  that 
he  was  healed ,  turjied  back — The  cure  could 
be  seen  as  well  as  be  felt ;  for  all  the  dis¬ 
figuring  blotches  were  gone.  His  return 
implies  that  they  had  gone  some  distance, 
when  they  discovered  that  they  were  healed. 
The  one  who  returned  postponed  his  visit 
to  the  priests  for  a  short  time ;  for  that  was 
not  so  pressing  as  the  thanksgiving  because 
he  could  find  a  priest  any  day,  but  Christ 
he  could  not  find  everyday.  He  was  right. 
Everything,  however  necessary  and  im¬ 
portant  it  may  be,  ought  to  be  made  to  give 
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way  to  thanksgiving.  And  with  a  loud 
voice  glorified  God — Praised  God  publicly 
and  heartily.  He’ felt  that  the  cure  was  not 
a  common  but  a  divine  one. 

1 6.  And  fell  down  on  his  face  at  his 
feet — Kneeled  before  Him  and  bowed  his 
head  to  the  ground  in  token  of  deep  rever¬ 
ence  and  humility.  Giving  him  thanks — 
For  his  restored  health.  And  he  was  a 
Samaritan — The  Samaritans  were  a  mixed 
race,  hated  by  the  Jews  and. regarded  by 
them  as  very  wicked. 

17.  And  fesus  answering  said,  Were 

there  not  ten  cleansed? — Were  not  all  of 
them  cleansed  ?  Only  one  of  ten  was 
thankful.  Jesus  wondered  at  this  ingrati¬ 
tude.  It  is  indeed  something  to  be  wondered 
at,  that  so  large  a  portion  of  men  are  un¬ 
thankful.  The  cause  of  so  much  ingrati¬ 
tude  is:  1.  The  corruption  of  the  human 
heart ;  2.  The  failure  to  appreciate  the 

blessings  of  God;  3.  The  losing  sight  of 
the  Giver  of  all  good.  But  where  are  the 
nine? — The  nine,  no  doubt,  proceeded  on 
their  way  to  show  themselves  unto  the 
priests,  were  pronounced  clean  by  them, 
and  returned  with  their  certificates  to  their 
families,  to  take  their  place  in  society, 
without  having  taken  time  to  return  to  the 
Great  Healer  to  thank  Him.  How  often 
there  is  occasion  to  inquire,  Where  are  the 
nine  ?  When  members  of  the  church  are 
absent  from  the  Lord’s  house  and  the 
Lord’s  table,  or  when  Sunday  School 
scholars  are  away  from  Sunday  School,  or 
when  men  and  women  are  not  where  they 
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should  be.  This  question  suggests  others  : 
Where  were  they  once  ?  Where  will  they 
be  hereafter?  Where  will  they  be  in 
eternity  ?  The  question  of  Jesus  concerning 
the  nine  shows  how  important  in  His  eyes 
thankfulness  is:  1.  It  stimulates  us  most 
powerfully  to  active  well-doing  ;  2.  Thank¬ 
fulness  is  a  chief  element  in  all  true  worship; 
3.  Thankfulness  here  on  earth  is  the  best 
possible  preparation  for  heaven  ;  for  the 
worship  there  consists  mostly  in  thanks¬ 
giving  and  praise. 

1 8 .  There  are  not  found  that  returned  to 
give  glory  to  God — In  these  words  Jesus 
expressed  His  deep  sorrow  over  the  in¬ 
gratitude  of  the  nine,  and  who  has  not 
cause  to  deplore  the  fact  that  gratitude  is 
so  rare  among  men  ?  Often  persons  for 
whom  we  hare  done  the  most,  show  them¬ 
selves  the  most  ungrateful.  Ingratitude  is 
always  a  bad  sign.  Save  this  stranger — 
This  foreigner,  or  rather  alien. 

19.  And  he  said.  Arise ,  go  thy  way — 
To  the  priests;  for  without  the  priest’s  certifi¬ 
cate  he  could  not  be  restored  to  the  society 
of  his  friends.  Thy  faith  hath  made  thee 
whole — This  does  not  mean  merely  that  it 
healed  him,  but  also  that  the  higher 
blessing  of  salvation  was  now  bestowed  on 
him.  This  gift  the  other  nine  failed  to  re¬ 
ceive,  because  they  did  not  return  thanks. 
There  are  blessings  which  the  thankfully 
obedient  only  receive.  Faith  had  done 
much  for  this  man;  now  what  has  it  ever 
done  for  us  ?  Has  it  made  us  better  and 
happier  ? 


ILLUSTRATIVE  AND  SUGGESTIVE. 

BY  REV.  D.  W.  EBBERT. 


Verse  ii.  As  he  went  to  Jerusalem  he 
passed  through  the  midst  of  Samaria  and  Gali¬ 
lee.  Wherever  Jesus  went  He  became  a 
blessing  unto  those  whom  He  met.  He 
went  about  doing  good  and  faithfully  per¬ 
formed  the  duty  at  hand.  The  story  is 
told  of  Brasidas,  the  great  Spartan,  when 
he  complained  that  Sparta  was  a  small 
state,  his  mother  said  to  him,  “  Son,  Sparta 
has  fallen  to  your  lot,  and  it  is  your  duty 
to  adorn  it.”  It  will  be  well  for  all  workers 
when  going  to  certain  objective  places  to 
turn  all  opportunities  for  doing  good  into 
occasions  of  blessing  by  actually  doing 
good. 

Verse  12.  There  met  him  tenlepers,  which 
stood  afar  off.  The  position  of  these  lepers 
was  “  afar  off  ’  in  society,  because  of  their 
loathsome  disease.  Sin  is  likened  to  lep¬ 
rosy  and  is  exceeding  hateful  in  God’s 
sight.  But  it  is  a  reason  for  rejoicing  to 
learn  that  those  who  “  were  afar  off”  are 
brought  nigh  by  the  blood  of  Christ.  Christ 


by  His  word  and  Spirit  is  meeting  all  who 
will  read  this  lesson,  to  induce  us  who  have 
not  been  healed  to  call  upon  Him  now. 
Not  one  of  us  need  to  stand  “  afar  off’’ 
from  Christ ;  He  would  have  us  draw 
nigh  in  full  confidence  of  faith  in  His 
power  to  save,  for  to  continue  in  the  na¬ 
tural  carnal  state  inevitably  leads  to  de¬ 
spair. 

Verse  13.  They  lifted  up  their  voices  and 
said,  Jesus,  Master,  have  mercy  upon  us. 
There  was  unanimity  in  that  prayer. 
There  were  none  halting  for  a  more  conve¬ 
nient  season.  They  had  at  once  resolved^o 

“Venture  on  Him,  venture  wholly  ; 

Let  no  other  trust  intrude  ; 

None  but  Jesus 

Can  do  helpless  sinners  good.” 

Such  prayers  by  such  hearts  are  not  thrust 
aside.  These  prayers  are  heard  and  an¬ 
swered.  They  come  to  the  Lord,  who 
marks  them  special,  and  receive  a  quick 
response  :  “  Whosoever  shall  call  upon  the 
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name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved,”  for  the 
“  same  Lord  is  rich  in  mercy  unto  all  that 
call  upon  Him.’’ 

Verse  14.  He  said  unto  them,  Go  shew 
yourselves  unto  the  'priests.  Conversion  is 
the  manifestation  of  Christ’s  healing  power  ; 
but  you  get  this  after  you  trust  in  Him. 
Those  men  went  toward  the  priest  white 
with  leprosy,  starting  with  no  sign  or  token 
of  His  healing,  except  the  word  which  He 
had  uttered.  We  are  not  to  look  for 
evidences  of  forgiveness  before  we  have 
entrusted  our  souls  unto  Jesus.  Some  think 
they  must  have  great  joy  before  they  trust 
Jesus.  Let  it  also  be  remembered  that 
Jesus  heals  the  sinner  that  he  might  render 
service  of  gratitude  unto  the  Lord. 

As  they  went ,  they  were  cleansed.  Many 
have  heard  the  word  of  God,  and  have  said, 
“  I  go,  Sir,”  but  they  did  not  go,  but  said, 
“  Please  God  to  spare  us  another  day, 
and  we  will  think  over  these  things,”  but 
they  are  not  yet  cleansed.  No  one  is  saved 
except  by  obeying  Christ  at  once,  not  with 
hesitancy  in  resolving,  but  with  instant 
submission.  Believe  in  Christ,  obey  Christ 
now,  and  thou  art  saved.  Go  as  He  bids 
you,  instantly,  and  in  the  going  there  will 
be  conscious  cleansing.  Every  one  was 
healed ;  so  shall  all  be  blessed,  adopted, 
saved,  who  by  the  Spirit  of  God  do  obey  the 
word  of  Christ  in  doing  instantly  what  He 
orders  to  be  done. 

Verse  15.  And  one  of  them  when  he  saw 
he  was  heated ,  turned  bach ,  and  with  a  loud, 
voice  glorified  God.  What  must  have  been 
this  man’s  thoughts  “  when  he  saw  he  was 
cleansed  ”  ?  His  heart  overflowed  with 
gratitude.  As  quick  was  he  to  glorify  God  as 
to  notice  his  cure.  Faith  worketh  by  love, 
hence  his  gratitude.  True  thankfulness 
will  well  up  at  all  moments,  and  will  blend 
with  all  duties.  Paul  frequently  interjects 
these  jets  of  praise  in  his  Epistles.  Grati¬ 
tude  may  be  said  to  be  the  Alpha  and 
Omega  of  the  Christian  life,  for  it  rests 
upon  the  joyful  and  hearty  appropriation 
of  the  mercies  of  God  through  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  underlies  acceptable  ser¬ 
vice  and  true  obedience. 

Verse  16.  And  he  was  a  Samaritan.  It 
often  happens  that  gratitude  to  God  is 
shown  by  people  of  whom  we  did  not  ex¬ 
pect  as  much.  Paxton  Hood  says,  “  It  is 
proverbial  that  the  hymn  of  praise  arises 
more  frequently  from  the  peasant’s  fire¬ 
side  than  from  palace  gates.  As  long  as 
God  merely  gives  the  gilded  shell — the 
scaffolding  of  the  palace — He  gives  but 
little  ;  and  it  has  been  frequently  said  that 
He  shows  His  disregard  of  riches  by 
giving  them  to  the  worst  of  men  frequently  ; 
but  to  possess  a  sense  of  His  mercy  and 
goodness,  that  exceeds  them  all.  Gratitude 


gives  all  the  sweet  spices  to  the  cup  of 
contentment,  and  the  cup  of  discontent  de¬ 
rives  all  its  acid  from  an  ungrateful  heart.” 

Verse  17.  And  Jesus  answering  said, 
Were  there  not  ten  cleansed  ?  but  where  are 
the  nine ?  A  pious  clergyman  for  more 
than  twenty  years  kept  an  accurate  list  of 
the  sick  people  whom  he  visited  in  that 
time.  His  was  a  large  parish.  Many  died, 
but  many  also  recovered.  There  were  two 
thousand,  who,  whilst  in  immediate  pros¬ 
pect  of  death  gave  evidence  of  change  of 
heart.  But  as  a  tree  is  best  known  by  its 
fruits,  the  sincerity  of  professed  repentance 
was  to  be  tried  upon  the  restoration  to 
health.  But  out  of  the  two  thousand  only 
two  by  their  future  lives  showed  their  re¬ 
pentance  genuine.  The  rest  lapsed  into  in¬ 
difference. — Bib.  Illus. 

Verse  19.  Arise,  go  thy  way ;  thy  faith 
hath  made  thee  whole.  May  there  not  be  two 
stages  in  the  Christian  life — the  initial  and 
the  permanent  ?  May  there  not  have  been 
a  difference  between  “  cleansing  ’’  and 
“  made  whole  ?”  This  “  wholeness  ”  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  Paul  when  he  writes  that  the 
end  of  all  teaching,  admonishing  and 
preaching  is  that  “  we  may  present  every 
man  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus.”  Let  all  yield 
their  spirits  to  Jesus  that  He  may  work 
in  us  that  permanent  wholeness  well¬ 
pleasing  in  His  sight,  ever  working  in  us 
by  His  power  to  will  and  do  of  His  pleasure, 
until  He  “  present  us  faultless  before  the 
presence  of  His  glory  with  exceeding  joy.” 


Lesson  Points. 

V.  11.  Here  is  encouragement  for  frontier 
work  for  Christ. 

V.  12.  Misery  induces  unity  oftentimes. 
As  lepers,  Jews  and  Samaritans  mingle. 

V.  13.  There  is  no  depth  of  suffering  that 
can  prevent  carrying  sorrow  in  prayer  to 
God. 

V.  14.  Great  blessings  will  be  ours  in 
proportion  as  we  trust  and  obey  Christ. 

Vs.  15,  16.  Gratitude  heightens  the  power 
of  enjoyment.  Gratitude  has  two  elements, 
humility  of  heart  and  exaltation  of  God. 

V.  17.  Unthankfulness  will  clog  the  very 
avenue  through  which  our  blessings  flow. 

Vs.  18,  19.  The  grateful  man  is  not 
cleansed  in  body  only,  but  made  whole 
spiritually. 


The  Ten  Lepers. 

I.  Their  Wretched  Condition,  vs.  ii, 
12;  II.  Their  Prayer,  v.  13;  III.  Their 
Healer,  vs.  13,  14;  IV.  Their  Cure,  v. 
14;  V.  Gratitude  Rewarded,  vs.  15-16; 
VI.  Ingratitude  Rebuked,  vs.  17-18. 
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Lessen  VIII.  Twelfth  Sunday  after  Trinity.  Augruet  24,  1890. 


PREVAILING  PRAYER.— Luke  18 :  1-14. 


1  And  he  spake  a  parable  unto  them  to  this  end ,  that 
men  ought  always  to  pray  and  not  to  faint. 

2  Saying,  There  was  in  a  city  a  judge,  which  feared 
not  God,  neither  regarded  man  : 

3  And  there  was  a  widow  in  that  city  ;  and  she 
came  unto  him,  saying.  Avenge  me  of  mine  adver¬ 
sary. 

4  And  he  would  not  for  awhile  •  but  afterward  he 
said  within  himself,  Though  I  fear'  not  God,  nor 
regard  man  ; 

5  Yet  because  this  widow  troublelh  me,  I  will 
avenge  her,  lest  by  her  continual  coming  she  weary 
me. 

6  And  the  Lord  saith,  Hear  what  the  unjust  judge 
saith. 

7  And  shall  not  God  avenge  his  own  elect,  which 
cry  day  and  night  unto  him,  though  he  bear  long  with 
them. 

8  I  tell  you  that  he  will  avenge  them  speedily. 
Nevertheless,  when  the  Son  of  man  cometh,  shall  he 
find  faith  on  the  earth  ? 

GOLDEN  TEXT. 

He  that  liumbleth  himself  shall  he 
exalted. — Luke  18  : 14. 


9  And  he  spake  this  parable  unto  certain  which 
trusted  in  themselves  that  they  were  righteous,  and 
despised  others ; 

10  Two  men  went  up  into  the  t°mplc  to  pray  :  the 
one  a  Pharisee,  and  the  other  a  publican. 

11  The  Pharisee  stood  and  prayed  thus  with 
himself,  God,  I  thank  tnee,  that  1  am  not  as  other 
men  are,  extortioners,  unjust,  adulterers,  or  even  as 
this  publican. 

12  I  fast  twice  in  the  week,  I  give  tithes  of  all  that 
I  possess. 

13  And  the  publican,  standing  afar  off,  would 
not  lilt  up  so  much  as  his  »yes  unto  heaven,  but 
smote  upon  his  breast,  saying,  God  be  merciful  to  me 
a  sinner. 

14  1  tell  you  this  man  went  down  to  his  houae  jus¬ 
tified  rather  than  the  other  :  for  every  one  that  exalteth 
himself  shall  be  abased ;  and  he  that  humbleth  him¬ 
self  shall  be  exalted. 

DAILY  READINGS. 

M.  Luke  18  :  1-14.  T.  Luke  11:  5-13.  W.  Isa.  57  : 
15-21.  Th-  James  4  :  6-17.  F.  Rom.  12:  1-16.  8. 
Phil.  3 :  1-10.  Su.  Rev.  6 :  9-17. 


Catechism. 

Question  23.  What  are  these  articles  ? 

Answer.  II.  And  in  Jesus  Christ,  his  only  begotten  Son,  our  Lord  :  III.  Who  was  conceived 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary :  IV.  Suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate  :  was  crucified, 
dead  and  buried  :  he  descended  into  hell.  V.  The  third  day  he  rose  from  the  dead:  VI.  He 
ascended  into  heaven,  and  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father  Almighty.  VII.  From 
thence  he  shall  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead. 

Questions  on  the  Lesson. 


BY  BEY.  J.  E. 

What  is  the  topic  of  the  lesson  ?  Repeat  the  Golden 
Text.  Recite  the  Catechism.  On  what  did  Jesus 
discourse  between  the  last  lesson  and  this  ?  What 
led  Him  to  speak  on  this  subject  ?  Why  should  the 
coming  of  the  kingdom  make  prevailing  prayer  nec¬ 
essary  ?  1.  What  parable  did  Christ  speak  now  ?  To 
whom  ?  For  what  object?  What  is  meant  by  praying 
always?  What  by  faint  not?  3.  What  was  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  a  judge?  What  was  the  character  of  this 
■’udge?  By  what  fear  are  men  generally  most 
moved?  3.  What  was  the  condition  of  widows  in 
the  East  ?  What  did  this  widow  want  ?  What  is  it  to 
avenge?  4.  What  did  the  judge  do  at  first?  Why 
did  he  refuse?  5.  From  what  motive  did  he  grant 
her  request  at  last?  How  did  her  repealed  appeals 
affect  him?  6.  By  what  did  the  widow  tucceed?  7. 
What  assurance  did  Jesus  give  ?  What  is  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  avenge  here  ?  Who  are  God’s  elect?  What  are 
they  to  do  ?  Why  is  importunity  unecessary?  Must 
we  make  Gad  willing  ?  What  is  meant  by,  “  bear  long 


HIESTEB,  D.D. 

with  them  ?  ”  Why  does  God  delay  to  answer  prayer  ? 
What  contrast  briogs  out  the  force  of  the  argument? 
What  moves  God  to  answer  our  prayers?  8.  Of  what 
did  Jesus  assure  His  hearers?  9.  What  second  par¬ 
able  did  Christ  speak?  To  whom?  Why  are  men 
self-righteous?  10.  Where  did  these  two  men  go? 
For  what  purpose?  Where  was  the  temple?  How 
was  their  going  a  going  up?  Who  were  ihe  Phari¬ 
sees?  Who  the  publicans  ?  11.  Where  did  and  why 
did  the  Pharisee  stand?  What  opinion  had  he  of 
himseJf?  13.  Why  did  he  tell  God  his  good  deeds  ? 
What  are  tithes  ?  13.  W’here  did  the  publican  stand  T 
Why  did  he  not  look  up?  Why  did  he  smite  upon 
his  breast?  What  was  his  prayer?  14.  Why  was  he 
justified  rather  than  the  other?  What  is  it  to  be  jus¬ 
tified  ? 

Practical  Suggestions. — 1.  God's  delays  in  an¬ 
swering  prayers  are  not  refusals?  3.  Prayers  are 
indications  of  character.  3.  Success  in  piayer  does 
not  depend  on  quantity  but  on  quality. 


Notes  on  the  Lesson. 

Time  and  Place. — March,  a.d.  30;  on  the  way  to  Jerusalem  between  Samaria  and  Galilee,  or 
in  the  Jordan  valley.  1.  Not  to  faint — Not  to  be  discouraged.  2.  A  judge — An  officer  to 
administer  justice.  3.  AveDge  me — Settle  my  case.  4.  Said  within  himself — Reasoned. 
5.  Troubleth  me — The  motive  was  to  get  rid  of  her.  6.  The  unjust  judge — The  judge  of 
injustice.  7  His  own  elect — His  chosen  ones-  8.  Speedily — Suddenly,  quickly.  9. 
Trusted  .  .  .  righteous — Self-righteous.  10.  Pharisee — Belonging  to  the  sect  of  that  name. 
Publican — A  tax  gatherer.  11.  Stood — The  customary  attitude  in  prayer.  12.  Tithes — 
Tax  on  produce.  13.  God  be  merciful,  &c. — Prayer  for  pardon.  14.  Justified — Accepted 
as  righteous 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  LESSON. 

BY  BEY.  J.  E.  HIESTEB,  D.D. 


After  the  healing  of  the  ten  lepers,  which 
was  the  subject  of  our  last  lesson,  Jesus 
was  asked  by  the  Pharisees  when  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God  should  come.  This  subject 
led  Jesus  to  warn  His  disciples  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  trials  which  would  come  along 
with  His  kingdom.  In  view  of  these  com¬ 
ing  trials,  He  impressed  upon  their  minds 
the  importance  and  necessity  of  prevailing 
prayer,  the  subject  of  our  lesson  for  to-day. 
What  is  meant  by  prevailing  prayer  is  in¬ 
dicated  in  the  two  parables  which  claim  our 
attention  to-day.  In  these  parables  we  are 
taught  that  our  prayers  should  not  only  be 
importunate  and  persevering,  but  also  peni¬ 
tent  and  humble,  in  order  that  they  may 
prevail. 

1.  And  he  spake  a  parable  tin  to  them — 

This  parable  was  addressed  to  the  disciples, 
but  was  meant  for  all.  To  this  end — To 
teach  them  a  lesson  on  prayer.  That  men 
ought  always  to  pray — At  all  times.  This 
does  not  mean  merely  that  we  should  keep 
up  the  habit  of  prayer,  by  attending  to  it 
regularly  at  stated  times,  such  as  mornings, 
evenings,  Sundays  and  special  occasions; 
but  also  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  devotion, 
live  in  a  spiritual  atmosphere  of  prayer,  to 
keep  on  asking  for  things  desired  until  we 
know  God’s  will  about  them.  It  is  com¬ 
paratively  easy  to  begin  to  pray  in  times  of 
temporary  afflictions,  of  trouble  or  of  ex¬ 
citement;  but  to  continue  to  pray  when  the 
outward  pressure  is  removed,  is  much  more 
difficult  and  requires  faith.  Atid  tiot  to 
faint — Not  to  grow  weary  or  discouraged, 
not  to  give  up  praying  as  useless.  This  is 
the  central  point  in  the  parable ;  for  it  does 
not  turn  on  the  opposition  between  praying 
always  and  sometimes,  but  between  pray¬ 
ing  and  fainting. 

2.  Saying ,  There  was  hi  a  city  a  judge — 

The  parable  is  probably  taken  from  life. 
The  judges  not  only  decided  questions  of 
law  between  different  persons,  but  they  also 
executed  the  law.  In  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  law  of  Moses,  every 
city  had  judges,  who  administered  the  affairs 
of  justice  in  its  gates.  Which  f earned  not 
God ,  neither  regarded  man — A  practical 
atheist  in  office,  who  did  not  scruple  to  con¬ 
fess  himself  to  be  what  he  was.  He  was  an 
unprincipled,  reckless  judge,  who  was  in¬ 
different  to  the  approval  of  God  or  man, 
and  who  was  dead  to  all  higher  motives. 
Such  a  man  can  have  no  regard  for  the 
rights  of  men,  and  is  therefore  morally  un¬ 
fit  to  administer  justice. 

3.  And,  there  was  a  widow  in  that  city — • 
A  defenceless,  bereaved  and  desolate  wo¬ 
man,  who  had  special  claims  on  justice,  and 


whose  case  appealed  to  mercy.  Widows  in 
the  East  were  often  poor,  helpless,  friend¬ 
less,  oppressed  and  unprotected;  so  much 
so,  that  God  proclaimed  Himself  their  God, 
and  took  them  under  His  special  care  and 
protection.  And  she  came  unto  him — Kept 
coming  unto  him.  Saying ,  Avenge  me  of 
mine  adversary — Do  justice  to  me  against 
mine  adversary ;  that  is,  deliver  me  from 
his  oppressions. 

4.  And  he  would  not  for  a  while — De¬ 
clined  for  some  time  to  interfere  in  the  case. 
But  afterward  he  said  within  himself — 
Came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  would  act 
in  the  matter.  Though  I  fear  mot  God ,  nor 
regard  matt — This  shows  that  he  was  con¬ 
scious  of  his  wickedness,  and  that  he  was 
not  ashamed  of  it. 

5.  Yet  because  this  widow  troubleth  me,  I 
will  avenge  her — This  was  a  selfish  motive, 
viz. :  to  get  rid  of  her.  Lest  by  her  contin¬ 
ual  coming  she  weary  me — Lest  she  smite 
me  in  the  face.  Her  repeated  appeals  to 
him  for  justice  were  an  annoyance  to  him. 

6.  And  the  Lord  said,  Hear  what  the  un¬ 
just  judge  saith — By  this  Jesus  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  success  of  the  widow,  by  means 
of  her  importunity. 

7.  And  shall  not  God  avenge — Vindicate. 
His  own  elect — The  elect  are  those  who 
have  accepted  Jesus  as  their  Saviour — true 
Christians,  saints.  Which  cry  day  and 
night  unto  him — Who  persevere  in  prayer. 
Though  he  bear  long  with  them — This  re¬ 
fers  to  his  followers  whose  prayers  God  de¬ 
lays  to  answer,  or  to  their  enemies  whom, 
for  the  time  being,  He  allows  to  have  their 
own  way  and  will.  The  full  force  of  the 
argument  is  brought  out  by  the  contrasts  in 
the  parable.  If  such  a  baa  man  as  the 
unjust  judge,  who  was  prejudiced  against 
the  widow,  and  in  secret  sympathy  with  her 
adversary,  at  last  yielded  to  her  impor¬ 
tunity,  though  reluctantly  and  from  selfish 
motives  ;  how  much  more  shall  not  God, 
who  is  not  only  just,  but  also  merciful,  and 
who  is  in  covenant  and  sympathy  with  His 
people,  grant  willingly,  and  from  love  to 
them,  their  earnest  prayers? 

8.  I  tell  you  that  he  will  avenge  them 
speedily — Without  delay,  when  His  own  ap¬ 
pointed  time  shall  have  come.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  when  the  Son  of  man  cometh — The 
second  time.  Shall  he  find  faith  on  the 
earth — The  question  does  not  mean  that 
He  will  find  no  faith  at  His  second  coming- ; 
but,  owing  to  the  delay  of  his  coming,  and 
the  severe  trials  of  His  followers,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  remain  faithful. 

9.  And  he  spake  a  parable — To  teach 
how  to  pray  acceptably.  Unto  certain — 
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To  a  special  class  of  His  followers  who  were 
self-righteous.  Trusted  in  themselves  that 
they  were  righteous — Believed  that  they  had 
complied  with  the  demands  of  the  law,  and 
that  they  were  holy.  Self-righteousness 
rests:  i.  On  ignorance  of  self;  2.  On  a 
low  estimate  of  sin  ;  3.  On  a  wrong  stand¬ 
ard  of  right.  And  despised  others — Prided 
themselves  on  being  much  better  than  oth¬ 
ers,  and  treated  them  as  being  of  no  ac¬ 
count. 

10.  Two  men — Representative  men  of  two 
large  classes.  Went  tip  into  the  temple — 
The  temple  stood  on  a  hill,  called  Mount 
Moriah  ;  so  that  going  into  the  temple  was 
a  literal  going  up.  They  did  not  go  into 
the  temple  proper,  but  into  one  of  its  courts, 
where  prayer  was  commonly  offered  up. 
One  a  Pharisee — The  Pharisees  were  the 
most  respectable  class  of  the  Jews,  who 
were  noted  for  their  pretensions  to  superior 
sanctity,  and  for  their  zeal  in  observing  the 
ceremonies  of  the  law  and  religion.  And 
the  other  a  publican — The  publicans  were 
the  collectors  of  the  Roman  taxes,  and  were 
regarded  by  the  Jews  as  traitors,  and  as 
such  intensely  hated. 

11.  The  Pharisee  stood — Doubtless  in  a 
conspicuous  place.  Standing  was  the  com¬ 
mon  posture  in  prayer.  And  prayed  with 
himself — He  communed  rather  with  him¬ 
self  than  with  God.  God,  I  thank  thee — 
His  prayer  begins  right.  That  I  am  not  as 


ILLUSTRATIVE  AND 

BY  KEY.  D. 

Verse  1.  Men  ought  always  to  pray ,  and 
not  to  faint.  The  Christian  life,  then,  is  to 
be  one  of  unbroken  prayer.  How  can  the 
injunction,  “  always  to  pray”  be  practically 
carried  out  ?  If  prayer  be  only  the  utter¬ 
ance  of  words,  then  one  can  not  always 
pray  ;  but  if  it  be  an  attitude  of  the  spirit 
which  may  from  time  to  time  express  itself 
in  open  speech,  then  one  may  always  pray. 
Communion,  aspiration  and  submission  will 
be  noted  as  uppermost  in  the  godly  heart. 

It  is  possible  to  have  a  consciousness  of  the 
Divine  presence,  a  witness  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  with  our  own,  a  confident  approach 
towards  God  in  Christ  Jesus  for  such  grace 
as  will  satisfy  the  aspiring  soul,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  submissive  to  His  will.  Jesus 
is  referring  to  His  coming  again ;  this 
might  be  delayed,  and  some  were  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  turning  to  the  opiates  of  the  world. 
But  if  they  would  wait  and  pray,  in  the  end 
they  would  be  manifested  with  Him.  This 
habit  of  the  soul  will  show  itself  in  visible, 
outward,  audible  words,  and  like  the  Mas¬ 
ter,  will  have  times  for  earnest  communion 
watching  unto  prayer. 
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other  men — The  spirit  of  the  prayer  was 
proud,  boastful,  self-righteous  and,  there¬ 
fore,  wrong.  Prayer  often  reveals  the  man 
within.  He  considered  himself  better  than 
the  rest  of  mankind.  Extortioners ,  unjust , 
adulterers — He  meant  that  he  was  free  from 
vices,  which  was  probably  true.  Or  even 
this  publican — He  prayed  at  the  publican 
and  not  for  him. 

12.  I  fast  twice  in  the  week — Far  oftener 
than  the  law  demands,  which  is  only  once 
a  year.  I  give  tithes  of  all  I  possess— Of 
all  I  acquire.  The  tithes  were  taxes,  not  on 
property,  but  on  produce,  such  as  grains, 
fruits,  flocks  and  herds,  except  mint,  anise 
and  cummin. 

13.  And  the  publican  standing  afar  off— 
Far  from  the  Holy  Place  and  from  the 
Pharisee,  in  some  corner.  Would  not  lift 
uf  so  much  as  his  eyes  unto  heaven — On 
account  of  his  sense  of  guilt  and  unworthi¬ 
ness.  But  smote  upon  his  breast — To  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  seat  of  evil  was  within.  Say¬ 
ing,  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner — This 
short  prayer  is  a  confession  of  sin,  and  a 
plea  for  pardon,  on  the  ground  of  mercy. 

14.  I  tell  you — The  expression  is  em¬ 
phatic.  This  mail  went  down  .  .  .  justified 
— Forgiven,  and  accepted  as  righteous. 
Rather  than  the  other — Because  the  other 
asked  for  nothing.  Every  one  that  exalt- 
eth ,  etc. — This  is  the  application  of  the  par¬ 
able. 


SUGGESTIVE. 

W.  EBBERT. 

Verse  2.  There  was  in  a  city  a  judge , 
which  feared  neither  Gocl,  neither  regarded 
man.  It  is  a  veritable  calamity  to  place 
the  judicial  power  in  the  hands  of  such  a 
one.  It  would  almost  be  an  impossibility 
for  such  a  judge  to  adjust  a  case  according 
to  that  which  is  right.  In  fact,  we  ought  not 
expect  such  a  judge  to  be  fair  and  impartial. 
Is  it  not  unreasonable  to  expect  any  man  in 
the  legislative  halls  to  enact  sober  and 
righteous  laws  whose  whole  life  is  spent  in 
excess  and  ungodliness?  When  will  we 
get  to  heart  the  lesson  that  moral  integrity 
ought  to  be  insisted  upon  as  a  qualification 
for  public  office  ?  When  this  lesson  is  well 
to  heart,  the  modern  politician’s  vocation 
will  end. 

Verse  3.  A  widow  came  unto  him,  saying, 
Avenge  me.  Prof.  Isaac  Hall  writes:  “To 
this  day  in  the  East,  it  is  necessary  for  poor 
suitors  to  be  very  importunate.  A  woman 
will  frequently  beg  and  beg  a  judge  to  at¬ 
tend  her  case;  or  to  execute  a  decree,  in 
case  he  has  passed  upon  and  rendered  judg¬ 
ment,  and  will  generally  promise  or  ask  to 
kiss  the  judge’s  feet.  But  a  little  money 
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from  the  other  side  will  effectually  stop  the 
judge’s  ears.’’ 

Verse  5.  Yet  because  this  widow  troubleth 
me,  I  will  avenge  her ,  lest  .  .  .  she  weary  me. 
The  very  love  of  ease  which  prevented  the 
judge  promptly  inquiring  into  the  case,  be¬ 
comes  his  reason  for  complying  with  her 
petition.  Or  as  Meyer  says,  “  She’ll  come 
to  blows  by  and  by,”  as  the  word  rendered 
weary  means  “to  strike  under  the  eyes.” 

Verse  7.  Shall  not  God  avenge  his  own 
elect  .  .  .  though  he  bear  long  with  them. 
“  We  must  not  say  that  the  judge  represents 
God  or  the  widow  is  a  type  of  the  true  sup¬ 
pliant.  The  reverse  is  true ;  the  force  of 
the  parable  lies  in  the  unlikeness  of  God  to 
the  ‘judge,’  and  of  the  Christian  to  the 
‘  widow.’  The  inference  from  the  parable 
is  not  that  we  shall  be  heard,  because  we  per¬ 
severe  in  prayer  ;  but  rather  that  we  should 
persevere  in  prayer  even  when  the  answer 
appears  to  be  long  delayed,  because  it  is 
God  to  whom  we  are  praying,  and  we  know 
He  is  always  willing  to  bless,  and  will  ulti¬ 
mately  give  to  us  that  which  is  best.”  W. 
M.  Taylor,  D.D. 

Verse  8.  When  the  Son  of  man  corneth, 
shall  he  find  faith  on  the  earth?  The  delay 
of  the  second  coming  of  Christ  should  not 
be  a  reason  for  our  ceasing  to  pray  for  that 
grand  consummation,  when  all  the  Church’s 
wrongs  shall  be  avenged  and  her  troubles 
end.  “  Faith  ”  in  the  coming  of  Christ  was 
very  strong  in  the  early  Church.  Luke  17  : 
20-30;  21:  34-36,  warrants  the  thought 
that  that  coming  may  be  preceded  by  an 
apostasy,  as  before  the  flood  and  in  the 
days  of  Lot.  Hence,  why  we  should  pray 
and  not  faint  “  lest  that  day  come  upon  us 
unawares.” 

Verse  11.  Th°  Pharisee  stood  and  prayed 
thus  with  himself.  All  is  not  prayer  that  is 
called  prayer.  We  are  allowed  to  hear  the 
prayers  of  two  men  that  we  might  know 
what  true  prayer  is.  It  is  said  when  Philip, 
King  of  Macedon,  laid  siege  to  Samos,  he 
told  the  citizens  he  came  a-wooing;  but  the 
reply  received  was  that  it  was  not  the  fash¬ 
ion  "in  their  country  to  go  a-wooing  with 
fife  and  drum.  When  the  self-trusting 
pray  they  will  try  to  instruct  the  Lord  as  to 
the  excellencies  of  themselves.  Pride  and 
formality  will  result  in  vain-glory  to  the 
utter  exclusion  of  all  thoughts  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  the  atonement,  by  which  we 
have  access  to  God. 

Verse  13.  The  publican  .  ..  smote  upon  his 
breast ,  saying,  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner. 
This  sort  of  a  player  expressed  by  an  ear¬ 
nest  heart  will  not  be  an  insult  to  heaven. 
But  where  one  is  in  earnest,  taught  of  the 
Spirit  how  to  pray,  he  will  be  able  to  rightly 
approach  the  Lord  in  his  petition.  The 
publican  saw  all  mercy  wrapped  up  in  sac¬ 


rifice,  and  in  his  prayer  there  is  direct 
reference  to  atonement  typified  by  the 
blood  sprinkled  by  the  high  priest  on  the 
mercy  seat.  To  us  the  way  is  clearer,  as 
we  have  Jesus,  Himself  the  mercy  seat, 
“the  propitiation.”  Rom.  3:  25.  Many 
well-known  Christians  have  died  praying 
the  publican’s  prayer,  among  whom  were, 
Archbishop  Usher,  William  Wilberforce 
and  Grotius. 

Verse  14.  This  man  went  down  justified. 
The  only  way  to  be  “justified”  is  by  faith 
in  the  vicarious  death  of  Jesus  Christ.  The 
body  of  His  flesh  becomes  the  means  of 
our  reconciliation  “  through  death.”  That 
fact  is  the  very  centre  of  revelation  of  God 
in  Christ  and  the  very  secret  of  justifica¬ 
tion. 

Every  one  that  exalteth  himself  shall  be 
abased ,  and  he  that  humbleth  himself  shall  be 
exalted.  Baxendale  relates  that,  “  When 
Morales,  the  painter,  was  invited  by  Philip 
II.  to  court,  he  came  in  such  magnificent 
costume,  that  the  King,  in  anger,  ordered  a 
sum  of  money  to  be  paid  him  and  dis¬ 
missed  him.  The  next  time  they  met,  he 
appeared  in  a  very  different  dress,  poor, 
old  and  hungry,  which  so  touched  the  king, 
that  he  immediately  provided  him  with  a 
revenue  which  kept  him  in  comfort  for  all 
the  future.” 


Lesson  Points. 

V.  1.  Continued  prayer  should  blend  with 
unwearied  action. 

Vs.  2,  4.  People  may  become  dead  to  the 
higher  motives  and  become  so  depraved  as 
to  glory  in  their  recklessness. 

V.  3.  Men  listen  to  importunities,  but 
God  hears  the  pleadings  of  the  sincere 
heart. 

V.  5.  There  is  scarcely  any  ground  for 
our  saying  “  Worried  to  death.” 

Vs.  6-8.  The  certainty  that  God  will 
avenge  the  wrongs  of  his  people  should 
stimulate  to  greater  patience  “  for  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  Lord  draweth  nigh.” 

V.  9.  Self-trust  is  a  poor  idol. 

V.  11.  Words  by  a  living  mummy  will 
not  become  as  the  sweet  incense  of  prayer. 

V.  13.  Let  us  be  sincere  whilst  we  pray. 

V.  14.  Justification  is  possible  only 
through  faith  in  the  atonement  of  Christ. 
In  this  way  we  shall  become  kings  and 
priests  with  Him. 


Prevailing  Prayer. 

I.  Enjoined,  v.  i  ;  II.  Contrasted,  vs. 
2-6;  III.  Encouraged,  vs.  7,  8;  IV.  Not 
Self-glorying,  vs.  9-12;  V.  Its  Ele¬ 
ments  :  a),  confession  of  sin  ;  b),  humility  ; 
c),  faith,  v.  13;  VI.  Result,  v.  14. 
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Lesson  IX.  Thirteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity.  August  31, 1890. 


ENTERING  THE  KINGDOM— Luke  18  :  15-30. 


15  And  they  brought  unto  him  also  infants,  that  he 
would  touch  them ;  but  when  his  disciples  saw  it ,  they 
rebuked  them. 

16  But  Jesus  called  them  unto  him,  and  said,  Suffer 
little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not: 
for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God. 

17  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Whosoever  shall  not  re¬ 
ceive  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child  shall  in  no 
wise  enter  therein. 

18  And  a  certain  ruler  asked  him,  saying,  Good 
Master,  what  shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life? 

19  And  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Why  callest  thou  me 
good  ?  None  is  good,  save  one,  that  is  God. 

20  Thou  knowest  the  commandments,  Do  not  com¬ 
mit  adultery,  Do  not  kill,  Do  not  steal,  Do  not  bear 
false  witness,  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother. 

21  And  he  said,  All  these  have  I  kept  from  my 
youth  up. 

22  Now  when  Jesus  heard  these  things,  he  said  unto 
him,  Yet  lackest  thou  one  thing:  sell  all  that  thou 
hast,  and  distribute  unto  the  poor,  and  thou  shalt 
have  treasure  in  heaven:  and  come,  follow  me. 

GOLDEN  TEXT. 

Whosoever  shall  not  receive  the 
kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child,  shall 
in  no  wise  enter  therein. — Luke  18 :  17. 


23  And  when  he  heard  this,  he  was  very  sorrowful : 
for  he  was  very  rich. 

24  And  when  Jesus  saw  that  he  was  very  sorrowful, 
he  said,  How  hardly  shall  they  that  have  riches  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God  ! 

25  For  it  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  a 
needle’s  eye,  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God. 

26  And  they  that  heard  it  said,  Who  then  can  be 
saved? 

27  And  he  said,  The  things  which  are  impossible 
with  men  are  possible  with  God. 

28  Then  Peter  said,  Lo,  we  have  left  all,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  thee. 

29  And  he  said  unto  them,  Verily  I  say  unto  you, 
There  is  no  man  that  hath  left  house,  or  parents,  or 
brethren,  or  wife,  or  children,  for  the  kingdom  of 
God’s  sake, 

30  Who  shall  not  receive  manifold  more  in  this  pres¬ 
ent  time,  and  in  the  world  to  come  life  everlasting. 

DAILY  HEADINGS. 

M.  Luke  18 :  15-30.  T.  Matt.  19 :  13-30.  W.  Mark 
10:  13-31.  Th.  Heb.  11:  23-29.  F.  1  Kings  3  :  £-15. 
S.  Mark  10:  13-30.  Su.  Matt.  18:  1-14. 


Catechism. 

Question  23.  What  are  these  articles  ? 

Answer.  VIII.  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost:  IX.  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church: 
The  communion  of  saints :  X.  The  forgiveness  of  sins :  XI.  The  resurrection  of  the  body : 
XII.  And  the  life  everlasting.  Amen. 


Questions  on  the  Lesson. 

BY  REV.  J.  E.  HIESTER,  D.D. 


What  is  the  topic  of  the  lesson?  Repeat  the 
Golden  Text.  Recite  the  Catechism.  What  did 
Chri-t  do  after  He  had  spoken  the  two  parables 
in  our  last  lesson?  What  two  incidents  inter¬ 
rupted  His  teaching?  15.  Who  brought  these  in¬ 
fants  to  Jesus?  For  what  purpose?  How  can  we 
bring  our  children  to  Him?  What  was  there  attrac" 
tive  about  Jesus?  How  did  Jesus  feel  towards  chil. 
dren?  How  did  the  disciples  interfere  with  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  coming?  Why?  16.  How  did  Jesus  encour- 
Age  the  children  to  come?  How  may  we  hinder  them 
from  coming  unto  Him  ?  To  whom  does  the  kingdom 
belong?  17.  What  are  the  traits  of  children?  Are 
children  saved  in  a  different  way  from  adult  persons? 
18.  Who  came  next  to  Jesus  ?  What  qualities  had  he 
to  recommend  him  ?  By  what  title  did  he  address 
Christ?  What  does  “Good  Master”  mean?  Why  did 
he  use  this  title?  What  is  eternal  life?  Why  should 
we  seek  it?  19.  What  was  Christ’s  reply  to  the  ruler? 


What  was  His  object?  30.  How  did  He  answer  the 
ruler’s  question  about  eternal  life?  WThy  did  He  point 
him  to  the  law?  To  what  part?  W’hat  does  the  second 
table  regulate  ?  Can  the  second  be  kept  without  the 
first?  31.  What  did  the  young  man  claim  ?  Was  this 
true?  Why  not?  33.  What  did  he  lack?  What  is 
lacking  when  the  main  thing  is  wanting?  How  did 
Jesus  test  him  ?  Did  he  endure  the  test?  33.  How 
did  the  test  affect  him  ?  Why  was  he  very  sorrowful  ? 
For  what  did  he  reject  the  kingdom  ?  Why  ?  3*.  Why 
is  it  difficult  for  rich  people  to  enter  the  kingdom? 
35.  What  is  the  great  hindrance  iu  the  way  ?  36.  Why 
were  Christ’s  hearers  alarmed?  37.  What  can  save 
us?  38.  What  did  Peter  wish  to  know?  39.  What 
will  be  rewarded?  30.  What  are  the  rewards? 

Practical  Suggestions. — 1.  Jesus  is  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  beet  friend.  3.  We  can  neither  be  saved  by 
morality,  nor  without  it.  3.  Our  greatest  hindrances 
are  ourselves. 


Notes  on  the  Lesson. 

Time  and  Place. — March,  a.d.  30;  probably  in  Perea,  east  of  the  Jordan.  15.  They 
brought  .  .  .  infants — Probably  the  mothers.  His  disciples  .  .  .  rebuked  them — On 
account  of  the  interruption.  16.  Of  such — Of  children  and  others  like  them.  17.  As  a  little 
child — In  a  childlike  spirit.  18.  A  ruler — Of  a  synagogue.  Master — Teacher.  19.  Good — 
As  God  is  good.  20.  The  commandments — The  law.  21.  All  these  .  .  .  kept — Out¬ 
wardly.  22.  Yet  lackest  .  .  .  one  thing — The  main  thing.  Sell  all  .  .  .  hast — This  was 
to  test  him.  23.  Very  sorrowful — Because  he  loved  his  money  more  than  Jesus.  24.  How 
hardly — With  what  difficulty.  25.  It  is  easier,  &c. — A  proverbial  phrase  indicating  great 
difficulties.  26.  Who  then  .  .  .  saved — Indicating  alarm. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  LESSON. 


BY  BEY.  J.  E. 

After  having  spoken  the  two  parables  of 
our  last  lesson,  Jesus  continued  His  teach¬ 
ing.  The  incidents  recorded  in  our  lesson 
for  to-day  took  place  on  His  last  journey  to 
Jerusalem,  somwhere  in  Perea.  During 
the  latter  part  of  His  public  ministry,  es¬ 
pecially  near  its  close,  He  appears  to  have 
devoted  special  attention  to  instructing  the 
disciples  and  the  people.  On  the  present 
occasion  He  was  interrupted  by  two  inci¬ 
dents,  which  elicited  valuable  truths  from 
His  lips.  In  the  first  incident,  we  are  taught 
that  a  child-like  spirit  is  necessary  in  order 
to  enter  into  the  kingdom.  In  connection 
with  the  second  is  pointed  out  to  us  one  of 
the  most  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
entering  into  the  kingdom. 

15.  And  they  brought  unto  him  also  in¬ 
fants — These  children  were  probably 
brought  by  their  mothers.  That  he 
would  touch  them— Lay  his  hands  upon 
them  and  bless  them.  We  may  bring  our 
children  to  Christ :  1.  By  consecrating  them 
to  God  in  Holy  Baptism ;  2.  By  believing 
prayer  in  their  behalf ;  3.  By  instructing 
them  in  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  our 
holy  religion  ;  4.  By  giving  them  a  Chris¬ 
tian  education  and  training.  There  was  an 
attractiveness  about  Christ,  which  drew  not 
only  the  mothers  with  their  children,  but 
also  people  in  general  to  Him;  and  this 
consisted  in  the  holiness  of  His  character, 
in  the  love  of  His  heart,  in  the  kindliness 
of  His  manner,  in  the  charm  of  His  con¬ 
versations  and  friendly  sociability.  He  was, 
and  is  still,  the  children’s  best  friend.  But 
when  his  disciples  saw  it,  they  rebuked  them 
— Bade  them  keep  away  because  their  com¬ 
ing  interrupted  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  which 
they  considered  of  more  importance  than 
blessing  these  children. 

16.  But  Jesus  called  them  unto  him — For 
the  purpose  of  blessing  them.  His  example 
teaches  us  that  our  first  and  greatest  atten¬ 
tion  should  be  bestowed  on  the  children. 
And  said ,  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto 
me — He  wanted  them,  and  they  needed 
Him.  And  forbid  them  not — Do  not  hinder 
them.  We  can  hinder  the  children  from 
coming  to  Jesus:  1.  By  neglecting  to  in¬ 
corporate  them  into  the  Christian  Church 
by  Holy  Baptism  as  a  sign  and  seal  of  the 
new  covenant  ;  2.  By  not  praying  for  them  ; 
3.  By  not  instructing  and  training  them  in 
a  Christian  way  ;  4.  By  setting  them  a  bad 
example.  There  is  abroad  in  certain  de¬ 
nominations  a  conviction  that  children 
should  be  admitted  into  the  Church  as 
members,  but  they  are  opposed  to  having 
them  admitted  in  God’s  own  appointed  way. 
A  true  Christian  education  must  start  on  the- 
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basis  of  the  covenant,  and  must  be  carried 
forward  within  the  bosom  of  the  Church.  For 
of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God — That  is,  it 
belongs  to  children,  and  to  all  who  are 
child-like  in  disposition. 

17.  Verily  I  say  unto  you ,  Whosoever 
shall  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a 
little  child  shall  in  nowise  enter  therein — 
Because  he  lacks  the  child-like  disposition, 
the  characteristics  of  which  are :  confiding 
trust,  love,  submission,  obedience,  teach¬ 
ableness,  sincerity  and  humility. 

18.  And  a  certain  rider — Probably  a  ruler 
of  the  local  synagogue.  He  was  young, 
rich,  religious,  moral,  earnest  and  had  a 
loveable  disposition.  Asked  him ,  saying , 
Good  Master — Good  Teacher.  What  shall 
I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life — The  true  spiritual 
life,  which  is  a  divine  life  implanted  into  us, 
belongs  to  heaven  and  is  everlasting.  It  is 
the  greatest  of  all  blessings,  and  therefore 
worth  seeking.  By  the  title  “  Good  Mas¬ 
ter”  the  young  ruler  did  not  mean  to  flatter 
Christ,  but  to  express  his  respect  for  Him. 
He  appears  to  have  been  sincere  and  in 
earnest.  There  was  nothing  blameable  in 
his  question  beyond  the  inconsistency  be¬ 
tween  doing  and  inheriting  ;  for  eternal  life 
is  not  obtained  by  simply  doing,  but  by 
believing  and  then  doing. 

19.  And  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Why  callest 
thou  me  good — This  was  neither  a  rebuke 
to  the  young  man,  nor  a  refusal  to  accept 
the  title  “  good,”  but  the  object  of  it  was, 
to  correct  the  misapprehension  of  the  ruler, 
who  put  Jesus  on  the  common  level  of 
other  teachers.  Christ’s  purpose  was  to 
lead  the  young  man  to  realize  that  He  was  a 
divine  teacher,  far  above  all  simply  human 
teachers.  None  is  good,  save  one ,  that  is, 
God — The  title,  “  Good  Master,”  was  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  young  man’s  stand¬ 
point  ;  for  it  was  never  applied  to  any  Rabbi. 
Much  depends  on  the  standpoint  from  which 
we  look  at  truth. 

20.  Thou  knowest  the  commandments — 

Jesus  pointed  him  to  the  law:  1.  Because 
without  obedience  to  the  law,  there  is  no 
eternal  life ;  for  obedience  is  the  fruit  of 
faith,  which  is  the  condition  of  salvation  ; 
2.  Because  the  law  is  the  divine  standard 
of  right ;  for  without  being  and  doing  right, 
no  one  can  be  saved.  Do  not  kill ,  etc. — 
All  these  commandments  belong  to  the 
second  table,  which  governs  the  relations 
and  duties  of  man  to  man,  and  which  can¬ 
not  be  kept  without  obedience  to  the  first 
table. 

21.  And  said,  All  these  things  have  I  kept, 
etc. — He  meant  to  keep  them,  thought  he 
had  kept  them,  and,  no  doubt,  kept  them  in 
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outward  form.  This,  together  with  other 
facts,  shows,  that  he  was  outwardly  a  moral 
man.  The  law,  however,  does  not  merely 
apply  to  our  outward  deeds,  but  also  to  our 
inmost  thoughts  and  feelings. 

22.  Now  when  Jesus  heard  these  things , 
he  said  .  .  .  Yet  laekest  thou  one  thing — 
This  one  thing  was  the  main  thing — love — 
which  presupposes  faith.  Without  this  one 
thing,  all  else  is  lacking — like  a  house  with¬ 
out  a  foundation  ;  a  watch  without  a  main¬ 
spring  ;  fire  without  heat;  a  flame  without 
light ;  a  corpse  without  life.  Sell  all  that 
thou  hast  and  distribute  to  the  poor — This 
was  to  test  him,  and  to  show  himself  unto 
himself.  It  is  by  divine  tests  that  we  learn 
to  know  ourselves. 

23.  And  when  he  heard  this ,  he  was  very 
sorrowful — Because  he  was  attached  to  his 
possessions,  and  was  not  willing  to  pay 
such  a  price  for  eternal  life.  For  he  was 
very  rich — His  wealth  became  to  him  a 
hindrance  to  his  salvation. 

24.  And  when  Jesus  saw  .  .  .  he  said,  How 
hardly  shall  they,  etc. — With  what  trouble. 
It  is  difficult,  but  not  impossible  ;  not  be¬ 
cause  wealth  in  itself,  but  love  of  it,  makes 
it  difficult. 

25.  It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through 
a  needle' s  eye ,  etc. — The  literal  and  common 
view  taken  of  this  ancient  proverb  cuts  off 
the  whole  class  of  rich  people  from  heaven. 
This  should  cause  us  to  mistrust  the  cor¬ 


rectness  of  this  interpretation,  for  it  contra¬ 
dicts  other  passages  of  the  Scriptures. 
Other  interpretations  given  are  too 
flimsy  and  fanciful  to  be  accepted.  The 
solution  of  the  difficulty  lies  not  in  the 
words  “  camel  ’’  and  “  needle’s  eye,’’  but  in 
the  term  “rich  man.”  A  proper  concep¬ 
tion  of  this  term  will  lead  us  to  two  conclu¬ 
sions  :  1.  That  for  some  rich  men  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  God,  owing 
to  their  persistent  worldliness;  2.  That  for 
others  it  is  very  difficult  on  account  of  the 
attractions  of  their  wealth. 

26.  And  they  .  .  .  said,  Who  then  can  be 
saved — In  this  expression  is  implied  the 
idea  that  all  are  worldly  by  nature  ;  the 
rich,  because  they  have  much  and  want 
more ;  and  the  poor,  because  they  desire  to 
be  rich. 

27.  But  he  said,  The  thbigs  which  are 
impossible  with  men  are  possible  with  God — 

The  meaning  is  that  divine  grace  can  ac¬ 
complish  what  man  cannot. 

28.  Then  Peter  said,  Lo ,  we  have  left  all, 
etc. — All  our  possessions.  The  object  ol 
Peter’s  question  was  :  1.  To  ascertain  whe¬ 
ther  they  had  fully  stood  the  test;  2.  What 
reward  they  would  receive  for  their  sacri¬ 
fices. 

29.  No  man  hath  left  houses,  etc. — Only 
sacrifices  for  Christ’s  sake  will  be  rewarded. 

30.  Who  shall  7iot  receive ,  etc. — Shall  be 
abundantly  rewarded  on  earth  and  in 
heaven. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  AND  SUGGESTIVE. 

BY  REV.  D.  EBBERT. 


Verse  15.  They  brought  unto  him  also  in¬ 
fants,  that  he  would  touch  them ;  but  the  dis¬ 
ciples  .  .  .  rebuked  them.  The  gospel  opens 
its  warm  bosom  for  infants.  Christianity  is 
the  true  nurse  of  childhood.  Ancient  tribes 
offered  them  in  sacrifice  to  Moloch.  Ma¬ 
hometanism,  with  all  other  heathen  reli¬ 
gions,  leaves  the  children  to  their  fate,  as 
brutes  are  treated.  Humanity  wanted  some 
religion  for  the  child.  Jesus  Christ  is  a 
friend  to  these  little  ones.  Some  people 
would  rebuke  those  whose  love  prompts  to 
bring  their  offspring  to  receive  the  seal  of 
the  covenant  in  baptism.  After  all  our  dif¬ 
ficulties  on  church  questions  have  arisen 
from  disciples  who  thought  they  “  saw  ”  the 
significance  of  the  word,  whereas  the  Master 
would  have  “rebuked  them.” 

Verse  16.  Jesus  called  them  to  him  and 
said,  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto 
me.  Jesus  still  graciously  calls  and  receives 
little  children  to  Himself.  His  arms  are 
ever  open  to  receive  them,  and  His  lips 
parted  to  them  in  blessing.  Wre  ought  to 


do  all  we  could  to  retain  them  within  the 
influence  of  His  word  in  the  Sunday-school, 
Church  and  home.  What  encouragement 
here  to  teachers  to  bring  children  under 
the  influence  of  the  gospel  as  well  as  to 
bear  them  in  prayer  before  Christ ! 

Forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  Infancy  is  no  disqualification 
for  a  religious  privilege.  A  young  mind  is 
easily  discouraged  in  religion.  Here  it 
needs  every  possible  help.  It  requires  a 
stern  command  to  restrain  from  evil,  whilst 
a  look  will  be  sufficient  to  quit  a  religious 
duty.  The  best  way  to  influence  a  child 
for  good  is  by  the  power  of  a  good  exam¬ 
ple.  Again:  That  infants  are  capable  of 
receiving  the  principle  of  faith  is  plain  from 
the  examples  of  Jeremiah  and  John.  Surely 
Christ  would  not  recognize  as  subjects  ot 
His  kingdom  here  those  whom  He  did  not 
regard  as  heirs  of  His  kingdom  hereafter. 

Verse  17.  Receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a 
little  child.  A  little  child  is  the  type  of  the 
true  disciple,  because  it  is  ready  to  receive 
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the  word  of  its  parent.  Men  of  maturer 
years,  failing  to  receive  the  truth  offered  to 
them,  close  the  door  to  the  kingdom  against 
themselves.  A  little  child  is  a  type  of  the 
true  disciple,  because  it  implicitly  trusts 
and  obeys.  Do  we  trust  and  obey  our  Father 
as  children  trust  and  obey  their  parents  af¬ 
ter  the  flesh  ?  Then  are  we  in  the  kingdom. 

Verse  18.  A  certain  ruler  ashed  him ,  say¬ 
ing,  Good  Master,  what  shall  I  do  to  inherit 
eternal  life  ?  Eternal  life  may  be  had,  but 
must  be  received  as  a  gift.  It  is  also  an 
inner  spiritual  change.  As  Beecher  said, 
“  It  does  not  consist  in  adding  a  few  more 
excellencies,  as  the  young  man  thought  it 
did.  Master,  what  new  thing  shall  I  do  ? 
What  extra  morality  shall  I  take  on  ?  I 
should  be  glad  to  add  to  my  excellencies. 
That  was  the  purport  of  the  young  man’s 
inquiry.’’ 

Verse  21.  All  these  things  have  I  kept  from 
youth  up.  There  are  those  in  every  com¬ 
munity  whose  moral  integrity  is  unim¬ 
peachable,  whose  lives  in  their  social  rela¬ 
tions  have  been  commendable.  These 
would  be  noble  heralds  and  witnesses  for 
the  truth  when  grace  constrains  them  to 
take  up  the  cross  of  Christ.  It  is  possible 
to  keep  the  law  and  yet  not  keep  it.  To 
break  the  law  requires  not  an  actual  crime. 
For  the  law  takes  account  of  our  thoughts 
and  imaginations.  An  unchaste  glance,  a 
covetous  desire  will  break  the  law  of  God. 
Ah  !  who  can  know  his  own  heart  ? 

Verse  22.  Yet  lackest  thou  one  thing.  The 
one  subtle  trait  which  spoils  the  characters 
of  people  differs  in  individuals.  It  may 
be  avarice  in  one,  pride  in  another,  and 
vanity  in  another.  But  if  one  would  enter 
in  the  full  joy  of  a  disciple  he  must  throw 
his  heart  and  his  all  upon  the  altar. 

Sell  all  that  thou  hast  and  distribute  to 
the  poor.  These  words  are  terribly  clear 
and  sharp.  Francis  of  Assisi  heard  them 
once.  The  words  seized  on  his  con¬ 
science  ;  they  haunted  him  ;  they  troubled 
him.  Finally  he  sold  everything  but  the 
garments  which  clothed  him.  J.  B.  Brown. 

Verse  23.  He  was  very  sorrowful ,  for  he 
was  very  rich.  His  whole  life  centred  in 
his  riches,  to  which  a  few  excellencies 
were  to  be  added.  Being  possessed  of  all 
that  could  gratify  his  senses,  he  wanted  not 
to  change  it  for  anything  else,  but  simply 
to  have  sprouting  around  him  flowers  of 
spiritual  and  poetical  aspirations,  and  all 
manner  of  Divine  feelings,  so  that  he 
should  have  both  things — his  feet  rooted 
in  this  earth,  and  his  head  placed  in  the 
other  life.  Beecher. 

Verse  24.  How  hardly  shall  they  that 
have  riches  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Spurgeon  quaintly  says  :  “  High  places  are 
dizzy  places,  and  full  many  have  fallen  to 


their  ruin  by  climbing  aloft  without  having 
grace  to  look  up.  A  man  may  have  so  much 
of  this  world  that  he  misses  the  next. 
When  the  rich  are  saved  they  should  count 
it  a  miracle  of  grace,  and  feel  great  grati¬ 
tude  to  Him  who  enables  a  camel  to  go 
through  the  eye  of  the  needle  notwith¬ 
standing  his  hump.’’ 

Verses  28-30.  We  have  left  all  and  fol¬ 
lowed  thee .  .  .  receive  manifold  more  in  this 
present  time  and  in  the  world  to  come  life 
everlasting.  The  reward  is  not  arbitrary 
but  natural.  To  leave  all  to  follow  Jesus 
is  to  be  identified  with  One  from  whose 
risen  life  streams  an  influence  which  can 
change  carnal  into  spiritual  men.  This 
gives  more  permanence  to  character  than 
the  accumulation  of  a  whole  world,  for  all 
earthly  things  decay.  But  far  the  greater 
reward  is,  after  this  life,  the  enjoyment  of 
everlasting  life.  This  is  not  simply  exist¬ 
ence,  for  all  souls,  good  and  bad,  will  exist. 
It  is  the  quality  of  life  that  is  meant  by 
the  word  everlasting.  Reward  is  not  the 
result  of  merit,  but  is  through  the  grace  of 
God  given  for  well-doing.  The  life  in  this 
present  time  becomes  more  life  as  the 
Holy  Spirit  more  and  more  is  felt  in  the 
soul.  - — 

Lesson  Points. 

V.  15.  Love  prompts  the  act  that  brings 
infants  to  Jesus  to  receive  a  touch  of  His 
love. 

V.  16.  Jesus  has  a  place  in  His  kingdom 
for  the  children. 

V.  1 7.  A  childlike  spirit  is  necessary  in 
order  to  enter  the  Kingdom. 

V.  18.  So  long  as  self  is  uppermost,  it  is 
impossible  for  “  eternal  life  ”  to  come  into 
the  heart. 

Vs.  19,  20.  “  To  take  the  law  in  thorough 
earnest  is  the  true  way  to  come  to  Christ.” 

V.  21.  There  is  a  wide  difference  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  spirit  of  the  law  and  in  the  doing  of 
the  mere  letter. 

Vs.  22,  23.  To  give  up  the  temporal  for 
the  spiritual,  wholly  relying  upon  Christ,  is 
the  way  to  eternal  life. 

Vers.  24,  27.  One  of  the  most  serious  ob¬ 
stacles  in  entering  the  kingdom  is  “love  of 
money.” 

Vs.  28-30.  It  pays  to  give  up  all  for 
Christ.  It  pays  in  this  world  and  the  next. 


ENTERING  THE  KINGDOM. 

I.  Hindrances:  a)  disciples,  v.  15;  b) 
worldly  possessions,  vs.  24,  25;  II.  En¬ 
couragements:  a)  Friends,  v.  15;  b)  Jesus’ 
words,  v.  16;  c)  God’s  favor,  vs.  26,  27; 
III.  Requisites:  a)  Child-like  spirit,  v.  17; 
b )  Keeping  the  law,  vs.  19,  20;  c)  Sacrifice, 
vs.  22,  23;  IV.  Subjects  of  the  Kingdom, 
vs.  16,  28;  V.  Rewards,  vs.  28-30. 
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HOW’S  MY  BOY? 


a  Ho,  sailor  of  the  sea  ! 

How’s  my  boy — my  boy?  ” 

“  What's  your  boy’s  name,  good  wife, 

And  in  what  ship  sailed  he  ?  ” 

“  My  bey  John — 

He  that  went  to  sea — 

What  care  I  for  the  ship,  sailor? 

My  boy’s  my  boy  to  me. 

“  You  come  back  from  sea 
And  not  know  my  John  ? 

I  might  as  well  have  asked  some  landsman 
Yonder  down  in  the  town, 

There’s  not  an  ass  in  all  the  parish 
But  knows  my  John. 

u  How’s  my  boy — my  boy  ? 

And  unless  you  let  me  know, 

I’ll  swear  you  are  no  sailor, 

Blue  jacket  or  no — 

Brass  buttons  or  no,  sailor, 

Anchor  and  cross  or  no — 

Sure  his  ship  was  the  ‘  Jolly  Briton — ’  ” 

“  Speak  low,  woman,*  speak  low  !  ” 


“  And  why  should  I  speak  low,  sailor, 

About  my  own  boy  John  ? 

If  I  was  loud  as  I  am  proud 
I’d  sing  him  over  the  town  ! 

Why  should  I  speak  low,  sailor  ?  ’’ 

“  That  good  ship  went  down  !  ” 

“  How’s  my  boy — my  boy? 

What  care  I  for  the  ship,  sailor? — 

I  was  never  aboard  her. 

Be  she  afloat  or  be  she  aground, 

Sinking  or  swimming,  I’ll  be  bound 
Her  owners  can  afford  her  ! 

I  say,  how’s  my  John  ?  ” — 

“  Every  man  aboard  her, 

Every  man  on  board  went  down.*’ 

“  How’s  my  boy — my  boy  ? 

What  care  I  for  the  men,  sailor  ? 

I’m  not  their  mother — 

How’s  my  boy — my  boy  ? 

Tell  me  of  him  and  no  other! 

“  How’s  my  boy — my  boy  ?  ” 

Sydney  Dobell, 


“CONSIDER  THE  LILIES.” 


BY  REV.  J.  HASSLER,  A  M. 


cHY  ?  Wherefore  ?  Certainly 
for  other  great  reasons  than 
the  all  important  one,  which 
the  Divine  Master  and  Teacher 
Himself  gives. 

To  cheer  the  thirsty  spirit, 
and  to  calm  the  famishing 
mind  of  the  vast  multitudes 
who  had  followed  the  Saviour 
from  Galilee,  Decapolis,  and  from  be¬ 
yond  Jordan ;  and  who  so  eagerly 
panted,  longed  for,  and  hungered  after 
the  bread  of  life ;  and  who  were  now 
being  fed,  nourished,  and  sustained  on 
words  of  immortality  as  never  before 
— for  Christ  spake  on  the  Mt.  of  Ta¬ 
bor  as  never  man  spake — He  spoke  as 
17 


one  having  authority  and  not  as  the 
scribes —it  is  at  such  a  time,  and  un¬ 
der  such  circumstances,  that  this  beau¬ 
tiful  simile  fell  from  the  lips  of  the 
Son  of  God — “  Consider  the  Lilies.” 

Why  this  precept  ?  Why  this  com¬ 
mand  ?  Why  oh  !  ye  hungry  ones, 
panting  for  the  Bread  of  Life,  Con¬ 
sider  the  Lilies  ? 

Simply  to  guard  and  fortify  the 
mind  against  fear  and  destitution  as 
to  suitable  raiment  ?  This  certainly  is 
a  great  fear  !  Hundreds  are  filled  with 
anxiety  and  dread  as  to  proper  and 
necessary  apparel,  wherewith  to  clothe 
the  body.  It  must  be  fed  else  human 
life  will  depart.  So  too,  it  must  be 
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clothed.  This  is  just  as  essential  as 
bread.  Suitable  raiment  is  equally 
necessary  and  essential  as  food,  to 
man’s  happiness.  Both  sine  qua  non 
to  man’s  comfort  and  to  the  true 
mission  of  life. 

“  Consider  the  Lilies”  then,  in  or¬ 
der  to  fortify  the  mind ,  against  undue 
anxiety  for  proper  raiment,  wherewith 
to  adorn  the  body. 

“  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not 
arrayed  like  one  of  these.”  “  They 
toil  not,  they  spin  not” — to-day  they 
live — they  flourish,  they  bloom  out  in 
the  green,  rocky  fields  before  you  ; 
“  to-morrow  they  die.” 

Will  ye,  can  ye,  oh  !  ye  of  little 
faith,  suffer  or  perish,  or  be  destitute 
of  all  proper  apparel  from  the  hand  of 
Him  who  paints  the  lily  of  the  field, 
and  gives  it  grandeur  and  beauty,  far 
eclipsing  the  glory  of  a  Solomon ! 
Certainly  here  is  a  strong  tower — a 
divine  fortress  into  which  weak  ones 
can  run  and  be  comforted  amid  the 
straitened  times  of  scarcity  and 
want,  lest  we  lack  the  necessaries  of 
life. 

Here,  ye,  care-worn  mothers  in 
Israel — ye  weary,  anxious  fathers, 
wearied  and  troubled,  lest  your  fam¬ 
ishing  children  lack  also  for  raiment — 
look  up,  see  the  “  lilies  of  the  field” — 
will  God  care  for  them  ;  give  them  a 
beauty  far  excelling  the  shining  rai¬ 
ment  of  royalty  and  kingly  grandeur, 
and  yet  not  care  for  you  and  your  lit¬ 
tle  ones,  lest  they  perish  or  lack  suita¬ 
ble  apparel  for  the  wants  of  the  body  ! 
Oh  !  Be  ye  comforted,  ye  believing 
ones,  if  God’s  hand  clothes  the  lily 
and  the  grass  of  the  field  with  beauty, 
which  to-day  is,  and  to-morrow  perish, 
will  He  not  also  clothe  you,  oh  !  ye 
of  little  faith  ? 

But  other  comforts  and  other 
sources  of  deep  thought,  go  forth  from 
this  pithy  saying  of  this  short  extract, 
of  this  most  wonderful  sermon  ever 
preached  on  earth. 

“  Consider  the  Lilies” — teach  the 
wonderful  presence  of  the  Divine 
Artist. 

Who  but  God  can  paint  the  lily  of 
the  field,  or  give  us  its  sweet  fragrance. 
No  human  artist  can  devise  its  form, 
or  give  us  its  sweet  fragrance.  They 
both,  form  and  contents,  come  from  a 


divine  hand,  and  are  the  work  of  an 
Omnipotent  power. 

So  too,  the  lily-white  purity  of  a 
Redeemed  soul — washed  in  the  blood 
of  Christ  from  all  sin ;  this  is  God’s 
work.  None  but  Jesus  can  save  the 
soul,  and  give  man  a  new,  clean  heart, 
made  pure,  and  sweet,  and  good,  in  the 
image  of  God,  by  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb.  Truly  this  is  God’s  work,  as 
much  so,  as  the  lovely  beauty  of  the 
blooming  lily  ! 

“  Create  in  me,  O  God,  a  clean 
heart  and  renew  within  me  a  right 
spirit,”  is  David’s  prayer;  and  only 
in  the  lily  of  the  field,  do  you  have 
this  moral  purity  and  this  spiritual 
vitality  beautified,  typified,  spiritual¬ 
ized. 

Then  too,  Consider  how  the  lilies 
grow  ;  and  where  they  grow. 

Not  by  human  agencies,  not  by 
human  effort.  Only  by  using  and 
absorbing  regularly  and  continually, 
by  day  and  by  night ;  the  regular, 
divine  agencies  at  hand — heat,  light 
moisture,  and  the  fertilizing  power  of 
the  fruit-bearing  soil.  These  activities 
and  these  agencies  continually  at  hand, 
they  use  and  absorb — taking  them  up 
into  their  inner  life  continually  by 
means  of  root,  fibre,  bark,  leaf,  bud ; 
and  thus  they  bloom,  grow  and  flourish 
in  their  midnight  sweetness,  and  day¬ 
light  beauty. 

So  Christian  Reader,  David  sweetly 
sings,  in  reference  to  the  Christian 
life.  “The  righteous  shall  flourish 
like  the  palm-tree,  he  shall  grow  like  a 
cedar  in  Lebanon.  The  righteous 
shall  flourish  in  the  courts  of  our  God  ; 
those  planted  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord,  shall  be  fat  and  flourishing. 
They  shall  bring  forth  fruit  in  old  age, 
to  show  that  the  Lord  is  upright,  and 
there  is  no  unrighteousness  in  him.” 

In  the  fertile  field,  where  sunlight, 
air,  and  invigorating  soil  are  ever  pres¬ 
ent — here  the  Lilies  bloom,  and  flourish, 
and  grow,  in  all  their  magnificent 
splendor,  surpassing  even  the  royal 
beauty  of  a  Solomon’s  throne  ! 

To  the  Church  of  the  living  God, 
the  moral  field  of  our  Blessed  Lord, 
where  His  divine  light  continually 
shines,  and  the  warm,  quickening, 
life-giving  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  ever  present — here  alone  can  the 
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.ily-white  purity  of  the  life  of  Christ 
1n  us  by  faith,  be  nourished  and  fed, 
by  the  divine  word  and  the  ordinances 
of  God ;  and  here  alone  can  true 
Christians  grow,  and  bloom,  and 
blossom  with  rich,  heavenly  fruit  of 
peace  and  love,  till  fitted  and  ripened 
for  the  paradise  of  God  in  glory  ! 

But  why  does  the  lily  grow  ?  Not 
for  itself,  but  to  beautify  the  earth,  to 
fill  the  air  with  its  sweet  fragrance,  to 
show  the  hand  of  God  that  painted 
each  leaf,  and  has  so  carefully  and  so 
beautifully  placed  them  on  my  bosom. 
“  I  live  not  to  myself.’ ’ 

So  the  lily  sings,  and  so  each  rip- 
plin  g  stream,  and  so  the  grassy  meadow, 
and  every  blooming  flower.  All  find 
their  mission  in  the  glory  of  God  and 
in  the  good  of  man. 

So  the  Christian.  St.  Paul  sings  of 
the  true  mission  of  life,  “  None  of  us 
liveth  to  himself,”  Rom.  14:  7. 

And  so  the  Catechism.  “  Tne  chief 
end  of  man  is  to  glorify  God,  and  en¬ 
joy  Him  forever Or  as  our  own 
version  is — “  Rightly  to  know  God, 
heartily  to  love  Him  and  live  with 
Him,  in  eternal  happiness,  to  glorify 
and  praise  Him.”  This  truly  is  the 
glory  and  end  of  man’s  Creation  ! 


But  finally,  how  long  does  the  lily 
flourish?  And  does  it  never  get 
weary  in  blooming?  Till  life’s  mis¬ 
sion  is  ended,  and  till  its  white  petals 
fade  in  death,  and  its  seed  falling  to 
the  earth,  bring  forth  new  and  other 
lilies,  to  beautify  and  make  fragrant 
earth’s  soil. 

So  tired  Christian,  how  long  are 
you  to  work  for  God  ;  and  sing,  and  . 
pray,  and  live,  and  give?  Like  the 
lovely  lily,  till  life’s  mission  is  over ; 
till  God  calls  you  up  higher,  to  the 
paradise  above  !  To  the  Saints’  ever¬ 
lasting  Rest  in  glory  ! 

Oh !  what  Divine  Lessons  in  the 
lilies  of  the  field.  How  deep  and  far- 
reaching  their  divine  significance!  How 
wise  to  consider  them.  May  they  ever 
teach  us  never  to  cease  growing  in 
grace,  and  doing  good,  and  living  for 
God’s  honor  and  glory  in  the  coming 
of  His  Kingdom,  and  in  the  salvation 
of  men. 

Then  earth  becomes  the  paradise  of 
heaven,  where  Saints  immortal  live, 
and  bloom,  and  flourish  forever,  to 
the  glory  of  God,  and  to  the  praise  of 
His  Holy  name  in  Jesus  Cnnst,  our 
Lord.  Amen . 

Fort  Loudon ,  Pa.y  July  2j,  i8go. 


UNCONSIDERED  TRIFLES. 


BY  THE 

’T  is  one  of  the  chief  character¬ 
istics  of  modern  research  to 
make  much  of  things  which 
were  formerly  regarded  as  tri¬ 
fles.  In  fact,  the  existence  of 
trifles  is  now  hardly  recognized. 
At  one  time  scholars  were  satis¬ 
fied  to  be  familiar  with  the  great 
outlines  of  knowledge,  and  to  apply 
what  were  supposed  to  be  general 
principles  to  the  facts  which  happened 
to  come  in  their  way ;  now  they  are 
expected  to  collect  and  examine  little 
things,  and  by  putting  them  together 
to  reach  general  conclusions.  Not 
many  years  ago  there  were  eminent 
scholars  who  regarded  minute  scien¬ 
tific  investigation  with  ill-concealed 
contempt.  When  Gilbert  White  began 
to  study  the  habits  of  insects,  there 
were  plenty  of  his  cotemporaries  who 
supposed  that  such  employments  were 
certain  proof  of  a  little  mind.  Now 


editor. 

all  this  is  changed.  The  question  is 
no  longer  with  regard  to  the  materials 
of  study,  but  concerning  the  results  to 
be  attained  by  their  examination  and 
comparison.  When  Bishop  Percy, 
many  years  ago,  made  a  collection  of 
the  popular  ballads  of  England  the 
work  was  despised  by  many  learned 
men,  as  useless  and  childish ;  and  the 
good  bishop,  it  is  said,  was  so  much 
affected  by  such  criticism  that  in  later 
years  he  regarded  his  great  collection  as 
one  of  the  follies  of  his  youth.  Now 
the  value  of  the  materials  which  he 
collected  is  fully  acknowledged  ;  and 
from  their  faithful  study  more  real 
knowledge  has  been  derived  concern¬ 
ing  the  life  and  culture  of  former 
generations  than  from  the  pompous 
accounts  of  wars  and  battles  in  which 
historians  once  so  greatly  delighted. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  spent  many  days 
wandering  about  the  Scottish  High- 
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lands,  lingering  here  and  there  to 
chat  with  shepherds  or  aged  people, 
and  carefully  storing  in  his  memory 
the  fragments  of  legendary  lore  which 
he  gathered  from  their  conversation. 
His  neighbors  regarded  his  work  as 
useless,  if  not  absolutely  childish  ;  but 
can  any  one  ignore  the  splendid  use 
to  which  he  put  his  material  ? 

Many  years  later  William  J.  Thoms, 
of  London,  began  to  collect  uncon¬ 
sidered  trifles.  He  kept  a  note-book, 
and  jotted  down  every  curious  fact 
that  struck  his  attention.  As  he  took 
special  interest  in  popular  sayings, 
legends  and  superstitions,  he  invented 
the  term  “  Folk-lore,”  by  which  term 
this  kind  of  knowledge  has  since  been 
known.  He  is  also  remembered  as 
the  founder  of  the  London  “  Notes 
and  Queries,”  a  periodical  dtvoted  to 
intercommunication  between  literary 
men  and  other  searchers  for  know¬ 
ledge.  This  magazine  contains  an 
immense  amount  of  information  which 
can  rarely  be  found  elsewhere,  and  it 
has  been  said  that  it  is  the  only  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  present  day  which  will 
probably  be  consulted  in  five  hundred 
years.  Mr.  Thoms  never  achieved 
fame,  but  by  collecting  unconsidered 
trifles  he  erected  a  monument  which 
is  more  permanent  than  brass. 

Popular  judgment  in  such  matters — 
whether  for  praise  or  blame — amounts 
to  very  litttle.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
the  proper  motto  is  :  “  Be  sure  you’re 
right — then  go  ahead  !”  Many  years  ago 
an  old  man,  in  London,  was  observed 
by  his  neighbor  to  spend  a  great  part 
of  his  time  in  his  back-yard,  sitting  in 
the  sun  and  blowing  soap-bubbles. 
Very  naturally  he  was  supposed  to  be 
insane;  and  the  neighbors  were  greatly 
amused  to  watch  the  antics  of  the 
crazy  man.  One  day  they  called  in  a 
great  physician  to  observe  this  pecu¬ 
liar  form  of  insanity,  and  were  greatly 
surprised  when  he  said  :  “  You  are 
altogether  mistaken.  The  man  you 
suppose  to  be  crazy  is  the  wisest  man 
in  England.  It  is  the  great  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  who  is  just  now  engaged  in 
studying  the  refraction  of  light.” 

Certainly,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  to  see  an  old  man  engaged  in 
blowing  soap-bubbles — unless  he  were 
doing  it  for  the  amusement  of  chil¬ 


dren — would  be  pretty  good  evidence 
that  he  was  “  off  his  head but  New¬ 
ton  would  have  cared  very  little  if  he 
had  known  the  criticisms  which  had 
been  passed  on  his  work.  His  purpose 
was  too  exalted  to  be  affected  by  the 
ridicule  of  ignorance. 

“  The  moon  cares  nothing  for  the  baying 
hounds!’’ 

The  dignity  of  the  work  does  not 
depend  upon  the  materials  with  which 
it  is  exercised,  but  upon  the  skill  and 
purpose  of  the  toiler.  It  is  a  thousand 
times  better  to  be  a  good  shoemaker 
than  a  poor  author. 

There  are  multitudes  who  desire  to 
get  rich,  and  all  of  them  acknowledge 
the  importance  of  economy  as  a 
means  of  gaining  their  ends.  Unfor- 
tuuately  they  fail  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  things  which  they  desire 
are  useful  only  as  a  means  to waids  a 
higher  end.  A  man  may  have  abund¬ 
ance  of  lands  and  money,  and  yet  be 
poor  in  the  midst  of  his  possessions. 
To  become  rich  in  mind,  in  heart 
and  soul  demands  economy  no  less 
than  the  accumulation  of  silver  and 
gold.  It  is,  of  course,  necessary  to 
become  familiar  with  the  labors  of 
your  predecessors;  without  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  fundamental  principles  all 
your  work  must  be  imperfect  and 
fragmentary ;  but,  after  all,  the  greater 
part  of  the  work  of  the  student  must 
consist  of  the  cultivation,  arrangement 
and  preservation  of  what  most  peo¬ 
ple  regard  as  trifles.  If  you  would  be¬ 
come  rich  in  learning,  learn  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  value  of  everything  which 
may  be  made  the  subject  of  research. 
Acquire  habits  of  literary  economy — 
save  every  particle  of  literary  know¬ 
ledge  which  your  mind  can  possibly 
retain.  Let  there  be  no  unconsidered 
trifles.  Keep  a  note-book  and  a  scrap¬ 
book  for  the  preservation  of  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  knowledge  that  unexpectedly 
come  in  your  way.  Often  review  and 
reflect  upon  the  material  which  you 
have  gathered,  and  in  due  time  it  will 
assume  its  proper  proportions  and  re¬ 
lations.  What  at  first  seemed  unmean¬ 
ing  piles  of  stones  will  grow  into 
masses  of  solid  masonry  ;  and  it  may 
be  that  future  generations  will  bless 
the  toil  that  has  provided  for  them  a 
refuge  and  a  home. 
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CHILDREN’S  DAY  IX  THE  MORAVIAN  CHURCH. 

BY  THE  REV.  J. 

F  THE  whole  series  of  Church 
memorial  days  and  sacred  festi¬ 
vals  there  is  none  that  appeals 
more  tenderly  to  the  dearest 
and  most  precious  recollections 
of  a  Moravian,  than  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  Children’s  Diy,  or,  as 
it  is  commonly  called,  the  Chil- 
Festival.  For  more  than  a 


dren’s 

century  and  a  half  this  festival  has 
been  kept  as  a  holy  day  in  all  the 
European  congregations  of  that  ven¬ 
erable  Church,  in  most  of  its  foreign 
mission  stations,  and  in  all  the  older 
congregations  of  this  country  as  well. 
That  many  of  the  newer  ones  are  al¬ 
lowing  it  to  fall  into  desuetude  is  a 
cause  of  much  regret.  They  are  per¬ 
mitting  themselves  to  be  robbed,  not 
only  of  an  occasion  full  of  practical 
benefit  and  blessing,  but  are  losing 
thereby  a  fund  of  historic  associations, 
a  fountain  of  hallowed  impulses,  that 
can  be  supplied  from  no  other  source 
as  richly  and  bountifully  as  from  this. 

The  Children’s  Festival  is  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  one  of  the  most  unique  and 
significant  experiences  in  the  history 
of  any  Church.  It  rekindles  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  a  great  and  glorious 
awakening  that  manifested  itself  with 
Divine  power  among  the  children  of 
Herrnhut,  where  a  few  hundred  exiles 
from  Bohemia  and  Moravia  had  taken 
refuge  from  persecution,  and  were  just 
about  being  reorganized  into  the  Re¬ 
newed  Moravian  Church.  Ever  since 
May  of  1727  the  devout  Count  Zin- 
zendorf  had  been  directing  special 
attention  to  the  spiritual  condition  of 
the  children  of  the  little  settlement. 
He  had  become  deeply  impressed  with 
a  sense  of  their  need  and  of  a  more 
experimental,  living  faith  in  the  Sav¬ 
iour.  He  visited  them  daily  in  their 
school.  With  a  number  of  other 
brethren  he  betook  himself  to  inces¬ 
sant  prayer  on  their  behalf.  It  was 
consequently  not  long  before  the 
Lord,  true  to  His  promise,  heard  these 
importunate  petitions,  and  sent  down 
the  Spirit  of  His  grace  in  abundant 
measure. 

A  little  eleven-year-old  girl,  after 
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having  struggled  and  wrestled  for  ten 
days  and  nights  alone  in  the  solitude 
of  her  chamber,  was  the  first  one  to 
break  forth  into  new  life  and  light. 
At  one  o’clock  at  night  she  came  joy¬ 
fully  running  into  her  father’s  room 
and  cried:  “Father,  now  I  have  be¬ 
come  a  child  of  God  !  ”  From  that 
time  on  she  became  an  apostle  of 
grace  among  her  young  companions. 
With  marvelous  power  she  testified  to 
them  of  the  love  of  Christ.  She  fol¬ 
lowed  them  to  the  play-ground ; 
wherever  they  were,  she  persuaded,  ex¬ 
horted,  and  urged  them  to  taste  and 
see  how  good  is  the  Lord. 

Such  work  and  prayer  could  not 
long  remain  fruitless.  A  wonderful 
awakening  soon  manifested  itself.  Not 
a  child  in  the  community  rema;ned 
untouched.  The  Spirit  seemed  to 
descend  with  most  palpable  power, 
to  be  almost  visibly  present,  on  August 
17,  when  all  the  children  of  the  school 
were  also  converted.  Little  groups  of 
girls  could  be  seen  and  heard  almost 
at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night  en¬ 
gaged  in  prayer.  The  Spirit  seized 
upon  the  little  boys  as  well.  At  their 
homes,  in  the  school-houses,  in  their 
garden^,  everywhere  the  children  of 
Herrnhut  were  singing  and  praying. 
Even  at  midnight  could  be  heard,  in 
the  calm  and  quiet  air,  joyous  strains 
of  praiseful  song,  wafted  to  the  village 
from  the  heights  of  the  Hutberg,  the 
God’s-acre  of  the  congregation,  where 
a  company  of  girls  had  assembled  to 
engage  in  their  devout  vigils.  It  was 
a  marvelous,  truly  Pentecostal  out¬ 
pouring  of  the  Spirit  from  on  high. 
It  gave  a  mighty  impetus  to  the  little 
Church,  infused  a  Divine  life  into  it, 
such  as  nothing  else  could  have  done. 
From  that  time  on  it  grew  and  multi¬ 
plied ;  and  among  its  future  laborers, 
as  home  and  abroad,  among  its  most 
glorious  missionary  heroines  in  the 
freezing  Arctic  regions  as  in  the  burn¬ 
ing  tropics,  the  names  of  those  young 
souls,  who  on  that  August  day  had 
first  been  baptized  by  the  Spirit,  shine 
as  glorious  as  any  on  the  pages  of  his¬ 
tory. 
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Is  it  not  meet  that  the  anniversary 
of  such  an  event  should  ever  be  cele¬ 
brated  as  a  day  particularly  sacred  to 
the  children  of  the  Church?  In  this 
country  it  is  done  on  the  Sunday 
nearest  August  17.  And  already  on 
the  Saturday  afternoon  previous,  the 
visitor  at  any  of  the  older  Moravian 
settlements  would  be  struck  by  the 
peculiar  holiday  aspect  that  everything 
wears,  not  as  of  a  secular  festival,  but 
a  reverent  tone  pervading  the  place — 
a  true  Sabbath  joy.  Everywhere  are 
seen  little  knots  and  groups  of  chil¬ 
dren,  the  girls  all  dressed  in  purest 
white,  with  smiling,  happy  faces, 
wending  their  way  to  the  old  church. 
They  are  about  to  close  their  year, 
and  to  prepare  themselves  for  the 
morrow’s  hallowed  joy.  A  brief  ser¬ 
vice  is  held  toward  evening,  exclu¬ 
sively  for  the  children,  when  the  good 
pastor  offers  up  a  fervent  prayer  for 
forgiveness  of  the  sins  of  the  past,  and 
a  blessing  on  the  celebration  before 
them.  Hymns  of  penitence,  confes¬ 
sion,  trustful  faith,  and  grateful  praise 
are  sweetly  sung  by  the  little  ones, 
after  which  a  brief  address  is  made  to 
them,  calling  to  mind  all  the  varied 
experiences  of  the  year,  counting  the 
blessings,  confessing  the  sins,  and 
mentioning  by  name  those  of  their 
number  who,  since  the  last  Children’s 
Festival,  have  been  gathered  into  the 
Good  Shepherd’s  arms,  and  carried  to 
the  fold  above ;  and  finally,  commend¬ 
ing  those  that  remain  to  the  love  and 
care  of  the  Saviour  of  all.  Then, 
filled  with  holy  thoughts,  all  return  to 
their  homes,  to  wait  with  glad  antici¬ 
pation  for  the  morrow’s  dawn. 

Early  next  morning  the  Sabbath 
stillness  is  broken  by  the  plaintive, 
touching  strains  of  the  trombones, 
announcing  from  the  church  steeple 
the  advent  of  the  Children’s  day.  How 
every  little  heart  leaps  for  gladness  at 
those  mellow  tones  !  How  they  all 
hasten  with  with  eager  footsteps  again 
to  the  church  for  the  festal  ‘‘morning 
blessing !  ”  But  loving  hearts  of 
parents  had  been  there  before  them, 
and  have  decked  the  church  with  sum¬ 
mer’s  choicest  flowers,  which  fill  its 
recess  with  their  beauty  and  richest 
perfume,  each  blossom  reflecting  forth 
a  father’s  deep  affection,  and  bearing 


aloft  with  their  fragrance  the  incense 
of  a  tender  mother’s  ardent  prayer  for 
their  darlings,  the  sweet  lambs  of  the 
flock'. 

The  service  is  a  brief  one.  Sweet 
hymns  of  prayer  and  praise  are  sung. 
The  pastor,  in  simple,  child-like  words, 
tells  his  audience  of  little  ones,  the 
story  of  the  great  awakening  of  which 
they  are  celebrating  the  anniversary ; 
applies  the  lesson  to  them,  urging 
them  to  consecrate  themselves  anew 
to  that  dear  Saviour  who  had  bought 
them  with  His  blood;  and  with  an 
earnest  prayer  dismisses  them,  after  all 
have  sung  some  such  hymn  as  this : 

Jesus  makes  my  heart  rejoice, 

I’m  His  sheep,  and  know  His  voice  ; 

He’s  a  Shepherd  kind  and  gracious, 

And  His  pastures  are  delicious,  etc. 

In  the  afternoon  the  festival  love- 
feast  is  held.  To  this  the  children 
have  invited  their  parents  and  friends, 
who  with  them  partake  of  the  good 
coffee  and  buns,  amid  the  singing  ofvar- 
ious  appropriate  anthems  and  hymns, 
now  in  full  chorus  by  all,  now  respon¬ 
sively  by  the  boys  and  girls,  the 
children  and  the  parents,  by  the  choir 
with  full  orchestral  accompaniment,  or 
by  the  whole  congregation.  Though 
wholly  a  service  of  song,  such  is  the 
variety  thus  given  to  it  that  the  hour 
consumed  thereby  seems  all  too  short. 

The  closing  and  crowning  service 
of  the  day  is  held  in  the  evening. 
Festal  music  introduces  it,  followed  by 
a  brief  sermon,  after  which  the  entire 
congregation  repairs  to  the  green, 
usually  in  front  of  the  church,  if  the 
weather  be  fair,  and  there,  to  the  ac¬ 
companiment  of  trombones,  unites  in 
a  final  service  of  song.  Peculiarly 
sweet  is  the  sound  of  these  songs  from 
child-like  hearts,  lisped  by  tender 
children’s  sweet  voices,  under  the 
starry  sky,  on  a  calm  summer  evening, 
when  all  nature  seems  to  be  in  sympa¬ 
thy  with  the  occasion.  Particularly 
fitting  is  such  a  close,  imposing  by  its 
simplicity,  to  such  a  day. 

He  who  once  has  heard  these  mel¬ 
low,  soul-melting  strains  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  has  seen  the  glad  faces  and  forms 
of  the  little  ones,  has  partaken  of  the 
love-feast,  and  finally,  has  felt  his  soul 
touched  and  thrilled  by  the  impressive 
open-air  service  of  the  evening,  will 
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never  after  be  able  to  banish  from  his 
mind  the  peculiar  impressions  they 
make,  the  pure  feeling  and  lofty  aspira¬ 
tions  they  rou  e.  Never  more  sensibly 
is  one  given  to  understand  than  when 


surrounded  by  the  children  who  thus 
celebrate  their  memorial  day,  the 
truth  and  significance  of  the  words  of 
the  Lord,  “  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.” 


AMONG  THE  ALPS  AND  APENNINES. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 

IV. 


>FTER  leaving  Bologna,  we 
fairly  enter  upon  the  region 
of  the  Apennines.  It  is  a 
wild  and  desolate  country, 
and  the  mountains  on  our  way 
are  pierced  by  not  less  than 
forty  tunnels.  Late  at  night 
we  reached  Florence.  It  was 
a  city  which  we  long  desired  to  visit, 
but  it  was  not  till  next  morning  that 
we  could  literally  exclaim  with  Bayard 
Taylor, 

“  All  is  won. 

I  sit  beneath  Italia’s  sun, 

Where  olive  orchards  gleam  and  quiver 
Along  the  banks  of  Arno’s  river.’’ 

Florence  has  long  been  the  favorite 
continental  residence  of  cultivated 
Englishmen,  and  more  recently  it  has 
become  the  seat  of  quite  a  colony  of 
American  artists,  There  are  several 
English  chapels,  and  an  English  book¬ 
store  which  we  visited  is  well  supplied 
with  our  choicest  literature. 

Some  one  has  said  that  “  to  praise 
Florence  is  to  gild  refined  gold.”  Let 
us  not  attempt  it.  Everywhere  the 
great  house  of  Medici  has  left  memo¬ 
rials  of  its  munificence  and  taste  ;  but 
to  our  mind  there  is  nothing  more 
magnificent  in  Florence  than  the 
church  of  San  Lorenzo,  which  con¬ 
tains  the  tombs  of  a  great  number  of 
these  princes,  with  the  statues  of  sev¬ 
eral  of  them  from  the  hand  of  Michel 
Angelo.  Santa  Croce,  which  is  some¬ 
times  called  the  Westminster  Abbey  of 
Italy,  is  interesting  as  the  last  resting 
place  of  Macchiavelli,  Galileo,  and 
Michael  Angelo.  We  visited  the 
great  cathedral,  which  is  so  celebrated 
in  the  history  of  the  church.  Begun 
in  the  13th  century,  in  pursuance  of  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  authorities 
of  Florence  to  build  the  largest  and 
most  beautiful  building  which  it  is  in 


human  power  to  erect,  it  has  remained 
a  sort  of  tower  of  Babel.  It  has 
never  been  finished  in  accordance 
with  the  original  plan,  and  the  interior 
is  cold  and  unattractive.  Since  our 
visit  the  front  of  the  building  has, 
however,  been  completed,  and  its 
general  appearance  is  greatly  improv¬ 
ed.  We  ascended  the  adjoining  Cam¬ 
panile,  a  magnificent  tower,  nearly  300 
feet  high,  which  Ruskin  calls  the  per¬ 
fection  of  architecture.  Michael  An¬ 
gelo  declared  that  its  doors  were 
worthy  to  be  the  gates  of  Paradise,  but 
it  would  necessarily  have  to  be  a  Para¬ 
dise  to  suit  Michael  Angelo,  with 
figures  of  stern  cherubim  upon  its 
gates,  with  flaming  swords  to  keep 
away  intruders. 

The  great  glory  of  Florence  is  its 
galleries  of  painting  and  sculpture, 
especially  the  Uffizi  and  Pitti  palaces ; 
but  we  hope  to  be  excused  if  we  do 
not  say  much  about  them.  Every 
Italian  city  has  its  gallery,  with  con¬ 
tents  so  precious  that,  if  offered  for 
sale,  they  would  bring  a  higher  price 
than  all  its  churches  and  palaces. 
When  you  first  visit  one  of  these  gal¬ 
leries  you  are  in  ecstacies — you  think 
you  would  be  glad  to  dwell  forever 
in  this  Paradise — you  rejoice  to  be¬ 
hold  artistic  beauties  of  which  you 
had  never  dreamed.  But  as  you  go 
on  and  gaze  upon  mile  after  mile  of 
canvass,  and  literally  see  thousands 
of  statues,  you  grow  obtuse.  You 
have  seen  more  gods  and  goddesses 
than  Homer  dreamed  of;  you  have 
become  so  familiar  with  the  Roman 
emperors  that  you  could  recognize 
their  faces  at  a  glance  if  you  were 
to  meet  them  on  the  street ;  you 
have  seen  the  saints  in  all  conceiv¬ 
able  agonies  and  inconceivable  ecsta¬ 
cies,  and,  finally,  it  must  be  con- 
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fessed,  the  whole  thing  becomes  some¬ 
what  monotonous.  You  determine  at 
last  that,  as  Mr.  Sparrowgrass  ex¬ 
pressed  it,  you  will  see  only  the  “  shay 
douvres .”  Seriously,  there  are  in 
every  gallery  a  few  masterpieces 
which  remain  fixed  in  your  mem¬ 
ory,  but  these  are  a  joy  forever.  The 
visitor  will,  of  course,  never  forget 
the  cabinet  of  sculpture  in  the  Uffizi 
palace,  containing  the  Yenus  de  Me¬ 
dici,  the  Grinder,  the  Wrestler  and 
the  satyr  playing  with  cymbals,  nor 
the  adjoining  wall  with  seventeen 
ancient  statues,  constituting  the  cele¬ 
brated  group  of  Niobe  and  her  child¬ 
ren.  There  are  paintings  too  by  Ra¬ 
phael,  Correggio,  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
and  all  the  other  masters  of  Italian 
art;  but  it  was  impossible  to  study 
them  as  we  ought,  and  it  would  be  no 
less  impossible  to  reproduce  our  im¬ 
perfect  impressions.  Let  us  go  to 
Rome,  where  all  that  is  glorious  in 
history,  literature  and  art  is  supposed 
to  centre. 

“  How  did  you  feel  when  you  got 
to  Rome?”  we  have  been  frequently 
asked  by  enthusiastic  friends.  Well  ! 
To  tell  the  honest  truth,  we  felt  hun¬ 
gry  and  sleepy,  having  spent  the 
whole  night  in  the  cars.  A  good 
breakfast  at  the  Hotel  Allemagne, 
and  an  hour’s  rest  prepared  us  for  sight¬ 
seeing.  In  company  with  an  excel¬ 
lent  guide  we  spent  the  greater  part 
of  a  week  in  seeing  Rome — visiting 
by  actual  count  more  than  200  places 
of  historical  or  artistic  interest — and 
yet  we  did  not  explore  a  tithe  of  the 
wonders  of  that  grand  old  city.  We 
confess  that  we  were  not  prepared  for 
such  a  multitude  of  ruins  as  are  to  be 
found  in  Rome.  We  were  shown  what 
purported  to  be  the  foundations  of 
the  palace  of  the  kings  ;  and  if  these 
should  be  regarded  as  mythical,  there 
are  tombs  which  undoubtedly  date 
from  the  period  of  the  Roman  Re¬ 
public.  The  Pantheon  was  erected 
during  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and 
bears  on  its  fa§ade  the  name  of  Cor¬ 
nelius  Agrippa.  It  is  occupied  as  a 
church,  and  is  kept  in  excellent  repair. 
Ruins  of  the  period  of  the  empire 
are  abundant,  and,  indeed,  new  dis¬ 
coveries  are  constantly  made  by  sci¬ 
entific  investigators.  The  Italian  gov¬ 


ernment  has  learned  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  these  ruins,  and  it  may  be 
frequently  observed  that  where  they 
seemed  in  danger  of  falling  they  have 
been  skillfully  repaired.  The  Forum 
is  full  of  ruined  temples,  and  trium¬ 
phal  arches — the  arch  of  Titus  still 
bearing  the  celebrated  bas-relief  re¬ 
presenting  the  Romans  bringing 
home  the  treasures  of  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem.  Overlooking  the  Forum 
is  the  Capitol,  with  the  Tarpeian 
rock  at  its  side,  from  which  the  Ro¬ 
mans  cast  notorious  criminals.  It  is 
no  longer  as  steep  as  it  once  was,  but 
still  sufficiently  high  to  be  put,  if 
need  be,  to  its  ancient  uses.  Passing 
around  the  Forum  we  visit  in  succes¬ 
sion  the  interesting  remains  of  the 
Palace  of  the  Caesar’s,  a  series  of 
temples,  and  last  of  all  the  Colosseum. 
This  stupendous  building  has  been 
so  frequently  described  that  we  will 
not  attempt  it.  It  does  not  disap¬ 
point  you.  We  heard  an  American 
tourist  say  to  his  companion,  “  I 
don’t  care  much  for  old  walls,  but  the 
Colosseum  takes  me  down  !  ”  Well, 
if  anything  could  take  him  down  it 
would  be  the  Colosseum — there  is  cer¬ 
tainly  enough  of  it.  The  diameter 
of  the  edifice  is  more  than  600  feet ; 
it  is  five  stories  in  height,  and  fur¬ 
nished  room  for  more  than  100,000 
spectators.  About  two-thirds  of  the 
building  still  remain  standing,  and  it 
might  be  intact  if  a  portion  of  it 
had  not  been  wantonly  destroyed. 
The  Barberini  family  are  said  to  have 
taken  from  it  a  great  part  of  the  ma¬ 
terials  for  the  erection  of  their  palace ; 
so  that  the  Romans  have  a  proverb : 
“  What  has  not  been  done  by  the 
barbarians  has  been  done  by  the  Bar¬ 
berini.  ” 

It  is  sad  to  reflect  while  standing 
in  the  arena  that  thousands  of  Chris¬ 
tians  were  here  torn  to  pieces  by  wild 
beasts.  It  is,  however,  not  generally 
known  that  even  after  the  Romans 
became  nominally  Christians  they  re¬ 
fused  to  give  up  their  spectacles,  and 
that  gladiators  continued  to  be  sacri¬ 
ficed  until,  in  the  fifth  century,  a 
pious  monk  leaped  into  the  arena 
to  stop  the  conflict,  and  was  torn  to 
pieces  by  the  lions.  Daring  the 
prevalent  horror  caused  by  this  act 
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of  self-sacrifice  the  government  for¬ 
bade  the  spectacles,  and  they  were 
never  renewed. 

Though  the  Colosseum  has  been 
so  frequentiy  described,  there  are 
other  great  edifices  in  Rome  which,  to 
an  antiquarian,  are  hardly  less  inter¬ 
esting.  Such  for  instance,  are  the 
baths  of  Titus  and  of  Caracalla,  the 
latter  of  which  originally  contained 
1300  rooms.  The  baths  of  Diocle¬ 
tian  were  even  larger,  but  streets 
have  been  cut  through,  and  the  re¬ 
maining  walls  form  part  of  a  large 
number  of  separate  buildings  which 
are  generally  used  as  warehouses. 

A  ride  along  the  Appian  way  is 
very  instructive.  The  wealthy  Ro¬ 
mans  were  fond  of  displaying  their 
wealth  by  building  expensive  tombs 
along  the  highway.  Many  of  these 
still  remain,  and  are  decorated  with 
statues  and  bas-reliefs,  expressive  of 
profound  sorrow,  but  without  a  hope 
of  final  reunion. 

The  early  Christian  antiquities  are 
as  interesting  as  the  classical.  We 
visited  the  catacombs  of  St.  Calixtus, 
creeping  through  long  and  dark  sub¬ 
terraneous  passages,  and  were  shown 
the  ancient  Christian  symbols  and 
even  fragments  of  vials  still  sticking 
in  the  plaster,  which  are  believed  to 
have  been  originally  filled  with  the 
blood  of  the  martyrs.  We  saw  the  places 
which  are  said  to  have  been  sancti¬ 
fied  by  the  presence  of  the  apostles, 
and  tried  for  the  time  to  believe  the 
stories  that  were  told ;  but  confess 
that  our  faith  in  such  legends  was 
rudely  shaken  when  we  were  told 
that  a  depression  in  the  rocky  wall  of 
the  Mamertine  prison  was  produced 
when  the  head  of  St.  Peter  was  push¬ 
ed  against  it  by  the  enraged  jailor. 

The  churches  in  Rome  are  said  to 
be  366  in  number,  and  each  one  is 
worth  a  visit.  For  ages  the  wealth 
of  the  Catholic  world  has  poured  in¬ 
to  Rome,  and  a  great  part  of  it  has 
been  used  in  decorating  the  churches. 
It  generally  supposed  that  St.  Peter’s 
is  the  principal  church  of  Rome ; 
but  this,  strictly  speaking,  is  not  cor¬ 
rect.  The  Pope’s  Cathedral  is  St. 
John  of  Lateran,  which  bears  on  its 
fa§ade  an  inscription  declaring  it  to 
be  the  mother  of  all  the  churches  of 


Christendom.  Except  as  regards  the 
mere  matter  of  size  it  is  a  much  more 
interesting  church  than  St.  Peter’s, 
and  the  same  may,  indeed,  be  said  of 
a  number  of  other  churches. 

Across  the  way  is  the  celebrated 
Scala  Sancta — a  flight  of  twenty-eight 
marble  steps  which  were  brought  to 
Rome  by  St.  Helena  in  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  are  said  to  have  constituted 
the  steps  of  the  palace  of  Pontius  Pilate 
which  Christ  ascended  on  his  way  to 
the  judgment  hall.  We  did  not  think 
of  the  question  of  their  genuineness. 
We  could  only  remember  that  when 
Luther  ascended  these  steps  on  his 
knees  the  words  of  Scripture  flashed 
upon  his  mind,  “  The  just  shall  live 
by  faith.”  As  we  were  leaving  the 
building,  a  priest,  who  spoke  a  little 
English,  offered  us  a  picture.  He 
said,  “  Priests  very  poor  now — me 
must  sell  photograph.” 

We  visited  St.  Peter’s  several 
times,  and,  indeed,  several  visits  are 
necessary  to  enable  you  to  appreciate 
its  stupendous  greatness.  Ex  ernally 
the  church  is  somewhat  dwarfed  by 
the  vast  pile  of  the  Vatican  at  its  side, 
and  internally  the  proportions  are  so 
exquisite  that  you  fail  to  appreciate 
the  colossal  dimensions.  What  appear 
to  be  little  side-chapels  are  really  as 
large  as  ordinary  churches.  The  interi¬ 
or  of  the  Cathedral  on  Logan  Square, 
Philadelphia,  resembles  that  of  St.  Pe¬ 
ter’s;  but  if  we  remember  aright,  it  was 
stated  by  Archbishop  Spaulding,  that 
St.  Peter’s  is  thirteen  times  as  large. 
The  general  impression  made  on  the 
mind  of  the  visitor  is  rather  that  of 
a  great  Roman  Temple  than  that  of 
a  Christian  Church — the  aesthetic 
faculty  is  better  satisfied  than  the 
religious.  Everywhere  are  seen  monu¬ 
ments  intended  to  glorify  the  papacy 
— angels  flying  to  heaven,  carrying 
portraits  of  popes ;  angels  weeping 
because  popes  have  died  ;  in  short, 
the  angels  are  represented  as  the  obe¬ 
dient  servants,  if  not  as  the  wor¬ 
shipers,  of  the  successors  of  St.  Peter. 
In  the  centre  of  the  church  is  the 
tomb  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  circle  of  burning  lamps, 
with  the  figure  of  a  pope  kneeling 
before  it — the  pope  is  again  the  most 
prominent  figure  in  connection  with 
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the  monument.  Near  at  hand  is  the 
celebrated  statue  of  St.  Peter,  which 
the  irreverent  say  was  once  the  statue 
of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  One  foot 
which  extends  forward  has  been  kiss¬ 
ed  by  the  faithful  until  the  toes 
have  been  worn  entirely  away. 

It  seems  as  though  St.  Peter’s  had 
been  deserted  by  the  people  and  given 
over  to  the  priests.  We  attended 
mass  there  on  Sunday  morning  at 
10  o’clock  on  the  festival  of  the  As¬ 
sumption  of  the  Virgin.  There  were 
at  least  sixty  priests  present,  include 
ing  several  bishops,  but  the  audienee 
did  not  number  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred,  and  half  of  these  were  proba¬ 
bly  tourists.  Among  the  audience 


was  Cardinal  Borromeo,  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  great  house  of  San 
Carlo. 

He  occupied  a  platform  covered 
with  rich  carpet,  and  by  his  side 
stood  several  priests  who  were  evi¬ 
dently  proud  to  be  his  servants.  All 
through  the  service  he  whispered  to 
the  priest  by  his  side,  who  pretended 
to  be  convulsed  with  suppressed 
laughter.  As  soon  as  the  mass  was 
ended  three  priests  lifted  the  trail  of 
his  purple  robe,  and  he  sailed  out 
through  the  church,  looking  for  all 
the  world  like  a  peculiarly  brilliant 
peacock.  Alas  !  we  could  see  noth¬ 
ing  anywhere  to  remind  us  of  the 
humility  of  our  blessed  Lord. 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS. 


ES,  sir,  that’s  what  I  call  clear 
gain.  Me  an’  my  boys  saved 
that  out  uv  the  the  time  that 
you  an’  the  balance  of  the 
neighbors  wasted.” 

This  bit  of  a  conversation 
was  by  a  square-shouldered, 
hard-fisted  farmer,  known  by 
the  name  of  Dave  Krager.  The  man 
to  whom  his  words  were  addressed 
was  Adam  Andrews.  The  latter,  with 
his  plump  wife  Betsey  and  a  large 
family  of  ruddy  children,  were  among 
the  earliest  settlers  in  a  certain  county 
in  the  southern  part  of  Indiana.  They 
endured  much  of  hardship  and  hard 
labor,  but  they  brought  with  them  to 
their  wilderness  home  one  great  treas¬ 
ure — a  Bible.  This  precious  Word  of 
God  was  constantly  read  and  taught 
to  their  children. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  years  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  families  had  moved  into 
the  neighborhood.  These  were,  for 
the  most  part,  good  citizens,  and  were 
either  Christian,  or  willing  to  show 
respect  to  the  faith  of  their  Christian 
neighbors.  But  one  evil  day  there 
came  among  them  Dave  Krager.  He 
brought  a  wife  and  six  boys,  every 
boy,  like  the  father,  rough  and  pro¬ 
fane,  having  no  respect  for  the  Lord 
or  any  of  His  ordinances. 

While  the  other  neighbors,  working 
together,  put  up  a  log  building  to  be 
used  both  as  church  and  school  house, 


Dave  Krager,  with  his  boys,  stayed  at 
home  and  worked  on  their  clearing. 

He  said  :  “  I’ll  never  be  fool  enough 
to  waste  my  time  like  that.  I  don’t 
believe  in  book  lamin’  nohow.  It 
spiles  boys  an’  gals  about  workin’.” 

“  I  don’t  agree  with  you  about  the 
book  learning,”  replied  Adam  An¬ 
drews,  who  had  called  to  see  this  man 
about  helping  to  put  up  the  new 
building.  “  Still,  this  is  to  be  a  place 
where  we  can  have  preaching  on  Sun¬ 
days  as  well  as  school  on  week-days.” 

Dave  always  spoke  in  measured 
tones,  except  when  he  was  angry. 
That  morning  he  was  very  good- 
natured  ;  he  felt  placid  over  the 
wealth  which  he  was  beginning  to  ac¬ 
cumulate,  so  his  tone,  when  he  replied 
to  Adam,  was  very  good-humored,  a 
little  pompous,  and  his  words  took  on 
an  unusual  length. 

“Waal,  Neighbor  Andrews,  I  don’t 
believe  in  yer  preachin’  nuther.  It’s 
gist  wastin’  that  much  time  that  ought 
ter  be  put  in  a-workin’.  While  you 
are  layin’  round  doin’  nothing  on  Sun¬ 
days,  and  spend  yer  time  week-days 
buildin’  school  an’  meetin’  houses, 
me  and  my  boys  is  a  workin’.  See 
that  big  clearin’  down  thar’  ?  I’ll  raise 
a  big  crap  uv  corn  on  it  this  year,  an 
I’ve  got  a  big  hay  crap  a  coinin’  on 
too.  I’m  gittin’  ready  ter  build  a  big 
barn.  Me  an’  my  boys  is  gittin’  the 
logs  out  from  the  clearin’.  Every  lick 
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of  work,  gittin  out  logs  an’  all,  is 
goin’  ter  be  done  on  Sundays.  I  gist 
want  ter  show  yer  neighbors  how 
much  time  you  waste.” 

Adam  Andrews  spoke  of  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  next  world,  of  God  and 
His  holy  commands  ;  but  Dave  had 
no  taste  for  such  things.  He  said, 
“  Sho  !  ”  and  turned  away.  His  godly 
neighbor  started  home.  He  dreaded 
the  influence  of  that  man  among  the 
neighbors,  and  upon  his  own  dear 
children.  Would  they  see  his  boast¬ 
ful  wickedness  coupled  with  his  pros¬ 
perity,  and  from  it  conclude  that  it  is 
all  a  mistake,  after  all,  about  there 
being  a  God  who  especially  cares  for 
His  own  ? 

His  road  led  through  a  wood.  He 
felt  strangely  oppressed.  He  sat  down 
on  a  log  and  began  to  pray.  We 
need  not  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  purport 
of  that  prayer.  It  ran  something  like 
this  :  “  O  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  that 
poor,  wicked  man.  Let  not  his  influ¬ 
ence  for  evil  rest  upon  our  friends  and 
children,  Show  to  this  man  and  to 
all  this  community  that  Thou  dost 
care  for  Thy  people  and  dost  make  all 
things  work  together  for  good  to  them 
that  love  Thee.” 

He  arose  comforted.  There  was 
the  wonderful  peace  of  God  in  his 
heart.  Looking  up  through  the  green 
branches  to  the  clear  blue  beyond,  he 
murmured  :  “  Thou  art  holy,  wise  and 
powerful.  Thou  dost  rule  in  heaven 
above  and  in  earth  beneath.  Thou 
canst  cause  people  to  realize  that  there 
are  more  glorious  and  more  enduring 
riches  than  silver  and  gold.” 

To  the  busy  settlers  Spring  and 
summer  passed  quickly  away. 

The  new  log  house  with  its  great 
fire-place,  and  furnished  with  long 
benches  for  seats,  was  ready  for 
preaching  services  and  a  Winter 
school. 

Across  the  fields,  not  very  far  away, 
stood  the  largest  barn  in  the  settle¬ 
ment.  Dave  Krager  and  his  boys — 
hard-working  fellows — had  labored 
all  the  week-days  at  their  farm  work, 
and  had  spent  Sabbath  after  Sabbath 
for  many  months  in  building  that 
barn. 

The  loft  was  full  of  hay,  a  bin  was 
full  of  oats,  and  still  there  was  room 


for  the  corn  crop.  It  also  contained 
stable  room  for  the  horses. 

It  so  happened  that  Adam  Andrews 
met  Dave  in  the  road  rear  the  barn 
soon  after  it  was  completed.  It  was 
then  that,  pointing  with  great  pride  to 
it,  Dave  said  :  “  Yes,  sir,  that’s  what  I 
call  clear  gain.  Me  an’  my  boys  saved 
that  out  uv  the  time  that  you  an’  the 
rest  uv  the  neighbors  wasted.” 

Another  Sabbath  came  round.  .  It 
was  a  delightful  autumn  day.  There 
was  to  be  preaching  at  the  “  new  meet¬ 
ing-house,”  as  it  was  called. 

Dave  Krager  said:  “They’ll  not 
ketch  me  over  thar.  Pete,  you  an* 
Joe  git  some  fishbate,  an’  after  the  rest 
uv  you  finish  the  chores  an’  clean  this 
here  yard,  we’ll  all  go  fishin’.” 

That  was  good  news  to  the  boys. 
They  were  not  troubled  with  scruples 
in  regard  to  the  Sabbath  day.  In  due 
time  the  bait  was  ready,  the  chores 
were  done,  and  the  trash  in  the  yard 
was  raked  up  and  burned,  Then  they 
started,  single  file,  across  the  clearing, 
and  took  the  path  through  the  woods. 
They  tramped  on  for  some  distance 
till  they  came  to  the  place  on  the 
creek,  where  the  largest  fish  were 
likely  to  be  caught.  In  a  short  time 
they  were  all  distributed  along  the 
bank,  patiently  waiting,  like  true  fish¬ 
ermen,  for  a  “  bite.” 

Mrs.  Krager  would  have  gone  over 
to  the  meeting,  but  she  felt  ashamed 
to  go.  “  Besides,”  she  said  to  her¬ 
self,  “  Dave  would  be  awful  mad.” 
None  of  the  neighbors  were  at  home, 
so  she  couldn’t  go  visiting.  There 
seemed  nothing  left  for  her  but  to  sit 
at  home  alone. 

This  she  did;  and  as  the  afternoon 
wore  away,  fell  fast  asleep.  Suddenly 
she  awoke  with  a  start,  and  was  terri¬ 
fied  to  find  the  cracking  sound  outside 
was  caused  by  the  burning  of  their 
barn.  It  was  too  late  to  put  out  the 
fire,  or  even  save  the  fine  bay  mare  in 
the  stable.  In  one  hour  the  hard 
labor  of  many  days  passed  away  in 
smoke.  Nay,  they  labor  in  vain  that 
build  the  house,  except  the  Lord 
build  it. 

How  did  the  barn  take  fire?  That 
is  no  great  mystery  to  solve,  when  we 
remember  the  burning  of  the  trash 
before  the  boys  and  their  father  went 
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fishing.  It  was  fast  sinking  into  a 
dead-looking  heap  of  ashes  when  they 
strode  off.  Dave  knew  his  wife  was 
at  home,  and  he  thought  she  would 
see  that  it  did  no  harm.  But  while 
she  was  asleep  the  wind  sprang  up 
and  came  sweeping  through  the  yard, 
blowing  the  layer  of  ashes  from  the 
bed  of  glowing  coals.  Faster  it 
rushed,  carrying  the  coals  themselves 
across  the  yard  toward  the  barn. 
Some  straw  and  dry  bo  irds  took  fire, 
and  soon  the  flames  reached  the  hay 
in  the  loft. 

“Weil,  Betsey,”  said  Adam,  a  few 
days  after,  as  they  talked  over  neigh¬ 
bor  Krager’s  barn,  “I  never  saw 
anything  in  all  my  life  that  was  more 
clearly  a  warning  from  the  Lord.” 

“  That’s  true,”  said  Betsey;  “  the 
building  of  it  was  all  Sunday  work. 
And  they  boasted  about  it  to  all  the 
neighbors,  and  now,  on  the  same 
day  of  the  week,  that  the  warning 
may  be  very  clear  to  every  one, 
the  whole  thing  has  floated  away  in 
smoke.  I  do  not  see  how  he  dares  to 
go  on  still  defying  God.  It  will  be 
more  gain  than  loss  if  it  only  leads 
them  with  penitence  to  God.” 

“  It  will  indeed,”  said  Adam;  “I 
sincerely  hope  our  neighbor  will  see 
in  it  the  controlling  hand  of  God, 
and  that  he  will  learn  from  it  a  lesson 
of  trust  and  obedience.” 

Dave  Krager  did  not  repent.  The 
warning  only  hardened  his  heart  and 
he  became  more  profane  and  defiant. 
He  took  to  drinking,  and  in  a  few 
years  died.  “  I  have  seen  the  wicked 
spreading  himself  like  a  green  bay 
tree  *  *  *  yet  he  passeth  away.” 

His  boys  became  hard  drinking 
men.  I  met  a  grandson  the  other 
day,  a  middle-aged  man,  blear-eyed, 
imbecile,  profane  and  a  liar.  A  friend 
said  to  me :  “  He  has  only  one  com¬ 
mendable  trait.  ’Lige  is  not  lazy ; 
he  will  work.” 

”  Poor  fellow  !”  I  thought ;  “  the  in¬ 
iquity  of  the  father  is  visited  upon 
the  third  generation,  and  the  end  is 
not  yet.” 

The  “  meeting-house”  was  for  years 
a  light  centre.  Humble  as  it  was, 
God’s  blessing  made  it  the  place  from 
which  many  received  the  bread  of  life. 
Immortal  spirits  were  there  nourished 


and  fitted  for  happiness  and  useful¬ 
ness  in  this  world,  and  for  glory  in 
the  beyond. — Observer. 


On  tlie  Congo  with  Stanley. 

In  the  evenings  when  we  put  in 
shore  for  the  night  to  cut  wood,  my 
chief,  Stanley,  would  often  narate 
some  of  the  stirring  events  which  oc¬ 
curred  during  his  memorable  expedi¬ 
tion  to  relieve  Dr.  Livingstone,  or  his 
still  more  thrilling  voyage  through  the 
Dark  Continent.  I  remember  one 
particular  occasion — when  the  rising 
moon  threw  long,  silver  ripples  across 
the  purple  waters  of  the  Congo,  and 
the  soft  evening  air  fanned  the  smoul¬ 
dering  patches  of  grass  on  the  sur¬ 
rounding  hills  into  flame,  which  cast 
in  fantastic  relief  the  wierd  shapes  of 
the  rocky  uplands  and  the  wondrous 
variety  of  the  tropical  vegetation. 

Stanley,  dressed  in  his  campaigning 
costume  of  brown  jacket  and  knick¬ 
erbockers,  with  his  broad-crowned 
peak  hat  pushed  off  his  forehead, 
seated  on  a  log,  smoking  his  briar 
pipe  by  the  camp-fire,  whose  ruddy 
glow  fell  on  his  sunburnt  features  and 
lighted  up  the  characteristic  lines  of 
that  manly  face,  his  eyes  fired  with  the 
reminiscences  of  the  glorious  past,  held 
me  spell-bound  as  I  listened  to  his 
thrilling  narrative  of  the  attack  in  ’77 
on  his  enfeebled  but  ever  ready  little 
band,  by  those  barbarous  cannibals, 
the  Bangala.  How  this  veritable  ar¬ 
mada  of  war-canoes  bore  down  upon 
his  small  craft ;  how  he  ran  the  gaunt¬ 
let  of  these  intrepid  warriors  to  the 
safe  reaches  beyond,  through  an 
atmosphere  darkened  by  the  flight  of 
arrows  and  quivering  spears, — thin¬ 
ning  their  ranks  as  he  passed  with  a 
deadly  hail  from  his  rifl  s.  Mr.  Stan¬ 
ley  was  always  busy  whether  ashore  or 
afloat.  The  top  of  his  little  cabin  in 
the  after  part  of  the  En  Avant  formed 
his  table,  and  I  have  no  doubt  a  great 
deal  of  the  interesting  material  which 
he  embodied  in  his  book,  “  The  Congo 
and  the  Founding  of  its  Free  State,” 
was  penned  on  the  cabin  of  the  En 
Avant.  Occasionally,  he  would  leave 
off  writing,  put  down  his  pencil,  and 
take  a  careful  survey  of  the  surround¬ 
ings  ;  sometimes  an  old  crocodile, 
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disturbed  by  the  paddle-wheels  in  his 
slumbers  on  a  sand-bank,  would  wad¬ 
dle  down  to  the  water’s  edge,  and, 
perhaps  swimming  towards  us,  as  if  to 
get  a  close  view  of  the  intruders, 
would  offer  an  inviting  shot  of  which 
Mr.  Stanley  generally  took  advantage. 

We  passed  on,  creeping  slowly  up¬ 
stream,  landing  here  and  there  to  cut 
dry  wood  for  fuel  or  obtain  provisions 
from  the  native  villages  which  we 
sighted  on  the  river-banks.  Oar  re¬ 
ception  by  the  natives  was  generally 
friendly;  but  the  large,  thickly  pop¬ 
ulated  villages  of  Bolobo  evinced  a 
keen  desire  for  war,  and  demonstrated 
their  aggressiveness  by  firing  their  old 
flint-lock  guns  at  our  little  fleet  as  it 
passed.  Stanley  had  previously  made 
a  station  here,  and  a  white  officer  was 
at  present  in  charge  of  it.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  this  post  has  been  an  unhappy 
one.  Only  recently  all  the  station- 
houses  had  been  burned  to  the  ground, 
and  a  great  quantity  of  stores  intended 
for  the  new  up-river  stations,  and 
other  valuable  property  destroyed. 
The  relations  between  the  villages  and 
station  became  very  strained,  and  it 
was  only  after  two  weeks  that  Stan¬ 
ley’s  characteristic  tact  triumphed  over 
the  suspicions  of  these  natives  and  con¬ 
vinced  them  of  our  friendly  intentions, 
and  also  succeeded  in  making  them 
pay  an  indemnity  for  their  unpro¬ 
voked  attack.  Stanley  having  called 
Ibaka  and  the  other  Bolobo  chiefs  to 
a  friendly  council,  presents  were 
exchanged,  and  the  natives  promised 
in  future  to  maintain  peace  with  the 
white  men. 

Our  little  flotilla  again  started  up¬ 
stream.  We  were,  however,  delayed 
a  little  on  the  way,  in  order  that  our 
engineer  might  repair  the  damage 
caused  to  the  A.  I.  A.  by  an  old  hip¬ 
popotamus  who  had  imagined  this 
little  steamer  to  be  an  enemy  of  his, 
and  had  made  four  large  holes  through 
the  iron  plates  of  her  hull  with  his 
tusks  before  his  pugnacity  was  ap¬ 
peased.  Fortunately,  the  boat  was 
close  in  shore  at  the  time,  so  they 
were  able  to  get  her  to  the  banks 
before  she  filled  with  water. 

Early  in  September,  ’83,  the  blue 
smoke  curling  up  over  the  tall  tree- 
tops,  announced  to  us  that  we  were 


approaching  a  native  settlement.  This 
was  Lukolela,  and  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  our  landing-place  the  new 
station  was  to  be  built.  A  crowd  of 
natives  was  gathered  on  the  beach 
awaiting  our  arrival,  and  as  soon  as 
Stanley  landed,  a  slave  was  sent 
through  the  village  to  beat  the  old 
chief  s  iron  gong  and  summon  all  the 
head  men  to  a  palaver. — From  “  Six 
Years  i?i  the  Wilds  of  Africaf  by'  E. 
J.  Glave ,  in  St.  Nicholas  for  April. 


Some  Precocious  Boys. 

It  has  been  observed  that  most  pre¬ 
cocious  boys  have  from  their  infancy 
been  associated  chiefly  with  persons  of 
mature  age.  When  such  boys  get  in 
the  company  of  other  boys,  they  usu¬ 
ally  lose  their  remarkable  talents,  and 
in  a  few  years  they  are  not  more  ad¬ 
vanced  than  other  boys  who  did  not 
promise  so  well  in  early  youth.  This 
would  almost  cause  one  to  believe 
that  a  home  education  is  the  best,  and 
that  a  great  deal  of  genius  is  wasted 
by  allowing  boys  to  go  to  school ;  but 
a  few  examples  will  show  that  some 
young  prod  gies  have  not  always  failed 
to  fulfil  the  bright  hopes  entertained 
for  them. 

Connop  Thirlwall,  afterward  Bishop 
of  St.  David’s,  could  read  Litin  when 
three  years  old,  and  at  the  age  of  four 
read  Greek  with  an  ease  that  aston¬ 
ished  all  who  heard  him.  At  seven  he 
composed  an  essay  on  “The  Uncer¬ 
tainty  of  Human  Life,”  which  was 
afterwards  printed  in  his  “Primitiae” 
or  “  First  Fruits,”  published  when  the 
boy  was  only  eleven  years  old.  The 
history  of  literature,  perhaps,  does  not 
contain  the  name  of  another  whose 
first  book  was  published  when  the 
writer  was  not  yet  in  his  teens.  This 
book  contains  about  forty  sermons, 
together  with  several  essays  and 
poems. 

John  Stuart  Mill  is  another  remark¬ 
able  example  of  precocity.  He  began 
Greek  at  the  age  of  three,  and  by  the 
time  he  was  eight  years  old  he  had 
read  far  more  Greek  than  most  college 
graduates,  besides  all  the  works  of 
Hume,  Gibbon,  Robertson,  Rollin, 
and  many  other  books  of  a  similar 
character.  When  twelve  years  old  he 
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read  “Aristotle’s  Logic,”  in  the  origi¬ 
nal,  a  work  of  great  difficulty  even  for 
an  accomplished  scholar. 

Another  example  of  precocity  in 
a  different  line  was  the  composer 
Mozart.  In  his  fourth  year  he  pla)  ed 
the  piano  well.  In  his  fifth  year  he 
composed  several  pieces.  When  he 
was  six  years  old  his  father  took  him 
on  concert  tours,  when  he  astonished 
all  who  heard  him  by  his  skill  on  the 
piano  and  the  violin.  At  the  age  of 
seven  he  astonished  all  Paris  by  his 
compositions  as  well  as  his  perform¬ 
ances  on  various  instruments.  At  this 
time  he  published  some  sonatas  for 
piano  and  violin,  and  in  the  following 
year  he  composed  his  first  symphonies. 
At  the  age  of  twelve  he  composed  an 
opera.  He  became  a  very  great  musi¬ 
cian,  bur,  after  all,  he  is  not  generally 
rated  higher  by  the  musical  world 
than  Richard  Wagner,  who  did  not 
devote  himself  to  music  until  he  was 
sixteen,  and  composed  nothing  worth 
speaking  of  until  he  was  twenty. 

Our  own  country  has  produced 
at  least  one  example  of  precocity, 
that  was  of  no  value  to  its  possessor  in 
after  life.  This  was  Zerah  Colburn, 
born  in  Cabot,  Vermont,  in  1804. 
His  powers  lay  chiefly  in  the  line  of 
mathematics.  Before  he  was  six  years 
old  he  displayed  an  astonishing  readi¬ 
ness  in  solving  arithmetical  problems, 
especially  in  multiplication.  At  the 
age  of  eight  he  was  taken  to  London, 
and  his  skill  tested  in  the  presence  of 
eminent  mathematicians.  On  being 
asked  what  number  being  multiplied 
into  itself  gave  106,929,  before  the 
figures  could  be  written  down  he  re¬ 
plied  327;  when  asked  the  cube  root 
of  268,336,125  he  answered  with  equal 
readiness,  645.  He  was  asked  how 
many  minutes  there  were  in  48  years, 
and  before  the  question  could  be 
written  down,  he  said  25,228,800, 
which  is  correct  if  no  allowance  is 
made  for  leap  year. 

Unfortunately,  at  least  for  the  science 
of  mathematics,  Colburn’s  remarkable 
talent  left  him  as  soon  as  he  began  to 
train  his  mind  in  a  systematic  way. 
In  later  years  he  taught  school  in  var¬ 
ious  places ;  was  for  a  time  an  itinerant 
Methodist  preacher,  and  in  1835  was 
made  professor,  not  of  mathematics 


but  of  languages,  in  the  university  at 
Norwich,  Vermont.  He  died  in  1840, 
leaving  behind  him  no  works  worthy 
of  mention. 


“  On  Lack  of  Conscience  as  a 
Means  of  Success.” 

The  following  closes  an  editorial  in 
the  July  Century  with  the  above 
title:  “The  fact  is  that  there  is  alto¬ 
gether  too  much  reverence  of  rascals, 
and  for  rascally  methods,  on  the  part 
of  tolerably  decent  people.  Rascality 
is  picturesque,  doubtless,  and  in  fiction 
it  has  even  its  moral  uses :  but  in  real 
life  it  should  have  no  toleration  ;  and 
it  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  seldom  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  ability  that  it  brags. 

“  One  proof  that  the  smart  rogue  is 
not  so  smart  as  he  thinks,  and  as  others 
think,  is  that  he  so  often  comes  to 
grief.  He  arrives  at  his  successes 
through  his  knowledge  of  the  evil  in 
men  ;  he  comes  to  grief  through  his 
ignorance  of  the  good  in  men.  He 
thinks  he  knows  ‘human  nature,’  but 
he  only  half  knows.  Therefore  he  is 
constantly  in  danger  of  making  a  fatal 
mistake.  For  instance,  his  excuse  to 
himself  for  lying  and  trickery  is  that 
lying  and  trickery  are  indulged  in  by 
others — even  by  some  men  who  make 
a  loud  boast  of  virtue  before  the 
world.  A  little  more  or  less  of  lying 
and  trickery  seems  to  make  no  differ¬ 
ence,  he  assumes, — especially  so  long 
as  there  is  no  public  display  of  lies  or 
tricks, — for  he  understands  that  there 
must  always  be  a  certain  propriety  in 
order  to  insure  even  the  inferior  kind 
of  success  he  is  aiming  at.  But,  hav¬ 
ing  no  usual  conscience  to  guide  him, 
he  underrates  the  sensitiveness  of  other 
consciences, — and  especially  the  sen¬ 
sitiveness  of  that  vague  sentiment 
called  ‘public  opinion,’ — and  he 
makes  a  miscalculation,  which,  if  it 
does  not  land  him  in  the  penitentiary, 
at  least  makes  him  of  no  use  to  his 
respectable  allies ;  therefore  of  no  use 
to  liis  semi-eriminal  associates;  there¬ 
fore,  a  suprised,  miserable  and  vindic¬ 
tive  failure. 


The  Destruction  of  Jamestown. 

From  an  illustrated  article  on 
“  Nathaniel  Bacon,”  by  Dr.  Edward 
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Eggleston,  in  The  Century  for  July, 
we  quote  as  follows:  “  On  the  17th  of 
September  Bacon  received  some  can¬ 
non.  Finding  it  difficult  to  mount 
these  without  losing  the  lives  of  some 
of  his  band,  he  sent  to  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  plantations  and  brought  into  his 
works  the  wives  and  other  female  rela¬ 
tives  of  the  governor’s  advisers  and  set 
them  in  an  exposed  position  in  front 
of  his  breastwork,  sending  one  of  the 
number  into  the  town  to  give  notice 
to  the  husbands  of  these  ladies  of  the 
nature  of  his  defences.  When  his 
guns  were  in  position  he  politely  sent 
the  ladies  home  again.  A  jaunty  time, 
when  men  in  deadly  struggle  played 
such  schoolboy  pranks  ! 

“  Berkeley’s  recruits  had  come  for 
plunder,  and  the  business  was  getting 
too  serious  for  them.  Jamestown, 
with  its  malaria  and  its  brackish  water, 
1  not  grateful  to  the  stomach,’  was  an 
uncomfortable  place  in  September. 
Every  day  was  adding  to  Bacon’s 
strength,  and  great  numbers  were  ris¬ 
ing  in  Isle  of  Wight  and  Nansemond 
counties.  The  governor’s  friends  were 
particularly  anxious  to  save  the  spoils 
already  in  their  hands.  On  the  18th 
of  September,  the  day  after  Bacon’s 
great  guns  were  placed,  the  plunder 
that  had  been  gathered — of  which 
the  governor  had  Lawrence’s  cupboard 
of  beautiful  silver  plate — was  carried 
on  shipboard  and  the  town  evacuated. 

“The  governor’s  fleet,  however, 
halted  in  sight  of  the  town  ;  there  was 
evidently  an  intention  to  reoccupy  it 
at  the  first  oppertunity,  nor  was  it  very 
defensible  from  the  water  side.  Be¬ 
sides,  if  Bacon  remained  he  would 
soon  be  entrapped,  for  Major  Brant 
was  marching  against  him  with  a  thou¬ 
sand  men  mustered  from  the  northern¬ 
most  border  of  Virginia,  where  the 
causes  and  course  of  Bacon’s  move¬ 
ments  were  only  known  from  vague 
rumors.  The  rebels  did  not  want  any 
stronger  reasons  for  destroying  a  place 
which  seemed  to  them  the  very  foun¬ 
tain-head  of  all  their  calamities. 
Jamestown  consisted,  at  this  the  pin¬ 
nacle  of  its  splendor,  of  sixteen  or 
eighteen  widely  scattered  houses.  Of 
these  about  twelve  were  large,  new, 
and  built  of  brick,  as  was  the  church. 
There  were  only  about  a  dozen  fami¬ 


lies  permanently  resident  there,  *  get¬ 
ting  their  livings  by  keeping  of  ordi¬ 
naries  at  extraordinary  rates,’  as  a 
writer  of  the  times  tells  us.  All  the 
dwellings,  with  the  church  and  the 
state-house,  were  burned  on  the  19th 
of  September.  Lawrence  and  Drum¬ 
mond  set  fire  to  their  own  houses,  and, 
if  one  may  believe  the  governor,  Bacon 
fired  the  church  with  his  own  hand. 
Drummond  saved  the  records  from  the 
burning  state-house. 


Tourist’s  Wit. 

In  the  common-place  books  which 
were  formerly  kept  in  taverns  guests 
frequently  entered  their  observations 
in  rhyme.  Their  verses  were,  of  course, 
generally  very  bad,  but  occasionally 
there  was  a  flash  of  wit.  At  Kirkstone 
Pass  the  hotel  stcod  at  the  top  of  a 
high  hill,  and  guests  who  arrived  by 
the  coach  were  generally  required  to 
get  out  and  walk  up,  On  this  account 
an  indignant  tourist  wrote : 

“  That  man  I  say’s  an  arrant  ass 

Who  takes  a  coach  for  Kirkstone  Pass : 

For,  in  spite  of  all  their  talking, 

They  make  you  walk  and  pay  for  walking.” 

A  guest  at  a  German  inn,  in 
winter,  was  displeased  with  the  fre¬ 
quent  recurrence  of  the  same  dish,  so 
he  wrote : 

“  I’m  in  the  most  perplexing  doubt 

To  know  what  Schneider’s  cook's  about ; 

I’ve  almost  got  a  porker’s  snout 

From  eating  speck  and  sauerkraut .’’ 


Gulielnius  Rex. 

The  folk  who  lived  in  Shakspere’s  day 
And  saw  that  gentle  figure  pass 
By  London  Bridge, — his  frequent  way, — 
They  little  knew  what  man  he  was  ! 

The  pointed  beard,  the  courteous  mien, 

The  equal  port  to  high  and  low, 

All  this  they  saw  or  might  have  seen — 

But  not  the  light  behind  the  brow  ! 

The  doublet’s  modest  gray  or  brown, 

The  slender  sword-hilt’s  plain  device, 

What  sign  had  these  for  prince  or  clown  ? 
Few  turned,  or  none,  to  scan  him  twice. 

Yet 't  was  the  king  of  England’s  kings  I 
The  rest  with  all  their  pomps  and  trains 
Are  moldered,  half-remembered  things — 

’T  is  he  alone  that  lives  and  reigns ! 

—  Thomas  Dailey  Aldrich  in  The  Century 
for  August. 
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A  Grievous  Complaint. 

f<  It’s  hard  on  a  fellow,  I  do  declare !’’ 

Said  Tommy  one  day,  with  a  pout ; 

“  In  every  one  of  the  suits  I  wear 
The  pockets  are  ’most  worn  out. 

They’re  ’bout  as  big  as  the  ear  of  a  mole, 

And  I  never  have  more  than  three  ; 

And  there’s  always  coming  a  mean  little  hole 
That  loses  my  knife  for  me. 

“  I  can’t  make  ’em  hold  but  a  few  little  things — 
Some  cookies,  an  apple  or  two, 

A  knife  and  pencil  and  bunch  of  strings, 
Some  nails  and  maybe  a  screw, 

And  marbles,  of  course,  and  a  top  and  ball, 
And  shells  and  pebbles  and  such, 

And  some  odds  and  ends — yes,  honest,  that’s 
all ! 

You  can  see  for  yourself ’t  is  n’t  much. 

“  I’d  like  a  suit  of  some  patent  kind, 

With  pockets  made  wide  and  long; 

Above  and  below  and  before  and  behind, 
Sewed  extra  heavy  and  strong. 

I  want  about  a  dozen  or  so, 

All  easy  and  quick  to  get  at ; 

And  I  should  be  perfectly  happy,  I  know, 
With  a  handy  rig  like  that.” 

— Eudora  S.  Bumstead ,  in  St.  NICHOLAS  for 
August . 


Forgotten  Millions. 

President  Elliot,  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  has  contributed  to  the  August 
number  of  The  Century  a  study  of  the 
modes  of  living  of  poor  people,  as 
typified  by  the  the  permanent  popula¬ 
tion  of  Mt.  Desert,  in  Maine,  a  place 
which  has  become  celebrated  as  a 
summer  resort.  It  was  high  time  that 
such  an  article  should  be  written.  A 
comparatively  small  class  has,  of  late 
years,  gained  immense  wealth,  and 
their  extravagant  splendor  has  so 
dazzled  the  nation  that  the  toiling 
millions  are  forgotten.  We  are  glad 
that  a  thoroughly  competent  man  has 
undertaken  to  show  us  that  we  spend 
more  on  our  luxuries  than  on  our  ne¬ 
cessities.  Economy  and  frugality  may 
have  been  unfashionable  virtues,  but 
the  time  is  at  hand  when  thousands 
who  have  hitherto  lived  extravagantly 
may  find  it  necessary  to  cultivate 
them.  Of  course,  there  are  many 


families  everywhere  who  subsist  on 
even  less  than  the  sum  mentioned  in 
this  article ;  but  that  a  whole  commu¬ 
nity — living  in  sight  of  the  splendid 
mansions  which  the  rich  have  erected 
for  their  summer  enjoyment — should 
continue  to  live  in  the  simple  ways  of 
our  forefathers,  teaches  a  lesson  which 
other  parts  of  our  country  would  do 
well  to  learn.  President  Elliot  says  : 

“  The  cost  of  bringing  up  a  family 
of  five  or  six  children  comfortably  in 
the  town  of  Mount  Desert  does  not 
exceed  $250  a  year,  if  the  house,  a 
garden-patch,  and  a  cow-pasture  be 
already  provided  from  savings  of  the 
husband  and  wife  before  marriage,  and 
if  the  family,  as  a  whole,  have  normal 
health  and  strength.  Very  few  heads 
of  families  earn  more  than  that  sum 
in  a  year ;  for,  although  a  day’s  wages 
is  $1.75,  work  is  scarce,  the  winter  is 
long,  and  few  men  can  get  more  than 
five  months’  employment  at  these 
wages  in  a  year.  The  man  and  boys 
of  a  family  can,  however,  do  much 
for  the  common  support,  even  when 
there  is  no  work  at  wages  to  be  had. 
They  can  catch  and  cure  fish,  dig 
clams,  trap  lobsters,  pick  the  abund¬ 
ant  blueberries  on  the  rocky  hills  in 
August,  and  shoot  ducks  at  the  sea¬ 
sons  of  migration.  Wild  nature  still 
yields  to  the  skillful  seeker  a  considera¬ 
ble  quantity  of  food  without  price. 
Dwellers  in  a  city  may  wonder  how  it 
is  possible  for  a  family  to  live  so 
cheaply,  but  there  is  no  mystery 
about  it.  There  is  no  rent  to  pay ; 
the  schools  are  free ;  water  costs  noth¬ 
ing  ;  the  garden-patch  yields  potatoes 
and  other  vegetables,  and  the  pasture 
milk  and  butter ;  two  kerosene  lamps 
and  a  lantern  supply  all  the  artificial 
light  needed,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding 
$2  a  year ;  the  family  do  all  their  own 
work  without  waste ;  there  is  but  one 
fire,  except  on  rare  occasions,  and 
that  single  fire  is  in  a  stove  which 
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delivers  all  its  heat  into  the  house ; 
the  wife  and  daughters  knit  the  family 
stockings,  mittens  and  mufflers,  mend 
all  their  clothes,  and  for  the  most  part 
make  all  their  own.  The  ready-made 
clothing  which  the  men  buy  at  the 
stores  is  very  cheap  ($10  to  $15  a  suit), 
being  made  of  cotton  with  but  a  small 
admixture  of  wool.  The  cloth  is  strong 
and  warm,  and  looks  fairly  well  when 
new,  but  soon  wears  shabby.  For  chil¬ 
dren  the  old  clothes  of  their  elders  are 
cut  down,  the  wear  being  thus  brought 
on  new  places.  The  Hessian  country 
girl  wears  proudly  her  grandmother’s 
woolen  petticoats,  and  well  she  may, 
for  they  are  just  as  good  and  hand¬ 
some  as  they  were  sixty  years  ago. 
A  Scotch  shepherd’s  all-wool  plaid 
withstands  the  wind  and  rain  fora  life¬ 
time.  The  old  Swiss  porter,  who  is 
carrying  the  mounted  traveler’s  valise 
over  the  Gemmi,  puts  on  a  thick 
woolen  jacket  of  a  rich  brown  color 
when  the  shower  begins,  with  the  re¬ 
mark,  ‘The  rain  won't  wet  me,  sir; 
this  coat  has  kept  me  dry  for  twenty- 
five  years.’  The  American  farmer  and 
laborer  use  no  such  good  materials  as 
these,  and  therefore  they  and  their 
children  look  shabby  most  of  the 
time  ;  but  their  clothes  are  very  cheap 
in  first  cost,  and  like  the  cotton 
clothes  of  the  Chinese,  they  answer 
the  main  purposes  of  all  clothing.  In 
a  city  the  best  clothes  of  the  family 
must  be  often  put  on,  in  the  country, 
but  seldom.  Shoes  and  boots  must  be 
bought  for  the  whole  household,  but 
these  articles  are  also  very  cheap  in 
New  England,  and  the  coarser  sorts 
are  durable  in  proportion  to  their 
price.  For  protection  from  rain  the 
Mount  Desert  man  who  is  obliged  to 
be  out-of-doors  in  bad  weather  uses, 
in  sailor  fashion,  not  rubber  clothing, 
but  suits  of  oiled  cotton  cloth,  which 
keep  out  not  only  water,  but  wind, 
last  long  and  cost  little  ($2  to  #3  a 
suit).  However  hard  it  may  be  for 
city  people  to  understand  it,  the  fact 
remains  that  250  a  year  is  a  sum  ade¬ 
quate  to  the  comfortable  and  whole¬ 
some  support  of  a  family  of  seven  or 
eight  persons  in  the  town  of  Mount 
Desert,  provided  that  a  house,  a  gar¬ 
den  and  a  pasture  are  secured  to 
them.’  ” 


The  Orea  or  Grampus. 

As  if  not  satisfied  with  the  harm  it 
can  do  alone,  the  orca  secures  the  aid  of 
two  or  three  of  its  fellows,  and  then 
the  little  pack  of  monsters  starts  on 
an  expedition.  Everything  is  game 
to  them.  If  a  school  of  dolphins 
come  in  sight,  away  go  the  fierce  sea- 
wolves  in  hot  chase.  The  frightened 
dolphins  dash  madly  through  the 
waves,  urged  to  their  swiftest  speed  by 
terror ;  but  grimly  the  ravenous  pur¬ 
suers  close  upon  the  flying  quarry. 

Perhaps  a  great  Greenland  whale 
may  cross  the  path  of  the  marauders. 
Huge  as  it  is — the  largest  of  created 
beings — it  has  no  terrors  for  the  blood¬ 
thirsty  pack.  They  dart  about  the 
giant  with  lightning  velocity  ;  now  in 
front,  now  underneath,  now  on  the 
sides ;  until  the  bewildered  monster, 
with  a  lash  of  his  ponderous  tail, 
turns  his  mighty  head  downward  and 
seeks  the  ocean’s  bed.  Vain  effort  ! 
His  tormentors  follow  him  apparently 
with  ferocious  glee.  Up,  up  again, 
rage  and  agony  lending  added 
strength,  till  the  surface  is  reached, 
and  all  that  bulk  of  flesh  shoo's  out 
of  water  and  then  falls  with  a  ponder¬ 
ous  crash,  dashing  the  boiling  waves 
asunder.  Still  the  agile  foes  are  there. 
They  leap  over  his  head,  high  in  the 
air,  and  dive  under  him.  They  rush 
at  him,  here,  there  and  everywhere. 
He  opens  his  huge  mouth  to  engulf 
them.  They  only  mock  at  the  dan¬ 
ger,  and  soon,  wounded  in  a  hundred 
places,  weakened  and  powerless,  the 
whale  succumbs. — From  “  Wolves  of 
the  Sea ,”  by  John  R.  Coryell ,  in  St. 
Nicholas  for  August. 


A11  Alphabet  of  Proverbs. 

A  grain  of  prudence  is  worth  a 
pound  of  craft.  Boasters  are  cousins 
to  liars.  Confession  of  faults  makes 
half  amends.  Denying  a  fault  dou¬ 
bles  it.  Envy  shooteth  at  others  and 
woundeth  herself.  Foolish  fear  dou¬ 
bles  danger.  God  reacheth  us  good 
things  by  our  own  hands.  He  has 
woiked  hard  who  has  nothing  to  do. 
It  costs  more  to  revenge  wrongs  than 
to  bear  them.  Joy  is  the  price  of  sor¬ 
row.  Knavery  is  the  worst  trade. 
Learning  makes  a  man  fit  company 
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for  himself.  Modesty  is  a  guard  to 
virtue.  Not  to  hear  conscience  is  a 
way  to  silence  it.  One  to-day  is  worth 
two  to-morrows.  Pride  goeth  before 
destruction.  Quiet  conscience  gives 
quiet  sleep.  Richest  is  he  who  wants 
least.  Some  faults  indulged  are  little 
thieves  that  let  in  greater.  Trees  that 
bear  most  hang  lowest.  Upright 
walking  is  sure  walking.  Virtue  and 
happiness  are  mother  and  daughter. 
Wise  men  make  more  opportunities 
than  they  find.  X — No  cross,  no 
crown.  You  will  never  lose  by  doing 
a  good  turn.  Zeal  without  knowledge 
is  fire  without  light. 


OUR  BOOK  TABLE. 

The  Youth’s  Companion  is  a  very  suitable 
paper  to  put  in  the  hands  of  the  youth.  Its 
moral  tone  and  its  instructive  character  make  it 
a  valuable  educator.  Perry  Mason  &  Co.,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass,  are  the  publishers. 

St.  Nicholas  for  August  contains  about 
twenty  articles  by  authors  who  know  how  to  in¬ 
terest  young  folks,  E.  J.  Glave  concludes  his 
valuable  series  on  “  Six  Years  in  the  Wilds  of 
Central  Africa.’’  The  continned  stories, 
“Lady  Jane”  and  “Crowded  Out  o’  Crow- 
field,”  are  growing  interesting.  Palmer  Cox 
furnishes  “  The  Brownie’s  Yacht  Race,”  illus¬ 
trated  by  himself,  an  article  which  is  peculiarly 
fascinating  to  the  little  folks.  “  Bat,  Ball  and 
Diamond  ”  is  said  to  be  very  interesting  to  boys 
and  men  who  play  “  our  national  game,’’  but  as 
our  education  in  this  special  department  was 
sadly  neglected  we  can  form  no  judgment  con¬ 
cerning  its  excellence. 

The  Century  for  August  contains  its  usual 
number  of  excellent  articles.  “  The  Anglo¬ 
maniacs  ”  will  be  read  with  interest  as  repre¬ 
senting  a  peculiar  aspect  of  New  York  life. 
“The  Autobiography  of  Joseph  Jefferson”  is 
continued.  No  one  ever  supposed  that  the 
great  actor  possessed  the  extraordinary  literary 
abilities  which  are  manifested  in  this  series.  In 
such  a  magazine  as  the  Century  it  would  be 
strange  if  every  reader  could  not  find  some¬ 
thing  to  his  liking.  It  continues  to  hold  its 
place  as  the  best  literary  publication  of  Amer¬ 
ica. 

Knowledge. — A  weekly  magazine  devoted  to 
supplying  information  as  one  one  seeks  in  his 
cyclopedia  and  fails  to  find  there,  because  it  is 
not  up  to  date.  “  The  world  moves,”  and  the 
most  important  questions  that  want  answer- 
swering  are  of  TO-DAY,  not  of  yesterday. 
John  B.  Alden,  Publisher,  393  Pearl  St.,  New 
York. 

The  title  of  this  publication  sufficiently  ex¬ 
plains  its  purpose.  The  contents  are  arranged 
alphabetically,  and  when  the  numbers  are 
bound  they  will  form  a  valuable  encyclopaedia 
of  current  information.  The  second  number 
contains  articles  on  such  subjects  as  the 
Republic  of  Brazil,  Capital  Punishment  by 
Electricity,  Congo  Free  State,  together  with 
biographical  sketches  of  Caprivi,  the  New 


Chancellor  of  Germany,  Andrew  Carnegie,  J. 
Donald  Cameron,  George  W.  Childs  and  other 
men  of  the  day.  When  we  remember  that  this 
magazine  appears  weekly,  contains  about  twenty 
pages,  and  costs  only  $1.00  per  annum,  we  are 
surprised  that  so  valuable  a  publication  can  be 
furnished  at  such  an  insignificant  price. 

Alden’s  Manifold  Cyclopaedia,  Vol.  XX. 

Infant-Joppa.  John  B.  Alden,  N.  Y.,  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

This  is  the  midway  volume  of  Mr.  Alden’s 
greatest  undertaking  in  the  book-publishing 
business,  the  twenty  volumes  so  far  published 
being  just  one-half  of  the  entire  number  em¬ 
braced  in  the  complete  set.  We  have  examined 
this  volume  carefully,  and  are  particularly  well- 
pleased  with  it.  The  articles  which  we  have 
read  are  remarkable  for  the  clearness  of 
style  in  which  they  are  written,  as  well  as  for 
the  comprehensive  character  ot  their  treatment. 
Eminent  good  judgment  is  displayed  in  the  rel¬ 
ative  amount  of  space  allotted  to  the  various 
topics.  The  articles  on  Inspiration ,  Instinct , 
Insurance  are  especially  noteworthy,  and  will 
well  repay  careful  perusal. 

When  completed,  this  cyclopaedia  will  prove 
one  of  the  most  popular  on  the  market.  Mr. 
Alden  has  already  secured  a  wide  patronage  in 
this  great  undertaking,  and  will  have  the  thanks 
of  a  countless  multitude  of  lovers  of  good 
books  at  reasonable  figures.  The  Manifold  is 
sold  at  a  very  low  price  (about  50c.  per  volume) 
and  will  be  a  library  in  itself  when  completed. 

Mr.  Alden  announces  the  transfer  of  the 
publication  of  this  work  to  Messrs.  Garretson, 
Cox  &  Co.,  393  Pearl  St.,  New  York,  who  will 
carry  it  on  to  completion.  The  new  publishers 
announce  an  enlarged  and  improved  edition,  of 
which,  we  doubt  not,  our  readers  will  be  speed¬ 
ily  advised.  We  wish  the  r.ew  firm  success. 

Alden’s  Manifold  Cyclopaedia,  Vol.  xxi. 
has  found  its  way  to  our  Book  Table.  Before  say¬ 
ing  anything  in  particular  of  the  contents  of  the 
present  volume,  we  desire  again  to  express  our 
entire  satisfaction  with  the  work,  considered  as 
a  whole.  We  have  frequently  alluded  to  the 
plan  of  this  cyclopaedia  as  most  admirable.  In 
point  of  completeness  in  the  wide  range  of 
topics  treated,  in  the  judicious  amount  of  space 
given  to  each,  and  in  regard  to  the  exactness, 
scholarship  and  literary  ability  with  which  this 
wide  range  of  subjects  has  been  treated,  no  one 
can,  even  on  a  cursory  examination,  fail  to  pro¬ 
nounce  this  a  most  desirable  work.  The  Cyclo¬ 
paedia  is  well  printed  in  clear  type,  on  good 
paper,  is  well-bound,  “up  to  the  times”  on  all 
subjects,  and  is  sold  at  such  an  astonishingly  low 
price  as  to  insure  a  wide  sale  and  a  ready  ac¬ 
ceptance  with  a  multitude  of  people  who  could 
not  otherwise  think  of  possessing  a  cyclopaedia. 

The  present  volume  extends  from  “  Jordan” 
to  “  Legacy.”  Among  the  great  number  of  in¬ 
teresting  subjects  treated  in  this  volume  we 
notice  :  Jurisprudence,  Jury,  Jute,  the  States  of 
Kansas  and  Kentucky,  very  full  and  brought 
close  down  to  date,  Knights  of  Labor,  Latin 
Language  and  Literature;  also  biographical 
sketches  of  such  noted  and  interesting  charac¬ 
ters  as  Josephus,  Junius,  Kent  and  Kant,  Clara 
Louise  Kellogg,  Mrs.  Kemble,  George  Kennan, 
Louis  Kossuth,  Lafayette,  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee. 
The  Manifold  Cyclopaedia  cannot  be  too  highly 
commended  for  the  use  of  families  and  schools, 
and  especially  for  all  young  people  who  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  educate  themselves. 
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Lesson  X.  Fourteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity. 


JESUS  AND  ZACCHEUS— Luke  19 :  1-10. 


1  And  Jesus  entered  and  passed  through  Je  *icho. 

2  And,  behold,  there  teas  a  man  named  Zaccheus, 
which  was  the  chief  among  the  publicans,  and  he 
was  rich. 

3  And  he  sought  to  see  Jesus  who  he  was;  and 
could  not  for  the  press,  because  he  was  little  of  stat¬ 
ure. 

4  And  he  ran  before,  and  climbed  up  into  a  syca¬ 
more  tree  to  see  him ;  for  he  was  to  pass  that  way. 

5  And  when  Jesus  came  to  the  place,  he  looked  up, 
and  saw  him,  and  said  unto  him,  Zaccheus,  make 
haste,  and  come  down  ;  for  to-day  I  must  abide  at  thy 
house.  „ 


GOLDEN  TEXT. 

The  Son  of  man  has  come  to  seek 
and  to  save  that  which  was  lost. — 

Luke  19 :  10.  , 


6  And  he  made  haste,  and  came  down,  and  received 
him  joyfully. 

7  And  when  they  saw  it,  they  all  murmured,  saying. 
That  he  was  gone  to  be  guest  with  a  man  that  is  a 
sinner. 

8  And  Zaccheus  stood,  and  said  unto  the  Lord  :  Be¬ 
hold,  Lord,  the  half  of  my  goods  I  give  to  the  poor; 
and  if  I  have  taken  any  thing  fr<>m  any  man  by  false 
accusation,  I  restore  him  fourfold. 

S  And  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Tnis  day  is  salvation 
come  to  this  house,  forasmuch  as  he  also  is  a  son  of 
Abraham. 

10  For  the  Son  of  man  is  come  to  seek  and  to  save 
that  which  was  lost 


DAILY  HEADINGS. 

M.  Luke  19:1-10.  T.  Luke  5-  27  32.  W.  Matt 
9  1-13.  Th.  Matt.  21:  28-32.  F.  Gal.  3:  1-9.  8. 
Heb.  7 :  19-25.  Su.  Rev.  3  :  14-22. 


Catechism. 

Qusstion  24.  How  are  these  articles  divided  ? 

Answer.  Into  three  parts:  the  first  is  of  God  the  Father,  and  our  creation  ;  the  second  of 
God  the  Son,  and  our  redemption  ;  the  third  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  our  sanctification. 

Questions  on  the  Lesson. 


BY  REV.  J.  E. 

What  is  the  topic  of  the  lesson  ?  Repeat  the  Golden 
Text.  Recite  the  Catechism.  On  what  journey  was 
Jesus  now?  What  place  had  He  reached?  When? 
What  miracle  did  He  perform  there?  Whose  house 
did  He  visit?  1.  Where  was  Jericho  ?  For  what  was 
it  noted  ?  58.  Who  wa*  Zaccheus  ?  To  what  national' 
ity  did  he  belong?  What  was  his  business?  WThat 
was  his  condition  in  life?  Did  he  acquire  his  wealth 
honestly  ?  What  did  the  coming  of  such  a  man  indi¬ 
cate?  3.  What  led  him  to  seek  Jesus?  What  two 
difficulties  were  in  his  way?  What  moral  and  social 
hindrances  were  in  his  way?  What  hindrances  are 
in  our  way?  Why  are  they  thrown  in  our  way?  4. 
How  did  Zaccheus  overcome  the  hindrances  ?  What 
did  this  act  show?  What  kind  of  a  tree  is  the  syca¬ 
more?  How  may  we  show  that  we  are  in  earnest 
about  our  soul’s  salvation  ?  Are  there  any  particular 


HIESTER,  D.D 

places  and  ways  where  men  are  likely  to  find  Jesus? 
What  are  they?  What  lesson  does  the  example  of 
Zaccheus  suggest  as  to  making  use  of  opportunities  ? 
5.  Was  Zaccheus  seeking  Jesus,  or  Jesus  Z  iccheus? 
Where  did  they  meet?  Why  was  Zaccheus  to  make 
haste  ?  Who  invited  Jesus  into  the  house  of  Zao- 
cheus?  Why?  What  necessity  was  there  for  this 
visit?  6.  How  did  Zaccheus  respond?  How  did  he 
receive  Him?  7.  WTho  found  fault  with  Jesus? 
WThy?  8.  For  what  purpose  did  Zaccheus  rise  up? 
WThat  evidence  of  conversion  did  he  give?  9.  What 
great  blessing  came  into  his  house  ?  What  is  salva¬ 
tion?  What  was  Jesus’  mission  ?  Why  did  He  men¬ 
tion  it?  Practical  Suggestions.— 1.  The  import¬ 
ance  of  putting  ourselves  in  the  way  of  Christ.  3. 
The  power  of  kind  words.  3.  The  blessing  in  the 
home  where  Christ  abides. 


Notes  on  the  Lesson. 

Time  and  Place. — March  31,  a. d.  30;  Jericho.  1.  Jericho — 18  miles  northeast  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  a  centre  of  commerce.  2.  Chief  among  the  publicans — Tax  gatherers,  revenue  collect¬ 
ors.  3.  Could  not  for  the  press  -Because  of  the  multitude.  4.  Sycamore  tree — Egyptian 
fig  tree,  growing  very  large,  with  low  spreading  branches.  5.  Abide  at  thy  house— For  the 
afternoon,  probably  till  the  next  day.  6.  Received  him  joyfully — Because  he  had  longed 
for  Him.  7.  They  all  murmured— Found  fault.  A  man  that  is  a  sinner — They  regarded 
him  as  an  outcast,  because  he  was  a  publican.  8.  Zaccheus  stood — To  declare  his  purpose  to 
lead  a  better  life.  I  give— Not  I  will  give.  If  I  have  taken  anything  ...  by  false  ac¬ 
cusation — By  fraud.  Four-fold — This  the  Roman  law  required.  9.  A  son  of  Abraham 
— A  Jew.  10.  The  Son  of  man  —Jesus,  who  was  the  true  and  perfect  man. 
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EXPLANATION  OP  THE  LESSON. 

BY  BEY.  J.  E.  HIESTEK,  D.D. 


After  the  incidents  recorded  in  our  last 
lesson,  Jesus  endeavored  to  impress  on  the 
minds  of  His  disciples  the  certainty  and 
necessity  of  His  death,  but  could  not  get 
them  to  realize  it.  He  then  continued  His 
journey  to  Jerusalem,  followed  by  His  dis¬ 
ciples  and  a  multitude  of  pilgrims,  who  were 
on  their  way  to  the  Passover.  He  arrived 
at  Jericho  on  the  30th  of  March,  A.  d.  30, 
about  one  week  before  His  death.  In  or 
near  Jericho  He  healed  two  blind  men.  Here 
He  also  found  Zaccheus,  to  whose  house 
He  paid  a  visit.  The  meeting  of  Jesus  with 
Zaccheus  and  His  visit  to  his  house  claims 
our  attention  in  our  lesson  for  to-day. 

1.  And  Jesus  entered  and  passed  through 
Jericho — On  His  journey  from  Ephraim, 
down  through  the  Jordan  Valley.  Jericho 
was  the  largest  city  in  that  valley,  and  the 
second  in  importance  in  Palestine.  It  was 
about  18  miles  northeast  of  Jerusalem,  and 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Jordan.  In  the  time 
of  our  Lord  it  was  a  famous  stronghold, 
surrounded  by  towers  and  castles,  in  the 
midst  of  palm  groves,  balsam  gardens, 
streams  of  water,  and  near  a  very  fertile 
plain.  The  common  caravan  roads  met 
here,  and  the  city  carried  on  a  great  com¬ 
merce,  the  chief  article  of  which  was  balsam. 

2.  And,  behold — By  the  word,  “  behold,” 
St.  Luke  calls  attention  to  the  incidents, 
which  follow,  as  significant  and  remarkable. 
There  was  a  man  named  Zaccheus — The 
name  is  Hebrew,  which  indicates  that  he 
was  of  the  Jewish  stock.  Which  was  the 
chief  among  the  publicans — Chief  tax-collec¬ 
tor  of  the  district  with  other  collectors  under 
him.  The  farming  of  the  taxes  was  largely 
owned  by  Roman  knights,  who  had  their 
representatives  in  their  districts,  and  who 
superintended  the  collection  of  the  taxes, 
which  they  had  purchased  at  auction.  That 
such  a  man  was  won,  showed  that  Jesus 
was  gaining  ground.  And  he  was  rich — A 
chief  publican  in  such  a  rich  district  had 
every  opportunity  to  amass  a  fortune.  From 
v.  8,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  he  did  not  ac¬ 
quire  all  he  had  honestly. 

3.  And  he  sought  to  see  Jesus — The  origin¬ 
al  denotes  continued  seeking.  It  seems  to 
have  been  His  firm  resolution  not  to  cease 
seeking  Jesus  until  he  had  seen  Him.  He 
had,  no  doubt,  heard  of  Jesus,  of  His  teach¬ 
ings,  of  His  miracles,  of  His  kind  reception 
and  treatment  of  under-publicans.  The  air 
was  full  of  rumors  and  stories  about  the 
great  prophet,  who  was  on  His  way  to  Jeru¬ 
salem.  He  was  evidently  not  satisfied  with 
himself  and  vfith  his  spiritual  condition. 
And  could  not  for  the  press — On  account  of 
the  crowd  "who  surrounded  Jesus  at  this  time. 


Because  he  was  little  of  stature — And  hence 
he  could  not  see  over  the  heads  of  the  multi¬ 
tude.  These  two  difficulties  in  the  wayre- 
mind  us  of  other  difficulties  which  were  in 
his  way.  1.  He  had  no  character  to  begin 
with;  2.  His  occupation  and  his  associa¬ 
tions  were  against  him ;  3.  His  past  sins 
and  guilt;  4.  Public  opinion.  Many  of  us 
have  to  meet  the  same  or  similar  hind¬ 
rances.  Why  are  these  hindrances  in  our 
way?  1.  To  test  our  sincerity;  2.  To  in¬ 
crease  our  faith  ;  3.  To  make  us  more  earn¬ 
est. 

4.  And  he  ran  before — Before  the  multi¬ 
tude.  This  shows  that  he  was  determined 
to  see  Jesus.  And  climbed  up  into  a  syca¬ 
more  tree — This  was  an  Egyptian  fig-tree,  a 
fig-mulberry.  This  tree  attains  the  size  of 
a  walnut,  tree.  It  has  wide-spreading  and 
lowr  branches,  and  affords  a  delightful  shade. 
It  was  planted  along  the  road  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  pf  travelers.  This  sycamore  tree  was 
probably  outside  of  the  city  of  Jericho.  By 
climbing  into  it  Zaccheus  manifested  his 
earnestness  and  his  courage.  This  fact 
suggests  to  us  that  a  man  in  earnest  will 
use  means.  The  divinely  appointed  means 
of  grace  are  helps  to  us  to  bring  us  to 
Christ,  or  to  keep  us  with  Him  and  in  Him, 
after  we  have  come  unto  Him.  There  is 
very  little  hope  for  a  man  who  despises  the 
use  of  these  means.  For  he  icas  to  pass  that 
way — It  was  expected  that  He  would  pass 
along  the  road,  leading  through  Jericho  to 
Jerusalem.  This  suggests  another  practical 
lesson.  There  are  places  and  ways,  where 
Jesus  is  in  the  habit  of  being  present,  or  of 
coming  along;  and  where  He  can  most 
likely  be  found,  as  for  instance,  in  the 
closet,  in  the  house  of  God,  at  His  holy 
altar,  in  the  meeting  of  His  people,  etc.  We 
would  not  expect  a  man  to  find  Christ  in 
the  saloons,  in  the  gambling  houses,  in 
theatres,  in  the  ways  of  sin,  or  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  wicked  men.  The  example  of 
Zaccheus  suggests  to  us  the  lesson  :  To  make 
use  of  our  present  opportunities;  for  one 
must  be  the  last.  This  was  the  last  one 
which  Zaccheus  had  to  see  Jesus.  One 
week  afterwards  Jesus  was  “  crucified,  dead 
and  buried.”  The  present  opportunity  was 
a  crisis  in  the  life  of  Zaccheus. 

5.  And  when  Jesus  came  to  the  place ,  he 
looked  up,  and  saw  him — The  act  of  Zaccheus 
had  all  the  meaning  and  force  of  an  actual 
prayer,  and  this  is  the  way  Jesus  answered 
it.  Zaccheus  was  seeking  Jesus,  and  Jesus 
was  seeking  Zaccheus.  Zaccheus  was  seek¬ 
ing  Jesus  because  Jesus  was  seeking  him. 
And  now  they  found  each  other.  When 
Jesus  seeks  sinners  and  sinners  seek  Jesus, 
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they  will  find  each  other.  And  said  unto 
him ,  Zaccheus — He  knew  him  by  name,  and 
this  shows  that  He  knew  all  about,  him. 
Moke  haste ,  and  come  down — When  Christ 
calls,  no  time  is  to  be  lost.  In  the  present 
instance,  it  was  now,  or  never;  for  Christ 
was  on  His  way  to  His  death.  For  to-day 
I  must  abide  at  thy  house — The  word  “  abide” 
implied  a  stay  of  some  time,  perhaps  over 
night.  This  is  the  only  instance  noted  in 
the  Gospel  that  Jesus  invited  Himself  to  be 
a  guest  with  another.  If  He  had  riot  in¬ 
vited  Himself,  Zaccheus  would  not  have 
been  likely  to  invite  Him  ;  for  he  would 
have  felt  himself  too  unworthy  to  do  so. 
There  is  a  “must”  running  through  the 
entire  life  of  Christ,  and  also  through  our 
lives.  “I  must”  runs  parallel  with  “I 
will,”  in  the  case  of  Christ,  both  working 
for  the  same  end. 

6.  And  he  made  haste  and  came  down — 
Obeyed  promptly.  There  is  much  in 
prompt  obedience.  There  is  always  danger 
in  delay,  and  often  loss.  The  opportunity 
may  pass  away,  never  to  return.  And  re¬ 
ceived  him  gladly,  joyfully. 

7.  And  when  they  saw  it,  they  all  murmured 
— All  censured  Him.  Saying,  That  he  was 
gone  to  be  a  guest  with  a  man  that  is  a  sinner 
— They  regarded  Zaccheus  as  a  notorious 
sinner,  and  as  an  outcast  with  whom  no 


respectable  man  would  associate.  They 
found  fault  with  Jesus,  not  because  Z  iccheus 
was  guilty  of  any  great  crimes,  but  because 
he  was  a  publican. 

8.  And  Zaccheus  stood — Stood  up  in  the 
presence  of  those  present  to  declare  his 
purpose  to  lead  a  be’ter  life.  And  said , 
Behold,  Lord,  the  half  of  my  goods  I  give  to 
the  poor — “  I  give,”  not  I  will  give.  He  did 
not  embody  his  feelings  in  a  series  of  reso¬ 
lutions  to  be  carried  out  at  some  future 
time;  but  he  acted  immediately,  on  the 
spot.  And  if  I  have  taken  anything  from 
any  man  by  false  accusation — Illegally,  un¬ 
justly.  I  restore  him  fourfold — The  Roman 
law  required  a  fourfold  restitution.  Both 
restitution  and  charity  are  good  evidences 
of  conversion. 

9.  And  Jesus  said  unto  him,  This  day  is 
salvation  come  to  this  house — Jesus  saw  a 
change  in  the  man.  Salvation  is  the  pardon 
of  sin  and  eternal  life.  Wherever  Christ 
comes  He  brings  salvation  with  Him.  His 
house  was  now  fit  to  receive  the  holiest 
guest.  What  a  blessing  one  sanctified  soul 
is  to  a  house  ! 

10.  The  Son  of  man — Jesus.  Is  come  to 
seek  and  to  save  that  which  is  lost — This  was, 
and  is,  His  mission.  This  He  said  to  justi¬ 
fy  His  visit  to  the  house  of  Zaccheus. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  AND  SUGGESTIVE. 

BY  BEY.  D.  W.  EBBERT. 


Verse  2.  Zaccheus,  which  was  the  chief' 
among  the  publicans,  and  he  was  rich. — Posi¬ 
tion  and  riches  are  sought  after  by  multi¬ 
tudes;  but  they  cannot  do  everything  for 
one.  The  fact  is,  both  are  powerless  to  assist 
to  a  Christian  consecration.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  very  many  have  found  them  obstacles. 
Many  public  officers  are  not  Christians  be¬ 
cause  of  their  positions  in  life.  But  these 
obstacles  can  be  overcome  if  people  are  de¬ 
termined.  Zaccheus  was  saved  and  so  may 
any  man  be  saved  if  he  is  willing  to  be  saved 
in  the  Divine  way. 

Verse  3.  And  he  sought  to  see  Jesus. — No 
doubt  the  fame  of  Jesus  had  spread.  The 
news  of  His  healing  and  His  words  of  sym¬ 
pathy  had  gone  out  upon  all  the  earth.  It 
requires  no  little  effort  to  go  to  Jesus.  The 
adversary,  the  devil,  puts  obstacles  in  the 
way,  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  soul  and 
Jesus  meeting  each  other.  There  is  a  work 
for  the  teacher  to  do,  to  help  the  scholar 
“to  see  Jesus.”  The  Greeks  came  to  Philip, 
and  Philip  tells  Andrew,  and  they  tell 
Jesus:  John  12:  20-23.  Jesus  answered 
how  to  see  Him,  by  pointing  to  the  cross 
and  the  Crucified.  There  is  no  other  way 
by  which  we  can  come  to  Christ  and  see 


Him.  Even  now  the  eyes  of  all  peoples  are 
turning  to  Calvary.  Let  the  cross  be  up¬ 
held,  as  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the 
wilderness,  that  the  eyes  of  all  may  behold 
the  exalted  Christ  and  live. 

Verse  4.  He  ran  before  and  climbed  up  into 
a  sycamore  tree  to  see  him,  for  he  was  to  pass 
that  way. — “Where  there  is  a  will  there’s  a 
way,”  and  where  God  works  there  will  be 
the  will  and  the  power  to  do.  If  people 
would  only  put  themselves  in  the  way  of  the 
blessing  they  would  obtain  it.  Z  iccheus 
put  himself  in  the  way  Jesus  would  go. 
The  Ethiopian  put  himself  in  the  way  of  the 
blessing  when  he  read  the  prophecy  of 
Isaiah.  The  blessing  came  by  the  mouth  of 
Philip,  whom  the  Spirit  took  from  Samaria 
for  that  purpose.  Too  often  people  want 
Jesus  to  come  to  them  in  their  way;  to  save 
them  in  their  sins,  instead  of  from  their  sins. 
The  centurion  put  himself  in  the  way  of  the 
blessing  by  almsgiving  and  prayer.  Peter 
was  taken  from  Joppa  to  be  the  bearer  of  the 
message  and  blessing  of  mercy  and  peace. 
Jesus  passes  the  way  of  our  Sunday  Schools 
and  churches;  may  his  servants  become  the 
messengers  of  good  things  to  anxious  souls. 

Verse  5.  When  Jesus  came  to  the  place,  he 
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looked  up  and  saw  him ,  and  said  unto  him, 
Zaccheus , .  .  .  to-day  I  must  abide  at  thy  house. 
Jesus  is  also  seeking  Zaccheus.  God  seeks 
the  sinner.  When  at  last  the  sinner  begins 
to  turn  to  God,  then  he  becomes  conscious 
that  God  was  seeking  him.  Salvation  is 
personal.  We  are  recognized  and  called  by 
name,  and  we  must  instantly  respond.  Jesus 
said  “To-day  I  must  abide  at  thy  house.” 
This  was  the  accepted  time  and  would  prove 
to  be  a  day  of  salvation.  Oh,  that  men 
would,  when  Jesus  stands  at  the  door  and 
knocks,  hear  His  voice,  at  once  open  unto 
Him  that  He  might  abide  in  that  heart  for¬ 
ever  ! 

Verse  6.  He  made  haste,  and  come  down 
and  received  Him  joyfully. — The  best  course 
for  any  one  to  pursue  who  would  be  saved, 
would  be  to  at  once  receive  Christ.  Why 
wait  ?  The  more  years,  the  more  sins  ;  but 
God’s  mercy  will  not  be  greater.  “The 
fool,  who,  desiring  to  cross  a  river,  lay  down 
on  its  bank  till  the  water  would  run  past, 
is  only  a  faint  emblem  of  the  sinner,  if  he 
delay.”  When  God  calls  us  we  will  know 
it,  because  we  heed  it  and  do  His  work. 

Verse  7.  When  they  saw  it,  they  all  mur¬ 
mured. — The  old  contempt  of  the  sinner’s 
Saviour  lingers  in  the  world  still.  In  one 
way  or  other  the  charge  is  repeated,  that 
Christianity  is  too  lenient  to  the  sinner,  that 
it  tends  to  discourage  the  naturally  amiable 
and  virtuous,  and  looks  too  favorably  upon 
the  vicious  and  disrej  ut  ible.  The  Man 
Christ  Jesus  does  very  readily  come  to  be 
the  guest  of  a  man  who  is  a  sinner,  and 
within  a  very  little  time  gives  full  assur¬ 
ance  of  salvation,  and  uses  him  who  had 
been  unfit  for  holy  service  to  do  His  most 
hallowed  work. — Spurgeon. 

Verse  8.  Lord,  the  half  of  my  goods  I  give 
to  the  poor. — This  publican  was  more  help¬ 
ful  to  the  poor  than  many  of  his  accusers. 
Being  a  man  of  wealth,  he  by  deeds  of  char¬ 
ity  kept  riches  under  control.  Riches  may 
be  a  stream  gladdening  every  creature  along 
its  way,  or  an  iceberg  very  imperious  m  ap¬ 
pearance,  but  awfully  cold  and  an  object  of 
dread  with  all. 

Verse  8.  If  I  have  taken  anything  ...  by 
false  accusation,  I  restore  him  fourfold. — 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  have  been 
sent  to  Washington  during  the  past  few 
years  as  “conscience  money.”  I  suppose 
money  was  sent  by  men  who  wanted  to  be 
Christians,  but  found  they  could  not  until 
they  made  restitution.  There  is  no  need  of 
our  trying  to  come  to  Christ  as  long  as  we 
keep  fraudulently  a  dollar  or  a  farthing  in 
our  possession  that  belongs  to  another.  Sup¬ 
pose  one  man  loans  another  money  on  bonds 
and  mortgage,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  mortgage  can  lie  quiet  for  several  years, 
but  as  soon  as  the  mortgage  is  given  he  com¬ 


mences  foreclosure — the  sheriff  mounts  the 
auction  block,  and  the  property  is  struck 
down  at  half-price,  and  the  mortgagee  buys 
it  in.  The  mortgagee  started  to  get  the 
property  at  half-price,  and  is  a  thief  and  a 
robber.  Until  he  makes  restitution  there  is 
no  mercy  for  him.  Suppose  you  sell  a  man 
a  handkerchief  for  silk,  telling  him  it  is  silk, 
when  it  is  part  cotton.  No  mercy  for  you 
till  you  make  restitution. — Talmage. 

Verse  10.  The  Son  of  man  is  come  to  seek 
and  save  that  which  is  lost. — Tholuck,  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  border  of  the  grave  and  looking 
back  on  the  fifty  fruitful  years  of  preaching, 
teaching  and  writing,  exclaimed,  “  I  value 
it  all  less  than  the  love  that  seeks  and  fol¬ 
lows.”  Personal  effort  for  individual  souls! 
“  This  is  a  work  of  which  the  world  knows 
little,  but  of  which  the  Lord  knows  much.” 
He  wrote  to  a  dissipated  student:  “Tho¬ 
luck  sighs;  Tholuck  prays;  but  we  will 
have  our  drink  out.”  Relying  upon  the  co¬ 
working  Spirit,  Tholuck  still  followed,  and 
the  giddy  youth  became  pastor  of  a  well- 
known  church  in  Berlin. — Bib.  Illus. 


Lesson  Points. 

Verses  1,  2.  Wealth  and  position  will 
not  satisfy  the  soul. 

Verse  3.  Those  who  seek  Jesus  sincerely 
find  Him  to  be  merciful  and  sympathetic. 

Verse  4.  The  place  to  look  for  Jesus  is 
where  he  will  be,  in  His  word,  in  His  church. 

Verse  5.  Those  who  seek  shall  be  found  of 
Him.  All  Bible  invitations  are  urgent. 
To-day  hear  His  voice.  Lose  no  time. 

Verse  6.  When  God  wills  us  to  will  we 
are  sure  to  hasten  to  respond. 

Verse  7.  Murmuring  neither  exhibits  love 
nor  disposition  to  do  anything  for  humanity 
or  Christ. 

Verse  8.  Liberal  giving  and  restitution 
are  good  evidence  of  repentance. 

Verse  9.  Jesus  will  vindicate  His  people. 
“  Who  shall  lay  anything  to  the  charge  of 
God’s  elect? ” 

Verse  10.  Let  us  earnestly  join  in  the 
search  after  the  lost.  We  may  look  for  un¬ 
expected  conversions. 


JESUS  AND  ZACCHEUS. 

1.  Seekers,  vs.  1,  4,  5,  10 ;  II.  Mutual 
Welcome,  vs.  5,  6  ;  III.  Human  Conse¬ 
cration,  v.  8 ;  IV.  Divine  Salvation, 
vs.  9,  10. 
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Lesson  XI.  Fifteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity.  Sept.  14,  1890. 


PARABLE  OF  THE  POUNDS.— Luke  19  :  11-27. 


11  And  as  they  heard  these  things,  he  added  and 
spake  a  parable,  because  he  was  nigh  to  Jerusalem, 
and  because  they  thought  that  the  kingdom  of  God 
should  immediately  appear. 

12  He  said  therefore,  A  certain  nobleman  went  into 
a  far  country  to  receive  for  himself  a  Kingdom,  and 
to  return. 

13  And  he  called  his  ten  servants,  and  delivered 
them  ten  pounds,  and  said  unto  them,  Occupy  till  I 
come. 

14  But  his  citizens  hated  him,  and  sent  a  message 
after  him,  saying,  We  will  not  have  this  man  to  reign 
over  us. 

15  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  wheu  he  was  returned, 
having  received  the  kingdom,  then  he  commanded 
these  servants  to  be  called  unto  him,  to  whom  he  had 
given  the  money,  that  he  might  know  how  much 
every  man  had  gained  by  trading. 

16  Then  came  the  first,  saying,  Lord,  thy  pound 
hath  gained  ten  pounds 

17  And  het-aid  unto  him,  Well,  thou  good  servant; 
because  thou  hast  been  faithful  in  a  very  little,  have 
thou  authority  over  ten  cities. 

18  And  the  second  came,  saying,  Lord,  thy  pound 
hath  gained  five  pounds. 

GOLDEN  TEXT. 

Unto  every  one  which  hath  shall 
be  given. — Luke  19  :  26. 


19  And  he  said  likewise  to  him,  Be  thou  also  over 
five  cities. 

20  And  another  came,  saying,  Lord,  behold,  h ere  it 
thy  p^und,  which  I  have  kept  laid  up  in  a  napkin . 

21  For  I  feared  thee,  because  thou  art  an  austere 
man  :  thou  lakest  up  that  thou  layedsi  not  down,  and 
reapest  that  thou  di  1st  not  sow. 

22  And  he  saith  unto  him,  Out  of  thine  own  mouth 
will  I  judge  thee,  thou  wicked  servant.  Thou  s  new¬ 
est  that  I  was  an  austere  man,  taking  up  that  I  laid 
not  down,  and  reaping  that  I  did  not  sow. 

23  Wherefore  then  gavest  not  thou  my  money  into 
the  bank,  that  at  my  coming  I  might  have  required 
mine  own  with  usury? 

24  And  he  said  unto  them  that  stood  by,  Take  from 
him  the  pound,  and  give  it  to  him  that  hath  ten  pounds. 

25  (And  they  said  unto  him,  Lord,  he  hath  ten 
pounds). 

26  For  I  say  unto  you,  That  unto  every  one  which 
hath  shall  be  given:  and  from  him  that  hath  not, 
even  that  he  hath  shall  t>e  taken  away  from  him. 

27  But  those  mine  enemies,  which  would  not  that  I 
should  reign  over  them,  bring  hither,  and  slay  them 
before  me. 

DAILY  READINGS. 

M  Luke  19:  11-27.  T.  Ma<t.  25:  14-30.  W.  M«tt. 
27  31-40.  Th.  Mark  13:  24-37  F  Luke  12  :  13-2i. 
8.  Luke  20:  9-16.  Su.  Matt.  24  :  42-51. 


Catechism. 

Question  25.  Since  there  is  but  one  divine  essence,  why  speakest  thou  of  Father,  Son  and  Holy 
Ghost  ? 

Answer  Because  God  hath  so  revealed  Himself  in  His  word,  that  these  three  distinct  persons 
are  the  only  true  and  eternal  God. 

Questions  on  the  Lesson. 


BY  REV.  J.  E. 

What  is  the  topic  of  this  lesson  ?  Repeat  the  Golden 
Text.  Recite  the  Catechism.  In  what  city  was  Christ 
now?  When  was  the  parable  of  our  lesson  spoken? 
11.  To  what  things  is  reference  here  bad?  Why  was 
this  parable  spoken  ?  What  did  the  people  expect? 
Why  did  they  expect  it  at  this  time  ?  What  kind  of  a 
kingdom  did  they  mean?  12.  Who  is  represented  by 
the  nobleman?  What  by  the  far  country?  Why  is  it 
called  a  far  country  ?  For  what  purpose  did  he  go  into 
the  far  country?  13.  Who  are  represented  by  his  ser¬ 
vants  ?  What  did  he  give  them  ?  How  much  is  a  pound  ? 
What  charge  did  he  give  them  ?  What  is  it  to  occupy  ? 
What  does  the  pound  represent?  14.  Who  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  citizens?  What  does  the  message  re¬ 
present?  How  was  Jesus  regarded  by  His  own  people? 
15.  Did  the  nobleman  pay  any  attention  to  the  pro¬ 
test  of  the  citizens  ?  What  proves  this  ?  What  is  meant 
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by  his  return  ?  What  did  he  do  on  his  return  ?  For 
what  purpose?  16.  What  was  the  report  of  his  first 
servant?  To  what  did  he  attribute  his  success?  17. 
How  was  he  rewarded?  Why  was  so  small  a  sum  in¬ 
trusted  to  the  servants?  18.  What  was  the  report  of 
the  second  ?  How  does  his  success  compare  with  that 
of  the  first  ?  19.  What  was  his  reward  ?  580.  What  re¬ 
port  did  the  third  make  ?  What  excuse  had  he  ?  For 
what  did  he  claim  credit  ?  What  class  of  people  does 
he  represent?  21.  How  did  he  regard  his  lord ?  33. 
How  was  he  convicted  of  unfaithfulness  ?  Of  what 
else?  33.  What  is  meant  by  bank  here?  34.  How 
was  he  punished  ?  35.  Who  protested  against  the  sen¬ 
tence  ?  36.  According  to  what  law  was  he  judged  ? 

Practical  Suggestions.— 1.  God  has  intrneted 
many  gifts  unto  us.  3.  God’s  gifts  test  our  character. 
3.  We  are  accountable  to  God  for  Hie  gifts. 


Notes  on  the  Lesson. 

Time  and  Place. — March  31,  a.d.  30;  Jericho,  at  the  house  of  Zaccheus.  11.  Heard  these 
things — What  Jesus  said  to  Zaccheua.  12.  Nobleman — Christ.  Far  county — Heaven.  13. 
Pound — $17.  Occupy — Trade.  14.  Citizens — Subjects.  20.  Napkin — A  kind  of  kerchief. 
21.  Austere — Hard,  exacting.  23.  Bank — Table  of  the  money  changer.  Usury — The  produce 
of  the  money.  26.  livery  one  which  hath — Who  improves  what  he  has.  Hath  not — 
Does  not  improve  what  God  has  given  him.  27.  Elay  them — Punish  them  with  eternal  de¬ 
struction. 
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EXPLANATION  OP  THE  LESSON. 

BY  BEY.  J.  E.  HIESTEB,  P.D. 


The  Parable  of  the  Pounds,  which  is  the 
subject  of  our  lesson  forto-day,  was  spoken, 
either  at  the  house  of  Zaccheus  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  visit  of  Jesus,  or  on  the  next 
day,  while  He  and  His  disciples  were  on 
their  way  to  Jerusalem.  The  former  was 
probably  the  case.  This  parable  must  not 
be  confounded  with  that  of  the  Talents 
which  it  resembles  in  many  respects,  but 
irom  which  it  also  differs,  as  to  the  audience, 
time,  purpose,  details,  and  circumstances. 
It  was  occasioned  by  the  prevailing  excite¬ 
ment  and  expectation,  that  Jesus  would  set 
up  His  kingdom  immediately. 

11.  And  as  they  heard  these  things — The 
conversation  which  took  place  in  the  house 
of  Zaccheus,  and  which  was  probably  over¬ 
heard  by  the  people.  He  added  and  spake 
a  parable — To  what  He  said  in  the  house. 
By  this  parable  He  designed  to  correct  their 
views  concerning  the  Messianic  kingdom. 
Because  he  was  nigh  to  Jerusalem — Less  than 
one  day’s  journey,  about  eighteen  miles 
distant  from  it.  Jerusalem  being  the  capi¬ 
tal  and  the  Holy  City,  the  people  expected 
that  it  would  be  chosen  as  the  seat  and 
centre  of  the  Messianic  reign.  And  be¬ 
cause  they  thought  that  the  kingdom  of  God 
should  immediately  appear — Several  cir¬ 
cumstances  gave  rise  to  this  expectation 
among  the  people  :  1.  It  was  well  known 
that  the  Sanhedrim  had  come  to  a  definite 
determination  to  put  Jesus  to  death,  at  the 
first  convenient  opportunity  ;  and  that  the 
only  way  to  avoid  this  was  the  setting  up  of 
the  Messianic  kingdom  against  the  Roman 
usurpation, and  thus  enlist  the  Jewish  rulers; 
2.  By  misunderstanding  the  sayings  of 
Jesus,  the  impression  was  made,  both 
among  the  disciples  and  the  people,  that  a 
new  temporal  kingdom  was  near  at  hand, 
and  that  His  going  to  Jerusalem  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  it ;  3.  The  whole  bearing 
of  Jesus  in  and  about  Jericho  seemed  to 
indicate  that  some  great  crisis  in  His  life 
was  at  hand. 

12.  He  said  therefore — To  reveal  to  them 
the  true  state  of  things.  A  certain  noble¬ 
man — A  man  of  high  rank,  one  of  royal  de¬ 
scent.  The  nobleman  represents  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God.  Went  into  a  far  country — 
This  represents  heaven,  whither  Jesus  went 
after  His  death  and  resurrection,  and  where 
He  will  remain  until  His  second  coming. 
Heaven  is  called  a  far  country,  because 
physically  it  seems  to  be  far  away,  and  we 
know  that  morally  it  is  far  away.  To  receive 
for  himself  a  kingdom — To  receive  authority 
to  reign.  And  to  return — To  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  it  and  establish  it.  In  the  going  and 
coming  of  the  nobleman,  allusion  is  made 


to  political  events  in  the  Holy  Land,  which 
were  well  known  to  the  people. 

13.  And  he  called  his  ten  servants — Ten  out 
of  a  large  number.  They  represent  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Christ,  and  especially  the  leaders 
of  God’s  people.  And  delivered  them  ten 
pounds — One  to  each.  The  pound  was 
worth  about  $17,  and  represents  all  gifts 
intrusted  to  us,  with  which  we  are  to  do 
good,  and  for  which  we  are  held  account¬ 
able  to  God,  salvation,  the  Holy  Spirit  the 
means  of  grace,  the  Bible,  the  sacraments, 
privileges,  opportunities,  talents,  time, 
money,  etc.  Occupy  till  I  come — Trade 
until  I  shall  return.  It  is  our  duty  to  make 
the  best  possible  use  of  God’s  intrusted 
gilts. 

14.  But  his  citizens — By  the  word  citizens 
are  represented  all  the  enemies  of  Jesus, 
and  especially  the  hostile  Jews.  Hated 
him—  Because  His  goodness  interfered  with 
their  sins.  And  sent  a  message  after  him — 
The  message  represents  every  persecution 
of  His  servants,  and  all  wrongs  done  to 
His  people,  for  His  sake.  We  will  not  have 
this  man  to  rule  over  us — By  this,  Jesus  de¬ 
signed  to  say,  that  the  Jews  would  reject 
Him,  their  Messiah.  This  was  literally 
fulfilled  at  His  crucifixion.  The  world 
still  says,  “We  will  not  have  this  man  to 
rule  over  us.”  The  wicked  want  to  have 
their  own  way  and  will. 

15.  And  it  came  to  pass  when  he  was  re¬ 

turned,  having  received  the  kingdom — Alter 
He  had  received  royal  authority,  He  re¬ 
turned  in  the  face  of  their  protest  and  re¬ 
bellion.  Then  he  commanded  these  servants 
to  be  called  unto  him  .  .  .  that  he  might 

know  how  much  every  man  had  gained  by 
trading — To  give  an  account  of  their  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure  in  trade.  This  denotes  that 
all  must  give  an  account  of  all  that  God 
has  intrusted  to  them. 

16.  Then  came  the  first,  saying,  Lord,  thy 
pound  hath  gained  ten  pounds — The  result 
is  a  proof  of  his  fidelity  and  energy.  He 
did  not  claim  any  credit  for  his  skill,  but 
he  attributed  his  success  to  his  lord’s  money 
— thy  pound.  This  shows  that,  if  we  are 
diligent,  we  will  be  successful  in  the  Lord’s 
work,  and  that  our  success  is  to  be  attribu¬ 
table  to  the  divine  gifts. 

17.  And  he  said  unto  him,  Well  thou  good 
servant — This  expresses  God’s  commenda¬ 
tion  for  faithfulness  in  His  service.  Because 
thou  hast  been  faithful  in  a  very  little — The 
pound  was  a  small  sum  ($17)  to  test  the 
faithfulness  of  the  servants.  Faithfulness 
must  begin  in  little  things.  Have  thou 
authority  over  ten  cities — The  reward  for 
faithfulness  is  twofold  :  1.  Promotion  from 
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being  a  servant  to  being  a  ruler  ;  2.  An  en¬ 
larged  sphere  of  usefulness — ruler  over  ten 
cities.  There  are  no  doubt,  in  the  kingdom 
of  God,  promotions  to  higher  positions  and 
larger  spheres,  which  depend  on  tried  faith¬ 
fulness. 

18.  And  the  second  came  saying,  Lord,  thy 
pound  hath  gained  five  pounds — The  result 
was  only  one-half  the  success  of  that  of  the 
first  servant.  He,  too,  attributed  his  suc¬ 
cess  to  his  lord’s  money.  And  this  was 
right;  for  without  that  pound,  there  would 
have  been  no  success,  because  he  would 
have  had  no  capital  to  begin  with. 

19.  And  he  said  likewise  to  him,  Be 
thou  also  over  five  cities — Although  only  half 
as  successful  as  the  first  servant,  he  had  his 
lord’s  approval,  and  was  rewarded  for  his 
fidelity,  according  to  his  success. 

20.  And  another  came  saying,  Lord,  behold 
here  is  thy  pound — He  claimed  credit  for 
honesty,  for  not  losing,  squandering  or 
stealing  the  pound,  and  for  returning  it 
safely  to  his  master.  This  servant  repre¬ 
sents  the  idle  and  the  inactive  in  the 
Church,  who  claim  that  they  are  free  from 
outbreaking  sins,  and  so  they  are ;  but  they 
are  also  free  from  outbreaking  good.  The 
difference  between  sins  of  omission  and  sins 
of  commission  is  not  so  great  as  is  some¬ 
times  supposed. 

21.  For  I feared  thee — Because  he  did  not 
love  him.  “  Love  casteth  out  fear.”  Be¬ 


cause  thou  art  an  austere  man — Exacting  and 
unreasonable.  Thou  takest  up,  etc. — The 
abundant  reward  of  the  faithful  servants 
prove  the  charge  to  be  false.  Because  men 
misapprehend  God's  character,  they  mis¬ 
understand  all  His  acts  and  ways.  They 
regard  Him  as  a  tyrant,  whereas  He  is  a 
Father  to  H's  children. 

22.  Out  of  thine  own  mouth  will  I  judge 
thee — By  thine  own  statement  I  will  convict 
thee.  Thou  wicked  servant — The  unjust  ac¬ 
cusation  grew  out  of  his  wickedness.  .Thou 
knewest,  etc. — The  slothful  servant’s  state¬ 
ment  is  the  ground  of  his  condemnation. 

23.  Wherefore  gavest  not  thou  my  money 
into  the  bank — To  the  money  changers.  If 
he  had  placed  it  into  their  hands  to  his 
master’s  credit,  his  responsibility  would 
have  ceased  ;  it  would  have  been  safe  ;  and 
it  would  have  borne  interest.  Usury — in¬ 
terest. 

24.  Take  from  him  the  pound,  etc. — By 
not  using  gifts,  they  are  taken  from  us  and 
are  given  to  those  who  will,  and  can,  make 
use  of  them. 

25.  And  they  said  .  .  .  L,ord,  he  has 

ten  pounds — The  protest  comes  from  the 
by-standers. 

26.  Every  one  which  hath — Acquired  by 
use.  Hath  not — By  disuse. 

27.  But  those  mine  enemies,  etc. — Who  re¬ 
jected  Him.  Slay  them — Destroy  them. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  AND  SUGGESTIVE. 

BY  BEY.  D.  W.  EBBEKT. 


Verse  11.  He  added  and  spake  a  parable,  . 
.  .  because  they  thought  that  the  kingdom  of 
God  should  immediately  appear.  The  ex¬ 
travagant  expectations  of  people  have  often 
led  to  unbelief  in  Christ  and  the  dishonor 
of  His  name.  Dr.  W.  M.  Taylor  says,  “And 
in  these  days,  when  so  much  that  is  utterly 
unwarranted  is  said  regarding  answers  to 
prayer,  it  is  well  that  this  truth  be  kept  in 
mind  by  all ;  for  I  greatly  fear  that  the  ex¬ 
aggerated  assertions  that  are  made  by  many, 
in  regard  to  healing  by  prayer,  and  so-called 
faith  cures,  will  yet  be  responsible  for  an 
amount  of  infidelity  that  will  startle  the 
apostles  of  this  anomaly.  Be  sure  that  what 
you  believe  as  the  doctrine  of  Christ  is  that 
which  He  really  taught,  especially  in  regard 
to  His  second  coming ;  neither  attempt  to 
fix  the  time  or  prescribe  its  manner,  for 
neither  of  those  has  He  thought  proper  to 
reveal.” 

12.  A  certain  nobleman — The  parable  is 
based  on  a  bit  of  local  history.  Archelaus 
went  to  Home  to  receive  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  with  the  official  confirmation  of  his 
father’s  will.  There  followed  him  fifty  Jews 


wrho  protested ;  but  Archelaus  was  success¬ 
ful  and  on  his  return  rewarded  with  public 
office  those  who  were  faithful  to  him.  The 
“nobleman”  in  the  parable  represents  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ;  “the  far  country”  is 
heaven,  whither  Christ  has  gone  to  awrait 
the  consummation  of  His  kingdom. 

13.  He  called  his  ten  servants  and  delivered 
unto  them  ten  pounds,  and  said,  .  .  .  Occupy 
till  I  come — The  pound  is  the  common  privi¬ 
lege  of  the  gospel,  or  the  common  salvation. 
“The  end  contemplated,”  Bruce  says,  “is 
not  money-making,  but  character-building, 
the  development  in  His  servants  of  a  hardi¬ 
hood  of  temper  and  a  firmness  of  will  which 
can  be  turned  to  good  account,  when  the  ob¬ 
scure  traders  shall  have  been  transformed 
into  distinguished  rulers.”  The  gospel  is  a 
common  gift  to  all.  It  is  the  possession  of 
all.  In  proportion  to  the  use  one  makes  of 
it  is  the  character  developed. 

14.  His  citizens  hated  him,  and  sent  a  mes¬ 
sage  We  will  not  have  this  man  to  reign  over  us 
— The  gospel  has  been  opposed,  is  now  op¬ 
posed  and  will  be  opposed  until  the  King 
shall  come.  In  the  early  days  of  the  church 
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the  Jews  sought  to  strangle  it;  at  the  Re¬ 
formation  the  Romanists  tried  to  chain  and 
burn  it ;  and  now  it  is  subject  to  critical  and 
skeptical  attacks.  But  the  gospel  is  con¬ 
quering  and  will  conquer  until  all  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  our  Lord  shall  be  put  under  His  feet. 

15.  When  he  was  returned ,  having  received 
his  kingdom — Jesus  will  come,  and  no  oppo¬ 
sition  can  prevent  His  return.  “He  that 
shall  come  will  come  and  will  not  tarry.” 
Heb.  10 :  27.  When  He  comes  it  will  be  to 
judge  His  servants  and  His  enemies.  It  is 
most  fitting  that  he  should  be  Judge,  “by 
whom,  for  whom  and  to  whom  are  all  things.” 
In  righteousness  shall  He  judge  according 
to  the  deserts  and  qualifying  conditions  of 
every  one’s  life  and  character. 

16.  Then  came  the  first ,  saying ,  Lord ,  thy 
pound  hath  gained  ten  pounds — The  more  one 
grows  in  grace  by  the  gospel,  the  more  graces 
he  will  have  added  to  him.  The  law  of  in¬ 
crease  is  to  live  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  re¬ 
flecting  upon  the  wonderful  faithfulness  of 
God ;  and  then  do  some  act  of  faith,  doing 
it  for  Christ.  The  word  of  Christ  must 
dwell  richly  in  us  if  we  can  say:  “I  have 
more  understanding  than  all  my  teachers, 
for  Thv  testimonies  are  my  mediation.” 

17.  Well,  thou  good  servant ,  because  thou  hast 
been  faithful  in  a  very  little ,  have  thou  author¬ 
ity  over  ten  cities — This  servant  was  evidently 
careful  to  exercise  himself  to  keep  a  con¬ 
science  void  of  offence  toward  God  and  to¬ 
ward  men  ;  seeing  to  it  that  there  was  being 
added  to  his  character  all  the  gospel  graces. 

“  Strive,  man,  to  win  that  glory  ; 

Toil,  man,  to  gain  that  light ; 

Send  hope  before  to  grasp  it, 

Till  hope  be  lost  in  sight.” 

Such  servants  will  give  diligence  to  make 
their  “calling  and  election  sure;  for  if  ye 
do  these  things,  ye  shall  never  fail,  for  so  an 
entrance  shall  be  ministered  unto  you 
abundantly  into  the  everlasting  kingdom  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.”  2 
Peter  1 :  10-11.  Just  what  that  rulership 
which  these  servants  may  have  is,  we  do  not 
know ;  but  we  are  told  that  the  degree  of  the 
reward  will  be  according  to  the  fidelity  of  the 
disciple  in  this  life  in  the  diligent  use  of  the 
“exceeding  great  and  precious  promises; 
that  by  these  ye  might  become  partakers  of 
the  divine  nature.” 

18-19.  The  second  .  .  .  Lord ,  thy  pound 
hath  gained  five  pounds  ...  Be  thou  also 
over  five  cities — We  may  be  real  servants,  but 
be  less  ardent  than  others,  less  active.  The 
results  are  not  according  to  mental  ability, 
but  to  spiritual  activity.  Evidently  this 
disciple  had  not  fully  forgotten  the  “  behind 
things”  in  order  to  zealously  press  towards 
the  “forward  things”  of  the  gospel.  There 
are  those  who  will  be  saved  “yet  so  as  by 
fire,”  but  if  their  work  be  burned  they  shall 


suffer  loss,  for  “every  one  shall  receive  his 
own  reward,  according  to  his  own  labor.”  1 
Cor.  3 :  7-11. 

20-21.  Lord ,  here  is  thy  pound,  .  .  .  kept 
...  in  a  napkin,  for  I feared  thee — He  stands 
as  the  representative  of  the  great  multitude 
of  hearers  of  the  gospel,  who  simply  do 
nothing  whatever  about  it.  They  do  not 
oppose  it ;  they  do  not  laugh  at  it ;  they  do 
not  argue  against  it;  their  worst  enemies 
would  not  call  them  immoral ;  but  they 
“  neglect  the  great  salvation,”  and  think  that 
because,  as  they  phrase  it,  they  have  done 
no  harm  they  are  in  no  danger. — W.  M. 
Taylor,  D.D.  An  Eastern  story  tells  of  a 
merchant  who  gave  each  of  two  friends  a 
sack  of  grain  to  keep  till  he  would  call  for 
it.  After  many  years  he  called  for  and 
claimed  his  own.  One  led  him  to  a  field  of 
waving  grain  and  said,  “This  is  all  yours.” 
The  other  took  him  to  the  granary  and 
pointed  out  to  him  as  his  a  rotten  sack-full 
of  wasted  grain. 

27.  Mine  enemies  .  .  .  bring  .  .  .  slay — 
These  would  avow  that  they  are  not  hypo¬ 
crites.  They  rejoiced  in  free  thought  and 
gloried  in  open  blasphemy  and  positive  de¬ 
fiance  of  the  Lord.  Their  end  is  portrayed 
by  Paul  in  2  Thess.  1:  8-10:  “They  that 
obey  not  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
shail  be  punished  with  everlasting  destruc¬ 
tion  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  from 
the  glory  of  His  power ;  when  he  shall  come 
to  be  glorified  in  His  saints.” 


Lesson  Points. 

Verse  11.  The  kingdom  of  God  will  come, 
but  we  know  not  the  time. 

12,  13.  The  Lord  Jesus  will  return  with 
that  kingdom  secured.  In  the  meantime 
let  us  diligently  use  the  gospel. 

14.  The  wicked  try  to  prevent  Christ’s 
reign,  but  their  efforts  will  not  succeed. 

15.  The  second  coming  of  Je*us  will  be 
the  time  when  all  shall  render  an  account. 

16-20.  The  use  we  make  of  the  gospel  in 
forming  character  will  determine  our  reward. 
It  may  be  that  of  2  Peter  1 :  1-11  or  that  of 
1  Cor.  3:  12-15. 

21-26.  The  question  of  that  day  turns 
upon  our  loving  God  and  obeying  His  gos¬ 
pel.  We  must  use  the  gospel.  It  cannot  be 
ignored  or  unused  without  suffering  loss. 

27.  Enmity  cannot  succeed.  “Kiss  the 
Son  lest  He  be  angry.” 


PARABLE  OF  THE  POUNDS. 

I.  Second  Coming  of  Christ,  v.  11. 

II.  Christ  and  His  Kingdom,  vs.  12-15. 

III.  The  Gospel  a  Trust,  v.  13. 

IV.  Gospel  Rewards,  vs.  16-19. 

V.  Punishments,  vs.  20-27. 
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Lesson  XII.  Sixteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity.  Sept.  21, 1890. 


JESUS  ENTERING  JERU SALEM.— Luke  19 :  37-48. 


37  And  when  he  was  come  nigh,  even  now  at  the 
descent  of  the  mount  of  Olives,  the  whole  multitude 
of  the  di.-ci pies  began  to  rejoice  and  praise  God  with 
a  loud  voice  for  all  the  mighty  works  that  they  had 
seen ; 

38  Saying,  Blessed  be  the  King  that  cometh  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  :  peace  in  neaven,  and  glory  in  the 
highest. 

39  And  some  of  the  Pharisees  from  among  the  mul¬ 
titude  said  unto  him,  Master,  rebuke  thy  disciples. 

40  And  he  answered  and  said  unto  them,  I  tell  you 
that,  if  these  should  hold  their  peace,  the  stones 
would  immediately  cry  out. 

41  And  when  he  was  come  near,  he  beheld  the  city, 
and  wept  over  it. 

42  Saying,  If  thou  hadst  known,  even  thou,  at  least 
in  this  thy  day,  the  things  which  belong  unto  thy 
peace  1  but  now  they  are  hid  from  thine  eyes. 

GOLDEN  TEXT. 

Blessed  be  the  king  that  cometh 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord.— Luke  19 :  38. 


43  For  the  days  shall  come  upon  thee,  that  thine 
enemies  shall  cast  a  trench  about  thee,  and  compass 
thee  round,  and  keep  thee  in  on  every  side. 

44  And  shall  lay  thee  even  with  the  ground,  and 
thy  children  within  thee  ;  and  they  shall  not  leave 
in  thee  one  stone  upon  another  ;  because  thou  knew- 
est  not  the  time  of  thy  visitation. 

45  And  he  went  into  the  temple,  and  began  to  cast 
out  them  that  sold  therein,  ana  them  that  bought; 

46  Saying  unto  them,  It  is  written,  My  house  is  the 
house  of  prayer ;  but  ye  have  made  it  a  den  of 
thieves. 

47  And  he  taught  daily  in  the  temple.  But  the 
chief  priests  and  the  scribes  and  the  chief  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  sought  to  destroy  him. 

48  And  could  not  find  what  they  might  do:  for  all 
the  people  were  very  attentive  to  hear  him. 

DAILY  READINGS. 

M.  Luke  19:  37-48.  T.  Matt.  21  :  1-16.  W.  John 
12  :  12-19.  Th.  Mark  11 :  1-11.  P.  Ps.  118  :  19-29. 
S.  Mark  13:  14-23.  8u.  Matt.  24:  1-8. 


Catechism. 


Question  26.  What  believest  thou  when  thou  sayest,  “  I  believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty, 
maker  of  Heaven  and  Earth  ?  ” 

Answer.  That  the  eternal  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (who  of  nothing  made  heaven  and 
earth,  with  all  that  is  in  them,  who  likewise  upholds  and  governs  the  same  by  His  eternal  coun¬ 
sel  and  providence)  is  for  the  sake  of  Christ  His  Son,  my  God  and  my  Father ;  on  whom  I  rely 
so  entirely,  that  I  have  no  doubt  but  He  will  provide  me  with  all  things  necessary  for  soul  and 
body  :  and  further,  that  He  will  make  whatever  evils  He  sends  upon  me  in  this  valley  of  tears 
turn  out  to  my  advantage ;  for  He  is  able  to  do  it,  being  Almighty  God,  and  willing,  being  a 
faithful  Father. 


Questions  on  the  Lesson 

BY  BEV.  J.  E. 


What  is  the  topic  of  the  lesson  ?  Repeat  the  Golden 
Text.  Recite  the  Catechism.  When  Jesus  left  Jericho 
wh*  re  did  He  go?  At  what  \  lace  did  He  stop  on  the 
way?  Wnen  did  He  arrive  at  Bethany?  When  did 
His  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem  take  place? 
What  is  tnis  Sunday  called?  37.  From  what  place 
did  l he  procession  start?  Over  what  mountain  did  it 
pass?  What  did  Christ’s  followers  do  as  they  de¬ 
scended  Mount  Olivet  ?  For  what  did  they  praise 
God  ?  38.  What  king  is  meant  here  ?  Did  the  peo¬ 
ple  think  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah?  What  does 
“in  the  name  of  the  Lord  ”  mean  ?  What  is  meant 
“by  glory  in  the  highest?”  Was  this  mere  excite¬ 
ment,  or  was  it  worship  ?  Is  there  danger  in  relig¬ 
ious  enthusiasm  ?  What  was  the  signification  of 
Christ’s  triumphal  entry?  39.  Who  found  fault 
with  Christ’s  followers?  Why?  What  new  departure 
on  the  part  of  Christ  is  noticeable  here  ?  41.  What 


HIESTEB,  D.D. 

did  Jesus  do  when  near  unto  the  city  ?  How  did  He 
weep?  Why  did  He  weep?  What  did  He  9ee  im¬ 
pending  over  the  city  ?  454.  Why  did  Jerusalem  not 
know  the  time  of  its  visitation  ?  Wnat  is  meant  by 
time  of  visitation?  Was  it  responsible  for  its  ignor¬ 
ance?  What  things  belonged  unto  its  peace?  43. 
Did  these  predictions  come  to  pass  ?  When?  What 
is  a  trench?  How  was  Jerusalem  compassed  round? 
What  was  the  object  of  this?  44.  What  is  meant  by 
this  prediction  ?  45.  Where  did  Jesus  go  next  day? 
What  did  He  do  there  ?  Why  were  things  sold  in  the 
temple?  46.  What  was  the  temple  designed  to  be  ? 
How  was  it  desecrated?  47.  What  did  the  chief 
priests  plot  to  do  ?  48.  Why  were  they  so  cautioas  ? 
Practical  Suggestion* — 1.  It  is  important  to  make 
proper  use  of  our  time  of  probation.  54.  Our  future 
depends  on  our  acts  in  the  crises  of  life.  3.  Men 
are  responsible  for  judicial  blindness. 


Notes  on  the  Lesson. 

Time  and  Place. — 37.  Mount  of  Olives — About  a  mile  east  of  Jerusalem.  38.  In  the 
name  of  the  Lord — Whom  the  Lord  had  sent.  39.  Master — Teacher.  41.  Come  near— 
to  Jerusalem.  42.  This  thy  day — Time  of  grace.  43.  The  days  shall  come — Did  come, 
a.d.  70.  44.  Thy  children — The  inhabitants.  46.  Cast  out — Drove  out.  46.  Den  of 
thieves — On  account  of 'the  cheating. 47.  Chief  prlestB — The  heads.  48.  Sought — Had 
agreed. 
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EXPLANATION  OP  THE  LESSON. 

BY  BEY.  J.  E.  HIESTER,  D.D. 


After  His  visit  to  the  house  of  Zaccheus, 
Jems  and  His  disciples  left  Jericho,  followed 
by  a  numerous  retinue  of  Galilean  and  Per- 
ean  pilgrims,  who  were  on  their  way  to  the 
Feast  of  the  Passover  at  Jerusalem.  Jesus 
arrived  at  Bethany  on  Friday,  March  31, 
a.d.  30,  one  week  before  the  Passover.  There 
He  spent  Saturday,  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  in 
the  home  of  Martha  and  Mary  and  of  Laz¬ 
arus.  In  the  evening,  after  the  Sabbath 
was  past,  he  attended  a  feast,  where  Mary 
anointed  Him.  On  Sunday,  April  2,  He 
held  his  triumphant  entry  into  Jerusalem. 
This  Sunday  is  called  Palm  Sunday. 

37.  And  when  he  was  come  nigh — Nigh 
to  Jerusalem.  Even  now  at  the  descent  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives — Just  over  the  summit 
where  the  mountain  sloped  toward  Jerus¬ 
alem,  at  a  point  where  the  city  and  its  tem¬ 
ple  burst  upon  the  view  in  all  their  glory. 
The  procession  had  been  winding  around 
the  spurs  of  Olivet  ever  since  they  left  Beth¬ 
any.  The  whole  multitude  of  the  disciples — 
Crowd  of  pilgrims  from  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Began  to  rejoice  andpraise  God  with 
aloudvoice — By  chanting  a  part  of  the  great 
Hallel,  Pss.  113-118.  For  all  the  mighty  works 
that  they  had  seen — The  miracles  which  they 
had  witnessed,  such  as  the  raising  of  Laza¬ 
rus,  the  healing  of  the  blind  Bartimeus,  and 
the  many  wrought  throughout  Galilee  and 
Perea. 

38,.  Saying,  Blessed  be  the  king  that  cometh  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord — King,  here,  is  but  an¬ 
other  name  for  Messiah.  The  Lord  is  Je¬ 
hovah.  Coming  in  the  name  of  the  Lord — By 
the  Lord’s  authority,  as  His  representative, 
fulfilling  the  prophecies  that  preceded  His 
coming  vears  and  ages  before.  Peace  in 
heaven — The  sense  is  that  Christ’s  reign  on 
earth  would  make  itself  felt  in  heaven. 
And  glory  in  the  highest — May  mean:  1,  In 
the  highest  strain  ;  2,  In  the  highest  heav¬ 
ens  ;  3,  In  the  highest  degree.  Surely  the 
scheme  of  redemption  is  worthy  of  the  high¬ 
est  praise  of  which  intelligent  and  moral 
beings  are  capable.  Some  have  regarded 
this  outburst  of  joy  and  praise  as  mere  noise, 
enthusiasm  and  excitement  by  which  these 
ilgrims  and  disciples  were  carried  away; 
ut  that  there  was  worship  in  all  this  even 
the  Pharisees  were  forced  to  admit,  for  they 
interfered.  The  real  meaning  of  this  tri¬ 
umphal  procession  was  that  Jesus  is  King, 
that  His  kingdom  was  near  at  hand,  and 
that  it  would  triumph  in  the  immediate,  as 
well  as  in  the  far  distant,  future.  His  ad¬ 
vance  through  ages  and  nations  resembles 
His  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem  ;  it  is  a 
peaceable  advance,  taking  possession  of  men 
and  things  by  the  power  of  truth. 


39.  And  some  of  the  Pharisees  from,  among 
the  multitude  said  unto  him — It  seems  that 
some  of  the  Pharisees  had  mingled  with  the 
crowd.  Master — Teacher.  Rebuke  thy  dis¬ 
ciples — In  their  eyes  our  Lord  was  nothing 
more  than  a  Rabbi  in  Israel,  who  was  rid¬ 
ing  on  an  ass  into  the  city,  and  who  had  it 
in  His  power  to  restrain  His  followers  from 
using  songs  and  language  in  praise  of  Him, 
which  had  always  been  regarded  as  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  Messiah  only. 

40.  And  he  answered  and  said  .  .  .  if  these 
should  hold  their  peace,  the  stones  would  im¬ 
mediately  cry  out — The  time  had  come  for 
proclaiming  His  Messiahship,  which  could 
be  no  longer  repressed;  if  human  tongues 
and  human  hearts  were  to  be  silenced,  the 
inanimate  creation  would  have  to  speak. 
Here  was  a  new  departure  in  the  life  ot 
Christ.  Hitherto  He  avoided  and  sup¬ 
pressed  all  demonstrations  of  this  kind,  and 
guarded  against  any  and  everything  that 
might  lead  thereto.  But  now  He  not  only 
permitted  these  Messianic  demonstrations, 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  but  even  seemed 
to  sanction  them.  Surely  this  was  signifi¬ 
cant. 

41.  And  when  he  was  come  near — Near  to 
Jerusalem,  on  the  brow  of  the  Mount  ot 
Olives.  The  path  descended  the  mountain 
obliquely.  He  beheld  the  city — Saw  not  only 
the  city,  but  also  the  fearful  doom  hanging 
over  it.  And  wept  over  it — Not  merely  shed 
silent  tears,  as  on  another  occasion,  but  wept 
aloud.  Jesus  was  not  given  to  weeping 
much,  or  often,  but  only  on  rare  occasions. 
He  could  be  cast  out  of  a  city,  could  foretell 
His  own  death,  could  bear  the  traitor’s  kiss, 
could  be  scourged,  could  be  nailed  to  the 
cross  and  endure  its  horrors  for  six  hours, 
without  shedding  a  tear.  For  Himself  He 
did  not  weep,  but  for  the  city  which  He 
loved. 

42.  If  thou  hadst  known — If  only  thou 
hadst  understood  and  realized.  Even  thou 
— Which  hast  been  so  highly  favored,  and 
which  mightest  be  whatno  other  city  in  the 
whole  world  is,  a  source  of  blessing  to  all 
nations.  At  least  in  this  thy  day — When 
the  best  and  the  last  opportunity  had  come, 
which  would  render  the  decision  final.  Je¬ 
rusalem’s  opportunities,  her  time  of  grace 
and  probation,  are  compared  to  a  single  day, 
because  like  a  day,  it  was  short,  had  an  end, 
and  never  returned.  Jerusalem,  like  many 
individual  persons,  did  not  consider  the 
consequences  of  her  conduct.  The  things 
which  belong  unto  thy  peace — The  things  nec¬ 
essary  to  insure  continued  prosperity  and 
salvation  to  the  city,  which  consisted  in  rec¬ 
ognizing  and  receiving  the  Messiah.  But 
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now  they  are  hid  from  thine  eyes — Jerusalem 
bad,  through  a  long  course  of  sin  and  guilt, 
reached  a  state  of  judicial  blindness,  which 
consists  in  being  unable  to  see,  and  is 
brought  on  by  unwillingness  to  see. 

43.  For  the  days  shall  come — They  came 
forty  years  after  the  prediction.  That  thine 
enemies  shall  cast  a  trench  about  thee — A  pal¬ 
isade  of  stakes  filled  in  with  earth  and 
branches,  and  strengthened  by  a  trench  be¬ 
hind,  which  sheltered  the  besiegers.  This 
was  liter  ally  fulfilled  in  theterrible  siege  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  Roman  army  commanded 
by  Titus.  It  is  said  that  3,000,000  of  Jews 
were  crowded  into  the  city  during  the  siege. 
And  compass  thee  round ,  and  keep  thee  in  on 
every  side — This  was  fulfilled  to  the  very 
letter.  Titus,  the  Roman  general,  built  a 
a  wall  around  the  city  in  three  days,  which 
was  five  miles  long.  Thus  the  Jews  were 
completely  shut  in.  The  object  of  this  was  to 
starve  them  into  surrender  and  submission. 

44.  And  shall  lay  thee  even  with  the  ground 
— Level  the  walls  and  the  houses  wuth  the 
ground.  And  thy  children  within  thee — The 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem.  To  dash  them  to 
the  ground  means  to  slay  them.  And  they 
shall  not  leave  within  thee  one  stone  upon  an¬ 
other — The  expression  means  that  Jerusa¬ 
lem’s  destruction  should  be  complete.  Not 
only  were  the  walls,  the  houses  and  the 
temple  destroyed,  but  also  1,100,000  citizens 


perished,  and  97,000  were  taken  prisoners. 
It  was  the  purpose  of  Titus  to  spare  the 
temple,  but  his  infuriated  soldiers  set  it  on 
fire,  contrary  to  his  order,  and  burned  it. 
Because  thou  knewest  not  the  time  of  thy  mer¬ 
ciful  visitation — The  time  when  the  Saviour 
was  present,  when  salvation  was  ottered  to 
them  and  they  had  an  opportunity  to  re¬ 
pent. 

45.  And  went  into  the  temple — This  was  the 
next  day.  And  began  to  cast  out — Drive  out. 
Them  that  sold  therein — There  was  a  market 
in  the  temple  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
pilgrims. 

46.  Saying  unto  them  .  .  .  My  house  is  the 
house  of  prayer — It  was  designed  and  set 
apart  to  be  a  house  of  worship.  But  ye  have 
made  it  a  den  of  thieves — The  traffickers 
robbed  God  of  the  reverence  due  Him,  and 
cheated  those  who  traded  with  them. 

47.  And  he  taught  daily  in  the  temple — The 
last  two  days  of  his  public  ministry.  And 
the  chief  priests,  etc. — The  heads  of  toe  twen¬ 
ty-four  courses  of  priests.  Sought  to  destroy 
him — To  slay  Him.  The  choice  was  be¬ 
tween  killing  Him,  or  a  religious  revolu¬ 
tion. 

48.  And  could  not  find  what  they  might  do 
— They  moved  cautiously.  For  all  the  peo¬ 
ple — The  masses,  the  common  people.  Were 
very  attentive  to  hear  him — Crowded  round 
Him,  in  order  to  hear  every  word. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  AND  SUGGESTIVE. 

BY  REV.  D.  W.  EBBERT. 


Verse  37.  The  whole  multitude  of  the  dis¬ 
ciples  began  to  rejoice  and  praise  God  with  a 
loud  voice  for  all  the  mighty  works  they  had 
seen.  The  praises  of  God  have  been  sung 
in  all  ages,  because  of  His  gracious  dealing 
writh  people,  in  foretelling  the  Messiah. 
Abraham  rejoiced  when  he  beheld  in  pro¬ 
phetic  vision  the  day  of  Christ.  (John  8  : 
56.)  Jacob,  waiting  for  salvation,  sang  of 
the  coming  Shiloh.  (Gen.  49:  10,  18.) 
Moses  spake  of  the  Prophet  the  Lord  would 
raise  up  unto  It-rael  to  whom  they  should 
hearken.  (Deut.  18:  15.)  David  died  ex- 
ultingly  declaring,  “Blessed  be  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel  from  everlasting  and  to  ever¬ 
lasting.  Let  the  whole  earth  be  filled  with 
His  glory.  Amen  and  Amen.”  (Ps.  41  :  13.) 
The  angels  sang  at  His  birth,  and  amidi  the 
eternal  glory  t^e  voice  of  praise  continues 
forever. 

Verse  38.  Blessed  be  the  king  that  cometh 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Peace  in  heaven 
and  glory  in  the  highest.  Jesus  proclaimed 
His  sovereignty,  not  by  pomp,  pageantry 
and  outward  triumph,  but  in  extreme  sim¬ 


plicity,  as  He  would  rule  by  love  in  the 
hearts  of  people.  Yet  there  is  an  hour 
coming  when  Christ  shall  be  acknowledged 
King  by  all  the  host  celestial  and  terrestrial. 
The  everlasting  joy  of  the  Newr  Jerusalem 
will  far  exceed  the  transient  enthusiasm  of 
His  entry  into  the  earthly  sacred  city. 
Again  these  words  of  song  are  prophetic  of 
His  coming  sufferings  and  death  in  hinting 
about  “  peace  in  heaven.”  We  are  reminded 
of  the  words  of  Paul  to  the  Colossians,  1 : 
19,  20 — “For  it  was  the  good  pleasure  of  the 
Father  that  in  Him  should  all  fulness  dwell ; 
and  through  Him  to  reconcile  all  things  to 
Himself,  having  made  peace  through  the 
blood  of  His  cross ;  through  Him,  I  sav, 
whether  things  upon  the  earth,  or  things  in 
the  heavens.”  (Rev.  Ver.) 

Master,  rebuke  thy  disciples.  An  enthusi¬ 
astic-  service  is  fearfully  grating  on  “con¬ 
servative”  ears.  A  singing  church  will  be 
an  attractive  church,  and  will  do  most 
effective  work.  Let  us  make  melody  in 
the  heart,  singing  psalms  and  hymns  and 
spiritual  songs. 
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Verse  40.  I  tell  you  that ,  if  these  should 
hold  their  peace  the  stones  would  immediately 
cry  out.  What  could  the  stones  say  ?  They 
could  extol  the  wisdom  and  power  of  their 
Maker.  They  could  tell  of  the  Ancient  of 
Days  who  wrought  them  into  order  from 
chaos.  They  could  speak  of  their  being 
fashioned  for  the  Temple.  They  would 
speak  of  the  Builder  who  shaped  them  for 
the  palace  of  the  great  earth.  They  could 
be  witnesses  to  many  dark  deeds  of  men. 
They  would  be  memorials  to  the  gracious 
dealings  of  our  Lord.  Will  we  want  the 
stones  to  tell  their  secrets? 

Verse  41.  He  beheld  the  city  and  wept  over 
it.  He  not  only  wept  because  of  the  com¬ 
ing  destruction  of  the  city  itself,  but  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  people  who  now  would  not 
seek  the  divine  protection.  Xerxes,  the 
Persian,  wept  as  he  watched  the  long  line 
of  ranks  of  men  march  past  him  on  the 
way  to  Greece.  The  iron  Napoleon  once 
shed  tears  as  he  reviewed  his  vast  army 
■which  followed  him  to  his  Russian  cam¬ 
paign.  And  shall  we  be  amazed  when  it  is 
recorded  that  Jesus  wept  over  the  city? 
The  favored  opportunity  of  the  city,  the 
wilful  ignorance,  the  lost  peace,  neglected 
opportunity  and  the  complete  spiritual 
blindness  of  the  citizens  formed  a  most  sad¬ 
dening  picture  to  the  prophetic  vision  and 
loving  heart  of  Jesus. 

“  Ye  hearts  that  love  the  Lord, 

If  at  this  s-ight  ye  burn, 

See  thai  in  thought,  in  deed,  in  word, 

Ye  hate  what  made  Him  mourn.” 

Verse  44.  Thou  knewest  not  the  time  of  thy 
visitation.  Who  was  to  blame?  At  that  last 
great  day  who  will  be  blamed  if  one  is  to  be 
lost?  Surely  the  gospel  is  free  enough,  the 
outpouring  of  the  Spirit  is  full  enough,  and 
the  ability  of  Christ  to  save  is  sufficient  to 
save  every  one.  If  you  are  not  saved  it 
must  be  because  ye  would  not.  Why  should 
any  rush  so  recklessly  on  to  such  an  awful 
doom  as  awaits  the  impenitent  and  “  would- 
not”  sinner.  Consider  your  ways  and  “  let 
your  enmity  to  Christ  give  place  forthwith 
to  simple  trust  in  Him  and  sincere  love  for 
Him.” 

Verse  45.  He  went  into  the  temple  and  be¬ 
gan  to  cast  out  them  that  sold  and  them  that 
bought.  The  church  is  for  the  instruction 
of  the  people  in  holiness,  and  not  for  mer¬ 
chandise.  Its  real  purpose  was  an  asylum 
of  weary  hearts,  a  refuge  for  sin-stricken 
consciences,  a  place  for  quiet  meditation 
and  prayer.  Amid  the  noise  of  buyer  and 
seller  how  could  one  “dwell  in  the  courts 
of  Jehovah,  beholding  His  beauty  and 
inquiring  in  His  temple?”  But  when 
Jesus  comes  in,  He  quickly  cleanses  the 
temple,  for  “Who  shall  stand  when  He  ap¬ 
pears  who  is  like  a  refiner’s  fire,  and  like 
fuller’s  soap.”  It  is  feared  that  Jesus  might 


adopt  a  similar  course  in  many  of  our  “  fes¬ 
tival”  occasions,  in  our  “cantatas”  and 
bazaars  representing  “flags  of  all  nations.” 
These  things  must  change  or  our  churches 
will  suffer  in  loss  of  spirituality. 

Verse  45.  My  house  is  the  house  of  prayer. 
The  public  praises  of  the  church  are  the 
emblem  of  Heaven  itself.  There  is  won¬ 
derful  prevalency  in  the  joint  prayers  of 
God's  people.  When  Peter  was  imprisoned 
the  church  met  and  prayed  and  the  Apostle 
was  delivered.  The  house  of  God  is  a  most 
suitable  place  for  the  Lord’s  people  in  which 
to  pray  for  one  another,  for  the  congrega¬ 
tion  collectively  and  for  the  unconverted. 

Verse  47.  He  taught  daily  in  the  temple. 
Now  Zion  should  have  risen  up,  for  the 
light  had  come.  Now  the  glory  has  come 
to  the  latter  temple  which  excelled  that  of 
the  former  temple.  He  is  in  the  temple, 
too,  as  the  Swift  Witness  against  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  God  who  are  seeking  to  destroy 
Jesus.  People  may  be  subdued  and  not 
converted.  Let  us  join  the  “people”  as 
hearers  of  His  gracious  Word. 

Lesson  Points. 

Verses  37,  38.  Though  the  world  lieth 
in  the  evil  one,  yet  Jesus  is  the  rightful 
King.  He  will  yet  subdue  by  the  cross  and 
be  welcomed  by  a  mighty  company  whom 
no  man  can  number. 

Verses  39,  40.  We  ought  rather  to  sing 
the  praise  of  our  God  the  more  when  ob¬ 
jectors  object. 

On  such  a  theme  ’tia  impious  to  be  calm, 
Passion  is  reason,  transport  temper  here. 

—Young. 

Verse  41.  Whilst  we  rejoice  over  the  tri¬ 
umphs  of  Christ,  we  must  weep  over  the 
unsaved. 

Verses  43,  44. — 

“There  is  a  time,  we  know  not  when, 

A  point,  w->  know  not  where, 

That  marks  the  des-tiny  of  men 
To  glory  or  despair.” 

Verse  45.  Jesus  never  cast  out  the  earn¬ 
est  purchaser  of  the  goodly  pearl. 

Verse  46.  Let  God’s  house  be  sacred  as  a 
hallowed  place  for  prayer  and  praise.  Take 
not  God’s  time  or  house  for  your  own  pleas¬ 
ure  or  profit. 

Verse  48.  His  enemies  are  always  power¬ 
less  to  harm  Christ's  cause  when  the  people 
are  “  very  attentive  to  hear  Him.” 


JESUS  ENTERING  JERUSALEM. 

I.  The  Disciples’  Praise:  vs.  37,  38,  40. 

II.  The  Enemies’  Vexation:  v.  39. 

III.  Weeping  oyer  the  City  :  (a)  for 
lost  opportunities,  vs.  41,  42;  (b)  utter  deso¬ 
lation,  vs.  43,  44. 

IV.  Restored  the  Temple  Purity  : 
v.  45-48. 
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Lesson  XIII.  Seventeenth  Sunday  after  Trinity.  Sept.  28, 1890. 


REVIEW. 

BY  REV.  J.  E.  HIESTER,  D.D. 


Over  how  much  time  do  the  lessons  of 
this  quarter  extend  ?  (See  Lessons  I.  and 
XII.)  Where  did  most  of  the  events  of 
this  quarter  take  place  ?  What  portion  of 
the  life  of  Christ  do  they  occupy  ?  How 
old  was  Christ  at  this  time  ?  How  many 
parables  did  He  speak  during  this  quarter  ? 
(See  Lessons  II.  IV.  V.  VI.  VIII.  XI.) 
How  many  miracles  did  He  perform  ?  (See 
Lessons  I.  and  VII.) 

Lesson  I. — What  is  the  topic  of  this  les¬ 
son?  What  miracle  did  Christ  perform? 
Where  and  when?  How  did  the  miracle 
affect  the  ruler  ?  Why  was  he  offended  ? 
What  view  did  Christ  take  of  the  question  ? 
Is  any  day  too  sacred  for  a  work  of  mercy  ? 

Lesson  II. — What  is  the  topic  of  this  les¬ 
son?  What  does  the  supper  represent? 
Who  is  represented  by  the  man  who  made 
the  supper?  Did  those  enjoy  it  for  whom 
it  was  prepared  ?  Why  not  ?  What  were 
their  excuses  ?  W ere  their  excuses  accepted  ? 
Of  what  class  of  people  were  the  guests 
finally  made  up  ?  What  became  of  those 
who  rejected  the  invitation  ? 

Lesson  III. — What  is  the  topic  of  this 
lesson?  What  is  the  condition  of  disciple- 
ship  ?  What  does  it  cost  to  be  a  Christian  ? 
Is  Christianity  worth  what  it  costs  ?  Why 
should  we  count  the  cost  ?  In  what  light 
is  a  cheap  religion  to  be  regarded  ? 

Lesson  IV. — What  is  the  topic  of  this 
lesson?  What  occasioned  the  parable? 
Who  is  represented  by  the  lost  sheep  ?  Who 
by  the  shepherd  ?  Why  does  the  shepherd 
seek  the  lost  sheep?  How  long?  How 
does  he  treat  it  ?  Why  is  there  joy  in  hea¬ 
ven? 

Lesson  V. — What  is  the  topic  of  this  les¬ 
son?  Who  is  represented  by  the  father? 
Who  by  the  younger  son?  What  made 
him  a  prodigal?  What  induced  him  to 
return  ?  What  is  represented  by  his  return  ? 
How  was  he  received  and  treated  ?  What 
does  this  represent? 


Lesson  VI. — What  is  the  topic  of  this 
lesson?  How  did  these  two  men  differ? 
How  did  they  live?  How  did  they  die? 
What  became  of  them  after  death  ?  Gould 
the  rich  man  have  avoided  his  lot  in  eter¬ 
nity  ?  Could  he  escape  ?  Have  we  a  suf¬ 
ficiency  of  means? 

Lesson  VII. — What  is  the  topic  of  this 
lesson?  What  miracle  did  Jesus  perform? 
How  did  Jesus  honor  the  institutions  of  the 
law  ?  What  healed  the  lepers  ?  How  many 
of  them  were  truly  thankful  ?  How  did 
he  show  it? 

Lesson  VIII. — What  is  the  topic  of  this 
lesson?  What  two  parables  did  Jesus 
speak  ?  What  did  He  design  to  teach  by 
the  first?  What  by  the  second?  How  did 
the  widow  attain  her  object?  How  did  the 
Publican  pray  ?  How  the  Pharisee  ?  Which 
one  was  heard  ?  Why  ? 

Lesson  IX. — What  is  the  topic  of  this 
lesson?  Who  was  brought  to  Jesus?  What 
for?  Who  came  to  Jesus?  What  did  he 
want?  Did  he  obtain  what  he  wanted? 
Did  he  make  use  of  the  light  he  received  ? 
What  did  he  lack?  Why  was  he  sorrow¬ 
ful? 

Lesson  X. — What  is  the  topic  of  this  les¬ 
son  ?  Why  did  Zaccheus  want  to  see  J esus  ? 
What  difficulties  were  in  his  way?  How 
did  he  overcome  them  ?  What  was  the  re¬ 
sult  of  Christ’s  visit  to  his  house  ?  What 
evidence  was  there  of  his  conversion? 

Lesson  XI. — What  is  the  topic  of  this 
lesson  ?  Who  is  represented  by  the  noble¬ 
man?  Who  by  the  servants?  What  by 
the  pounds  ?  What  success  had  they  ?  How 
were  two  rewarded?  How  was  one  pun¬ 
ished? 

Lesson  XII. — What  is  the  topic  of  this 
lesson?  Where  did  the  procession  start? 
What  kinds  of  people  were  in  the  proces¬ 
sion?  How  did  they  give  vent  to  their 
feelings?  How  did  Christ  manifest  His 
feelings?  On  what  account?  What  did 
He  do  on  entering  the  temple  ? 
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DICTIONARY  OF  PROPER  NAMES. 


Bar'ti-me'us — Son  of  Tolmai.  A  blind 
man  who  sat  by  the  roadside  begging  as 
Jesus  passed  out  of  Jericho,  on  His  last 
journey  to  Jerusalem. 

Beth'  saT-da — House  of  bread.  A  thriving 
village  in  Christ’s  time,  about  two  miles 
from  Capernaum.  It  was  the  home  of 
Peter,  Andrew  and  Philip. 

Beth'a-ny — House  of  dates.  A  village  on 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
and  the  home  of  Martha,  Mary  and  Laz¬ 
arus. 

Ca-per'na-um — City  of  comfort.  A  city  of 
Galilee  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Sea 
of  Galilee  and  the  temporary  home  of 
Christ. 

Christ — Anointed.  The  official  title  of  Je¬ 
sus,  the  Saviour  of  the  World. 

Cho-ra'zin — The  secret.  A  city  about  two 
miles  from  Capernaum,  in  which  many 
of  our  Lord’s  mighty  works  were  done. 

EJPas — God  the  Lord.  The  Greek  form  of 
Elijah,  who  was  one  of  the  greatest 
prophets  of  Israel. 

E-phraTm — Doubly  fruitful.  An  obscure 
town,  about  20  miles  north  of  Jerusalem. 

GaPi-lee — A  circle.  The  most  northern  and 
the  most  fruitful  province  of  Palestine. 

Gen-nes/a-ret,  Lake  of—  Valley  of  flowers. 
Called  also  Sea  of  Galilee ,  of  Tiberias  and 
of  Ckinnereth.  It  is  of  an  oval  shape, 
about  Id  miles  long  and  6  wide,  with  a 
depth  of  160  feet. 

Her/od  the  Tetrarch — Hero-like.  Herod 
Antipas,  a  son  of  Herod  the  Great  and 
ruler  of  Galilee  and  Perea. 

Is/rael — Soldier  of  God.  Another  name  for 
Jacob,  and  in  later  times  the  name  of 
the  Jews  in  general. 

James — A  son  of  Zebedee,  a  brother  of 
John  and  one  of  our  Lord’s  apostles. 

Jer'i-cho — His  moon.  One  of  the  chief 
cities  of  Palestine,  and  the  only  one  situ- 
ted  in  the  Jordan  valley.  It  was  about 
18  miles  northeast  of  Jerusalem. 


Je-nPsa-lem  —  Possession  of  peace.  The 
ancient  capital  of  Palestine,  situate  in 
Judea,  and  is  2,500  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

Je/sus — Saviour.  The  proper  name  of  the  , 
Redeemer,  the  Son  of  God. 

John — Grace  of  Jehovah.  The  son  of  Zebe¬ 
dee  and  one  of  the  twelve  apostles. 

Jordan — Descender.  The  largest  river  in 
Palestine.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  de¬ 
scent  and  for  its  crookedness. 

Ju-de/a — Land  of  the  Jews.  The  most 
southern  province  of  Palestine. 

Laz/a-rus — Helped  of  God.  The  name  of 
the  poor  and  afflicted  man  in  the  parable. 

Mo  /ses — Saved  from  the  water.  The  illus¬ 
trious  prophet  and  law-giver  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  nation. 

01  /ives,  Mount  of — The  ridge  of  hills  east 
of  Jerusalem,  from  the  summit  of  which 
Christ  ascended  into  heaven. 

Peter — Rock.  The  son  of  Jonas.  One  of 
the  twelve  apostles.  He  received  his 
name  from  Christ.  His  original  name 
was  Simon. 

Pe-re/a — A  region  of  country  east  and 
northeast  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

PharT-sees — Separated.  The  controlling 

party  among  the  Jews  at  the  time  of 
Christ,  who  claimed  superior  sanctity. 

Sa-ma'ri-a — The  central  province  of  Pal¬ 
estine. 

Sa-mar/i-tans — A  mongrel  people,  who 
lived  in  the  province  of  Samaria,  and 
who  were  hated  by  the  Jews. 

SPdon — Fishing.  An  ancient  and  wealthy 
city  of  Phenicia  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  about  20  miles 
from  Tyre, 

Sodom — Burning.  One  of  the  cities  of  the 
plain,  which  was  noted  for  its  great  wick¬ 
edness. 

Tyre — Strength.  A  commercial  city  of 

Phenicia,  situated  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

Zac-che/us — Pure.  Chief  publican  of  Jer¬ 
icho,  whom  Christ  visited. 
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LTHE  MAX  IX  THE  IROX  MASK. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 


,  gjba 

the  private  library  of  the  editor 
j|I|  there  is  a  book  with  the  curious 
title  :  “  Nuts  for  Historians  to 
Crack.”  The  book  itself  is  of 
$  little  value,  but  its  title  reminds 
L  us  of  the  innumerable  “  nuts’’ 
t  on  which  the  historians  of  all 
ages  have  broken  their  teeth. 
In  history  puzzles  abound,  and  many 
of  these  are  so  fascinating  that  they 
continue  to  attract  attention,  even 
after  it  has  become  reasonably  certain 
that  they  are  inexplicable.  To  study 
such  themes  may  be  “  threshing  empty 
straw,”  but  it  is  at  any  rate  a  mental 
exercise,  and  sometimes  may  result 
in  the  discovery  of  a  grain  of  know¬ 
ledge  which  has  escaped  the  attention 
of  the  toilers  of  the  past. 

The  annals  of  France  under  the  an - 
cien  regime  are  full  of  such  puzzles. 
They  have  so  long  engaged  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  historical  students  and  writers 
of  fiction,  that  every  grain  of  interest 
may  appear  to  have  been  threshed 
out  of  them.  To  write  about  the 
Man  in  the  Iron  Mask,  at  this  late 
date,  may  appear  almost  presumptu¬ 
ous,  especially  when  we  have  nothing 
new  to  tell ;  and  yet  it  remains  true 
that  the  annals  of  the  past  must  be 
constantly  re-written  for  successive 
generations,  and  that  to  the  young 
the  stories  of  the  past  have  an  interest 
which  can  never  fail. 

Two  hundred  years  ago  Louis  XIV. 
reigned  over  France.  Externally,  his 
reign  was  the  most  brilliant  in  French 
history,  and  it  was  during  that  period 
that  French  taste  and  manners  at- 
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tained  the  ascendancy  which  they 
have  in  part  retained  to  the  present 
day.  The  condition  of  the  people 
was,  however,  miserable  in  the  ex¬ 
treme,  and  the  heartless  tyranny  of 
the  ruling  classes  was  but  thinly 
veiled  by  their  studied  politeness. 
The  royal  court  was  thoroughly  cor¬ 
rupt,  and  the  king,  while  supposing 
himself  to  be  a  statesman  of  the  high¬ 
est  rank,  was,  in  fact,  the  tool  of  de¬ 
signing  priests  and  worthless  women. 
When  the  king,  or  any  one  of  his 
favorites,  desired  to  get  rid  of  a  person 
who  had  become  obnoxious,  they  sent 
him  a  polite  letter,  in  which  he  w^as 
“  requested  to  report  to  the  governor 
of  one  of  the  royal  fortresses,”  and 
when  once  within  its  massive  walls  he 
was  never  heard  of  again. 

That  the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask  was 
one  of  these  obnoxious  persons  is  cer¬ 
tain  ;  but  who  he  was  is  a  question 
which  will  probably  never  be  lifted 
above  the  realm  of  conjecture.  It  was 
in  1662,  or  a  few  months  after  the 
death  of  Cardinal  Mazarin,  that  a 
prisoner  wras  brought  to  the  prison  of 
St.  Marguerita,  off  the  coast  of  Prov¬ 
ence,  under  circumstances  of  the 
greatest  secrecy.  He  wore  a  mask, 
which  was  not  of  iron,  as  was  gener¬ 
ally  supposed,  but  of  black  velvet, 
stiffened  with  whalebone,  and  finished 
about  its  lower  part  with  steel  springs, 
which  permitted  the  wearer  to  eat, 
drink  and  sleep  without  difficulty.  It 
covered  the  whole  of  his  face,  and  was 
fastened  behind  with  a  padlock,  of 
which  the  governor,  St.  Mars,  kept 
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the  key.  The  prisoner  was  placed  in 
a  cell  which  was  lighted  by  a  single 
window,  which  was  too  high  to  be 
reached,  and  was  guarded  by  massive 
bars.  The  prison  overlooked  the  sea, 
and  sentinels  were  directed  to  fire  on 
any  vessel  that  might  approach  too 
near.  The  prisoner  was  evidently 
very  anxious  to  communicate  with  the 
outside  world,  for  once  he  wrote  some¬ 
thing  on  a  silver  plate  and  threw  it 
out  of  the  window.  On  another  occa¬ 
sion  he  threw  out  one  of  his  shirts 
which  he  had  covered  with  writing ; 
but  in  each  case  the  objects  fell  into 
the  hands  of  peasants  who  could  not 
read,  and  who  at  once  carried  them 
to  the  governor  of  the  prison.  The 
finders,  it  is  said,  died  soon  after¬ 
wards  and  it  is  believed  that  they  were 
poisoned.  Once  the  minister  of  State, 
Louvois,  visited  the  prisoner.  Though 
a  very  haughty  nobleman,  he  remained 
standing  in  the  presence  of  the  pris¬ 
oner,  whom  he  called  “  my  Prince.” 
In  1690  St.  Mars  was  promoted  to  be 
governor  of  the  Bastile  in  Paris,  and 
was  required  to  take  his  prisoner  with 
him.  They  traveled  in  a  litter  with 
an  escort  of  soldiers,  who  had  orders 
to  put  the  captive  to  death  if  he 
should  attempt  to  make  himself  known. 
When  obliged  to  stop  at  an  inn,  he 
was  required  to  sit  with  his  back  to 
the  windows,  and  at  table  the  gover¬ 
nor  kept  his  pistols  within  easy  reach. 
When  they  arrived  at  the  Bastile  the 
captive  was  entered  cn  the  record  as 
the  prisoner  from  Provence,  but  he 
was  spoken  of  as  L’Estang.  He  was 
given  a  splendid  apartment.  His  ap¬ 
parel  was  very  fine,  and  he  was  served 
on  silver  plate.  St.  Mars  and  one 
confidential  servant  were  alone  per¬ 
mitted  to  wait  on  him.  When  he  was 
sick  a  medical  officer  attached  to  the 
prison  visited  him,  though  he  was  not 
allowed  to  ask  him  any  questions  but 
such  as  referred  to  his  health.  On 
one  occasion  a  surgeon  was  called  in 
to  bleed  him  in  the  arm.  He  after¬ 
wards  said  that  the  prisoner  had  a 
dark  skin,  a  sweet  and  touching  voice, 
and  the  air  of  a  person  of  distinction. 
A  few  days  before  his  death,  which 
occurred  on  the  20th  of  November, 
1703,  he  told  the  physician  that  he 
was  sixty-four  years  of  age.  As  soon 


as  he  was  dead  his  head  was  severed 
from  his  body,  and  cut  to  pieces  to 
prevent  his  features  from  being  seen. 
His  remains  were  interred  in  the 
cemetery  of  St.  Paul,  under  the  desig¬ 
nation  of  “  Marchiali,”  aged  forty- 
five.  Immediately  afterwards  every¬ 
thing  that  had  belonged  to  him  was 
destroyed.  His  bed,  clothes  and  fur¬ 
niture  were  burned,  and  even  the 
floor  was  taken  up  to  make  sure  that 
he  had  left  no  scrap  of  paper  to  tell 
who  he  was. 

This  is,  in  brief,  the  history  of  the 
Man  in  the  Iron  Mask.  It  soon  be¬ 
came  a  popular  legend,  and  having 
been  enlarged  by  many  fanciful  addi¬ 
tions,  did  its  full  part  in  creating  the 
general  horror  of  the  Bastile  which 
resulted  in  the  destruction  of  that  an¬ 
cient  fortress  in  1789. 

Voltaire,  in  his  Age  of  Louis  XIV., 
published  in  1751,  was  the  first  to  re¬ 
late  the  story  in  print.  As  he  says, 
the  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  iden¬ 
tification  of  the  prisoner  is,  that  no 
man  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
guarded  with  such  extreme  care  disap¬ 
peared  at  that  time.  It  is  said  that 
Louis  XIV.  once  said  :  “  The  confine¬ 
ment  of  that  unfortunate  man  did  no 
wrong  to  any  one  but  himself,  and 
saved  France  from  great  calamities.” 
This  does  not  reveal  the  mystery,  but 
rather  increases  it.  Louis  XV.  was 
asked  by  Madame  de  Pompadour  to 
tell  her  the  secret,  but  he  simply 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  said,  “  He 
believed  he  was  the  minister  of  an 
Italian  prince.”  It  is  doubtful 
whether  Louis  XVI.  knew  the  secret ; 
at  any  rate  he  told  Marie  Antoinette 
that  nothing  was  any  longer  known 
about  the  mysterious  prisoner ;  though 
on  another  occasion  he  is  said  to  have 
remarked  that  “  the  man  was  really  of 
very  little  importance.” 

More  than  fifty  books  have  been 
written  to  prove  the  identity  of  the 
captive,  but  not  one  of  them  rises 
above  the  region  of  conjecture.  In 
Frey’s  “  Dictionary  of  Sobriquets 
and  Nicknames,”  no  less  than  twenty- 
three  different  theories  are  considered, 
and  all  of  them  are  proved  to  be  in 
some  respects  unsatisfactory.  In  most 
cases  the  dates  do  not  correspond,  and 
most  plausible  suggestions  fall  to  the 
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ground.  A  considerable  number  of 
these  theories  presuppose  crimes,  which 
are  not  sustained  by  valid  proof,  and 
may  therefore  be  dismissed. 

A  strong  argument  has  been  made 
in  favor  of  the  identity  of  the  myste¬ 
rious  prisoner  with  Count  Matthioli, 
the  minister  of  Duke  Charles,  of  Man¬ 
tua,  who  had  promised  to  betray  a 
fortress  to  the  king  of  France,  but 
afterwards  revealed  the  plot — thus  be¬ 
coming  a  double  traitor.  The  king 
was  determined  to  be  revenged,  and 
had  him  kidnapped  and  conveyed 
across  the  border.  This  was,  of  course, 
an  offence  against  the  laws  of  nations, 
and  a  report  was  circulated  that  the 
count  had  been  accidentally  killed. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  im¬ 
prisoned  for  many  years,  but  his  ar¬ 
rest  did  not  occur  until  1678  and  he 
died  in  1694.  It  is  evident,  there¬ 
fore,  that  he  cannot  have  been  the 
masked  prisoner,  though  it  was  no 
doubt  to  him  that  Louis  XV.  referred 
when  he  called  him  “the  minister  of 
an  Italian  prince.” 

Avedick,  the  patriarch  of  the  Arme¬ 
nians,  had  opposed  the  Jesuits  in  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  was  illegally  seized 
and  carried  to  Marseilles  in  a  French 
vessel.  For  many  years  he  was  a  pris¬ 
oner  in  the  Bastile,  but  lived  until 
1710.  He  was  not  of  rank  sufficiently 
exalted  to  be  treated  with  the  rever¬ 
ence  accorded  to  the  mysterious  pris¬ 
oner,  and  as  he  was  personally  almost 
unknown  in  France,  there  would  have 
been  no  sufficient  reason  to  require 
him  to  wear  a  mask. 

The  extreme  care  with  which  the 
face  of  the  prisoner  was  kept  con¬ 
cealed  has  suggested  that  he  must 
have  been  a  person  whose  features 
were  well  known.  He  might  have 
been  a  man  who  was  supposed  to  be 
dead.  The  Duke  of  Beaufort,  who  is 
believed  to  have  been  killed  by  the 
Turks,  was  suggested  as  a  possible 
claimant;  but  he  is  believed  to  have 
been  popular  with  the  government, 
and  was  much  older  than  the  prisoner. 
The  king’s  son,  Louis  de  Bourbon, 
who  was  a  very  wicked  young  man, 
died  in  1683,  and  was  buried  with 
great  splendor.  It  was  soon  after¬ 
wards  hinted  that  he  was  not  really 
dead  but  condemned  to  perpetual  im¬ 


prisonment.  Apart  from  the  incon¬ 
gruity  of  the  date,  it  is,  however,  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  king  was  not  cruel 
enough  to  condemn  a  beloved  son  to 
perpetual  imprisonment,  and  that  he 
was  too  superstitious  to  make  a  muck 
of  religion  by  ordering  a  pompous 
funeral  to  be  held  over  an  empty  Dier. 
In  a  similar  way,  the  claims  put  for¬ 
ward  in  behalf  of  the  Chevalier  de 
Rohan,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  and 
Henry  Cromwell,  the  son  of  the  Pro¬ 
tector  of  England,  may  be  easily  dis¬ 
proved. 

Much  more  is  to  be  said  in  behalf 
of  a  story  put  forward  in  a  book  pub¬ 
lished  in  1873  by  Henry  lung.  He 
finds  the  prisoner  to  have  been  the 
head  of  a  widespread  Huguenot  con¬ 
spiracy,  who  was  known  as  the  Cheva¬ 
lier  de  Harmoises,  and  looked  exactly 
like  the  king.  It  was  the  purpose  of 
the  conspirators  to  kill  the  king,  and 
then  to  let  their  leader  personate  him 
until  the  danger  of  punishment  was 
past.  At  the  last  moment  the  con¬ 
spiracy  was  discovered  by  means  of  a 
priest,  who  while  he  betrayed  the  con¬ 
fidence  reposed  in  him,  insisted  on 
keeping  his  hands  clear  from  blood- 
guiltiness.  For  this  reason  the  chief 
criminal  was  not  executed,  and  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  remarkable  resemblance 
to  the  king  his  face  was  hidden  by  a 
mask.  The  story  is  consistent  enough  ; 
but  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  such 
a  conspirator  would  have  been  served 
in  prison  with  the  deference  due  to  a 
person  of  the  highest  rank,  or  that 
Louvois  would  have  called  him  a 
prince. 

There  is  still  another  theory  which 
is  rather  too  romantic  to  be  credible, 
but  has  its  decided  defenders.  It  is 
to  the  effect  that  the  prisoner  was  a 
twin  brother  of  Louis  XIV.  who  had 
been  brought  up  in  ignorance  of  his 
exalted  birth.  The  king,  the  father 
of  the  twins,  was  extremely  supersti¬ 
tious,  and  conceived  the  idea  that  the 
birth  of  the  second  child  would  lead 
to  terrible  wars.  He  consequently 
kept  his  birth  a  secret,  and  had  him 
brought  up  by  his  nurse,  Dame  Perro- 
net,  at  an  obscure  place  in  Burgundy. 
“  Upon  her  death  he  was  placed  under 
the  care  of  Marshal  Richelieu.  He 
grew  up  to  the  age  of  nineteen,  a  lair 
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and  graceful  young  man,  unconscious 
of  his  royal  origin.  About  this  time, 
a  letter  sent  to  his  governor  by  the 
king  awakened  his  suspicions,  and  on 
beholding  a  portrait  of  the  king  he 
exclaimed:  ‘This  is  my  brother.’ 
His  remark  was  reported  to  the  court, 
and  he  was  at  once  sent  to  prison, 
where  he  remained  till  he  died.” 
This  theory  is  based  upon  a  letter  said 
to  have  been  found  among  the  papers 
of  Marshal  Richelieu,  and  a  statement 
by  St.  Mars,  the  Governor  of  the  Bas- 
tile,  himself ;  but  the  Richelieu  family 
have  denounced  these  documents  as 
forgeries.  Certainly,  the  deference 
shown  the  prisoner  would  indicate 
that  he  must  have  been  a  prince  of  the 
royal  blood.  “It  is  evident,”  says  a 
recent  writer,  “  that  a  monarch  like 
Louis  XIV.,  jealous  above  all  things 
of  his  rank  and  prerogative,  utterly 
selfish,  and  shrinking  from  the  inflic¬ 
tion  of  no  amount  of  suffering  in  the 


care  of  his  own  interests,  would,  on 
learning  that  he  had  a  brother  who 
might  cause  himself  trouble,  and  even 
endanger  his  crown  by  asserting  and 
claiming  his  rights,  be  quite  capable 
of  causing  that  brother  to  be  impris¬ 
oned  for  life,  and  of  blotting  out  his 
existence  from  the  knowledge  of  his 
cotemporaries.” 

It  is  now  too  late  to  expect  that  the 
exact  truth  with  regard  to  this  subject 
will  ever  be  fully  revealed.  Person¬ 
ally,  we  are  inclined  to  doubt  whether 
any  one  of  the  theories  here  advanced 
is  reliable;  but  the  facts  evidently 
point  to  crimes  in  the  royal  house  so 
scandalous  that  even  a  shameless  king 
found  it  necessary,  at  all  hazards,  to 
keep  them  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
public.  If  the  story  teaches  us  no 
other  lesson,  it  ought,  at  least,  to 
make  us  grateful  that  we  live  in  an  age 
and  in  a  country  where  such  acts  of 
tyranny  are  unknown. 


DR.  J.  W.  NEVIN  ON  EDUCATION. 


are  in 
county 


by  w. 

^PIE  Editor  of  the  Guardian 
thinks  that  an  article  on  the 
subject  of  education  would  be 
in  order  at  this  time.  We 
have  heard  many  good  essays 
on  the  subject  (and  what 
school  teacher  has  not  ?),  and 
heard  many  wise  observations 
touching  it,  as  all  have  who 
the  habit  of  attending  the 
institutes.  If  we  should  at¬ 
tempt  to  write  an  original  article,  we 
should  likely  make  use  of  material 
gathered  up  in  this  way,  and  allow  to 
pass  for  our  own,  the  valuable  working 
of  others’  minds. 

As  we  do  not  wish  to  sail  under 
false  colors,  we  have  concluded  to 
say  little  for  ourselves,  but  allow 
another  man  to  speak,  who,  as  all 
will  concede,  knew  something  about 
education. 

Some  friend  may  say,  “  Oh !  you 
had  better  give  us  something  of  your 
own.  Dr.  Nevin  wrote  from  the 
standpoint  of  metaphysics ;  we  want 
something  practical.  He  got  most  of 
his  ideas  from  Germany ;  we  want 


M.  R. 

what  suits  Americans.  His  were  the 
old-time  ideas  of  the  former  half  of 
the  century;  we  want  something  up 
to  the  times.  He  was  mystical ;  we 
want  something  that  is  plain,  clear 
and  incisive.” 

Now  as  we  take  it,  there  are  four 
questions  which  cover  the  entire 
ground.  The  first  is,  “What  is  the 
end  aimed  at  in  education  ?  ”  next, 
“  What  kind  of  a  person  the  teacher 
must  be?”  third,  “What  kind  of  a 
person  the  pupil  should  be  ?  ”  last, 
“  In  what  kind  of  a  school  the  young 
readers  of  the  Guardian  would  likely 
get  the  education  that  would  suit  them 
best  ?  ” 

Now  we  know  that  some  of  our 
readers  (and  there  should  be  many) 
will  be  glad  to  hear  what  this  vener¬ 
able  teacher  of  our  church  has  to  say 
in  answer  to  these  questions.  We  be¬ 
lieve,  further,  that  many  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  questions  themselves, 
will  be  surprised  to  find  how  in  every 
way  satisfactory  the  answers  are  which 
Dr.  Nevin  gives  to  them.  We  begin 
with  the  first. 
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I. 

THE  END  OF  EDUCATION. 

“  The  great  matter  all  round  is  to 
understand,  and  keep  steadily  in  view, 
the  great  end  of  all  right  education — 
something  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is 
lost  sight  of  in  our  educational 
schemes  at  this  time.  Education  is, 
in  general  terms,  the  development  of 
man’s  ethical  and  spiritual  being.  But 
this  may  be  directed  to  different  pur¬ 
poses  and  ends.  It  may  be  ordered 
in  such  a  way  as  to  subordinate  the 
powers  of  the  soul  to  purely  physical 
and  material  interests.  It  may  look 
in  the  direction,  sometimes  of  one 
science  and  sometimes  of  another.  It 
may  have  for  its  object  practical  pur¬ 
suits,  the  necessities  of  common  sec¬ 
ular  business,  under  all  imaginable 
various  forms.  But  it  is  plain  that 
through  all  this  multiplication  of  pos¬ 
sible  partial  ends,  good  or  bad,  there 
must  be  one  supreme  end  answering 
to  the  universal  idea  of  humanity,  a 
so-called  ‘  chief  end  of  man,’  in 
harmony  with  which  alone  it  can  be 
possible  for  the  development  of  his 
life  to  be  at  all  normal  or  true  to  its 
own  original  constitution.  This  end 
is  determined  at  once  by  our  human 
nature  itself ;  and  as  soon  as  it  is  ap¬ 
prehended,  it  sets  before  us  what  must 
necessarily  be  regarded  as  the  absolute 
and  last  sense  of  all  education.  It  is 
the  perfecting  of  the  spiritual  existence 
of  its  subjects.  It  is,  in  one  word,  the 
development  of  a  true,  vigorous  per¬ 
sonal  life,  answerable  to  the  relations 
and  conditions  under  which  it  is 
brought  to  pass.  The  chief  end  of 
man,  the  Westminster  Catechism  tells 
us,  is  to  glorify  God,  and  to  enjoy  him 
forever.  This  is  true  :  but  it  comes 
to  the  same  thing  in  the  end,  when  we 
say  that  the  chief  end  of  every  man  is 
to  realize  the  proper  idea  of  humanity 
in  his  own  person  and  to  be  a  man  in 
the  right  and  full  sense  of  the  term.” 

II. 

THE  TRUE  TEACHER. 

“  Where  teaching  goes  forward  in 
the  right  way,  it  is  nothing  less  in  fact 
than  the  transmission  of  living  light 
and  heat  from  one  soul  to  another.  In 


their  measure,  the  words  of  every  true 
teacher  are  spirit  and  life.  They  have 
in  them  an  inspiration  that  comes 
fresh  and  full  from  his  inmost  being, 
and  breathes  itself  into  the  inmost 
being  of  those  who  hear  him  ;  so  that 
they  are  made  to  have  part  thus  in  his 
spiritual  existence,  and  are  brought  to 
share  in  his  nature,  more  than  if  they 
were  born  simply  of  his  natural  life. 
There  is  brought  to  pass  in  the  case 
an  inward  cognition  which  gees 
beyond  the  bond  of  kindred  blood. 
It  is  the  consanguinity  of  ethereal 
spirit,  the  relationship  of  immortal 
mind. 

“All  this  is  spoken,  of  course,  only 
of  the  master  and  teacher  who  has  in 
him  what  the  true  idea  of  his  vocation 
requires.  How  often,  alas  !  the  ideal 
character  is  found  wanting  in  that 
which  is  real.  This  is  necessarily  the 
case  always  where  the  life  of  the 
teacher  is  itself,  intellectually  or  mor¬ 
ally,  a  false,  bad  life;  for  then  by  the 
law  of  generation  here,  as  everywhere 
else,  any  power  it  may  have  to  propa¬ 
gate  itself  must  prove  a  curse  only  for 
those  to  whom  the  propagation  ex¬ 
tends.  It  will  be  a  leprosy,  not  of  the 
body,  but  of  the  soul,  the  Mosaic 
doom  in  its  worst  form,  transmitting 
itself  from  spiritual  father  to  spiritual 
son,  down,  it  may  be,  to  the  third  and 
fourth  generation.  Only  think  of  the 
soul  life  of  a  Voltaire,  a  Byron,  or  an 
Aaron  Burr,  perpetuating  itself  in  this 
hereditary  way  !  But  there  is  teaching 
again — it  is  sad  to  think  how  much  of 
it — which  is  altogether  unworthy  of  the 
name,  not  just  because  it  is  the  power 
of  a  positively  corrupt  life,  but  be¬ 
cause  it  has  in  it  no  real  life  of  any 
sort  whatever — because  in  other  words, 
it  resolves  itself  at  last  into  mere  me¬ 
chanical  routine  and  form.  The 
teacher,  in  such  case,  becomes  an 
automaton ;  his  office  is  shorn  of  its 
dignity  and  strength ;  and  of  his 
whole  work  and  service  we  may  say, 
that  it  is  the  ministration  of  the  letter 
that  killeth  rather  than  the  ministra¬ 
tion  of  the  spirit  that  maketh  alive. 

“  Education  as  it  should  be  in¬ 
volves  the  full  opposite  of  all  this  ; 
the  living  presence  of  the  schoolmas¬ 
ter,  himself  alive  with  the  spirit  of 
virtue  and  knowledge,  and  having 
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power  to  energize  into  life  whatever 
he  is  called  to  touch  in  his  educational 
work.  This  is  more  vastly  than  all  lit¬ 
erary  and  scientific  apparatus  besides. 
Without  this  libraries  are  dead,  and 
laboratories  dreary  and  cold.  This  it 
is  that  alone  has  power  to  light  up  the 
walks  of  science,  and  to  make  all 
studies  both  fruitful  and  pleasant.  For 
school,  academy  or  college,  let  me  re¬ 
iterate  the  thought,  the  one  thing 
needful  above  every  other  thing  is  the 
presence  of  living  teachers  able  to 
teach  in  a  living  way.” 

III. 

THE  TRUE  PUPIL. 

“  But  it  is  just  as  true,  on  the  other 
side,  that  the  relation  of  master  to 
disciple  never  can  be  what  it  ought  to 
be,  if  the  disciple  also  has  not  the 
trus  spirit  of  his  office.  The  power  of 
communication  everywhere  needs  for 
its  completion  the  correlative  power 
of  reception.  Without  this  it  stag¬ 
nates  and  becomes  waste.  Good  stu¬ 
dents  help  powerfully  to  make  good 
teachers.  The  best  inspiration  a 
faithful  instructor  can  have  in  his 
work,  is  that  which  is  made  to  flow  in 
upon  him  from  the  wakeful  attention 
and  sympathetic  intelligence,  and  lov¬ 
ing  confidence  of  the  pupils  who  sit 
at  his  feet,  and  drink  in  the  words  of 
wisdom  that  proceed  from  his  lips. 

“  In  this  view,  every  man’s  life, 
ethically  considered,  is  a  problem 
which  he  must  solve  for  himself,  which 
no  one  else  can  solve  for  him.  His 
character  throughout  is  his  own  work. 
He  creates  his  personality.  Not  of 
course  without  occasions,  opportuni¬ 
ties,  influences,  impulses  and  motives, 
both  physical  and  spiritual,  brought 
to  bear  upon  him  on  all  sides,  from 
without ;  but  in  such  a  way  always, 
that  the  power  of  deciding  what 
amount  of  plastic  force  all  these  shall 
carry  with  them  is  found  to  rest  ulti¬ 
mately  still  in  his  own  hands.  It  de¬ 
pends  upon  himself  how  far  they 
shall  be  allowed  to  come  in  at  all,  and 
also  in  what  manner  and  form  they 
shall  come  in,  as  conditioning  means 
of  his  education  and  culture.  What 
takes  place  actually  as  such  inward 
work,  is  something  which  the  subject 


of  the  process  in  the  end  has  always 
brought  to  pass  himself. 

“  Even  the  first  spark  of  intelli¬ 
gence  in  the  new-born  infant,  though 
kindled  by  the  ictus  of  a  ray  which 
is  shot  into  it  from  another  soul,  is 
nevertheless  struck  from  the  soul  of 
the  infant  itself  as  a  principle  of  light 
and  freedom  waiting  there  to  be  ex¬ 
cited  in  this  way.  And  so  from  this 
point  onward  ;  nothing  can  be  put 
into  children  educationally,  except 
through  their  own  attention  and  re¬ 
ceptivity  voluntarily  opened  to  take 
in  what  is  offered  for  that  purpose.  To 
how  much  more  then  must  not  such 
co-working  agency  amount  in  more 
advanced  forms  of  education,  where 
the  right  and  the  power  of  conscious 
personal  independence  are  more  fully 
developed  ?  .  .  .  Indeed  their  educa¬ 
tion  is  a  failure,  if  it  do  not  bring  them 
continually  more  and  more  to  be  a 
law  unto  themselves,  to  do  their  own 
thinking  and  to  will  their  own  working. 
Tney  cannot  be  educated  to  any 
extent  successfully,  without  their  own 
free  consent  and  active  co-operation. 
In  a  very  large  and  deep  sense  it  may 
be  said  of  them  always  that  they  must 
educate  themselves.” 

IV. 

don’t  GO  TO  NEW  ENGLAND. 

“  The  education  of  any  people,  po¬ 
litically,  morally,  religiously  or  in  the 
way  of  literature  and  science,  is  a 
problem  in  which  account  must  al¬ 
ways  be  made  of  the  constitutional 
nature  and  temper  of  the  people  itself, 
and  of  its  actual  origin  and  history, 
as  given  conditions  which  can  never 
be  left  out  of  sight  if  the  problem  is 
to  be  solved  in  a  really  satisfactory 
way.  The  training  that  suits  England 
or  Scotland  well,  may  not  be  desira¬ 
ble  for  Italy,  France  or  Spain.  And 
just  in  the  same  way,  we  say,  different 
sections  of  these  United  States  may 
call  for  different  systems  of  education, 
as  really  as  they  require  different  sys¬ 
tems  of  agriculture  ;  and  if  this  be  so, 
nothing,  of  course,  can  be  more  im¬ 
portant,  in  the  business  of  social  and 
intellectual  culture  throughout  the 
nation,  than  that  it  should  be  made, 
as  much  as  possible,  comformable 
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everywhere  to  the  actual  character  of 
the  particular  population  for  which  it 
is  designed. 

“  In  such  circumstances,  the  true 
idea  of  education  for  any  particular 
portion  of  the  country,  should  be  felt 
to  involve  much  more  than  a  blind 
outward  following  merely  of  such 
modes  and  habits  of  intelligence  as 
may  have  come  to  prevail  in  some 
other  part.  The  case  requires,  rather, 
that  every  section  of  the  land,  north 
and  south,  east  and  west,  should  fall 
back  as  much  as  possible  upon  the 
true  ground  of  its  own  life  and  aim  at  a 
culture  which  may  as  far  as  possible 


correspond  with  this,  and  thus  serve 
most  effectually  to  bring  out  its  proper 
capabilities  in  their  best  and  most 
perfect  form.  In  this  way  only  can 
each  part  of  the  nation  do  justice  to 
itself,  and  contribute  its  due  share  at 
the  same  time  to  the  formation  at  last 
of  a  true  national  life  ;  since  this  can 
be  brought  to  pass  only  as  the  product 
of  a  general  process,  in  which  shall  be 
comprehended  all  the  constituent  fac¬ 
tors  of  this  life,  and  not  simply  a  part 
of  them  ;  and  in  which  full  room  and 
scope  shall  be  allowed  to  these  different 
forces,  so  that  each  shall  be  properly 
represented  in  the  final  result.” 


THE  FADED  FLOWER. 


The  following  verses  are  a  translation  of 
Blumen  blueh' n ,”  which  is  often  sung  at  the 
about  1840,  by  the  late  Rev.  J.  S.  Dubbs,  D.D 
Saenger  am  Grabe  ”  and  other  collections.  It 

As  in  the  summer  blossoms  blow, 

As  roses  in  'heir  splendor  glow, 

Here  stood  a  flower  in  fairest  bloom 
That  now  is  gathered  for  the  tomb. 

It  grew  in  beauty,  passing  fair, 

Decked  by  a  Father’s  loving  care ; 

Here  in  its  garden,  bright  and  free, 

It  blossomed  for  eternity. 


the  German  hymn  “  Wie  Sommers  schoen  die 
burial  of  infants.  This  hymn  was  written 
of  Allentown,  Pa.,  and  is  contained  in  the 
is  now  for  the  first  time  translated  : 

Transplanted  now  to  realms  above, 

It  blooms  again  in  Jesus’  love  ; 

Adorned  with  glory  from  on  high, 

It  nevermore  shall  fade  and  die. 

Be  comforted,  ye  parents  dear  ; 

Look  upward  !  for  the  Lord  is  near  ; 

And  hear  the  Saviour’s  loving  voice  ; 

“  Weep  not,  ye  mourners,  but  rejoice  l  ” 


AMONG  THE  ALPS  AND  APENNINES. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 


DHE  Vatican  palace,  which  adjoins 
St.  Peter’s  Church,  is  an  im- 
mense  structure  without  much 
A,  regularity  or  beauty.  It  is  said 
*£*  that  the  popes  had  a  residence 

?  there  as  early  as  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury  ;  but  the  oldest  part  of  the 
present  building  was  erected 
about  A.  D.  1200,  though  there  is  very 
little  remaining  that  is  older  than  the 
fifteenth  century.  It  is  probably  well 
that  its  architects  made  no  effort  for 
its  external  adornment,  as  the  result, 
in  a  building  which  required  many 
centuries  for  its  construction,  would 
probably  have  been  incongruous. 

The  whole  palace  is  rather  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  buildings  than  a  single  edifice. 
It  resembles  a  mediaeval  fortress  rather 
than  a  modern  palace.  It  contains,  it 


V. 

is  said,  4222  rooms,  of  which  but  a 
small  number  are  open  to  the  public. 
There  are  several  splendid  chapels,  and 
the  museum  and  library  are  among  the 
finest  in  the  world. 

The  Vatican  has  been  for  many  cen¬ 
turies  the  official  residence  of  the 
pope ;  and  it  is  because  his  decrees 
were  issued  from  this  palace  that  we 
hear  about  “  the  thunders  of  the  Vat¬ 
ican.”  Some  of  the  popes  have  been 
found  of  pomp  and  display  ;  but  Leo 
XIII.  is  of  a  retiring  disposition.  Be¬ 
cause  the  Italian  government  has  taken 
away  his  temporal  power,  he  chooses 
to  regard  himself  as  a  prisoner,  and 
lives  in  strict  seclusion.  It  is  not  of¬ 
ten,  in  these  days,  that  any  one 
enjoys  the  distinction  of  the  Irish 
priest  who  boasted  that  he  had  been 
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invited  “  to  take  pot-luck  with  his 
holiness.  ” 

The  Sistine  chapel  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  apartments  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Vatican  palace,  because 
its  ceiling  is  decorated  with  a  fresco 
representing  u  The  Last  Judgment,” 
by  Michel  Angelo.  The  pictures  on 
the  walls  have  less  merit ;  and  it  is 
amusing  to  see  some  tourists  gazing  va¬ 
cantly  at  them  without  looking  up  to 
the  masterpieces  above  their  heads. 
Occasionally,  however,  a  visitor  who 
is  better  informed  lies  down  on  the 
floor  in  order  that  he  may  study  at  his 
leisure  the  great  picture  on  the  ceiling 
above.  With  regard  to  Angelo’s  Last 
Judgment  it  may  perhaps  appear  pre¬ 
sumptuous  to  express  an  opinion  after 
the  world  has  made  up  its  mind  ;  but 
the  general  effect  is  certainly  over¬ 
whelming.  Christ  appears  too  much 
like  Jupiter  Olympus.  We  should 
prefer  less  power  and  more  tenderness 
and  pity. 

It  is  a  glorious  thing  »to  spend  a  day 
— or  many  days — wandering  about  the 
galleries  of  the  Vatican.  Here  are  the 
Apollo  Belvidere,  the  Laocoon,  and 
many  others  of  the  most  celebrated 
masterpieces  of  ancient  sculpture. 
The  paintings  are  fewer  in  number; 
but  it  is  said  that  there  are  fifty 
pictures  there  which  are  col¬ 
lectively  more  valuable  than  any 
other  fifty  pictures  in  the  world. 
The  Vatican  is,  indeed,  the  sanctuary 
of  art. 

The  religious  condition  of  Rome 
may  best  be  described  as  chaotic. 
Though  the  priests  have  lost  much  of 
their  power,  there  is  still  a  vast  amount 
of  superstition  among  the  lower  class¬ 
es.  We  visited  the  church  of  the  Au- 
gustinians,  which  has  an  image  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  that  is  said  to  be  miracu¬ 
lous.  A  few  years  ago  the  church  was 
one  of  the  poorest  in  Rome  ;  but  one 
day— so  the  story  runs — a  poor  woman, 
who  was  alone  in  the  church,  prayed 
to  the  image  of  the  virgin  for  help. 
Then  the  image  replied:  “I  would 
gladly  help  you,  but  I  am  poor  and  have 
nothing.”  The  story  of  this  miracu¬ 
lous  utterance  was  noised  abroad,  and 
precious  gifts  for  the  virgin  were  sent 
to  the  church  by  hundreds  ;  so  that 
now  guards  are  stationed  in  the  church, 


night  and  day,  to  protect  the  treasures 
which  it  contains. 

The  men  of  the  middle  classes  with 
whom  we  conferred  seemed  to  be  gen¬ 
erally  confused  in  their  religious  views. 
One  of  them  said  :  “  I  believe  in  the 
Mass,  but  do  not  believe  in  confession. 
I  despise  the  priests,  but  should  not 
like  to  die  without  extreme  unction.” 

Among  the  higher  classes  there  are, 
of  course,  many  who  are  favorable  to 
the  papacy ;  but  the  court  and  the 
pope  are  in  bitter  opposition.  In  the 
royal  palace  there  are  two  paintings, 
executed  by  living  artists,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  significant  of  the  ten¬ 
dencies  of  the  government.  One,  in 
the  reception  room,  represents  the 
Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  with  a 
company  of  priests  in  the  background 
rejoicing  over  the  agonies  of  dying 
Protestants  ;  the  other,  in  the  queen’s 
private  drawing-room,  is  entitled 
“  Sunday  at  Home  ”  and  represents 
a  neatly-dressed  English  girl  devoutly 
reading  the  Bible.  The  display  of 
such  pictures  in  the  royal  palace  may 
seem  to  be  a  matter  of  trifling  impor¬ 
tance,  but  to  the  priestly  party  it  is 
most  exasperating.  In  short,  every¬ 
thing  indicates  a  state  of  transition  ; 
and  we  can  but  hope  that  the  Romans 
may  be  led — not  to  skepticism,  which 
seems  to  be  their  present  danger — but 
to  the  pure  truth  of  the  Gospel. 

Rome  is  almost  a  world  in  itself,  and 
a  detailed  description  of  its  chief  ob¬ 
jects  of  interest  would  necessarily  be¬ 
come  tedious.  In  a  general  way  our 
impression  of  Rome  was  pleasant. 
The  climate  is  milder  than  our  own, 
and,  except  in  the  hottest  months  of 
summer,  it  must,  we  think,  be  a  very 
pleasant  residence.  Cactus  plants  grow 
to  a  great  height  in  the  open  air  ;  and 
in  the  garden  surrounding  the  city 
there  is  an  abundance  of  kinds  of 
fruit  which  rarely  ripen  in  our  colder 
climate.  Fruit-sellers  balance  wooden 
platforms  on  their  heads  on  which 
ripe  figs  are  piled  up  in  pyramids. 
Grapes  are  large  and  many  are  white 
and  seedless.  They  are  so  cheap  that 
in  the  autumn  they  form  a  great  part 
of  the  food  of  the  people. 

No  one  who  has  been  in  Rome  can 
forget  its  delightful  fountains.  They 
may  be  seen  almost  everywhere  ;  and 
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many  of  them  are  grand  cascades 
adorned  with  statuary  of  the  highest 
order.  The  water  is  brought  from  a 
great  distance  and  is  most  excellent. 
Concerning  one  of  the  fountains  there 
is  a  superstition  that,  if  a  stranger 
drink  of  its  water,  he  will  never  be 
satisfied  until  he  returns  to  Rome  for 
a  second  visit.  We  took  a  full  draught 
of  its  glorious  water,  but  have  not  ex¬ 
perienced  its  magical  effects.  While 
we  should,  no  doubt,  enjoy  a  second 
visit  to  Rome,  we  are  very  well  satis¬ 
fied  without  it.  While  we  were  in 
Rome  we  lodged  near  the  foot  of  the 
“  Spanish  Stairs  ” — a  magnificent  flight 
of  stone  steps  which  leads  up  the  hill 
which  was  anciently  called  “  the  Pin- 
cian.”  On  the  top  of  the  hill  is  a  fine 
park,  belonging  to  the  Borghese  es¬ 


tate, which  was  once  the  heritage  of  the 
unfortunate  Beatrice  Cenci.  On  the 
morning  of  our  departure  we  climbed 
to  the  summit  and  took  our  last  view 
of  the  “  eternal  city.”  On  the  right 
stood  the  great  dome  of  St.  Peter’s ; 
on  the  l£ft  the  Colosseum  rose  in  soli¬ 
tary  grandeur. 

Sunken  in  superstition,  it  may  be, 
Rome  is  still  one  of  the  most  fascinat¬ 
ing  cities  in  the  world.  The  terrible 
malaria  which  had  once  almost  depo¬ 
pulated  the  city  appears  to  be  yielding 
to  modern  science ;  and  the  present 
government,  while  carefully  preserving 
the  memorials  of  history  and  art,  is 
rapidly  transforming  the  city  into  a 
great  hive  of  industry.  It  is  still  true 
that  “  Rome  may  be  hated,  but  she  can 
never  be  despised.” 


A  LETTER  AND  ITS  HISTORY. 


jHE  Honorable  Jasper  Yeates — 
the  writer  of  the  following 
letter — was  in  his  day  a  man 
of  great  influence  and  distinc¬ 
tion.  He  was  well  educated 
and  possessed  legal  ability  of 
a  high  order.  President 
Washington  appointed  him 
one  of  the  Commissioners  to  settle  the 
disturbances  caused  by  the  “Whiskey 
Insurrection,”  and  from  1791  until  his 
death,  in  1817,  he  was  one  of  the 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Pennsylvania.  During  his  judicial 
career  he  preserved  notes  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  which  he  took  part,  and 
these  were  afterwards  published  as 
“  Yeates’  Reports.”  Possessed  of  a 
large  estate,  he  lived  in  a  style  which 
was  in  those  days  unusual ;  and  there 
are  still  many  traditions  of  his  dignity 
and  grandeur.  His  correspondence, 
which  was  immense,  was  arranged  and 
preserved  with  scrupulous  care,  and 
remained  undisturbed  for  more  than 
half  a  century.  When,  on  the  death 
of  his  grandson,  the  old  homestead 
was  finally  broken  up,  a  few  of  his 
letters  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
editor  of  The  Guardian,  and  these 
have  been  carefully  preserved  on 
account  of  their  historical  interest. 
The  following  letter  from  the  Judge  to 
his  wife  is  peculiarly  interesting ;  and 


it  was  therefore  published,  in  1877,  in 
the  Magazine  of  American  History  : 

Bedford,  24  April  1797. 
My  dearest  Wife , — 

We  got  here  this  morn¬ 
ing  after  Breakfast,  but  experienced 
dreadful  Roads.  We  were  much 
fatigued  yesterday,  but  forgot  all  our 
cares  when  we  came  to  Hartley’s.  A 
fine  Woman,  handsomely  but  plainly 
dressed,  welcomed  us  to  IPs  House. 
Good  Trout,  asparagus,  olives,  and 
apples  garnished  our  Table,  and  I  had 
as  good  a  Bed  as  ever  I  lay  in,  to  con¬ 
sole  me  after  my  Ride. — Mr.  Washing¬ 
ton  once  told  me,  on  a  Charge  which 
I  made  against  the  President  at  his 
own  Table,  that  the  admiration  he 
warmly  professed  for  Mrs.  Hartley, 
was  a  Proof  of  his  Homage  to  the 
worthy  Part  of  the  Sex  and  highly 
respectful  to  his  own  Wife.  In  the 
same  Light  I  beg  you  will  consider 
my  Partiality  to  the  elegant  accom¬ 
plishments  of  Mrs.  Hartley. 

I  wrote  to  you  from  Chambersburgh 
by  Mr.  Bowie.  I  now  consider  you  at 
Belmont  and  often  speak  to  Mr.  Smith 
about  what  I  presume  to  be  your  En¬ 
gagements.  In  about  a  month  I  shall 
begin  to  turn  my  Face  homewards  and 
rejoice  at  the  anticipation.  But  I  am 
fearful  of  pursuing  the  Idea  long,  lest 
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my  stay  abroad  should  be  made  doubly 
uneasy  on  Reflection.  My  Love  to 
our  dear  Children.  I  ever  shall  be, 
my  dear  wife, 

More  affectionately  Yours, 

Mrs.  Yeates.  J.  Yeates. 

At  the  time  of  the  publication  of 
the  above  letter  the  contributor  stated 
in  the  magazine,  on  the  authority  of 
a  descendant  of  Judge  Yeates,  that 
the  lady  who  is  mentioned  in  such 
complimentary  terms  was  the  wife  of 
Col.  Thomas  Hartley,  an  eminent 
officer  in  the  Revolutionary  War  and 
Member  of  Congress  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  This  proves  to  have  been  a 
mistake,  but  it  was  a  mistake  that  was 
very  easily  made,  inasmuch  as  Col. 
Hartley  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
Judge,  who,  in  his  correspondence, 
always  speaks  of  him  as  “  Hartley,” 
without  mentioning  his  Christian  name. 

It  now  appears  that  the  Mrs.  Hartley 
spoken  of  in  the  letter  was  the  wife  of 
William  Hartley,  of  Bedford  County. 
The  facts  of  her  life  are  sufficiently 
interesting  and  romantic  to  merit  his¬ 
torical  record,  and  we  regret  that 
we  have  no  room  to  relate  them  in 
detail. 

Mrs.  Susan  Hartley,  nee  Shaw,  was 
born  in  Englxnd  in  1761.  In  1782 
she  and  her  husband,  William  Hartley, 
visited  Paris,  where  they  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  American  Com¬ 
missioners,  Franklin,  Laurens  and 
Jay.  At  the  invitation  of  these  gentle¬ 
men  they  determined  to  visit  America, 
and  accompanied  them  in  Commodore 
Barney’s  ship,  which  bore  the  treaty 
of  peace.  After  a  long  and  tempestu¬ 
ous  voyage  theyarrived  in  Philadelphia, 
where  they  made  the  acquaintance  of 
many  prominent  persons.  Mrs.  Hart¬ 
ley,  after  her  terrible  experience  on 
the  ocean,  refused  to  return  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  her  husband  purchased  from 
Robert  Morris  the  greater  part  of  what 
became  the  “  Mt.  Dallas”  farm,  two 
miles  west  of  Bloody  Run  and  six 
miles  east  of  Bedford.  Here  they 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  hospitably 
entertaining  General  Washington, 
while  on  his  way  from  Carlisle  to 
Cumberland,  Md  ,  at  the  time  of  the 
“  Whiskey  Insurrection.”  Some  of 
the  incidents  of  the  President’s  visit 


are  still  traditionally  remembered  by 
their  descendants.  It  was  a  notable 
event  and  could  not  easily  be  forgot¬ 
ten.  Mr.  Hartley  died  in  1802,  and 
some  years  later  his  widow  was  married 
to  Captain  William  Graham.  After 
the  death  of  her  second  husband  she 
was  married  a  third  time  to  General 
Michael  Simpson,  whom  she  survived. 
She  died  in  1846,  in  Bedford,  Pa.,  in 
the  86  :h  year  of  her  age.  By  her  first 
and  second  marriage  she  has  many 
descendants. 

Having  said  enough  to  identify  the 
lady  whom  Washington  and  Judge 
Yeates  united  in  admiring,  we  can  but 
add  that  tradition  represents  her  as  hav¬ 
ing  been,  even  in  her  old  age,  of  com¬ 
manding  figure  and  possessed  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  powers  of  conversation.  She 
was  highly  educated  and  in  her  youth 
was  regarded  as  beautiful.  A  century 
has  almost  passed  since  she  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  welcoming  “the  father 
of  his  country  ”  to  her  hospitable 
home,  but  it  will  be  pleasant  to  re¬ 
member  her  as  one  whom  he  evidently 
regarded  as  a  model  of  all  that  is  fair 
and  good. 


Earning  his  Salt. 

“You  don’t  earn  your  salt,  that’s 
what  you  don’t !  You’re  just  a  trouble 
an’  expense  !” 

Miss  Hannah  Smith  shut  the  milk- 
room  door  with  a  slam,  and  Sammy, 
her  orphan  nephew,  took  up  the  pail  of 
milk  and  went  to  feed  the  calf.  He 
walked  down  through  the  garden  very 
slowly,  and  the  pail  seemed  very  heavy, 
judging  from  the  dejected  way  in 
which  he  carried  it;  or,  perhaps,  it 
was  his  heart  which  was  so  heavy, 
after  all. 

He  did  seem  so  unfortunate ;  he  had 
just  broken  the  blue  and  white  bowl 
from  which  his  supper  of  bread  and 
milk  had  been  eaten.  Of  course  he 
had  not  meant  to  break  it  and  was 
truly  sorry ;  but'  it  had  vexed  his  aunt 
all  the  same,  and  brought  down  upon 
him  the  sharp  words  of  condemnation 
which  he  had  so  often  heard  : 

“  You  don’t  earn  your  salt  !  ” 

And  he  had  worked  so  hard  that 
day.  It  was  hot  and  sultry  after  a 
rainy  morning,  and  he  had  churned, 
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and  weeded  the  garden  beds — such 
long  beds  they  were  too,  and  raked 
the  door  yard,  and  hunted  out  a 
stolen  hen’s  nest,  and  picked  some 
currants,  and  fed  the  chickens  over 
and  over  again,  and  the  calf  and  the 
pig — why  it  made  him  tired  just  to 
think  over  all  he  had  done  !  And  it 
was  Saturday,  too — a  holiday  for  most 
boys ;  but  for  poor  Sammy  there  had 
been  no  time  to  play,  or  even  to  go 
fishing  up  the  creek  with  “the  boys,” 
or  even  to  look  between  the  covers  of 
a  story  book  which  one  of  them  had 
lent  him  ;  and  so  the  day  had  gone, 
and,  after  all,  he  had  not  earned  his 
salt. 

He  had  reached  the  bars  of  Spot’s 
pasture  and  the  pretty  creature  had 
just  put  her  eager  nose  in  the  pail, 
when  one  of  the  Laurence  boys  came 
skipping  along  the  lane. 

“  Hey,  Bert !  Come  over  an’  see 
Spot  drink.” 

“  All  right  !  can’t  stop  but  a  min- 
nit  though,  for  I’ve  got  an  errant  for 
Miss  Smith  ;  but,  my  grashus  !  ain’t 
Spot  growing  into  a  beauty  ?” 

“  Yes,  that  she  is  ;  she’s  the  biggest 
eater  you  ever  seen  !  But  say,  Bert,  is 
salt  very  dear  stuff?” 

“  Salt  ?  why  I  don’t  know ;  I  guess 
not,  though,  for  everybody  has  lots  of 
it.  Why,  Sam,  you  don’t  feed  much 
to  Spot  yet,  do  you  ?” 

“  Oh,  no.  I  was  jest  wonderin’ 
about  it,  that’s  all.” 

“  Well,  ask  your  Aunt  Hanner ; 
she’ll  be  sure  to  know, — but,  my  sake  ! 
I  mustn’t  stand  here,  for  the  baby’s 
sick  an’  ma  wants  help.” 

Bert  sped  up  to  the  house,  and  Sam 
lingered  so  long  over  the  bars  that  his 
aunt  had  some  excuse  for  the  sharp¬ 
ness  with  which  she  called, — 

“  Sammy  !  Sam  !  Sammee  !  where 
under  the  livin’  sun  be  you  a-stayin’ 
to?” 

And  as  soon  as  he  made  his  appear¬ 
ance  she  said : 

il  I  want  to  know  if  you’ve  come  at 
last  ?  I  didn’t  know  but  you’d  fell  in 
the  pail  of  milk  an’  drownded  your¬ 
self.  Here,  I’ve  got  to  go  straight 
over  to  Mis’  Laurence’s  ’cause  her 
baby’s  sick,  and  she’s  scart  nigh  to 
death,  as  she  always  is  if  the  least 
thing’s  the  matter,  an’  I  want  to  lock 


up  the  house  an’  take  the  key,  so 
you’ll  have  to  come  in  an’  go  to 
bed.” 

Poor  Sam  !  It  was  only  a  little 
after  sunset,  and  it  was  getting  so 
pleasant  and  cool  out  of  doors,  and  he 
knew  just  how  hot  and  stuffy  it  was 
in  his  little  room  under  the  eaves. 

“  Oh,  Aunt  Hanner  !  please  mayn’t 
I  go  with  you  ?” 

“  You  !  why,  what  airthly  use  do 
you  think  you’d  be  to  the  baby  ?” 

“  None,  of  course;  but — but  you’ll 
be  so  awful  lonesome  a  coinin’  back  all 
alone  !” 

“  Stuff  an’  nonsense  !  I  don’t  mean 
to  stay  over  an  hour  ;  an’  I  don’t  like 
to  leave  the  house  all  stark  alone  with 
all  that  money  in  it,  neither  ;  not  that 
there’s  any  real  danger,  for  there  ain’t 
no  prowlers  around  now-a-days,  an’  if 
there  was,  they’d  never  think  of  look¬ 
in’  where  I  keep  my  money  hid.  I 
was  a  fool  for  tollin’  you,  I  s’pose.” 

“  Why,  Aunt  Hanner  !  you  know 
I’d  never  touch  it  !” 

“  Of  course  you  would’ntj  you’re 
honest  or  you  wouldn’t  be  Benjamin’s 
boy,  the  massy  knows  !  But,  as  I  was 
sayin’,  I  ought  to  have  gone  in  to  the 
bank  this  forenoon,  but  it  was  so  hot 
an’  I  had  so  much  to  do.  I  must  go 
sure  on  Monday ;  an’  you  be  a  good 
boy  and  go  straight  to  bed,  an’  mebbe 
I’ll  let  you  go  along.  I’ve  got  to  buy 
you  another  pair  of  shoes,  I  s’pose. 
How  glad  I  shall  be  if  you  ever  do  git 
big  an’  capable  enough  to  earn  your 
salt !” 

Sam  hung  up  his  hat  in  the  entry, 
and  went  into  the  kitchen  where  his 
aunt  was  busy  putting  things  in  order 
for  the  night  and  fastening  down  the 
windows,  but  suddenly  she  said  : 

“  I  do  s’pose  it  ain’t  cooled  off  a 
mite  up  in  your  room  yet,  Sammy,  so 
if  you  want  to,  you  can  sit  here  by 
this  window  a  spell,  if  you’ll  promise 
not  to  go  out  of  it,  an’  be  sartin  sure 
to  put  it  down  an’  turn  the  catch 
down  over  the  top  before  you  go  to 
bed.” 

Sam  gratefully  promised,  and  his 
aunt,  knowing  that  she  could  trust  him, 
locked  the  door,  put  the  key  in  her 
pocket  and  departed,  for  in  spite  of 
her  stern  and  abrupt  manners,  she  had 
the  experience  and  ready  tact  which 
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made  her  a  blessing  to  her  suffering 
neighbors. 

The  lonely  boy  watched  her  out  of 
sight  up  the  lane,  and  thought  wist¬ 
fully  how  the  Laurence  boys  would  be 
out  playing  “  wolf”  and  “hop-scotch” 
all  through  the  long  twilight,  and 
wished  that  he  might  be  with  them  ; 
but  then  with  a  little  thrill  of  pleasure 
he  thought  of  the  promised  new  shoes, 
and  there  was  the  story-book — surely 
he  might  read  a  few  minutes  ;  so  he 
ran  up-stairs  after  it,  and  settled  himself 
close  by  the  window  to  catch  the  last 
remnant  of  daylight,  but  he  had  read 
scarcely  more  than  two  pages  when 
the  window  was  suddenly  darkened 
by  the  figure  of  a  man. 

Sam  was  startled,  and  still  more  dis¬ 
mayed  when  he  saw  that,  instead  of 
one  of  the  neighbors,  it  was  a  man  he 
had  never  before  seen. 

“  Well,  young  chap,  improvin’  your 
mind,  be  ye  ?  That's  a  good  idee  ; 
but  couldn’t  you  jest  get  me  a  drink 
of  water  or  milk,  or — or  ask  somebody 
else  to  do  it  ?” 

“  There  ain’t  nobody  else  ;  but  I  can 
get  you  some  water.  I  don’t  hardly 
dare  disturb  the  milk.” 

“Ah,  I  see,  afraid  !  Old  lady’s  a 
terror,  is  she  ?  Locks  you  up  alone  in 
the  house  when  she’s  away.” 

“  Well,  I  was  jest  going  to  bed,  you 
know,  an’ — *’ 

“  Mannerly  folks  don’t  go  to  bed 
when  they’ve  got  callers,”  said  J  the 
man,  sitting  down  in  the  window. 
“  Come,  I’m  dyin’  for  that  water, 
boy !” 

Sam  hardly  knew  what  to  do.  The 
water  pail  was  out  in  the  shed,  and  he 
could  not  shut  the  window  down 
with  the  man  sitting  there,  but,  while 
he  hesitated,  his  visitor  swung  him¬ 
self  in. 

“  Now,  my  young  friend,  never  mind 
the  water,  but  get  me  that  money.  I’ll 
take  care  of  it,  an’  save  the  old  woman 
goin’  to  bank.” 

The  boy’s  knees  shook  under  him 
at  this  fierce  demand,  but  he  said 
bravely : 

“  I  ain’t  got  no  money  to  give 
you  !” 

“  Likely  not ;  but  you  know  where 
her  money  is.  I  heard  every  word 
she  said.  Few  words  an’  quick  work, 


is  my  motto,  so  you  jest  get  it  an’  I’ll 
be  off,  an’  you  can  go  to  your  peace¬ 
ful  rest.  She  keeps  it  in  some  out-of- 
the  way  place,  I  know ;  a  nice  hidin’ 
spot — now,  where  is  it  ?” 

Poor  little  Sam  !  How  he  wished 
he  could  say  truthfully  that  he  didn’t 
know  where.  What  should  he  do  ?  He 
must  keep  the  secret — that  was  cer¬ 
tain  !  But  what  would  this  dreadful 
man  do  to  him  ?  Oh  !  if  his  aunt  had 
only  gone  to  the  bank  that  day.  She 
never  kept  much  money  in  the  house, 
but  this  was  the  price  of  a  piece  of 
land  that  one  of  the  neighbors  had 
bought  of  her. 

“  I  can’t  tell  you  !”  said  the  boy  at 
last. 

“Well,  then,  show  me;  that’ll  be 
all  the  better  !” 

“  I  can’t  do  that,  neither  !  Oh,  do 
please  go  away  1” 

“  I  will,  soon  as  I  get  my  hand  on 
that  money — double  quick,  too  !  An’ 
now  if  you  don’t  git  it  in  a  hurry,  I’ll 
take  means  to  make  you  !”  and  taking 
Sam’s  arm  in  a  grip  that  made  him 
wince,  he  continued  ;  “  Now,  lead 

off  lively,  an’  no  false  scents,  neither, 
you  mind  !” 

But  the  child  refused  to  take  one 
step. 

“  You  won’t,  hey  !  I  didn’t  want  to 
shoot  you,  but — ” 

Poor  Sam  shuddered  with  terror, 
and  gasped  out : 

“  Oh,  mister,  don’t !  please  don’t ! 
I  can’t  get  you  the  money,  but  I  will 
get  the  milk  right  straight  off!” 

“  Who  cares  for  milk  now?  It’s 
the  greenbacks  I  want,  d’ye  hear? 
Now  git  ’em,  or  you’ll  suffer  !” 

“  I  can’t  !  I  can’t,  not  if  you  do  kill 
me !  Oh  !  ain’t  you  got  no  little  boys 
to  home  that  you  wouldn’t  want  hurt, 
so  you  can  be  sorry  for  me  ?” 

**  No,  I  ain’t ;  boys  ain’t  worth  their 
salt,  an’  I  ain’t  got  no  home,  neither  !” 

“  Oh,  dear  !  I  wish  Aunt  Hanner 
would  come  home !”  sobbed  poor 
Sam  in  an  agony  of  fear  and  dread. 

“  Well,  she  won’t — not  for  a  half- 
hour  yet.  Now  quit  that  sniffin’,  and 
show  up  that  money  !” 

But  Sam’s  lips  were  sealed,  his  feet 
motionless. 

“Here,  then,”  said  the  tramp,  “if 
you’re  bound  to  be  dumb,  I’ll  make 
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you  so  in  earnest  !”  and  in  a  moment 
the  boy  was  firmly  gagged. 

“  Will  you  get  it  now — before  worse 
happens  ?” 

But  Sam,  though  faint  with  mortal 
terror,  shook  his  head  decidedly,  and 
the  man,  becoming  desperate,  took 
some  strong  cord  from  his  pocket  and 
tied  Sam’s  hands  behind  him  and  then 
to  the  handle  of  the  door,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  rummage  for  himself,  assur¬ 
ing  the  child  that  if  he  failed  to  find 
the  money  and  he  still  refused  to  tell, 
he  should  certainly  kill  him. 

Sammy’s  whole  life  of  twelve  years 
seemed  to  pass  before  him  as  he  stood 
there  in  misery  with  the  cord  cutting 
into  his  tender  flesh.  Oh,  how  sweet 
life  looked  to  him  now! — even  the 
homely  duties  which  he  had  that  very 
day  grumbled  over.  And  dear  Aunt 
Hanner  !  Would  she  know  that  he 
died  in  defense  of  her  beloved  money  ? 
Would  she  be  very  sorry,  he  won¬ 
dered,  and  would  it  be  a  dreadful  ex¬ 
pense  to  have  a  funeral  and  bury  him  ? 
Ah,  he  had  never  been  worth  his  salt, 
but  had  been  a  trouble  always  !  He 
felt  faint  and  dizzy,  but  these  words 
seemed  to  ring  in  his  ears,  and  then 
he  was  startled  by  a  light  noise.  Could 
the  ruffian  be  coming  back  so  soon, 
and  he  had  not  found  the  money,  of 
course  ?  But — no — the  sound  seemed 
to  come  from  outside,  and  a  key  grated 
in  the  lock. 

Hours  after  that,  Sammy  came  to 
himself  in  a  strange  room,  and  his 
aunt  was  on  her  knees  by  his  bed, 
sobbing  and  kissing  his  poor,  swollen 
wrists. 

When  he  became  strong  enough  he 
was  told  the  balance  of  the  story.  How 
Mr.  Laurence  had  seen  a  straggler  in 
the  vicinity  that  evening,  and  had 
heard  rumors  of  late  robberies,  and 
Miss  Smith,  quite  uneasy,  had  hurried 
home  as  soon  as  the  baby  was  better ; 
how  Mr.  Laurence  had  gone  with  her, 
and  they  had  surprised  the  burglar 
and  would  have  captured  him  but  for 
his  daring  leap  through  a  second  story 
window,  and  how  Sam  had  been  re¬ 
leased  and  carried  ever  to  Mr.  Lau¬ 
rence’s  house,  where  he  and  his  aunt 
and  the  money  were  to  remain  over 
Sunday,  at  least.  All  this  he  was  told, 
and  also  that  he  was  the  very  best  and 


dearest  boy  in  the  whole  world  !  And 
Sammy  has  heard  no  allusions  to  salt 
since  that  eventful  night. — Illustrated 
Christian  Weekly. 


“  Be  Still,  and  Know  That  I  am 
God.” 

BY  EVA  GORTON  TAYLOR. 

Be  still,  and  know  that  I  am  God  1 
All  turbulence  shall  cease, 

And  strife  dissolve  like  dew  beneath 
My  everlasting  peace. 

All  sin  shall  utterly  depart 
From  my  creation  fair, 

All  evils  melt  away  as  vapors 
In  the  viewless  air. 

Be  still  amid  the  martial  clash, 

O  tremble,  soul,  and  know 

That  I  reign,  not  alone  in  heaven, 

But  over  all  below. 

Be  still,  and  know  that  I  am  God, 

Yea,  I  am  God  alone  ; 

The  universe  owns  me  its  king 
And  bows  before  My  Throne. 

My  sceptre  reaches  to  the  bounds 
Of  boundless  astral  deep, 

Be  still,  sad  heart,  for  I  am  He 
Who  slumbers  not,  nor  sleeps. 

—  Christian  at  Work. 


The  Voyage. 

BY  LEWIS  MORRIS. 

Who  climbs  the  equatorial  main 

Drives  on  long  time  through  mist  and  cloud, 
Through  zones  of  storm,  through  thunders 
loud, 

For  many  a  night  of  fear  and  pain. 

Till  one  night  all  is  clear,  and  lo ! 

He  sees  with  wondering,  awe-struck  eyes, 

In  depths  above,  in  depths  below, 

Strange  constellations  light  the  skies, — 

New  stars,  more  splendid  and  more  fair 
Yet  not  without  a  secret  loss: 

He  seeks  in  vain  the  Northern  Bear, 

And  finds  instead  the  Southern  Cross. 

Yet  dawns  the  self-same  sun,  the  same 
The  deep  below  the  keel  which  lies  ; 

Though  this  may  burn  with  brighter  flame, 

And  that  respond  to  bluer  skies, 

The  self-same  earth,  the  self-same  sky  ; 

And  though  through  clouds  and  tempests 
driven, 

The  self-same  seeker  lifts  an  eye 
That  sees  another  side  of  heaven. 

No  change  in  man,  or  earth,  or  aught 
Save  those  strange  secrets  of  the  night  ; 

Nor  there,  save  that  another  thought 

Has  reached  them  through  another  sight, 

Which  may  but  know  one  hemisphere, 

The  earth’s  mass  blotting  out  the  blue, 

Till  one  day,  leaving  shadows  here, 

It  sees  all  heaven  before  its  view. 
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Destitution  in  Japan. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter 
of  Mrs.  Moore  presents  a  sorrowful 
picture  of  suffering  in  Japan.  That 
our  missionaries  should  labor,  as  far 
as  their  limited  means  allow,  to  relieve 
the  destitution  prevalent  in  their 
vicinity,  is  what  we  should  naturally 
expect ;  but,  of  course,  they  can  ac¬ 
complish  but  little.  Their  self-sacri¬ 
ficing  devotion  will,  however,  be  a 
powerful  declaration  of  the  benefi¬ 
cence  of  Christianity  and  cannot  fail 
to  produce  excellent  results.  The 
people  will,  in  this  way,  be  powerful¬ 
ly  drawn  to  Him  who  “  went  about 
doing  good.”  Mrs.  Moore  says  : 

a  On  account  of  the  heavy  floods 
and  from  various  causes,  the  destitu¬ 
tion  amongst  the  poor  of  Japan  is 
something  terrible.  The  Government 
helps  its  poor  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent,  but  this  year  the  destitution  is 
so  great  that  the  government  cannot 
or  will  not — probably  cannot — look 
after  all  of  the  needy.  The  foreigners 
and  native  Christians  are  banding  to¬ 
gether  and  trying  to  relieve  some  of 
the  worst  cases,  and  much  has  been 
done  all  over  the  Empire,  where  the 
distress  is  greatest,  to  relieve  the  suf¬ 
ferers. 

“  In  Sendai  the  distress  is  great, 
and  we  are  trying  to  look  after  some 
of  the  most  destitute.  The  ladies  of 
our  little  Japanese  Reading  and  Social 
Circle  have  formed  themselves  into  a 
charitable  association,  but  as  they  are 
mostly  ladies  of  rather  high  position, 
their  husbands  are  not  willing  they 
should  go  to  the  homes  of  the  poor, 
nor  take  any  public  part  in  the  work  ; 
so  this  falls  almost  entirely  upon  my¬ 
self,  and  it  keeps  me  very  busy  trying 
to  see  that  the  old,  sick,  crippled  or 
blind  amongst  the  families  which  I 
visit  are  supplied  with  food  and  med¬ 
icine,  the  able-bodied  ones  who  are 
out  of  employment,  put  to  work  of 


some  kind,  and  the  little  ones  kept 
from  starving.  It  would  make  your 
heart  ache  to  see  poor,  old  sick  bodies 
lying  on  hard  board  floors,  with  noth¬ 
ing  to  cover  them  but  old  rags,  and 
the  roofs  of  their  huts  so  full  of  holes 
that  the  rain  can  beat  in  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  ;  to  see  little  children  crying 
with  hunger,  and  men  and  women  on 
their  knees  begging  for  employment 
or  for  food  for  their  famishing  chil¬ 
dren.  I  never  before  saw  such  wretched 
poverty.  Most  of  the  families  we 
help  are  so  poor  that  they  cannot 
even  give  their  dead  a  decent  burial, 
and  unless  some  one  provides  a  box 
the  body  will  lie  in  the  house  with 
only  some  old  garment  to  cover  it 
until  a  way  is  found  to  bury  it,  or  it 
will  possibly  be  crammed  into  an  old 
‘  sake  * — whisky — tub  and  put  under 
the  ground.  Some  persons  fear  a 
famine  in  the  land  if  things  do  not 
change  soon.  I  don’t  know  what  will 
become  of  these  wretched  persons  if 
rice  continues  to  rise  and  work  is  as 
scarce,  or  if  wages  continue  at  the 
present  low  rates.  Many  who  work 
hard  all  day  make  only  from  three  to 
five,  or  at  the  highest,  ten  cents  a  day. 
We  are  continually  hearing  of  new 
-  distressing  cases,  and  the  number  will 
probably  increase  rather  than  de¬ 
crease. 

(l  I  am  constantly  racking  my  brain 
to  devise  new  ways  of  finding  work  for 
the  unemployed  under  our  care,  and 
for  getting  a  sufficient  amount  of 
money  to  keep  the  old,  sick  and  blind 
and  the  little  ones  from  almost  starv¬ 
ing,  and  I  know  others  (who  are  doing 
similar  work)  are  also  much  perplexed 
about  these  things.  If  you  care  to 
insert  anything  I’ve  written  in  the 
Guardian,  you  are  at  liberty  to  do  so. 
This  is  only  a  hastily-written  private 
letter,  but  if  you  think  any  part  of  it 
will  do  any  good  if  printed,  I  am  sat¬ 
isfied  to  have  you  use  it.” 
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Santa  Teresa’s  Book-mark. 

[The  following  lines  were  written 
by  Santa  Teresa  on  her  book-mark. 
They  are  here  translated  from  the 
Spanish  :] 

Let  nothing  disturb  thee, 

Nothing  affright  thee  ; 

All  things  are  passing; 

God  never  changeth. 

Patient  endurance 
Attaineth  to  all  things  ; 

Who  God  possesseth 
In  nothing  is  wanting  ; 

Alone  God  sufficeth. 


The  Moon  and  the  Weather. 
[Many  people  believe  that  the  moon 
has  a  great  effect  on  the  weather. 
Here,  however,  is  a  little  jingle  that 
may  be  worth  remembering  :] 

The  moon  and  the  weather 
May  change  together ; 

But  change  of  the  moon 

Does  not  change  the  weather. 

If  we  had  no  moon  at  all, 

And  that  may  seem  strange, 

We  still  should  have  weather 
That’s  subject  to  change. 


.  No  Evidence  to  the  Contrary. 

A  young  Catholic  priest,  shortly  after 
beginning  his  labors  in  his  first  parish, 
received  a  visit  from  one  of  the  older 
fathers.  Anxious  to  show  the  pro¬ 
gress  he  had  made,  he  called  up  a  class 
in  catechism  for  questioning. 

“  Biddy  Maloney,”  he  began/*  stand 
up.” 

A  slip  of  a  girl,  with  blue  eyes  and 
brown  freckles,  arose  in  her  place. 

“  What,  Biddy,”  said  the  young 
father,  “  is  meant  by  the  howly  state 
of  matrimony?” 

“  Shure,”  began  Biddy,  glibly,  “  ,tis 
a  sayson  of  tormint  upon  which  the 
soul  inters  to  fit  it  fer  the  blissid  state 
to  come.” 

“  Och  !”  cried  the  questioner,  angry 
and  mortified;  “  to  the  foot  of  the 
class  wid  ye,  Biddy  Maloney.  It’s 
the  m’aning  of  purgatory  ye’re  afther 

•  •  f  ft 

givin  . 

But  here  the  old  priest  interposed, 
with  a  quizzical  smile  :  “  Not  too  fast, 

me  young  brother,”  he  said,  restrain- 
ingly — “not  too  fast.  Fer  aught  you 
and  I  know  to  the  conthrary,  the  gur- 
rul  may  be  perfectly  right.” — From 
the  Editor' s  Drawer ,  in  Harper s 
Magazine  for  August , 


Weeds. 

Have  you  seen  the  city-folk  riding  by, 

With  hungry  glances  at  field  and  sky, 

And  exclamations  of  quick  delight 
At  the  sight  of  the  meadow  with  daisies  white  ? 
They  do  not  know 

That  a  field  of  daisies  should  never  grow  ; 

And  I  envy  them  so  ! 

Have  you  ever  at  eve  of  a  midsummer’s  day, 
When  the  air  was  sweet  with  scent  of  hay, 

Felt  a  sweeter  perfume  upon  you  steal, 

And  strangely  that  perfume  makes  you  feel 
So  sad,  for  you  know 
A  field  of  thistles  should  never  grow  ? 

I  am  sorry  ’tis  so. 

Have  you  heard  of  the  distant  desert  land, 
Where  the  cactus  blooms  in  arid  sand 
So  thick  it  blocks  the  traveler’s  way, 

And  no  green  on  the  lonely  plain  but  they 
Can  live  and  grow  ? 

So  the  cactus  is  only  a  weed,  you  know, 
Though  we  prize  it  so  ! 

Have  you  ever  noted  a  field  of  wheat 
As  it  waves  in  the  summer  breeze  and  heat, 
With  here  and  there  in  the  yellow  rows 
A  pretty  pink  blossom  as  red  as  a  rose  ?  # 

It  will  please  you  so  ! 

But  the  weed  ought  not  in  the  wheat  to  grow. 
Still  they  can  never  weed  it  out,  you  know, 

And  I’m  glad  it's  so. 

But  wheat  would  not  be  allowed  to  head 
If  it  set  its  roots  in  an  onion  bed — 

You’ll  find  it  so  ; 

If  a  stalk  of  wheat  in  the  garden  grow, 

It’s  a  weed,  you  know. 

From  the  daisied  hay 
And  the  thistle  grain 
The  moral  we  draw 
Is  simple  and  plain 
And  cogent  and  brilliant, 

And  lucid  and  clear — 

A  weed  is  a  flower 

Dropped  out  of  its  sphere. 

—  Country  Gentleman. 


Too  much  money  is  now  spent  on 
vacation  trips.  Many  families  owe 
the  fact  that  they  are  running  behind 
or  not  getting  ahead  to  the  summer 
outing  and  the  Christmas  extrava¬ 
gance.  They  will  read  this,  but  go 
on  as  they  have  been  accustomed. — 
Christian  Advocate. 


I  can  understand  people’s  losing  by 
trusting  too  little  to  God,  but  I  can¬ 
not  understand  any  one’s  losing  by 
trusting  too  much  to  Him. —  Charles 
Kingsley. 


We  ought  to  thank  God  daily  for 
the  sins  which  we  have  not  commit¬ 
ted. — F.  W.  Faber. 
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Sorrow  is  not  selfish;  but  many 
persons  are,  in  sorrow,  entirely  selfish. 
It  makes  them  so  important  in  their 
own  eyes  that  they  seem  to  have  a 
claim  upon  ail  that  people  can  do  for 
them. 


The  sublimity  of  wisdom  is  to  do 
those  things  living  which  are  to  be 
desired  when  dying. — Taylor. 


OUR  BOOK  TABLE. 

The  Youth’s  Companion  is  every  week 
fresh  and  interesting.  A  new  serial  of  eight 
chapters  is  begun  in  the  last  number,  which 
promises  to  be  good  reading,  instructive  and 
entertaining.  Perry,  Mason  &  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Alden’s  Manifold  Cyclopaedia,  Vol. 
XXII.  Legal — M’Clure,  600  pp.  Garret- 
son,  Cox  &  Co.,  N.  Y.  Publishers. 

The  publication  of  this  most  admirable  cy¬ 
clopaedia  has  been  lately  transferred  by  Mr. 
Alden,  its  original  projector,  to  Messrs.  Garret- 
son,  Cox  &  Co.,  who  are  pushing  the  work  to 
rapid  completion,  as  is  seen  in  the  fact  that 
only  ten  more  volume's  remain  to  be  issued 
which  will  appear  at  intervals  of  about  six 
weeks. 

This  work  well  deserves  a  place  in  every  house¬ 
hold,  in  every  public  school  library,  and  will 
prove  of  incalculable  advantage  to  every  student. 
Whosoever,  indeed,  has  occasion  to  cousult  a 
work  of  this  kind  will  here  find  a  book  of  refer¬ 
ence  of  rare  value.  In  respect  of  accuracy  and 
fulness  of  treatment,  in  the  judicious  amount  of 
space  assigned  to  subjects,  in  the  freshness  and 
vivacity  of  its  literary  style,  as  well  as  in  regard 
to  its  convenient  size  and  its  equally  convenient 
price,  it  is  a  work  that  ought  to  command  at¬ 
tention  and  secure  a  ready  and  a  wide  sale. 

Among  a  great  number  of  interesting  topics 
treated  in  this  volume,  we  notice  Letters  and 
Articulate  Sounds ;  Libraries,  about  seven 
pages  ;  Light ;  Lithography  ;  among  the  impor¬ 
tant  places  are  Leipzig,  Leyden,  Liberia,  Lon¬ 
don,  Long  Island  ;  among  states,  Louisiana  ;  in 
the  fine  of  biography  we  find  Leibnitz;  Lessing; 
Pres.  Lincoln;  Liszt;  Livingstone,  the  ex¬ 
plorer  ;  Locke  and  Longfellow.  As  an  educa¬ 
tor  in  the  family  or  school,  or  assistant  in  the 
office  or  the  library,  this  work  is  invaluable, 
and  its  cost  is  so  extremely  low  as  to  place  it 
easily  within  the  reach  of  all.  Specimen  pages 
and  easy  installment  terms  on  payment  may  be 
had  on  request.  Garretson,  Cox  &  Co.,  Pub¬ 
lishers,  New  York,  Chicago  and  Atlanta. 

The  Icelandic  Discoverers  of  America  ; 
or,  Honor  to  Whom  Honor  is  Due. 
By  Mrs.  John  B.  Shipley  (Marie  A.  Brown). 
New  York  :  John  B.  Alden,  1890. 

We  have  also  received  the  following  pam¬ 
phlets  on  the  same  general  subject;  The 
Full  Significance  of  1492,  by  John  B.  Ship- 
ley  ;  The  English  Re-discovery  and  Coloniza¬ 
tion  of  America,  by  John  B.  Shipley;  Leif 
Erikson,  by  Mrs.  John  B.  Shipley;  Sup¬ 
pressed  Historical  Facts,  by  Mrs.  John  B. 
Shipley.  All  these  pamphlets  are  published 


by  John  B.  Alden,  393  Pearl  Street,  New 

York. 

The  Icelandic  discovery  of  America  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  profound  historical  interest.  Though 
its  announcement  was  at  first  met  with  incredu¬ 
lity,  it  is  now  generally  acknowledged  that  the 
Northmen  visited  the  shores  of  the  American 
continent  five  hundred  years  before  the  voy¬ 
age  of  Columbus.  That  they  attempted  a 
settlement  is  also  reasonably  certain,  but  its 
exact  location  is  not  yet  as  clearly  determined 
as  might  be  desired.  At  the  present  time, 
when  we  are  preparing  to  celebrate  the  four 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  discovery  by 
Columbus,  it  is  well  that  his  Icelandic  forerun¬ 
ners  should  receive  the  honor  which  is  their  due, 
and  for  this  reason  the  above  publications  may 
accomplish  a  very  important  work.  They  are 
full  of  information  which  is  not  easily  found 
elsewhere,  and  must  have  required  extensive 
research.  To  us  they  appear  to  be  more  con¬ 
troversial  in  their  tone  than  the  occasion  de¬ 
mands.  The  Icelandic  discovery  does  not 
necessarily  detract  from  the  glory  of  Columbus. 
After  all,  in  the  language  of  a  recent  historian, 
“  Columbus  is  the  earliest  navigator  whose  dis¬ 
covery  could  even  now  be  satisfactorily  estab¬ 
lished  in  a  court  of  justice;”  and  he  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  pioneer  of  the  long  line  of  more  re¬ 
cent  discoverers  whose  labors  resulted  in  the 
European  settlement  of  the  Ameriean  continent. 

A  Few  Thoughts  for  a  Young  Man.  By 

Hon.  Horace  Mann.  New  York:  John  B. 

Alden,  1890.  Price,  25  cents. 

This  is  one  of  the  classics  of  American  educa¬ 
tional  literature.  Though  the  author  died  thirty 
years  ago,  it  has  lost  none  of  its  value,  and  it 
still  deserves  to  be  read  and  studied  by  every 
young  man.  The  present  edition  is  a  beautiful 
one,  and  it  is  surprising  that  it  should  be  offered 
at  so  low  a  price.  It  certainly  deserves  to  be 
extensively  circulated. 

Golden  Mediocrity.  By  Eugenie  Hamer- 

ton.  Boston  :  Roberts  Bros. 

This  story  is  intended  to  present  a  contrast 
between  the  social  life  of  the  middle  classes  of 
England  and  France.  It  is  well-constructed 
and  runs  along  quite  pleasantly.  In  the  social 
conditions  of  the  people,  no  less  than  in  the 
book  itself,  the  mediocrity  is  apparent,  but  we 
cannot  observe  that  it  is  golden. 

The  Century  for  September  is  especially 
notable  for  an  illustrated  article  by  George 
Hamlin  Fitch  on  “  How  California  Came  Into 
the  Union, ’’  which  contains  much  hitherto  un¬ 
written  history.  Joseph  Jefferson’s  Autobiog¬ 
raphy  is  as  fascinating  as  ever.  “The  Anglo¬ 
maniacs  ’’  concludes  rather  abruptly.  There  is 
the  usual  number  of  illustrated  articles,  and  the 
high  standard  of  the  magazine  is  well-main¬ 
tained. 

St.  Nicholas  for  September  has  a  long 
table  of  contents  which  will  delight  the  little 
folks.  If  we  may  follow  their  example,  in 
writing  to  the  letter-box,  we  venture  to  say  that 
we  like  “  Crowded  Out  o’  Crowfield  ’’  best. 
“  Lady  Jane  ’’  is  also  an  excellent  story. 
“The  Brownies”  this  month  celebrate  a  Birth- 
Day  Dinner.  It  is  wonderful  how  Palmer  Cox 
continues  to  dwell  on  this  single  theme  and  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  making  all  his  contributions  equally 
charming. 
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Lesson  I.  Eighteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity.  October  5, 1890. 


PARABLE  OF  THE  VINEYARD.— Luke  20  :  9-19. 


9  Then  began  he  to  “peak  to  the  people  this  parable  ; 
A  certain  man  planted  a  vineyard,  and  let  it  forth  to 
husbandmen,  and  went  into  a  far  country  for  a  long 
time. 

10  And  at  the  season  he  sent  a  servant  to  the  hus¬ 
bandmen,  tha'  they  should  give  him  of  the  fruit  of  the 
vineyard:  but  the  husoaadmen  beat  him,  and  sent 
him  away  empty. 

11  And  again  he  sent  another  servant:  and  they 
heat  him  aU.«,  and  entreated  him  shamefully,  and  eent 
him  away  empty. 

12  And  again  he  sent  a  third:  and  they  wounded 
him  also,  and  cast  him  out. 

13  Then  said  the  lord  of  the  vineyard,  What  shall  I 
do?  I  will  send  my  beloved  son:  it  may  be  that  they 
will  reverence  him  when  they  see  him. 

14  But  when  the  husbandmen  saw  him,  they  reason- 

GOLDEN  TEXT. 

He  is  despised  and  rejected  of  men. 

— Isa.  53  :  3. 


ed  among  themselves,  saying,  This  Is  the  heir ;  come 
let  u»  kill  him,  that  the  inheritance  may  be  ours. 

15  So  they  cast  him  out  of  the  vineyard,  and  killed 
him.  What  therefore  shall  the  lord  of  tne  vineyard 
do  unto  them  ? 

16  He  shall  come  and  destroy  these  husbandmen, 
and  snail  give  the  vinevard  to  others.  And  when  they 
heard  it,  they  said,  God  forbid. 

17  And  he  beheld  them,  and  said,  What  is  thjs  then 
that  is  written.  The  stone  which  the  builders  rejected, 
the  same  has  become  the  head  of  the  corner? 

18  Whosoever  shall  fall  upon  that  stone  shall  be 
broken  ;  but  on  whomsoever  it  shall  fall,  it  will  grind 
him  to  powder. 

19  And  the  chief  priests  and  the  scribes  the  same 
hour  sought  to  lay  hands  on  him  ;  and  they  feared  the 
people:  for  they  perceived  that  he  had  spoken  this 
parable  against  them. 


DAILY  HEADINGS. 

M.  Luke  fO:  9-19.  T.  Matt.  21  :  33-43.  W.  Mark 
12:  1-12.  Th  Matt,  21:  28-32.  F.  Matt.  12:  1-14.  8. 
Isa.  53  :  1-12.  Su.  Acts  7 :  51-60. 


Catechism. 

Question  27.  What  dost  thou  mean  by  the  providence  of  God  ? 

Answer.  The  Almighty  and  everywhere  present  power  of  God  ;  whereby,  as  it  were  by  His 
hand,  He  upholds  and  governs  heaven,  earth,  and  all  creatures;  sc  that  herbs  and  grass,  rain 
and  drought,  fruitful  and  barren  years,  meat  and  drink,  health  and  sickness,  riches  and  poverty, 
yea  all  things  come  not  by  chance,  but  by  His  fatherly  hand. 


Questions  on  the  Lesson 

BY  REV,  J.  E.  HIESTER,  D.D. 


What  is  the  topic  of  the  lesson?  Repeat  the 
Golden  Text.  Recite  Ihe  Catechism.  What  was 
the  subject  of  our  last  regular  lesson  ?  What  did  Jesus 
do  in  Jerusalem?  By  whom  was  His  authority  ques¬ 
tioned  ?  How  did  He  reply  ?  9.  Who  is  represented 
by  the  “  certain  man  ”  ?  What  by  the  vineyard?  How 
does  it  illustrate  God’s  care  for  His  Church?  Who  are 
represented  by  the  husbandmen?  Why  did  the 
owner  go  into  a  far  country?  What  period  in  Jewish 
history  does  this  represent  ?  10.  What  are  the  fruits 
which  God  demands?  What  is  the  character  of  His 
demands?  What  advantages  do  church  members  en¬ 
joy?  Through  whom  did  the  lord  of  the  vineyard 
make  his  demand  ?  Whom  does  this  servant  repre¬ 
sent?  How  was  he  treated?  11.  Whom  does  the 
second  servant  represent?  What  treatment  did  he 
receive?  What  does  this  fact  teach  us?  13.  Whom 
does  the  third  servant  represent?  How  was  he  re¬ 


ceived?  What  facts  teach  the  forbearance  of  God  ? 
13.  How  did  God’s  long  suffering  succeed  ?  What 
did  he  finally  resolve  to  do?  Who  is  represented  by 
the  son  ?  Hew  did  He  expect  His  son  would  be  treat 
ed?  On  what  ground?  What  is  it  to  reverence 
Cnrist?  14.  Did  the  husbandmen  know  who  the  son 
was?  What  did  they  conspire  to  do?  What  whs  their 
motive?  15.  How  did  the  husbandmen  treat  the  son  ? 
WThat  question  did  Christ  ask?  16.  Who  answered 
it?  17.  How?  How  was  this  fulfilled  ?  Wno  is  meant 
by  the  rejected  stone?  Who  by  the  builders?  How 
did  the  reject°d  stone  become  the  head  of  Ihe  corner? 
18.  What  will  befall  men  who  stumble  at  Christ  or  re¬ 
ject  Him?  Were  the  people  for  or  against  Christ? 
Practical  Suggestions.— 1.  God  expects  a  return 
for  His  favors.  3.  To  ill-treat  God’s  messengers  is  to 
insult  Him.  3.  Our  eternal  destiny  hinges  on  our  re¬ 
ception  or  rejection  of  Christ. 


Notes  on  the  Lesson. 

Time  and  Place. — Tuesday,  April  4,  a  d.  30 ;  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  9.  A  certain 
man — Representing  God.  Vineyard — God’s  kingdom.  Husband  men— Rulers  of  the  Jews. 
Into  a  far  country — Withdrawal  of  God’s  visible  presence.  10.  Servant — Representing  the 
prophets.  Empty — Without  fruit.  11.  Entreated  him  shamefully— Abused  him.  12. 
Cast  him  out — Rejected  him.  13.  Son — Christ.  14.  Let  us  kill  him — Conspiracy  to  mur¬ 
der  him.  15.  Killed  him— Crucified  him.  16.  To  others— To  the  Gentiles.  17.  Builders 
— The  Jewish  rulers.  Head  of  the  corner — Corner-stone — Christ.  18.  Shall  fall — Shall 
stumble  at  Jesus.  Grind  him  to  powder — Utterly  destroy  him.  19.  Lay  hands  on  him — 
Arrest  him. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  LESSON. 

BY  BEY.  J.  E.  HIESTER,  D.D. 


After  His  triumphant  entry  into  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  Christ  and  His  disciples  returned  to 
Bethany.  On  Monday  morning  they  went 
again  into  Jerusalem,  where  He  cleansed 
the  temple  by  driving  out  the  traffickers 
and  the  money  changers.  On  Monday 
night  they  returned  to  Bethany.  On  their 
arrival  on  Tuesday  morning  in  the  temple, 
the  chief  priests,  the  scribes  and  the  elders 
questioned  Him  as  to  His  authority  for  His 
acts  on  the  preceding  day.  Instead  of  giv¬ 
ing  them  a  direct  answer,  He  asked  them 
a  question  about  John  the  Baptist,  which 
they  dared  not  answer.  He  then  spoke 
the  parable  of  the  Wicked  Husbandmen. 

On  Tuesday  morning  He  left  the  temple 
for  ever. 

9.  Then  began  he  to  speak  to  the  people  this 
parable — Christ’s  object  was  to  reveal  to 
them  as  in  a  mirror  the  actual  conduct  of 
the  rulers  by  showing  them  in  what  a 
shameful  manner  they  had  abused  their 
trust,  as  leaders  of  the  people.  The  parable 
was  to  serve  as  a  last  warning  to  both 
rulers  and  people.  A  certain  man  planted 
a  vineyard — The  certain  man  represents 
God,  who  is  the  owner  of  all  things.  By  the 
vineyard  is  represented  the  kingdom  of 
God  which  was  intrusted  to  the  Jewish 
rulers,  and  which  was  planted  by  Him 
through  Abraham  and  Moses.  The  vine¬ 
yard  is  a  very  fit  illustration  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God  ;  for  a  vineyard  must  not  only 
be  planted,  but  it  requires  also  the  most 
diligent  and  unceasing  care  to  make  it 
productive,  This  God  bestowed  on  the 
Jewish  Church,  and  bestows  it  also  on  the 
Christian  Church.  And  let  it  forth  to  hus¬ 
bandmen — To  tenants  who  pay  the  owner 
an  annual  rent,  either  in  money  or  a  stipu¬ 
lated  portion  of  fruit.  The  husbandmen 
represent  the  Jewish  rulers.  And  went 
into  a  far  cou7itry — Into  another  country — 
abroad,  in  order  that  their  faithfulness 
might  be  tested  by  his  absence.  This 
represents  a  period  in  Jewish  history  during 
which  there  had  been  no  special  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  God  in  miracles  and  revelations. 
For  a  long  time — To  give  them  abundant 
opportunity  to  prove  themselves  faithful. 

10.  And  at  the  season  he  sent  a  servant 
to  the  hmbaiidmen — At  the  time  of  the 
vintage.  This  servant  represents  a  group 
of  prophets  who  were  sent  one  after  an¬ 
other.  That  they  should  give  him  of  the 
fruit  of  the  vineyard — The  proprietor’s 
share,  as  his  stipulated  rent  for  the  use  of 
the  vineyard.  This  demand  for  fruit,  no 
doubt,  refers  to  the  prophetic  period  in 
Jewish  history.  God  demands  and  ex¬ 
pects  a  return  in  the  form  of  fruit  for  His 


favors  and  care,  The  required  fruits  are  : 
worship,  service,  obedience,  love,  grati¬ 
tude,  liberality,  good  works,  etc.  When 
He  demands  these,  He  demands  His  own 
and  His  demands  are  therefore  just  and 
reasonable:  1.  The  vineyard  belongs  to 
Him;  2.  He  planted  the  vine;  3.  The 
husbandmen  agreed  to  pay  a  stipulated 
rent.  The  members  of  the  Church  have 
great  cause  for  gratitude,  because  they  are 
implanted  in  cultivated  ground,  in  the 
Lord’s  vineyard,  and  not  in  the  wilderness, 
where  they  enjoy  special  advantages, 
which  they  who  are  without  do  not  pos¬ 
sess.  They  have  every  facility  for  the 
attainment  of  holiness  and  happiness. 
But  the  husbandmen  beat  him — Literally, 
flayed  him,  or  skinned  him,  the  severest 
kind  of  scourging.  This  illustrates  the 
maltreatment  of  God’s  prophets  and  mes¬ 
sengers  by  those  to  whom  they  are  sent. 
This  shows  the  deep  corruption  of  human 
nature,  which  is  in  strange  contrast  with 
the  kind  dealings  of  God  with  men.  And 
sent  him  away  empty — Without  fruit.  This 
was  a  breach  of  a  most  solemn  trust. 

11.  And  again  he  sent  another  servant — 
This  second  servant  represents  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  prophets  at  a  later  period,  whose 
mission  was  to  reclaim  faithless  Israel  to 
faithfulness.  The  sending  of  the  different 
prophets  at  different  times  was  a  sure  sign 
of  a  degenerate  state  of  things.  And  they 
beat  him  also,  a?id  e7itreated  him  sha7ne- 
fully— Outrageously.  And  sent  him  away 
empty — Without  the  rent.  The  second 
fared  worse  than  the  first,  which  shows 
that  the  hatred  and  the  insolence  of  the 
husbandmen  was  on  the  increase.  Sin 
cannot  stand  still,  but  is  continually  going 
from  bad  to  worse. 

12.  A7id  again  he  se7it  a  third — This 
third  servant  represents  another  set  of 
prophets  sent  at  a  still  later  time.  This 
repeated  sending  of  the  prophets  on  the 
part  of  God  in  the  face  of  the  increasing 
opposition  and  persecutions  illustrates  the 
long-sufferance  and  forbearance  of  God. 
A7id  they  woimded  M771  also ,  and  cast  him 
out.  This  outrage  was  an  insult  to  the 
Throne.  The  third  servant  was  treated 
worse  than  the  second,  which  shows  that 
sin  is  fearfully  downward  in  its  tendency. 

13.  Then  said  the  lord  of  the  vineyard, 
What  shall  I  do  ? — This  question  represents 
God  as  disappointed  and  perplexed.  He 
saw  that  the  ordinary  acts  of  grace  had 
failed  to  accomplish  His  purpose.  I  will 
se7id  7ny  beloved  so7i — God  took  counsel 
with  Himself,  and  resolved  to  resort  to  an 
extraordinary  act  of  grace,  by  sending  His 
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Son,  who  was  dear  to  Him  above  every¬ 
thing  else.  This  was  the  last  and  best  pos¬ 
sible  thing  which  He  could  do.  It  may  be 
they  will  reverence  him  —  Acknowledge 
His  authority  and  treat  Him  respectfully. 
Christ  is  the  Son  of  God.  To  reverence 
Him  is  to  believe  in  Him,  to  worship,  love, 
obey  and  serve  Him. 

14.  They  reasoned  .  .  .  This  is  the  heir 
— From  Christ’s  language  we  infer  that  the 
Jewish  rulers  knew  who  He  was.  Come  let 
us  kill  him — This  implies  a  conspiracy. 
The  crucifixion  of  Jesus  was  a  deliberate 
act,  which  is  not  only  evident  from  the 
language  of  Christ,  but  is  also  proved  by 
His  trial.  That  the  inheritatice  may  be 
ours — By  these  words  is  laid  bare  the  mo¬ 
tive  of  the  wicked  designs  of  the  rulers, 
which  was  a  selfish  fear  lest  they  should 
lose  their  positions  as  rulers;  their  influ¬ 
ence  and  authority  over  the  people.  It  is 
wonderful  how  motives  darken  or  light  up 
our  pathway. 

15.  So  they  cast  him  out  of  the,  vineyard , 
a?id  killed  him — This  prediction  was  liter- 

allv  fulfilled  in  the  trial  and  crucifixion  of 

¥ 

Christ.  No  heathens  ever  treated  their 
idols  as  the  Jews  treated  Christ.  We  reject 
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Christ  by  not  believing  in  Him.  What 
therefore  shall  the  lord  of  the  vineyard  do 
unto  them  f — How  shall  he  punish  them  ? 

16.  Destroy  these  husbandmen — A  pre¬ 
diction  of  the  punishment  which  shall  be 
inflicted  on  them  for  murdering  Him.  And 
shall  give  his  vineyard  to  others.  To  the 
apostles.  And  .  .  .  they  said,  God  forbid — 
Literally,  Let  it  not  be  so. 

17.  And  he  beheld  them — Fixed  His  gaze 
upon  them.  What  is  .  .  .  written  —  Ps. 

1 18:  22,  23.  The  stone  which  the  builders 
rejected — The  Messiah — The  builders  are 
the  same  as  the  husbandmen,  the  rulers  of 
the  Jews.  The  same  is  become  the  head  of 
the  corner — A  prediction  that  His  rejection 
would  result  in  His  exaltation. 

1 8.  Whosover  shall  fall  upon  that  stone 
— Shall  stumble  at  the  low  estate  of  the 
Messiah.  Shall  be  broken — Shall  suffer 
injury.  But  o?i  whomsoever  it  shall  fall, 
it  will  grind  him  to  powder — Utterly  de¬ 
stroy  him. 

19.  Sought  to  lay  hands  on  him — To 
arrest  Him.  And  they  feared  the  people — 
A  hasty  arrest  might  arouse  an  insurrec¬ 
tion,  because  many  were  the  friends  of 
Jesus. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  AND  SUGGESTIVE. 

BY  REV.  D.  W.  EBBERT. 


Verse  9.  A  certain  man  planted  a  vineyard 
and  let  it  forth  unto  husbandmen.  The  figure 
of  a  vineyard  frequently  occurs  in  the  Word 
of  God,  and  refers  to  the  kingdom  of  God. 
The  husbandmen  are  those  whom  God  has 
called  into  His  kingdom  to  improve  the 
privileges  of  that  kingdom.  It  ought  to  be 
a  source  of  continual  joy  to  know  that  God 
has  established  His  kingdom  among  us. 
This  favor  entails  responsibility,  for  God 
will  not  only  expect,  but  require  a  return  in 
fruit  of  the  kingdom  of  those  who  are  par¬ 
takers  of  that  vineyard..  Our  spiritual 
privileges  are  all  held  at  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  the  Lord  of  hosts.  Our  incum¬ 
bency  depends  upon  the  use  and  return  we 
make  to  Him, 

Verse  10.  At  the  season  he  sent  .  .  .  that 
they  should  give  him  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine¬ 
yard.  “Years  ago,  in  Mentone, ’’  writes 
Spurgeon,  “  they  estimated  the  value  of 
land  by  the  number  of  olive  trees  upon  it. 

‘  How  many  bearers  of  the  precious  oil  were 
yielding  their  produce?’  was  the  question 
which  settled  the  value  of  the  plot.  Is  not 
this  the  true  way  of  estimating  the  import¬ 
ance  of  a  Christian  church  ?  Mere  size  is 
no  criterion  ;  wealth  is  even  a  more  deceiv¬ 
ing  measure,  and  rank  and  education  are 
no  better.  How  many  are  bearing  fruit 
unto  the  Lord  in  holy  living,  in  devout  in¬ 


tercession,  in  earnest  efforts  for  soul  win¬ 
ning,  and  in  other  methods  by  which  fruit 
is  brought  forth  unto  the  Lord  ?’’ 

Verse  10.  But  the  husbandmen  beat  him 
and  sent  him  away  empty.  Sometimes  peo¬ 
ple  will  ill-use  a  servant  of  the  Lord  and 
want  to  be  considered  most  devoted  to  the 
Lord  of  that  ill-used  servant.  The  Lord 
assumes  all  the  responsibility  for  the  send¬ 
ing  of  His  servants.  As  one  would  treat 
the  Lord,  so  should  we  do  for  His  servant, 
because  of  the  Person  and  Cause  that  ser¬ 
vant  represents.  No  doubt  the  servant  did 
go  away  after  the  “  beating,’’  but  to  get  rid 
of  the  servant  did  not  settle  the  account,  or 
do  anything  in  retaining  the  favor  of  the 
Lord  of  the  vineyard.  Such  husbandmen 
some  day  will  discover  that  what  is  done  to 
the  servant  is  regarded  as  done  to  the  Lord. 
What  shall  the  misused  servant  do  ? — “  Be 
not  overcome  of  evil,  but  overcome  evil 
with  good  ”  (Romans  12  :  18-21). 

Verses  n,  12.  Again  he  sent  another  ser¬ 
vant ,  and  they  .  .  .  entreated  him  shamefully. 
And  ...  a  third ;  and  they  wounded  him 
also.  In  the  history  of  Israel  we  learn  that 
Jeremiah  was  shamefully  abused  by  them  to 
whom  he  was  sent  as  the  Lord’s  messenger. 
The  received  tradition  is  that,  by  order  of 
Manasseh,  Isaiah  was  sawn  asunder.  Oh, 
how  long  doth  God  suffer  the  ill- doings  of 
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men!  Forty  years  was  He  grieved  with 
that  generation  whose  carcasses  fell  in  the 
wilderness.  What  if,  because  of  our  re¬ 
peated  refusals,  the  Lord  must  say  of  us, 
“  I  am  pressed  down  under  your  sins  ;  as  a 
cart  that  is  full  of  sheaves  I  am  pressed 
down  under  you”  (Amos  2:  13).  “  De- 

spisest  thou  the  riches  of  His  goodness  and 
forbearance  and  long-suffering  ?” 

Verse  13.  What  shall  I  do?  I  will  send 
my  beloved  Son.  “  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
language  of  Scripture,  of  constant  appeal  to 
the  will  of  man,  shows  that  God  recognizes 
a  real  freedom  of  will,  which  theologians 
and  philosophers  have  sometimes  denied. 
The  way  was  still  open  to  them,  so  that  they 
might  respect  and  listen  to  the  Son,  though 
God  foreknew  their  rejection  of  Him”  (Dr. 
Lyman  Abbott). 

Verse  14.  When  the  husbandmen  saw  him , 
they  reasoned  .  .  .  saying  .  .  .  Come ,  let  us 
kill  him  ...  So  they  .  .  .  killed  him.  The 
heavens  knew  Him  and  sent  a  star  to  mark 
the  place  of  His  birth  ;  the  sea  knew  Him, 
the  sun  and  rocks  knew  Him,  but  the  un¬ 
believing  recognize  Him  not  to  obey  Him, 
but  to  destroy  Him.  After  people  begin 
beating  and  wounding  servants  of  the  Lord, 
it  will  not  be  long  till  they  are  ready  to 
kill  the  Son.  Those  who  begin,  for  selfish 
reasons,  to  mistreat  the  children  of  God, 
will  soon  crucify  anew  the  Son  of  God.  The 
spirit  of  the  wicked  husbandmen  is  mani¬ 
fested  whenever  any  of  us  have  decided  to 
keep  what  the  Lord  has  entrusted  to  us,  and 
refuse  to  pay  into  the  various  funds  for  His 
kingdom  and  the  support  of  the  gospel. 
Practically,  arrearages  in  payment  towards 
the  work  of  the  Lord  by  individuals  or  con¬ 
gregations,  means  that  a  good  portion  of  the 
spirit  of  these  husbandmen  prevails. 

Verse  15.  What  shall  the  lord  of  the  vine¬ 
yard  do?  If  people  would  only  consider 
that  their  personal  compliance  with  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  gospel  will  have  much  to  do 
with  their  final  judgment,  they  would  not  so 
lightly  esteem  its  offer.  Mercy  abused  will 
become  fury.  When  God’s  wrath  is  once 
kindled,  who  can  stand  against  Him  ?  All 
contests  against  God  are  hopeless. 

Give  the  vineyard  to  others.  Whenever 
people  try  to  rob  God,  they  will  find  they 
were  the  greatest  losers.  The  stupidity  of 
wickedness  is  seen  in  that  through  wicked 
planning  to  possess  the  vineyard,  it  was  lost. 
Those  who  attempt  to  keep  God  from  their 
hearts  are  themselves  cast  out  from  His  joys 
and  blessings.  The  best  results  come  to  us 
through  those  efforts  put  forth  to  honor  the 
Lord;  but  the  rejecters  of  God  are  in  the 
end  self-rejected  from  Him. 

Verse  18.  Whosoever  shall  fall  upon  that 
stone  shall  be  broken.  There  are  many  stum- 
blers  over  difficulties  concerning  Christ. 


The  mystery  of  His  person  and  of  His 
atonement  baffle  many.  Yet  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  soul’s  foundation.  To  build  on  Him 
is  to  locate  on  a  stable  rock.  Some  prefer 
self,  and  amid  the  storm  the  foundation  will 
yield  to  its  destructive  power,  and  the  build¬ 
ing  standing  thereon  be  broken.  Yet,  as 
Dr.  W.  M.  Taylor  says,  “Such  injury  may 
not  be  absolutely  irreparable,  if  at  least  it 
occur  in  time ;  for  those  who  have  been 
thus  hurt  may  be  stirred  up  thereby  to  alter 
the  whole  plan  of  their  lives,  and  begin 
anew  by  the  acceptance  of  Christ  as  their 
only  Saviour.” 

Grind  him  to  powder.  If  one  rejects  the 
gospel  altogether  until  the  “stone”  falls  on 
him,  there  remains  to  him  only  “  utter, 
hopeless,  remediless  perdition.”  “  I  remem¬ 
ber,”  says  Dr.  McLaren,  “  away  up  in  a 
Highland  Valley  where,  beneath  a  tall 
black  cliff,  a  huge  rock  has  fallen  from  its 
face.  A  shepherd  was  passing  beneath  it, 
and  suddenly  from  its  bed  from  the  everlast¬ 
ing  rock  it  came  down,  leaping  and  bound¬ 
ing  from  pinnacle  to  pinnacle, — and  it  fell ; 
and  the  man  that  was  beneath  it  is  there 
now,  ground  to  powder  .  .  .  Therefore  I 
say  to  you,  since  all  that  stand  against  Him 
shall  become  as  the  chaff  of  the  summer 
threshing  floor,  and  be  swept  utterly  away, 
make  Him  the  foundation  on  which  to 
build.” 


Lesson  Points. 

Verse  9.  God  has  entrusted  a  vineyard  to 
each  of  us.  This  is  our  highest  privilege. 

V.  10.  God  claims  a  right  to  good  fruit, 
and  continually  reminds  us  of  His  claim. 

Vs.  1 1— 14.  The  wickedness  of  the  human 
heart  is  revealed  in  the  cruel  treatment  of 
the  Lord’s  servants. 

V.  15.  The  greatest  sin  consists  in  reject¬ 
ing  Christ  and  crucifying  Him  anew. 

V.  16.  The  greatest  doom  comes  to  them 
who  refuse  God’s  claims  and  reject  His 
Son.  There  is  a  certainty  of  coming  judg¬ 
ment,  in  time  for  nations,  in  eternity  for 
individuals. 

Vs.  18-19.  Christ  is  the  foundation  of 
national,  church  and  the  Christian  life. 
Continuance  of  divine  favor  depends  upon 
practical  righteousness. 


Parable  of  the  Vineyard. 

I.  A  Great  Trust,  v.  9;  II.  The  Trust 
Repudiated,  vs.  10-14;  HI.  An  Awful 
Sin,  v.  15;  IV.  A  Dreadful  Doom,  v.  16; 

V.  The  Scripture  Enforced,  vs.  17,  18; 

VI.  Practical  Effect,  v.  19. 
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Lesson  II.  Nineteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity  Oct.  12, 1800. 


THE  LORD’S  SUPPER  — Luke  22  :  7-20. 


7  Then  came  the  day  of  unleavened  bread,  when 
the  pafsover  ir,upt  be  killed. 

8  And  he  sent  Peter  and  John,  saying,  Go  and  pre¬ 
pare  us  the  passover,  that  we  may  eat. 

9  And  they  said  unto  him,  Where  wilt  thou  that  we 
prepare  ? 

10  ADd  he  said  unto  them,  Behold,  when  ye  are  en¬ 
tered  into  rhe  city,  there  shall  a  man  meet  you,  bear¬ 
ing  a  pitcher  of  water;  follow  him  into  the  house 
where  ne  eotereth  in. 

11  And  ye  shall  say  unto  the  goodman  of  the  house, 
The  Master  saith  unto  thee.  Where  is  the  guestcham- 
ber,  where  I  sna'l  eat  the  passover  with  my  disciples  f 

12  And  he  shall  shew  you  a  large  upper  room  fur¬ 
nished:  there  make  ready. 

13  And  t*ey  went,  and  found  as  he  had  said  unto 
them  :  and  they  made  ready  the  passover. 


14  And  when  the  hour  was  come,  he  sat  down,  and 
the  twelve  apostles  with  him. 

15  And  he  said  unto  them,  With  desire  I  have  de¬ 
sired  to  eat  this  passover  with  you  before  I  suffer: 

16  For  1  say  unto  yon,  I  will  not  any  more  eat 
thereof,  until  it  be  fulfilled  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 

17  And  he  took  the  cup,  and  gave  thanks,  and  said. 
Take  this,  and  divide  it  among  yourselves: 

18  For  I  say  unto  you,  I  will  Dot  drink  of  the  fruit 
of  the  vine,  uotil  the  kingdom  of  God  shall  come. 

19  And  he  took  bread,  and  gave  thanks,  and  brake 
it.  and  gave  unto  tnem,  saying,  This  is  mv  body 
wnich  is  given  for  you  :  this  do  in  remembrance  of 
me. 

20  Likewise  also  the  cup  after  supper,  saving.  This 
cup  is  the  new  testament  in  my  blood,  which  is  sued 
for  you. 


GOLDEN  TEXT 

As  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread,  and 
drink  this  cup,  ye  do  show  the  Lord’s 
death  till  he  come. — 1  Cor.  11 :  26. 


DAILY  READINGS. 

M.  Luke  22:  7-20.  T.  Matt.  26:  17-30.  W.  Mark 
14:  12-26.  Th.  Num.9:  l-'4.  F.  1  Cor.  10:  12-24. 
S  1  Cor.  11 :  17-34.  Su.  John  6  :  47-58. 


Catechism. 

Question  28.  What  advantage  is  it  to  us  to  know  that  God  has  created,  and  by  His  providence 
doth  still  uphold  all  things? 

Answer.  That  we  may  be  patient  in  adversity ;  thankful  in  prosperity ;  and  that  in  all  things 
which  may  hereafter  befall  us,  we  place  our  firm  trust  in  our  faithful  God  and  Father,  that 
nothing  shall  separate  us  from  His  love  ;  since  all  creatures  are  so  in  His  haud  that  without  His 
will  they  cannot  so  much  as  move. 


Questions  on  the  Lesson. 

BY  REV.  J.  E.  HIESTER,  D.D. 


What  is  the  topic  of  the  lesson  ?  Repeat  the  Golden 
Text.  Recite  the  catechism.  On  what  day  of  the 
Holy  Week  did  Christ  close  His  public  ministry? 
What  did  He  do  on  that  day?  7.  Which  day  of  the 
week  was  the  day  of  unleavened  bread?  Why  was 
the  day  so  called  ?  Oa  what  day  of  the  month  did  the 
feast  of  the  Passover  begin?  How  long  did  it  last? 
What  did  eating  the  passover  symbolize  ?  When  was 
the  passover  lamb  killed?  8.  Whom  did  Jesus  send 
to  prepare  the  passover?  What  preparations  were 
necessary?  9.  What  question  did  the  disciples  ask  ? 
10.  Where  did  He  seDd  them?  How  were  they  to 
find  the  right  house?  In  what  respect  wai  this  in¬ 
struction  vague?  What  circumstance  shows  that  it 
was  definite  enough  ?  For  what  reason  was  this  kind 
of  instruction  given?  For  what  had  they  light 
enough?  How  did  they  obtain  more?  How  can  we 
obtain  the  needed  light?  II.  Who  is  meant  by  the 
goodman?  What  was  the  guestchamber?  How  were 


the  pilgrims  accommodated  during  the  Passover? 
154.  Whai  else  did  Chri»t  foretell?  Wa*  th i -  the  room 
they  were  to  ask  for?  13.  How  did  they  find  the  right 
place?  14.  At  what  hour  was  the  passover  eaten? 
15.  Why  was  Chri-t  so  earnestly  desirous  to  eat  the 
passover?  16.  Hrw  was  it  fulfilled?  17.  What  did 
He  do  with  the  cup?  18.  When  did  the  kingdom 
come?  19.  What  was  the  bread  which  he  broke? 
Why  did  He  break  it?  What  did  He  say  of  the  broken 
bread?  Of  what  was  it  a  sign?  What  connection  is 
there  between  the  signs  and  the  things  signified  * 
What  does  in  remembranre  of  me,  mean  ?  540.  What 
is  meant  by  New  Testament? 

Practical  Suggeitlom. — 1.  Let  us  attend  prompt¬ 
ly  to  the  holy  ordinances.  51.  Let  us  do  just  a9  Chri.-t 
tells  us  and  all  will  be  well  in  the  end.  3.  Let  us  not 
neglect  the  Holy  Supper;  for  it  is  in  the  highest  sense 
Christ’s  own  ordinance. 


Notes  on  the  Lesson. 

Time  and  Place. — Thursday  evening,  April  6,  a.d  30  ;  in  an  upper  room  in  Jerusalem.  7. 
The  day  of  unleavened  bread — The  14th  of  Nisan.  The  passover  -  The  lamb.  10.  The 
city — Jerusalem.  A  man  .  .  .  bearing  a  pitcher  of  water — An  unusual  sight  in  the 
East.  11.  Goodman — The  owner.  12.  Upper  room — A  room  on  the  second  floor.  13. 
Made  ready  the  passover — The  passover  meal.  14.  Sat  down—  Reclined  15.  With 
desire,  etc. — Earnestly  desired.  16.  Until  it  be  fulfilled — Until  the  true  passover  has  been 
offered.  19.  Bread — A  symbol  of  Christ’s  broken  body.  20.  The  cup—  A  symbol  of  His 
shed  blood.  New  Testament— New  Covenant. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  LESSON. 

BY  REV.  J.  E.  HIESTER,  D.D. 


Tuesday,  the  last  day  on  which  Jesus 
appeared  in  the  temple,  was  a  very  busy 
day  for  Him.  On  this  day  He  spoke  three 
parables  ;  denounced  the  woes  against  the 
Pharisees ;  replied  to  the  entangling  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  Pharisees,  Herodians  and  Sad- 
ducees ;  made  remarks  on  the  widow’s 
mite ;  held  an  interview  with  a  delegation 
of  Greeks  ;  and  after  His  withdrawal  from 
the  temple  He  foretold  its  destruction  and 
that  of  Jerusalem.  On  Wednesday,  the 
people  waited  for  Him  in  the  temple,  but 
He  remained  in  retirement  all  day  Wed¬ 
nesday  and  Thursday  till  toward  evening, 
when  He  came  into  the  city  to  celebrate 
the  Passover. 

7.  Then  came  the  day  of  unleavened 
bread — The  day  when  all  leaven  was  care¬ 
fully  removed  from  every  Jewish  house, 
and  when  unleavened  bread  only  was 
eaten.  It  was  the  day  of  preparation  for 
the  great  Passover  feast  which  began  with 
the  14th  of  the  month  of  Nisan  and  lasted 
eight  days.  The  eating  of  unleavened 
bread  symbolized  three  things:  1.  Their 
sufferings  in  Egypt  as  a  people;  2.  Their 
hasty  flight  from  Egypt;  3.  Their  purity 
as  a  consecrated  nation.  When  the  pass- 
over  must  be  killed — The  lamb  for  the 
Passover  feast.  This  was  always  done  in 
the  temple,  on  the  14th  of  Nisan,  between 
three  and  six  o’clock  between  the  two 
evenings.  The  paschal  supper  was  eaten 
after  sunset  which  was  the  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  day  of  Nisan. 

8.  And  he  sent  Peter  and  John — Two  of 
His  trusted  disciples,  Saying ,  Go  and  pre¬ 
pare  the  passover — This  preparation  in¬ 
volved  considerable  labor;  for  they  had 
to  procure  a  room  suitably  furnished,  to 
select  a  lamb,  and  have  it  slain  and  roast¬ 
ed,  and  to  procure  bread,  wine,  herbs,  etc. 

9.  And  they  said  unto  him ,  Where  wilt 
thou  that  we  prepare? — They  asked  for 
instruction  in  reference  to  the  place. 

10.  And  he  said  unto  them,  Behold,  when 
ye  are  entered  into  the  city — Jerusalem — 
There  shall  a  man  77ieet  you ,  bearing  a 
pitcher  of  water.  These  instructions  ap¬ 
pear  indefinite.  In  such  a  large  city  as 
Jerusalem,  and  at  the  time  of  a  great 
yearly  festival,  the  chances  are  that  they 
would  meet  many  men  bearing  pitchers  of 
water.  And  yet  Christ’s  directions  were 
not  so  vague  as  they  seemed  to  be.  It 
was  an  unusual  thing  in  the  East  to  see 
men  carry  water;  for  this  was  the  work  of 
women.  Follow  him  into  the  house  where 
he  entereth — Why  was  this  strange,  cir¬ 
cuitous  instruction  ?  The  object  of  it  was  : 
1.  To  conceal  from  Judas  the  place  of 


meeting,  for  fear  that  he  might  convey  in¬ 
formation  to  the  rulers  and  thus  cause  a 
premature  arrest;  2.  To  try  the  faith  of 
the  two  disciples.  They  were  to  take  His 
word  on  trust  and  follow  His  directions.  It 
is  the  nature  of  faith  to  obey.  They  had 
light  enough  to  start  with,  and  if  they  went 
forward,  more  would  be  given  them.  It  is 
so  still.  We  are  to  obey  as  far  as  we 
know,  and  we  shall  be  further  taught  step 
by  step  as  we  need  it.  One  step  forward 
throws  light  on  the  next  step  to  be 
taken  and  our  pathway  will  open  up  just 
ahead.  Christ’s  order  is,  “Take  my  yoke 
upon  you,  and  learn  of  me.”  The  great 
point  is  to  begin  to  live  up  to  the  light 
which  we  have. 

11.  And  ye  shall  say  unto  the  good?nan 
of  the  house — Master  of  the  house,  the 
head  of  the  family.  The  Master  saith  unto 
thee — The  Teacher.  We  do  not  know 
who  this  householder  was;  and  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  disciples  did  not  know. 
Jesus  knew  him.  He  was,  no  doubt,  a 
friend  of  Christ,  perhaps  a  secret  disciple, 
Where  is  the  guestchamber  ? — The  guest- 
chamber  was  not  the  best  room  in  the 
house,  but  was  an  inferior  room  on  the 
ground-floor,  in  which  burdens,  packages, 
shoes,  staff  and  daily  garments  were  put. 
By  asking  for  the  use  of  this  apartment 
Jesus  showed  His  humility.  Where  T  shall 
eat  the  passover  with  my  disciples?  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Passover  week  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem  were  accustomed  to  manifest  a 
hospitable  spirit  by  allotting  rooms  in  their 
houses  to  pilgrims  and  strangers  for  the 
feast. 

12.  And  he  shall  shew  you  a  la7ge  upper 
room — Not  the  guestchamber  for  which 
they  were  instructed  to  ask,  but  a  festal 
room  on  the  second  floor.  Furnished — 
Provided  with  tables  and  couches  ready 
for  the  reception  of  guests.  There  77iake 
ready — Instructions  to  accept  the  proffered 
room. 

1 3.  A  7i  d  they  we7it ,  and found  as  he  had  said 
— When  was  it  otherwise  ?  And  they  made 
ready  the  passover — Made  all  necessary 
arrangements. 

14.  A?id  when  the  hour  was  come — The 

appointed  time  for  the  Passover,  after  sun¬ 
set  on  Thursday.  He  sat  dow7i — Reclined 
on  a  couch. 

15.  And  he  said  u7ito  them,  With  desire 
I  have  desired — I  have  exceedingly  de¬ 
sired.  To  eat  this  passover  with  you  be¬ 
fore  I  suffer — r.  Because  it  was  their  last 
meeting  of  this  kind ;  2.  Because  He  had 
yet  much  to  say  to  them  ;  3.  Because  it 
was  an  ordinance  of  God  ;  4.  Because  with 
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it  the  old  covenant  came  to  a  close,  and 
the  new  one  began.  Christ  is  our  passover, 
and  His  blood  to  be  effectual,  must  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  our  heart  and  conscience. 

1 6.  For  I  say  unto  you,  I  will  not  any 
more  eat  thereof- — Because  it  shall  cease. 
Until  it  be  fulfilled  in  the  kingdom  of  God 
— The  Passover  was  fulfilled  when  Christ 
died  on  the  cross,  the  consequence  of 
which  was  the  establishment  of  a  new  king¬ 
dom  with  the  institution  of  a  new  feast  to 
take  the  place  of  the  Passover. 

1 7.  And  he  took  the  cup — One  of  the 
Passover  cuds,  probably  the  third  or  last. 
And  gave  thanks — Pronounced  a  blessing. 
Take  this ,  and  divide  it  among  yourselves 
— By  parsing  it  from  one  to  the  other. 

18.  For  I  say  unto  you.  /  will  not  drink 
of  the  fruit  of  the  vine — Wine.  The  sense 
is,  This  is  the  last  time  I  shall  drink  wine 
at  a  Passover  with  you.  Utitil  the  kingdom 
of  God  shall  come — Till  after  His  death 
and  resurrection. 

And  he  took  bread — A  thin  Passover  loaf 
or  cake  made  without  leaven.  And  gave 
thanks  —  Blessed  it.  And  brake  it — To 
shadow  forth  the  wounding  and  piercing 
of  His  body.  And  gave  unto  them — Unto 
the  eleven.  Say  mg ,  This  is  7ny  body — There 
is  enshrined  in  these  words  a  deep  mvs- 
tery,  which  cannot  be  comprehendedby  the 


mere  intellect,  but  must  be  received  by 
faith.  In  the  Holy  Supper  there  are  two 
things  which  challenge  our  attention  :  I. 
An  outward  sign  ;  2.  An  inward  grace.  In 
what  relation  do  they  stand  to  each  other 
and  what  is  the  connection  between  them  ? 
The  outward  is  surely  not  the  sign  of  the 
absence,  but  of  the  presence  of  the  things 
signified,  which  are  the  crucified  body  and 
the  shed  blood  of  Christ.  Without  entering 
into  the  fierce  controversy  which  has  torn 
the  Christian  Church,  it  is  sufficient  for  us 
to  know  that  the  Divine-human  Christ  is 
present,  really  present,  in  the  Holy  Supper, 
and  that  the  broken  bread  and  the  cup  of 
blessing  are  the  communion  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ.  Which  is  given  for 
you — Offered  up  as  a  sacrifice  for  you.  This 
do  in  remembrance  of  me — The  meaning  is, 
that  the  Lord’s  Supper  shall  be  a  perpetual 
memorial  of  Christ.  20.  This  cup  is  the 
new  testament — The  new  covenant.  In 
my  blood  which  is  shed  for  you — Shed  for 
the  atonement  of  your  sins.  The  Holv 
Supper  is:  1.  A  divine  ordinance;  2.  A 
commemorative  ordinance  ;  3.  An  ordi¬ 
nance  in  which  our  souls  are  fed  unto  ever¬ 
lasting  life;  4.  An  ordinance  which  unites 
us  more  closely  with  Christ  and  His  peo¬ 
ple;  5.  An  ordinance  which  promotes  our 
sanctification  and  tests  our  obedience. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  AND  SUGGESTIVE. 

BY  REV.  D.  W.  EBBERT. 


Verse  8.  He  sent  Peter  and  John,  Go  and 
prepare  us  the  passover  that  we  may  eat.  It 
was  not  an  easy  task  to  obey  the  Master  in 
properly  preparing  for  the  feast.  It  required 
personal  sacrifice,  but,  when  Jesus  selects 
persons  for  a  work,  they  will  perform  it. 
He  took  the  two  most  devoted  of  the 
twelve  because  passover  feast  preparation 
can  be  attended  to  only  by  those  in  whose 
hearts  preparation  already  has  taken  place. 
The  command  was  to  be  complied  with  at 
once.  Now  is  the  accepted  time  to  prepare 
to  eat  with  Christ.  Grotius,  who  was  fifty 
years  of  age  before  he  prepared  to  eat  with 
Christ,  confessed:  ‘‘I  have  passed  the 
whole  of  my  life  laboriously  doing  nothing.’’ 
The  passover  was  killed  symbolizing  deliv¬ 
erance  from  death  through  atonement,  then 
to  be  eaten  for  conscious  satisfaction,  joy 
and  strength. 

Verse  9.  And  they  said,  Where  wilt  thou 
that  we  prepare?  How  thoroughly  con¬ 
scious  these  disciples  were  of  their  inability 
to  do  the  Lord’s  will  without  His  direction. 
The  Lord’s  way  should  be  the  servant’s 
way.  There  might  be  a  thousand  places, 
but  the  question  was  which  was  the  place 
preferred  of  the  Lord.  So  should  we  by 


prayer  inquire  of  the  Lord  how  and  where 
to  do  His  work.  Do  those  who  neglect  the 
“preparatory  service”  preceding  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  Lord’s  supper,  inquire  of 
the  Lord  “  where  to  prepare  ;  ”  and  will  the 
Lord  sanction  their  neglect  as  the  proper 
way  to  prepare  ?  Let  the  neglecter  answer. 

Verse  10.  He  said  .  .  .  the  city  ...  a 
man  .  .  .  pitcher  of  water ;  follow  .  .  . 
where  he  entereth  in.  The  mere  meeting  of 
a  man  turns  the  course  of  one’s  life.  The 
placing  of  the  hand  on  the  head,  a  fitting 
word,  a  sympathetic  look  by  an  aged  pas¬ 
tor,  whilst  the  writer  (then  a  boy)  was  pilot¬ 
ing  him  to  his  room  for  the  night,  turned  a 
youth  into  a  course  of  training  that  prepared 
him  for  the  ministry  of  God’s  service.  Let 
us  consider  well  how  to  act  when  we  meet 
another.  The  opportunity  improved  will 
yield  a  blessing.  The  Lord  is  continually 
planning  strange  meetings;  let  our  concern 
be  what  to  do  when  we  meet  them  whom 
God  hath  planned  us  to  meet  and  see. 

Verses  11,  12.  Ye  shall  say  unto  the  good 
man  of  the  house ,  The  Master  saith  unto  thee, 
Wh*re  is  the  guest,  chamber  .  .  .  There  make 
ready.  It  behooves  one  who  professes  to 
be  a  servant  of  the  Lord,  to  be  faithful  in 
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declaring  the  Lord’s  words.  The  voices  of 
all  His  disciples  are  weak  echoes  of  the 
abiding  voice  of  Jesus  Christ.  As  teachers 
we  should  ask  in  the  name  of  the  Master, 
where  the  guest-chamber  of  the  heart  is. 
Let  His  message  be  spoken  “as  though  God 
did  beseech  you  by  us,  we  pray  you  in 
Christ’s  stead  be  ye  reconciled  to  God.” 
2  Cor.,  5  :  20.  Perhaps  a  timid  teacher  may 
be  deterred  lest  the  issue  will  not  be  suc¬ 
cessful.  “  The  preparation  of  the  heart  is 
from  the  Lord,”  and  the  Lord  will  precede 
you  by  making  ready  for  the  reception  of 
His  message  through  you.  What  an  honor 
to  entertain  the  Son  of  God  !  The  heaven 
of  heavens  cannot  contain  Him,  yet  He 
condescends  to  be  a  guest  of  ours.  Upon 
royal  dainties  shall  they  feast  who  sit  with 
the  Lord  at  the  table  of  His  preparing. 

Verse  13.  They  went  and  found  as  he 
said.  This  is  the  testimony  universal  that 
all  Jesus  said  comes  to  pass.  The  way  to 
realize  what  Jesus  says  is  to  do  what  He 
commands.  The  ten  lepers  who  applied  to 
Jesus  for  healing,  were  told  to  report  to  the 
priest,  and  as  they  went  they  found  as  He 
said,  for  they  were  all  healed.  The  world 
never  witnessed,  nor  will  it  ever  record  a 
failure  in  fulfilment  of  any  word  of  promise 
or  judgment  uttered  by  Christ. 

“  His  hand  hath  writ’n  the  Sacred  Words 
With  an  immortal  pen.” 

Verse  15.  With  desire  1  have  desired  to 
eat  this  passover  with  you  before  I  suffer. 
The  passover  is  now  to  be  fulfilled.  “  That 
ancient  covenant  which  changed  the  slaves 
of  Egypt  into  God’s  servants,”  says  Dr.  Ker, 
“  gives  place  to  the  new  which  changes  His 
servants  into  His  sons,  and  commences 
that  golden  chain:  ‘If  children,  then  heirs, 
heirs  of  God  and  joint-heirs  with  Christ.’” 

Verse  17.  Take  this  and  divide  it  among 
yourselves.  In  Matthew  26:27,  Jesus  said, 
“  Drink  ye  all  of  it ;  ”  and  why  ?  May  the 
reason  not  be  to  guard  against  the  error 
which  would  creep  in  of  giving  but  one 
element  to  the  communicant.  As  Calvin 
put  it :  “  Why  concerning  the  bread  did  He 
simply  say  that  they  should  eat ;  but  con¬ 
cerning  the  cup  that  all  should  drink  ?  It 
is  as  though  He  designed  to  counteract  the 
cunning  of  Satan.” 

Verses  19,  20.  This  is  my  body  given  for 
you  .  .  .  This  cup  is  the  new  testament  in  my 
blo<‘d ,  which  is  shed  fur  you.  “  This  rite 
shows  us  what  Christ  thought  and  would 
have  us  think  of  His  death.  By  it  He 
points  out  the  moment  of  His  whole 
career,  which  He  desires  that  man  should 
remember.  Not  His  words  of  tenderness 
and  wisdom ;  not  His  miracles,  amazing 
and  gracious  as  they  were ;  not  the  flawless 
beamy  of  His  character,  though  it  touches 


all  hearts  and  wins  the  most  rugged  to  love, 
and  the  most  degraded  to  hope ;  but  the 
moment  in  which  He  gave  His  life  is  that 
which  He  would  imprint  forever  on  the 
memory  of  the  world.  And  not  only  so, 
but  in  the  rite  He  distinctly  tells  us  in  what 
aspect  He  would  have  that  death  remem¬ 
bered.  Not  as  the  tragic  end  of  a  noble 
career  which  might  be  hallowed  by  tears, 
such  as  are  shed  over  a  martyr's  ashes ;  not 
as  the  crowning  proof  of  love  ;  not  as  the  su¬ 
preme  act  of  patient  forgiveness  ;  but  as  a 
death  for  us,  in  which,  as  by  the  blood  of 
the  sacrifice,  is  secured  the  remission  of 
sins.  And  not  only  so,  but  the  double  sym¬ 
bol  in  the  Lord’s  supper— whilst  in  some 
respects  the  bread  and  wine  speak  the  same 
truths,  and  certainly  point  to  the  same 
cross — has  in  each  of  its  parts  special  les¬ 
sons  entrusted  to  it,  and  special  truihs  to 
proclaim.  The  bread  and  wine  doth  say  : 
‘  Remember  Me  and  My  death.’  Taken  in 
conjunction  they  point  to  the  death  as  vio¬ 
lent  ;  taken  separately  they  each  suggest 
various  aspects  of  it,  and  the  blessing  that 
will  flow  to  us  therefrom.” — Dr.  McLaren. 

“Around  a  table,  not  a  tomb, 

He  willed  our  gathering-place  should  be  ; 

When  going  to  prepare  our  home, 

T  he  Saviour  said,  *  Remember  Me.’  " 


Lesson  Points. 

V.  7.  Christ,  our  passover,  is  crucified  for 
us. 

V.  8.  A  pressing  command  requires  im¬ 
mediate  response. 

V.  9.  In  all  matters  of  uncertainty  consult 
the  Lord. 

Vs.  10-12.  It  behooves  disciples  of  the 
Lord  to  both  do  as  He  says  and  speak  what 
He  said.  Happy  the  person  who  has  room 
for  Jesus. 

V.  13.  Heart  preparation  is  needed  for 
the  feast. 

Vs.  14,  15.  As  “The  Only  Begotten  Son” 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  Jesus  foresaw 
the  significance  of  the  feast ;  and  now  as 
the  Messiah,  He  would  fulfil  the  meaning 
of  the  typical  feast. 

Vs.  16,  18.  There  is  coming  a  time  for  an 
infinitely  far  more  blessed  gathering. 

V.  19.  “  Salvation  is  a  giving  on  Christ’s 
part,  and  a  taking  on  our  part.”  The 
Supper  is  to  perpetuate  the  memorial  of 
Christ's  death. 

V.  20  Without  the  shedding  of  blood 
there  is  no  remission  of  sin. 


The  Lord's  Supper. 

I.  The  Careful  Preparation,  vs.  1-13; 
II.  Fulfils  the  Hebrew  Passover,  vs.  1 5, 
16;  III.  Commemorative,  vs.  19,21;  IV. 

COVENANTATIVE,  V.  20  J  V.  PROCLAMATI VE, 
v.  1 8,  i  Cor.  i  :  26. 
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Lesson  III.  Twentieth  Sunday  after  Trinity. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  TRUE  SERVICE.— Luke  22:  24-37. 


24  And  there  was  alpo  aptrife  among  them,  which 
of  them  should  be  accounted  the  greatest. 

25  And  he  said  unto  them,  The  kings  of  the  Gen¬ 
tiles  exercise  lordship  over  them ;  and  they  that 
exercise  authority  upon  them  are  called  benefac¬ 
tors. 

26  But  ye  shall  not  be  so  :  but  he  that  is  greatest 
among  you,  let  him  be  as  the  younger  ;  and  he  that  is 
chief,  as  he  ihat  doth  serve. 

27  For  whether  is  greater,  he  that  sitteth  at  meat, 
or  he  that  serveth  ?  is  not  he  that  sitteth  at  meat  ?  but 
I  am  among  you  as  he  that  strveth. 

28  Ye  are  they  which  Lave  continued  with  me  in  my 
temptations. 

29  And  I  appoint  unto  you  a  kingdom,  as  my  Father 
hath  appointed  unto  me  ; 

30  That  ye  may  eat  and  drink  at  my  t°hle  in  my 
kingdom,  and  sit  on  thrones  judging  the  twelve  tribes 
of  Israel. 

31  And  the  Lord  said,  Simon,  Simon,  behold,  Satan 

GOLDEN  TEXT. 

Let  this  mind  be  in  you,  which  was 
also  in  Christ  Jesus.—  Phil.  2:  5. 


hath  desired  to  have  you,  that  he  may  sift  you  as 
wh--at : 

32  But  I  have  prayed  for  thee  that  thy  faith  fail 
not:  and  when  tncu  art  converted,  strengthen  thy 
brethren. 

31  And  he  said  unto  him,  Lord,  I  am  ready  to  go 
with  thee,  both  into  prii-on,  and  to  death. 

34  And  he  said,  I  tell  thee,  Peter,  the  cook  shall  not 
crow  this  day,  before  that  thou  shall  thrice  deny  that 
th^u  b  nowest  me. 

35  And  he  said  unto  them,  When  I  sent  you  without 
purse,  end  scrip,  and  shoes,  lacked  ye  any  thing? 
And  tney  sa'd.  Nothing. 

36  Then  sa'd  he  unio  them,  But  now.  he  that  hath  a 
purse,  let  him  take  it,  and  likewise  his  scrip:  and  he 
that  hath  no  sw^rd,  let  him  sell  his  garment,  and  buy 
one. 

37  For  I  say  unto  you,  that  this  that  is  written  must 
yet  be  accompli- hed  in  m»,  And  he  was  reckoned 
amomr  the  (ransgreseors :  for  the  thing  i  concerning 
me  have  an  end. 

DAILY  READINGS. 

M.  Luke  22  24-37.  T.  Mark  14  -  27-36.  W.  Matt. 

18  1-0.  Th.  John  13:  1-17.  F.  Mark  10  :  35-37.  S. 
Luke  22  :  24-37.  Su.  Phil.  2  :  1-11. 


Catechism. 

Question  29. — Why  is  the  Son  of  God  called  Jesus,  that  is,  a  Saviour? 

Answer. — Because  He  saveth  us,  and  delivereth  us  fiom  our  sins,  and  likewise,  because  He 
ought  not  to  seek,  neither  can  find  salvation  in  any  other. 

Questions  on  the  Lesson. 

BY  BEY.  J.  E.  HIESTER.  D.D. 


What  is  the  topic  of  the  lesson  ?  Repeat  the  Golden 
Text.  Recite  the  Catechism.  Where  did  the  events 
and  conversation  of  our  lesson  for  to  day  take  place? 
34.  What  difficulty  arose  among  the  disciples? 
What  was  the  strife  about?  What  may  have  occa¬ 
sioned  it?  From  what  mistaken  notion  about  Christ’s 
kingdom  did  it  spring?  When  are  quarrels  espe¬ 
cially  wrong?  35.  How  did  Jesus  rebuke  His  disci¬ 
ples?  Why  do  worldly  men  wish  to  be  rulers  and  lead' 
ers?  36.  What  difference  is  there  to  be  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God?  Who  are  really  the  greatest?  3T. 
What  question  did  Jesus  ask  about  serving  and  being 
served  ?  In  what  relation  did  Jesus  stand  to  His  dis¬ 
ciples?  In  what  capacity  was  He  acting?  What  did 
this  show?  What  proof  did  Ha  give  of  His  humility? 
(John  13:  5)  In  what  then  does  true  greatness  con¬ 
sist?  38.  How  did  Christ  appreciate  the  faithfulness 
of  His  disciples  ?  How  was  it  tested  ?  What  is  meant 


by  temptation  here?  How  many  endured  the  test? 
How  many  failed?  39-30.  What  rewards  did  He 
promise  them?  How  was  it  to  be  obtained?  31. 
What  startling  announcement  did  Jesus  now  make  to 
Peter?  How  many  of  the  disciples  did  Satan  desire 
to  have?  How  many  had  he?  Why  was  he  especially 
after  Peter?  How  did  he  propose  to  secure  him? 
What  is  it  to  sift  men?  33.  What  prevented  him  from 
getting  Peter?  What  fact  proves  that  Peter’s  faith 
faded  not?  From  what  was  he  to  be  converted? 
33.  Did  Peter  mean  what  he  said?  34.  Of  what  did 
He  forewarn  him?  35.  What  question  did  he  ask? 
36.  What  change  did  he  foretell?  37.  What  must 
come  to  pass  ? 

Practical  Suggestions.— 1.  Contentions  within 
the  Church  do  more  harm  than  all  opposition  from 
without.  3.  Humility  is  a  cardinal  virtue.  3.  Tests 
make  manifest  the  true  character. 


Notes  on  the  Lesson. 

Time  and  Place. — Thursday  evening,  April  6,  a.d  30 ;  in  the  upper  room  in  Jerusalem. 
A  strife — A  dispute  about  the  seats  of  honor.  25.  Kings  of  the  Gentiles— Kings  of  the 
nations.  Exercise  lordship— Despotic  power  Are  called  benefactois— A  flattering 
title  of  honor  to  distinguish  them  from  other  kings.  26.  Greatest  ...  as  the  younger — As 
one  who  performs  menial  service.  27.  Whether  is  greater— Has  ihe  more  honorable  posi¬ 
tion.  I  ...  as  he  that  serveth — Exemplified  by  washing  the  disciples’  feet.  28.  Tempta¬ 
tions— Trials.  29.  I  appoint  Appoint  by  covenant.  3Ch  The  twelve  tribes  of  Israel — 
The  whole  of  L-rael.  31.  Sift  you  as  wheat—  By  great  trials.  32.  Converted  Turned 
from  your  sin.  34.  This  day  The  dav  began  at  sunset.  35.  Scrip — A  wallet.  36.  Sword — 
For  self-defence.  37.  Transgressor-  Criminal. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  LESSON. 

BY  REV.  J.  E.  HIESTER,  D.D. 


In  our  last  lesson  we  have  had  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  last  Passover  of  Christ  and 
the  institution  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  Many 
things  occurred  in  connection  with  that 
Passover  which  are  of  lasting  interest  and 
importance.  The  conversation  of  which 
we  have  an  account  in  our  lesson  for  to¬ 
day,  took  place  probably  in  that  upper 
chamber  where  the  Passover  supper  was 
eaten. 

24.  And  there  was  also  strife  among 
them — A  warm  contention  or  dispute.  This 
probably  took  place  in  the  earlier  part  of 
their  meeting.  The  question  as  to  who 
should  have  the  places  of  honor  near  their 
Master,  or  the  question  as  to  who  should  take 
the  servant’s  place  and  wash  the  others’  feet, 
may  have  occasioned  the  contention.  In 
either  case  the  quarrel  was  about  a  mere 
trifle,  as  quarrels  generally  are.  Which  of 
them  should  be  accounted  the  greatest? — 
At  the  bottom  of  this  question  lay  the  old 
error,  that  the  Messianic  kingdom  was  to 
be  a  temporal  kingdom.  This  dispute 
shows  that  the  apostles  were  like  ordinary 
men,  of  like  infirmities  and  passions.  It  is 
strange  that  such  a  strife  should  have  arisen 
among  them  at  such  a  solemn  hour,  when 
their  Master  was  about  to  give  up  His  life 
for  the  world.  There  are  times  and  places, 
when  and  where  strifes  and  disputes  are 
especially  inappropriate,  as  for  instance;  in 
the  house  of  God,  at  table,  at  funerals,  or 
at  deathbeds.  How  these  unholy  ambi¬ 
tions,  jealousies  and  contentions  distract 
and  hinder  the  Church  in  her  growth  and 
in  her  work. 

25.  And  he  said  wito  them — Apparently 
this  was  spoken  alter  the  disciples  had 
taken  their  seats  at  the  Passover  supper, 
and  after  their  excited  feelings  had  grown 
calm  again.  The  kings  of  the  Gentiles  exer¬ 
cise  lordship  over  them — that  is,  the  kings  of 
the  nations  exercise  despotic  power  over 
their  subjects.  Jesus  called  the  attention 
of  His  disciples  to  the  fact  that  the  spirit 
they  were  exhibiting  was  that  of  the  king¬ 
doms  of  this  world,  and  not  such  as  belongs 
to  the  kingdom  of  God*.  And  they  that 
have  authority  over  them  are  called  bene¬ 
factors — Benefactor  is  a  title  of  honor  which 
was  assumed  by  many  Eastern  kings  and 
others  who  stood  high  in  authority,  or  by 
those  who  had  conferred  signal  benefits  on 
the  state.  In  many  instances  the  assumed 
title  was  out  of  place ;  for  most  ancient 
kings  regarded  the  people  as  their  servants, 
and  not  themselves  as  servants  of  the 
people. 

26.  But  ye  shall  not  be  so — The  principles 
of  His  kingdom  are  to  be  the  reverse  of 


those  of  worldly  kingdoms.  But  he  that  is 
greatest  among  you,  let  him  be  as  the  younger 
— Ready  to  serve  as  it  is  becoming  the 
younger  to  minister  to  the  elder.  And  he 
that  is  chief  as  he  that  doth  serve — Let  him 
use  his  position,  his  power  and  talents  for 
the  good  of  those  who  are  under  him 

27.  For  whether  is  greater ,  etc.  ? — Which 
is  the  most  honorable  position  ?  There 
could  be  but  one  answer  to  this  question. 
The  master  is  higher  in  position  than  the 
servant.  But  I — Your  Lord  and  Master. 
Am  among  you  as  he  that  serveth — My  mis¬ 
sion  is  to  serve  you.  Christ  regards  humil¬ 
ity  and  doing  good  to  others  as  the  very 
essence  of  true  greatness. 

28.  But  ye  are  they  which  have  continued 
with  me  in  my  temptations.  Expressive  of 
His  gratitude  for  their  faithfulness  and  per¬ 
severance  in  His  service  amid  the  persecu¬ 
tions,  reproaches,  insults,  dangers  and  trials 
which  had  befallen  Him  and  them.  Not¬ 
withstanding  their  many  faults  and  weak¬ 
nesses  He  recognized  their  good  qualities. 
Let  us  do  likewise. 

29.  And  I  appoint  unto  you  a  kingdom —  . 
I  appoint  unto  you  by  covenant  the  honor 
and  reward  of  my  kingdom.  As  my  Father 
hath  appointed  unto  me — A  kingdom  as  free, 
as  sure  and  as  glorious  as  mine,  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  same  way  in  which  I  shall  ob¬ 
tain  mine,  namely,  through  much  tribula¬ 
tion. 

30.  That  ye  may  eat  and  drink  at  my  table 
in  my  kingdom — A  promise  of  the  highest 
dignity  and  of  theclosest  intimacy  with  Him 
as  king  of  kings.  And  sit  on  thrones  judging 
the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel — The  meaning  is, 
that  the  disciples  shall  partake  of  His  tri¬ 
umphs,  His  glory  and  his  reign,  and  that 
they  shall  be  honored  above  other  Chris¬ 
tians.  Figuratively,  the  twelve  tribes  repre¬ 
sent  the  whole  body  of  believers.  If  the 
twelve  tribes  are  to  be  taken  in  a  literal 
sense,  then  the  ten  tribes  are  not  lost,  as  is 
supposed;  but  they  will  be  brought  forth  in 
due  time. 

31.  And  the  Lord  said ,  Simon ,  Simon— 
The  repetition  of  Simon’s  name  implies 
solemnity  and  importance  in  the  statement 
about  to  be  made.  Behold ,  Satan  hath  desired 
to  have  you — Satan  desired  to  have  all  the 
disciples  ;  one  he  had  already,  and  now  he 
is  after  Peter  who,  no  doubt,  had  taken  a 
prominent  part  in  the  contention.  That  he 
may  sift  you  as  wheat — This  was  an  intima¬ 
tion  of  approaching  trials.  Grain  was 
shaken  to  and  fro  in  a  kind  of  fan  or  sieve, 
to  separate  the  chaff  from  the  wheat.  Peter 
was  to  be  tested  by  agitating  temptations 
and  trials. 
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32.  But  I  have  prayed  for  thee — Christ’s 
prayer  was  stronger  than  Satan’s  desire, 
and  was  the  means  of  saving  Peter.  That 
thy  faith  fail  not — Christ’s  prayer  prevailed; 
for  although  Peter  had  sinned  grievously, 
he  had  still  faith  in  Christ,  and  hence  re¬ 
pented  of  his  sins.  Whenever  there  is  any 
faith  left  there  will  be  a  renewal  unto  re¬ 
pentance.  And  when  thou  art  converted — 
Turned  or  recovered.  Peter  was  not  to  be 
converted  from  a  state  of  sin,  but  from  an 
act  of  sin.  Strengthen  thy  brethren — Make 
use  of  thy  experience  to  confirm,  warn,  en¬ 
courage  and  comfort  thy  brethren. 

33.  And  he  said  unto  him ,  Lord,  lam  ready 
to  go  with  thee  both  into  prison  and  to  death — 
Doubtless  Peter  was  sincere,  and  meant 
what  he  said;  but  being  self-confident,  he 
did  not  know  his  own  weakness.  We  often 
imagine  that  we  are  ready  to  meet  danger, 
when  in  reality  we  are  not. 

34.  And  he  said ,  I  tell  thee,  Peter,  the  cock 
shall  not  crow  this  day — With  the  Jews  the 
day  began  at  sunset.  The  cock  crowing 
was  about  three  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
Thou  shalt  thrice  deny  that  thou  knowest  me 


— It  is  really  astonishing  that  Peter,  after 
such  plain  and  earnest  warnings,  should  be 
off  his  guard  in  less  than  twelve  hours. 

35.  And  he  said  unto  them ,  When  1  sent  you 
without  purse,  and  scrip,  and  shoes,  lacked  ye 
anything  ! — This  refers  to  the  time  when 
their  Master  sent  them  out,  two  by  two,  to 
preach  the  gospel.  And  they  said,  Nothing — 
All  their  needs  were  supplied. 

36.  Then  said  he  unto  them,  But  now,  he 
that  hath  a  purse,  let  him  take  it — This  was 
an  intimation  that  after  His  departure, 
circumstances  would  change,  and  that  in¬ 
stead  of  being  supported  by  the  communi¬ 
ties  in  which  they  shall  labor,  their  support 
must  be  obtained  in  another  way.  And  he 
that  hath  no  sword,  etc. — By  this  expression 
He  pointed  out  to  them  their  future  dangers 
and  the  necessity  of  being  prepared  to  meet 
them. 

37.  For  I  say  unto  you,  This  that  is  written 
must  yet  be  accomplished  in  me — Must  be  ful¬ 
filled.  He  referred  to  Isa.  53:  12.  And  he 
was  reckoned  among  the  transgressors — A  pre¬ 
diction  that  he  would  be  treated  as  a  male¬ 
factor. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  AND  SUGGESTIVE. 

BY  KEY.  D.  W.  EBBERT. 


Verse  24.  There  was  strife  .  .  .  which  of 
them  should  be  accounted  the  greatest.  The 
desire  to  be  great  is  a  subtle  passion,  and  is 
liable  to  fearful  abuse,  yet  if  turned  and 
used  in  a  right  way  may  prove  a  source  of 
true  happiness.  If  abused  it  will  cause 
strife  between  individuals  and  wars  between 
nations ;  if  used  as  an  helpful  ally  it  will 
inspire  the  achievement  of  great  things,  and 
be  a  goading  spur  to  honorable  service. 
The  mere  contest  for  place,  and  allowing 
one’s  disposition  to  sour  because  unsuccess¬ 
ful,  shows  lack  of  real  spiritual  imbuement. 

Verse  25.  The  kings  of  the  Gentiles  exercise 
lordship  .  .  .  and  they  .  .  .  are  called  benefac¬ 
tors.  The  ability  to  order  people  about  is 
the  world’s  idea  of  authority.  Princes  dur¬ 
ing  their  lifetime  receive  obeisance,  and 
having  done  nothing  but  issue  orders,  com¬ 
manding  other  people,  are  called  benefac¬ 
tors  by  an  admiring  world.  But  Jesus 
Christ,  as  the  Servant  of  servants,  though 
Lord  of  Lords  really,  Himself,  in  a  personal 
act.  reveals  the  true  spirit  of  greatness. 

Verse  26.  He  that  is  chief  is  he  that  doth 
serve.  “  Hero-worship  is  a  perpetual  fact  in 
history.  Mankind  are  sadly  prone  to  be 
fascinated  by  mere  ability,  or  what  is  so 
esteemed,  irrespective  of  its  exercise,  its 
aims  or  uses.  The  Christian  sentiment  is 
that  the  greatest  man  is  he  who  does  the 
greatest  amount  of  good  in  the  world.  The 
Titans  of  ancient  fable,  who  piled  moun¬ 


tains  together  and  stormed  the  heavens, 
were  not  great — they  were  only  huge.  Her¬ 
cules  was  great  by  virtue  of  the  twelve 
labors  he  performed.  He  is  not  great  who 
merely  wastes  the  nations;  but  he  is  great 
who  serves  and  saves  them.  This  rule  of 
service  for  others,  Christ  lays  down  as  the 
highest  law.  According  to  this  law  he  only 
is  great  of  heart  who  floods  the  world  with 
a  great  affection.  He  only  is  great  of  will 
who  does  something  to  shape  the  world  to 
a  great  career  of  righteousness.  And  he  is 
greatest  who  does  the  most  of  all  these 
things,  and  does  them  best.  As  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  sphere  in  which  one  shall  lay  out  the 
labor  of  life,  this  must  be  determined  by  a 
wise  regard  to  individual  tastes,  talents  and 
circumstances.  Each  must  choose  the 
sphere  and  employment  best  suited  to 
one’s  gifts.  But  all  must  choose  with  one 
heart,  one  purpose,  in  the  fear  of  God,  and 
under  the  light  of  eternal  realities.” — R.  D. 
Hitchcock,  D.D. 

Verse  27.  But  I  am  among  you  as  he  that 
serveth.  The  divinest  part  of  the  divine 
relationship  to  us  lies  in  this,  that  the  Lord 
of  all  is  servant  of  all.  God  heeds  the  fall 
of  a  sparrow,  clothes  the  lily,  feeds  the 
raven,  and  lays  out  His  providence  and 
might  for  service  to  mankind.  Dr.  J.  O. 
Dykes  has  written:  “The  glory  of  God; 
where  is  it  ?  that  he  ministers  to  all !  His 
blessedness ;  what  is  it  ?  to  make  others 
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blessed !  I  see,  then,  that  when  the  Son 
came  among  us  as  a  servant,  it  became  Him 
as  a  son  to  do  so,  for  it  became  the  Father, 
whose  Son  He  was.  It  was  a  prolonga¬ 
tion  only,  although  a  right  marvelous  one, 
of  that  character  whose  Divineness  men 
had  been  slow  to  see,  but  which  God  the 
Maker  had  penciled  with  light  across  His 
creation.” 

Verse  28.  Ye  .  .  .  continued  with  me  in  my 
temptations.  So  Christ  had  temptations,  for 
“  He  was  tempted  in  all  points  like  as  we 
are,  yet  without  sin  ”  because  He  yielded 
not  to  the  temptation.  His  sinlessness, 
came  through  heroic  victory  over  evil.  He 
is  not  forgetful  of  the  ministry  of  love.  May 
not  our  deeds,  imperfect  they  may  be,  and 
done  from  love  for  Him  and  in  his  name, 
go  up  as  an  odor  of  sweet  smell  and  well 
pleasing. 

Verses  29,  30.  I  appoint  unto  you  a  king¬ 
dom  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  thrones.  There  was  once 
a  young  prince,  heir  to  the  throne  of  Russia, 
who  was  giving  himself  to  dissipation.  He 
went  to  Paris  and  engaged  in  all  her  gaie¬ 
ties.  One  evening  with  other  young  profli¬ 
gates  making  merry,  a  message  was  pri¬ 
vately  conveyed  to  him  stating  the  death  of 
his  father.  Pushing  from  him  the  wine  cup, 
he  rose  up  and  said  :  “  I  am  emperor  !”  and 
at  once  announced  that  he  must  lead  a  diff¬ 
erent  life. 

Verse  31.  Simon,  Simon,  behold,  Satan 
hath  desired  to  have  you  ...  to  sift  you.  No 
prince  makes  war  with  his  own  tractable 
servants.  Not  an  empty  cottage,  but  a  fur¬ 
nished  house  attracts  the  thief.  The  devil 
desires  to  winnow  Peter,  not  Judas.  The 
trial  times  are  not  so  hard  upon  the  wheat 
as  upon  the  chaff.  This  process  prepares  the 
wheat  for  the  garner,  and  the  chaff  for  the 
burning.  Our  falls,  through  the  grace  and 
tender  love  of  Christ,  become  new  births  to 
our  souls.  In  the  hot  fires  of  penitence  we 
leave  the  dross. 

Verse  32.  1  have  prayed  for  thee,  that  thy 
faith  fail  not.  The  prayers  of  Christ  are  in 
power.  Not  only  does  He  utter  them  in 
His  own  behalf,  but  in  the  interest  of  His 
disciples.  Not  only  does  Christ  intercede  for 
His  people,  but  He  gives  the  needed  grace 
in  every  time  of  trial.  “  Of  His  fulness  have 
all  we  received,  and  grace  for  grace.” 
Grace,  whether  its  work  be  to  pardon,  to 
cleanse,  or  to  restore,  is  ever  to  be  from 
Him  freely. 

When  thou  art  converted.,  strengthen  thy 
brethren.  There  is  a  duty  for  every  con¬ 
verted  one  to  perform.  If  by  the  grace  of 
Christ  he  is  restored,  testimony  to  that  effect 
must  be  given.  The  converted  man  will 
be  qualified  to  help  others.  God  qualified 
Moses,  Isaiah,  the  apostles.  In  order  to  be 
continually  benefited  by  our  new  life,  we 
must  help  to  strengthen  others. 


Verse  33.  Lord,  I  am  ready.  Impetuous, 
bold  language  in  religion,  is  not  to  be  en¬ 
couraged,  especially  when  that  language 
would  be  as  wind  for  our  own  personal 
trumpet.  The  glorious  testimony  for  the 
truth  is  never  rebuked ;  but  religious  brag 
is  a  breathing  of  a  spirit  other  than  that  of 
the  Lord. 

Verse  35.  Lacked  ye  anything?  And  they 
said  Nothing.  If  God  be  for  us  who  or 
what  can  be  against  us?  Conscious  of  hav¬ 
ing  been  enfolded  in  the  love  of  God,  there 
is  naught  in  all  the  world  that  can  bring 
disturbance  to  the  one  who  abides  in  such  a 
feeling.  The  believer  can  expect  a  suffi¬ 
ciency  from  the  Lord. 

Verse  37.  The  things  concerning  me  have 
an  end.  But  that  end  to  human  vision  will 
be  in  sorrow.  He  shall  be  held  a  prisoner; 
His  followers  shall  desert  Him  ;  a  grim  cross 
built  with  savage  delight,  and  He  nailed 
thereto  with  cruel  triumph  ;  then  a  cry  “  It  is 
finished.”  But  this  ending  is  the  beginning 
of  another  ;  for  by  it  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world  become  those  of  our  Lord  and  of  His 
Christ. 


Lesson  Points. 

V.  24.  A  man  of  strife  is  usually  a  very 
little  man. 

V.  25.  Conspicuous  position  and  popular 
applause  do  not  constitute  true  greatness. 

V.  26.  Usefulness  is  the  measure  of 
greatness. 

V.  27.  Service  is  the  crowning  glory  of 
man. 

V.  28.  Where  there  is  a  loving  heart, 
there  will  be  acceptable  service. 

Vs.  29,30.  Christ’s  is  a  glorious  kingdom, 
well  appointed  in  all  things ;  but  like  Saul 
of  old  when  called  to  be  king  in  Israel, 
many  hide  amid  the  ‘‘stuff,”  the  accumu¬ 
lation  and  cares  of  earth. 

V.  31.  Satan  cannot  sift  God’s  people 
unless  He  permits. 

V.  32.  The  intercession  of  Christ  is  the 
means  whereby  any  are  kept  in  the  faith. 

Vs.  33,  34  Christ  knows  more  about  us 
and  what  we  will  do,  than  we  know  of  our¬ 
selves.  But  he  gives  sufficient  grace. 

Vs.  35-37.  Methods  of  work  vary  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  time  and  circumstances,  but  the 
source  of  power  is  always  the  Crucified 
Christ. 


The  Spirit  of  True  Service. 

I.  Is  not  :  a)  the  spirit  of  strife,  v.  24 ; 
b)  the  privilege  of  rule,  v.  25  ;  c )  boasting,  v. 
33 ;  II.  Is  :  a)  humble,  v.  26  ;  b)  useful  for 
others,  vs.  26,  27  ;  III.  Tried,  v.  31  ;  IV. 
Sustained,  vs.  32,  35,  37  ;  V.  Rewarded, 
vs.  29,  30. 
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Lesson  IV.  Twenty-first  Sunday  after  Trinity.  October  20,  1890. 


JESUS  IN  GETHSEMANE. — Luke  22 :  39-53. 


39  And  he  came  out,  and  went,  as  he  wa^  wont,  to 
the  mount  of  Olives;  and  his  disciples  also  followed 
him. 

40  And  when  he  was  at  the  place,  he  said  unto  them, 
Pray  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation. 

41  And  he  was  withdrawn  from  them  about  a  stone’s 
ca9t,  and  kneeled  down,  and  prayed,  . 

42  Saying,  Father,  if  thou  be  willing,  remove  this 
cup  from  me  :  nevertheless,  not  my  will,  but  thine,  be 
done. 

43  And  there  appeared  an  angel  unto  him  from 
heaven,  strengthening  him. 

44  And  being  in  an  agony  he  prayed  more 
earnestly :  and  his  sweat  wa9  as  it  were  great  drops 
of  blood  falling  down  to  the  ground. 

45  And  when  he  rose  up  from  prayer,  and  was 
come  to  his  disciples,  he  found  them  sleeping  for 
sorrow. 

46  And  said  unto  them,  Why  sleep  ye?  rise  and 
pray,  lest  ye  enter  into  temptation. 

GOLDEN  TEXT. 

A  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted 
with  grief.— Isa.  53:  3. 


47  And  while  he  yet  spake,  behold  a  multitude 
and  he  that  was  called  Judas,  one  of  the  twelve, 
went  before  them,  and  drew  near  unto  Jeaus  to  kise 
him. 

48  But  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Judas,  betrayest  thou 
the  Son  of  man  with  a  kiss? 

49  When  they  which  were  about  him  saw  what 
would  follow,  they  said  unto  him,  Lord,  shall  we 
smite  with  the  sword? 

50  And  one  of  them  smote  the  servant  of  the  high 
priest,  and  cut  off  his  right  ear. 

51  And  Jesus  answered  and  said,  Suffer  ye  thus  far. 
And  he  touched  his  ear,  and  healed  him. 

52  Then  Jesus  said  unto  the  chief  priests  and 
captains  of  the  temple,  and  the  elders,  which  were 
come  to  him.  Be  ye  come  out,  as  against  a  thief,  with 
swords  and  staves  ? 

53  When  1  was  daily  with  you  in  the  temple,  ye 
stretched  forth  no  hands  against  me  :  but  this  is  your 
hour,  and  the  power  of  darkness. 

DAILY  READINGS. 

M.  Luke  22:  39-53.  T.  Matt.  26:  36-46.  W.  Mark 
14:32-42.  Th.  18:3-11.  F.  John  17  :  1-11.  8.  John 
18:  1-11.  Su.  Heb.  5:  1-9. 


Oatechism. 

Question  30. — Do  snck  then  believe  in  Jesus  the  only  Saviour,  who  seek  their  salvation  and 
happiness  of  saints,  of  themselves,  or  anywhere  else  ? 

Answer. — They  do  not,  for  though  they  boast  of  Him  in  words  *yet  in  deeds  they  deny  Jesus, 
the  only  deliverer  and  Saviour:  for  one  of  these  two  things  must  be  true,  that  either  Jesus  is 
not  a  complete  Saviour,  or  that  they,  who  by  a  true  faith  receive  this  Saviour,  must  find  all 
things  in  Him  necessary  to  their  salvation. 


Questions  on  the  Lesson. 

BY  REV.  J.  E.  HIESTER,  D.D. 


What  is  the  topic  of  the  lesson?  Repeat  the  Golden 
Text.  Recite  the  Catechism.  How  long  did  the 
meeting  in  that  upper  room  last?  89.  To  what  place 
did  Jesus  then  go?  Where  is  Gethsemane?  What 
kind  of  a  place  is  it?  Why  did  He  so  often  visit  this 
place?  What  did  He  admonish  His  disciples  to  do  ? 
For  what  particular  reason?  What  is  the  difference 
between  being  tempted  andentering  into  temptation  ? 
What  is  the  best  defence  against  temptation?  41. 
Where  did  Jesus  now  go?  How  far  away  from  His 
disciples?  For  what  purpose?  48.  How  did  He 
address  God?  Of  what  was  the  word  expressive? 
What  did  He  mean  by  this  cup  ?  Why  did  He  pray  to 
have  it  removed?  In  what  did  its  bitterness  consist? 
What  was  implied  in,  “  Thy  will  be  done  ?  ”  Was  there 
any  conflict  between  His  and  His  Father’s  will?  Is 
prayer  designed  to  change  God’s  will?  Why  then  are 


we  to  pray?  In  what  sense  must  the  will  of  God  enter 
Into  every  true  prayer?  43.  How  was  Christ’s  prayer 
answered?  How  could  an  angel  str  ngtneu  (he  Son 
of  God?  44.  What  shows  tnat  His  sufferings  were 
very  great?  45.  What  were  the  disciples  doing? 
How  can  we  account  for  their  sleep?  46.  How  did 
He  reprove  them  ?  What  were  the  consequences  of 
their  untimely  sleep  ?  47.  Who  came  to  arrest  Jesus? 
Who  was  betraying  Him  ?  By  what  token?  Why  was 
the  crowd  armed?  48.  How  did  Judas  show  his 
meanness?  49.  What  suggested  the  question?  (Luke 
22  :  36.)  50.  How  did  Peter  defend  Jesus?  51.  How 
did  Jesus  interfere?  58,  53.  With  What  did  He 
charge  the  leaders?  Practical  Suggc«tloni.-l. 
Prayer  is  the  best  safeguard  against  temptation.  8. 
The  consequences  of  lost  opportunities.  3.  The  price 
of  our  salvation. 


Notes  on  the  Lesson. 

Time  and  Place. — Thursday  evening,  about  midnight,  April  6,  a.d.  30  Gethsemane.  41. 
He  came  out — From  the  upper  room..  40.  The  place — Garden  of  Gethsemane.  41.  A 
stone’s  cast — Between  150  and  200  feet.  42.  This  cup — His  sufferings  and  death.  43.  An 
angel — Tt\  strengthen  Him,  in  answer  to  His  prayer.  44.  Agony — A  mental  and  moral  con¬ 
flict.  45.  Sleeping  for  sorrow — Sorrow  caused  them  to  sleep.  47.  A  multitude — Soldiers, 
elders  and  priests.  48.  A  kiss— A  sign  agreed  upon.  50.  One  of  them — Peter.  Servant — 
Malchus.  51.  Suffer  .  .  .  thus  far — Make  no  further  resistance.  52.  As  .  .  .  thief — A 
criminal. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  LESSON. 

BY  BEY.  J.  E.  HIESTER,  D.D. 


In  connection  with  the  institution  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper  Jesus  talked  with  His  disciples 
of  His  approaching  death,  counselled  and 
comforted  them  in  view  of  their  coming 
bereavement'Qohn  14-16),  and  offered  His 
sacerdotal  prayer  (John  17).  About  eleven 
o’clock  that  night,  He  and  His  disciples  left 
the  city,  descended  the  steep  hillside  lead¬ 
ing  down  to  the  brook  Kedron  which  they 
crossed,  and  soon  thereafter  arrived  at 
Gethsemane  which  they  entered.  Our 
lesson  for  to-day  gives  us  an  account  of  the 
scenes  and  events  which  transpired  within 
that  garden. 

39.  And  he  came  out — From  that  upper 
room  in  Jerusalem,  where  He  had  instituted 
the  Holy  Supper,  near  midnight,  on  Thurs¬ 
day.  As  he  was  wont — Jesus  and  His 
disciples  often  went  to  Gethsemane  for 
rest,  meditation  and  prayer,  on  account  of 
the  stillness  of  the  place.  To  the  mount  of 
Olives — A  mountainous  ridge,  about  a  mile 
east  of  Jerusalem.  It  derived  its  name  from 
the  fact  that  olive  trees  grew  there  in  abun¬ 
dance.  And  his  disciples  followed  him — 
That  is,  the  eleven.  Judas  was  absent  to 
carry  out  his  wicked  plot. 

40.  And  when  he  was  at  the  place — At 
the  entrance  to  Gethsemane,  which  was  a 
grated  iron  door  at  the  southeast  corner. 
Gethsemane  was  situated  just  across  the 
Kedron  from  Jerusalem,  near  the  foot  of 
Mount  Olivet.  It  was  a  walled  enclosure  or 
garden,  covering  about  half  an  acre,  the 
wall  being  about  ten  feet  high,  plastered 
and  whitewashed.  There  were  within  the 
garden  a  number  of  large  olive  trees.  The 
name  of  the  garden  means  oil-press.  It  is 
probable  that  there  had  been  at  one  time 
an  oil-press  there.  He  said  unto  them ,  Pray 
that  ye  enter  not  into  temptatio?i — That  ye 
yield  not  to  temptation.  It  is  one  thing  to 
be  tempted,  but  quite  another  thing  to  enter 
into  temptation.  We  cannot  avoid  being 
tempted,  but  we  are  not  compelled  to  give 
way  to  it ;  for  we  are  capable  of  resisting 
temptation.  Prayer  is  our  best  defence 
against  temptation.  By  prayer  we  keep 
temptation  without,  and  so  long  as  it  is  with¬ 
out,  it  cannot  harm  us.  Some  one  has  said  : 
“The  ship  is  safe  in  the  water,  so  long  as  the 
water  is  not  in  the  ship.’’  When  the  Saviour 
commanded  His  disciples  to  pray,  He 
v/arned  them  of  fhe  nearness  of  danger. 

41.  And  he  was  withdrawn  from  them — 
Dragged  away  by  anguish,  by  an  inward 
urgency.  About  a  stone’s  cast — About  150 
feet.  The  words  imply  that  Jesus  would 
fain  have  had  the  sympathetic  presence  of 
the  three  disciples,  Peter,  John  and 
James,  with  Him  in  His  agony,  whom  He 


had  taken  with  Him  when  He  withdrew 
from  the  entrance  of  the  garden,  but  from 
whom  He  was  now  compelled  to  separate. 
Peter,  John  and  James  constituted  an  inner 
guard  near  Him,  and  the  other  eight  an 
outer  one  near  the  gate.  And  k?ieeled 
down  a?id  prayed — He  kneeled  down  at 
first,  but  afterwards,  when  His  agony  in¬ 
creased,  He  fell  on  His  face.  This  attitude 
indicated  a  most  intense  supplication. 

42.  Say  big,  Father — Expressive  of  His 
relation  to,  and  of  his  confidence  in  God. 
Childlike  confidence  is  the  very  foundation 
of  all  true  prayer.  If  thou  be  willing,  re¬ 
move  this  cup  from  me — If  Thy  gracious 
purpose  can  be  carried  out  in  some  other 
way.  What  was  this  cup  which  He  prayed 
to  have  removed  ?  Surely  not  the  work  of 
redemption  ;  for  his  mind  was  made  up  to 
that.  Was  it  death?  This  would  have 
sunk  Him  far  below  the  thousands  of 
martyrs.  The  bitterness  of  the  cup  con¬ 
sisted  in  the  solitariness  of  His  sufferings, 
in  bearing  the  sin  and  guilt  of  the  whole 
world,  and  in  dying  as  though  Pie  were  a 
malefactor.  Nevertheless,  not  my  will,  but 
thine  be  done — This  is  expressive  of  resig¬ 
nation,  submission  and  obedience  to  the 
will  of  His  Father.  Although  as  the  Son  of 
Man  Jesus  at  first  shrank  from  the  bitter 
cup,  His  will  as  the  Son  of  God  was  really 
in  harmony  with  His  Father’s  will.  This  is 
the  ultimate  object  of  all  true  prayer. 
Prayer  is  not  intended  to  change  God's 
will,  so  that  we  may  obtain  our  own  wish 
and  will ;  nor  to  attain  the  things  we  ask  for 
irrespective  of  their  effects  and  results;  but 
to  bring  our  will  into  harmony  with  the 
Divine  will.  Hence,  “  Thy  will  be  done,” 
must  be  in  every  true  prayer,  whether  it  be 
expressed  or  not.  Our  faith  requires  this; 
for  if  we  dictate  to  God,  where  is  our 
faith  ? 

43.  And  there  appeared  an  angel  unto 
him  from  heaven  strengthening  him — This 
was  the  answer  to  His  prayer.  The  cup 
was  not  removed,  because  it  was  impossible 
to  accomplish  the  world’s  redemption 
without  it.  We  may  be  helped  in  two  ways, 
either  by  the  removal  of  the  burden;  or  by 
the  impartation  of  strength  to  bear  it.  The 
latter  is  generally  the  better  way  of  the 
two.  Put  a  heavy  burden  upon  a  child,  and 
he  will  be  unable  to  bear  it;  put  the  same 
burden  upon  a  man,  and  he  can  bear  it. 
But  how  could  an  angel  strengthen  the  Son 
of  God  ?  Probably  by  strengthening  His 
body  to  bear  up  under  the  mental  preasure. 

44.  And  being  in  agony,  he  frayed  more 
earnestly — While  He  was  praying,  the  strug¬ 
gle  and  pressure  of  spirit  became  more  in- 
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tense.  And  his  sweat  was  as  it  were  great 
drops  of  blood — Like  clots  of  blood. 

45.  And  when  he  rose  .  .  .  and  was  come 
to  his  disciples — St.  Luke  mentions  only  one 
return,  but  St.  Matthew  speaks  of  three. 
He  found  them  sleeping  for  sorrow — St. 
Luke  assigns  sorrow  as  the  cause  of  their 
sleep.  We  know  that  petty  worriments  often 
keep  us  from  sleep,  but  great  sorrow  causes 
us  to  fall  asleep.  Besides  this,  it  was  mid¬ 
night;  a  reaction  succeeded  the  exciting 
scenes  of  the  evening  ;  and  the  solemn 
stillness  of  the  place  was  calculated  to  pro¬ 
duce  sleepiness.  The  guards  on  duty  were 
asleep. 

46.  And  he  said  unto  them ,  Why  sleep  ye  ? 

— This  is  no  time  for  sleeping  when  1  need 
your  sympathy,  and  when  danger  is  so  close 
at  hand.  Rise  and  pray ,  lest  ye  enter  into 
temptation — Owing  to  their  sleep,  they  were 
unprepared  to  meet  temptations.  How 
different  many  things  during  that  eventful 
night  would  have  been,  if  they  had  prayed 
instead  of  being  asleep. 

47.  And  while  he  yet  spake — “  Arise,  let 
us  be  going :  behold,  he  that  betrayeth  me 
is  at  hand.”  (Matt.  26 :  46).  Behold  a 
multitude — Consisting  of  Roman  officers, 
soldiers,  chief  priests,  Pharisees,  armed  with 

'  staves  and  swords.  And  .  .  .  fudas  .  .  . 
went  before  them — As  their  leader.  To  kiss 
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him — This  was  the  sign  agreed  upon,  to 
point  out  to  the  officers  the  right  man. 

48.  fudas ,  betrayest  thou  .  .  .  with  a  kiss — 
The  kiss  was  the  common  mode  of  salutation. 

49.  Lord ,  shall  we  smite  with  the  sword — 
This  was  suggested  by  the  word  of  Christ. 
(Luke  22:  36). 

50.  And  one  of  them — Peter.  Smote — In 
defense  of  his  Master,  to  show  that  he  meant 
to  do  what  he  professed.  The  sen'ant  oj 
the  high  priest — Malchus  by  name.  This 
rash  act  might  have  brought  them  into  great 
trouble  with  the  Roman  government.  It 
was  foolhardiness  for  a  few  defenceless 
men  to  resist  an  armed  force. 

51.  And  fesus  .  .  .  said.  Suffer  ye  thus 
far — Make  no  further  resistance.  And  he 
healed  him — One  reason  for  this  was,  to  save 
Peter  from  being  punished. 

52  Be  ye  come  out,  as  against  a  thief — 
As  against  a  criminal.  With  swords  and 
staves — As  if  I  and  My  disciples  were  a  set 
of  dangerous  men. 

53.  When  I  was  daily  with  you  in  the 
te?nple — When  and  where  you  had  the 
opportunity  to  arrest  me.  Ye  stretched 
forth  no  hand  against  me — Because  they 
were  afraid  of  the  people.  But  this  is  your 
hour  and  power  of  darkness — You  have 
accomplished,  by  the  help  of  the  prince  of 
darkness,  your  purpose. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  AND  SUGGESTIVE. 

BY  HEY.  D.  W.  EBBERT. 


Verse  39.  He  went ,  as  he  was  wont ,  to  the 
mount  of  Olives ;  and  his  disciples  followed. 
Jesus  resorted  to  prayer  at  all  times,  but 
specially  in  every  crisis  of  His  life.  Yet  He 
was  the  One  in  whom  all  the  fulness  of  the 
Godhead  dwelt.  Voluntarily  does  Jesus  go 
to  the  place  where  He  knew  Judas  would 
bring  the  rulers  to  arrest  Him.  What  an 
example  for  us  to  pray  at  every  crisis,  and 
then  voluntarily  go  forward  in  the  way  of 
duty.  The  disciples  followed  Him.  This 
is  the  true  glory  of  a  disciple,  to  be  a  fol¬ 
lower  of  Jesus,  whether  to  all  His  glory,  as 
at  the  transfiguration,  or  here  on  the  side  of 
Olivet. 

Verse  40.  Ye  enter  not  into  temptation. 
“  If  there  are  any  who  have  made  up  their 
mind  to  know  life,  I  say  to  them,  Stop ! 
You  may  pay  too  dear  for  your  knowledge. 
Men  have  looked  into  the  crater  of  a  vol¬ 
cano  to  see  what  is  there,  and  gone  down 
to  explore,  without  coming  back  to  report 
progress.  Many  and  many  a  man  has  gone 
to  see  what  was  in  hell,  that  did  see  it. 
Many  a  man  has  looked  to  see  what  was  in 
the  cup,  and  found  a  viper  coiled  up  therein. 
Many  a  man  has  sought  to  know  something 
of  the  evils  of  gambling,  and  learned  it  to 


his  own  ruin.  And  I  say  to  every  man,  the 
more  you  know  about  these  things,  the 
more  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  know¬ 
ing  ”  (Beecher). 

Verses  41  and  42.  And  he  was  withdrawn 
.  .  .  and  kneeled  down  and  prayed ,  saying , 
Father.  Precious  are  the  seasons  for  family, 
social  and  public  prayer,  but  there  are 
times  when  one  can  best  pray  alone,  with 
none  to  hear  but  God.  Then  will  “  the  best 
beaten  spice  smoke  in  your  censer.’’  The 
attitude  of  Jesus  was  that  He  “  kneeled 
down’’  and  “fell  on  His  face.’’  To  prevail 
with  God  requires  self-abasement,  and  the 
best  foothold  is  humility.  Jesus  prayed, 
“  Father,’’ — recognizing  His  Sonship.  So 
the  believer  ought  to  pray  as  a  son,  even 
though  he  may  come  as  a  “  prodigal.” 

Verse  42.  If  thou  be  willing ,  remove  thU 
cup  from  me  .  .  .  not  my  will,  but  thine,  be 
done.  Yield,  and  God  yields.  Our  prayer 
should  be  uttered  in  full  resignation  to  the 
Father’s  will,  as  He  will  determine  what  is 
best.  Let  us  not  think  to  have  the  crown 
by  not  striving  to  do  His  will,  nor  by  not 
offering  to  Him  the  service  He  requires,  but 
only  such  as  seems  good  in  our  own  eyes. 
McCall,  a  missionary  at  Livingston,  Congo, 
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a  most  earnest  and  active  servant  of  the 
Lord,  was  stricken  down  in  mid-work.  His 
last  words  were,  “  Lord,  I  give  myself,  body, 
mind  and  soul,  to  Thee.  I  consecrated  my 
whole  life  and  being  to  Thy  service;  and 
now,  if  it  please  Thee  to  take  myself  instead 
of  my  work  which  I  would  do  for  Thee, 
what  is  that  to  me  ?  Thy  will  be  done.” 

Verse  43.  There  appeared  an  angel  from 
heaven ,  strengthening  him.  The  historian 
tells  of  a  clear  vein  of  water  that  springs 
from  Mongibel,  that  great  furnace  that  al¬ 
ways  send  forth  smoke  or  flame,  yet  it  is  as 
cool  as  if  distilled  from  a  snowy  mountain. 
Thus  the  saints  in  the  fiery  trial  have  been 
often  refreshed  with  Divine  comforts  sent 
by  some  ministering  angel. 

Verse  44.  Being  in  an  agony ,  he  prayed 
more  earnestly.  Luther  says,  “  We  men, 
conceived  and  born  in  sin,  have  an  impure 
and  hard  flesh  that  is  not  quick  to  feel.  The 
fresher,  the  sounder  the  man,  the  more  he 
feels  what  is  contrary  to  Him.  Because, 
now  Christ’s  body  was  pure  and  without 
sin,  and  our  body  impure,  therefore  we 
scarce  feel  in  two  degrees  what  Christ  then 
felt  in  ten,  the  terrors  of  death,  since  He  is 
to  be  the  greatest  martyr,  and  to  feel  the 
utmost  terror  of  death.” 

His  sweat  .  .  .  great  drops  of  blood  falling. 
To  us,  indeed,  the  burden  of  sin  is  as 
natural  as  the  clothes  we  wear;  but  to  Him 
the  touch  of  that  which  we  take  so  easily  was 
an  agony ;  and  when  we  think  of  the  ac¬ 
cumulated  sin  of  all  ages  clinging  around 
and  most  intimately  present  to  Him,  can  we 
wonder  that  His  bodily  nature  gave  way, 
that  His  Passion  seemed  to  have  been  upon 
Him  before  its  time  ?  (Canon  Liddon). 

Verse  45.  He  found  them  sleeping.  Homer, 
in  his  Iliad,  represents  sleep  as  overcoming 
all  men,  and  even  the  gods,  except  Jupiter. 
But  the  occasion  of  greatest  excitement  can¬ 
not  prevent  even  strong-minded  people  from 
sleeping.  It  is  said  that  Alexander  the 
Great  slept  on  the  field  of  Arbela,  and 
Napoleon  on  the  field  of  Austerlitz.  “  We 
asleep  and  the  world  lying  in  darkness  ! 
Ah,  in  the  solemn  light  of  Gethsemane, 
what  is  the  utmost  Christian  activity  but  a 
slumber?  but  how  many  who  claim  to  be 
Christ’s  are  fast  asleep,  not  for  sorrow,  but 
in  self-indulgence  and  sin  !  ” 

V erse  46.  Why  sleep  ye  ?  rise  and  pray ,  lest 
ye  enter  into  temptation.  “  Satan,”  says 
Bishop  Hall,  “  always  rocks  the  cradle  when 
we  sleep  at  our  devotions.  If  we  would 
prevail  with  God,  we  must  wrestle  first  with 
our  own  dulness.”  Bunyan  tells  us  that 
“  when  Hopeful  came  to  a  certain  country, 
he  began  to  be  very  dull  and  heavy  of 
sleep.  Wherefore  he  said,  ‘  Let  us  lie  down 
here,  and  take  one  nap.’  ‘  By  no  means,’ 
said  the  other,  *  lest  sleeping  we  wake  no 


more.’  ‘Why,  my  brother  ?  sleep  is  sweet 
to  the  laboring  man  ;  we  may  be  refreshed, 
if  we  take  a  nap.’  ‘  Do  you  not  remember,’ 
said  the  other,’  ‘  that  one  of  the  shepherds 
bid  us  beware  of  the  Enchanted  ground  ? 
He  meant  by  that  that  we  should  beware  of 
sleeping.’  ” 

Verse  48.  Betray est  thou  the  Son  of  man 
with  a  kiss  ?  But  what  if  I  should  be  guilty 
of  the  same  accursed  sin  as  Judas,  that  son 
of  perdition  ?  I  have  been  baptized  into  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ;  I  am  a  member  of 
His  visible  church ;  I  go  to  the  communion 
table;  all  these  are  so  many  kisses  of  my 
lips.  Am  I  sincere  in  them  ?  If  not,  I  am 
a  base  traitor.  Am  I  clear  in  this  matter  ? 
Then,  O  Lord,  keep  me  so.  O  Lord,  pre¬ 
serve  me  from  every  false  way”  (Spurgeon.) 

Verse  49.  Lord ,  shall  we  smite  with  the 
sword?  Intemperate  and  ill-considered  zeal 
will  do  much  more  harm  than  good.  The 
weapons  of  the  Christian  warfare  are  not 
carnal ;  hence  the  sword  has  no  place  in 
the  Christian  armory. 

Verse  53.  This  is  your  hour,  and  the  power 
of  darkness.  The  time  for  that  Wicked  One 
is  limited ;  he  will  try  to  do  the  worst,  but 
the  Lord  shall  laugh  at  him ;  for  He  sees 
that  his  day  is  coming  (Ps.  37:  13).  The 
captivity  of  Jesus  was  the  first  step  toward 
His  everlasting  deliverance,  and  the  victory 
over  Him  by  His  enemies  the  beginning  of 
their  overthrow. 


Lesson  Points. 

V.  39.  We  should  have  a  place  where  we 
can  hold  communion  with  God  frequently. 

V.  40.  The  best  defence  in  temptation  is 
prayer. 

Vs.  41,  42.  The  great  purpose  of  prayer 
is  to  bring  our  wills  into  conformity  to  the 
Divine  will. 

V.  43.  God  does  answer  prayer. 

V.  44.  Our  sins  bore  heavily  upon  Him. 

V.  45.  An  interceding  Christ  finds  too 
many  of  His  followers  asleep,  not  because 
of  their  profound  interest  in  Christ,  as  was 
the  grief  of  the  apostles. 

V.  46.  Temptation  is  to  be  resisted,  not 
entered  into. 

Vs.  47,  48.  The  cause  of  Christ  is  still  in¬ 
jured  by  the  doings  of  false  professors. 

V.  49.  Zeal  when  coupled  with  knowledge 
works  good;  but  alone,  it  may  work  ill. 

Vs.  52-53.  Success  in  injuring  Christ  and 
His  cause  is  an  awful  failure. 


Jesus  in  Gethsemane. 

I.  The  Prayer,  vs.  41,  42;  II.  The 
Agony,  v.  44;  III.  Sleeping  Watchers, 
vs.  45,  46 ;  IV.  The  Betrayal,  vs.  47,  48; 
V.  The  Arrest,  vs.  52,  53;  VI.  The  De¬ 
fence — a)  Man’s,  vs.  49,  50  ;  b)  Christ’s, 
v.  51. 
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He  had  played  for  his  lordship’s  levee, 

He  had  played  for  her  ladyship’s  whim, 
Till  the  poor  little  head  was  heavy, 

And  the  poor  little  brain  would  swim. 

And  the  face  grew  peaked  and  eerie, 

“  And  the  large  eyes  strange  and  bright, 
And  they  said — too  late — He  is  weary  ! 

He  shall  rest,  for,  at  least,  To-night !  ’’ 
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But  at  dawn,  when  the  birds  were  waking, 

As  they  watched  in  the  silent  room, 

With  the  sound  of  a  strained  chord  breaking, 
A  something  snapped  in  the  gloom. 

’Twas  a  string  of  his  violincello, 

And  they  heard  him  stir  in  his  bed  : 

“  Make  room  for  a  tired  little  fellow, 

Kind  God  !  ” — was  the  last  that  he  said. 

— Henry  A.  Dobson. 


“NOT  BY  BREAD  ALONE.” 


BY  REV.  J.  HASSLER,  A.M. 


HIS  is  part  of  the  great  answer 
of  Christ  to  Satan’s  first  temp¬ 
tation.  It  is  full  of  deep  mean¬ 
ing  and  heavenly  truth. 

Bread  is  the  natural  product 
jL  of  earth  and  of  earthly  powers, 

r  It  supports  human  life,  but 

•  cannot  climb  to  the  heights  of 
heaven,  or  nourish  the  soul  in  its  as¬ 
pirations  after  the  divine,  the  heaven¬ 
ly,  the  eternal. 

It  claims  in  a  certain  sense  com¬ 
panionship  with  the  Divine,  in  its  first 
origin.  The  seed,,  its  life  germ,  the 
rain,  the  sunshine,  and  the  fertile 
earth — all  essential  requisites  to  the 
existence  of  bread — all  these  no  off¬ 
spring  of  man’s  power.  They  come 
not  from  the  human  circle,  or  of 
man’s  creation.  And  even  yet,  with 
all  this  divine  impress  as  to  first 
origin,  natural  bread  has  no  nourish¬ 
ment  for  the  soul.  Its  sphere  is  the 
material,  it  lives  for  time,  and  can 
never  satisfy  man’s  intellectual  or 
moral  wants.  Earthly  food  can  only 
satisfy  material  wants  and  the  physical 
man. 

But  God’s  word  is  higher  than 
21 


bread.  It  is  eternal,  it  is  divine,  both 
in  essence  and  form  ;  and  is  sent  on  a 
divine,  spiritual  mission  to  satisfy 
spiritual  wants.  It  is  the  pure  mind 
of  God,  expressed  by  a  human  voice 
and  human  speech  ;  but  inspired,  and 
taught,  and  controlled  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.  It  reaches  its  perfection  in 
the  person  of  Christ,  God’s  Incarnate 
Son — and  invokes  the  powers  of  abso¬ 
lute  law  for  the  will,  of  absolute  truth 
for  the  mind,  and  of  absolute  love  for 
the  heart.  And  thus  for  man  is  the  only 
source  of  the  absolute  good,  and  of  the 
absolute  pure  and  holy  ! 

Without  this  word,  the  mind  is 
darkened,  the  will  perverse,  the  soul 
dead,  and  human  life  in  all  its  forms 
a  dead  corpse  and  a  putrid  mass  ! 

In  it,  by  it,  and  through  it,  man’s 
happiness  is  complete,  being  made  a 
new  creature  in  Jesus  Christ  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  through  the  quickening, 
regenerating  power  of  the  Divine 
Word. 

“  The  words  that  I  speak  unto  yon 
they  are  spiiit  and  they  are  life.” 
This  shows  the  life-union  between 
Christ  and  His  Word.  One  lives  in 
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the  other,  and  one  speaks  to  us  through 
the  other,  and  at  no  time  are  they 
separated  one  from  the  other.  Christ’s 
words  live  in  union  with  Himself— 
His  divinity,  omniscence,  omnipo¬ 
tence.  No  wonder  this  word  conveys 
all  ruling  power  for  the  will,  and  all 
revolutionary  power  for  the  heart  and 
life.  His  words  to  us  who  believe, 
“  they  are  spirit  and  they  are  life.” 
And  no  wonder  the  Saviour’s  words 
illuminate  the  soul,  cheer  and  com¬ 
fort  the  depressed,  and  cause  even 
Satan  to  depart  and  give  up  his  effort 
to  conquer  either  Christ,  or  any  of 
His  true  followers. 

“  Not  by  bread  alone,” — then  natu¬ 
ral  bread  does  support  human  life. 
Man  has  a  physical  being.  His  bodily 
powers  link  him  to  earth  and  to  earth¬ 
ly  objects.  He  lives  physically  upon 
tne  rich  beauty  and  bounty  of  nature’s 
bountiful  store.  He  eats  her  food,  he 
drinks  her  water,  he  breathes  her  air, 
he  enjoys  her  sunlight.  In  fact,  be¬ 
tween  man  and  earth  there  is  one 
continuous  chain  of  influences,  which 
can  never  be  broken.  Earth  in  fact 
is  mother  earth.  Of  its  dust  we  are 
made,  upon  it  surface  we  walk,  from 
its  strength  we  are  fed,  and  unto  its 
bosom  we  again  return.  Physically 
considered,  man  does  live  by  the 
nourishing  property  of  bread.  There 
is  no  element  in  nature  to  take  its 
place.  Tne  tie  of  relationship  between 
the  body  and  bread  is  close,  deep,  in¬ 
timate,  vital.  Men  may  try  to  live 
without  eating,  but  their  effort  is 
always  a  failure,  and  life  in  the  end 
will  depart.  Moses  fasted  forty  days 
in  the  mount  and  lived.  Elijah  did 
the  same,  but  these  holy  men,  in  a 
miraculous  way  sustained  the  brittle 
thread  of  human  life,  by  personal 
communication  with  God,  the  source 
and  foundation  of  all  life.  So  the 
Saviour  fasted  forty  days  and  lived ; 
but  at  the  end  of  that  period  he 
famished  and  was  hungry.  Then  Satan 
attacks  him  in  his  prophetical  office, 
and  demands  of  him,  if  he  is  the  Son 
of  God,  to  make  these  stones  bread. 
Then  comes  the  prophetic  answer — 
“  Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone, 
but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth 
out  of  the  mouth  of  God.” 

“  Not  by  b'ead  alone.” — Because 


man’s  life  is  higher  than  the  material 
world.  His  true  origin  is  of  a  higher 
form  than  air,  water,  or  the  nourish¬ 
ing,  sustaining  power  of  earthly  fruits. 
He  has  intellect,  memory,  will,  affec¬ 
tions — a  mind  to  know,  a  will  to 
obey,  a  heart  to  feel.  He  is  endowed 
with  faculties  of  a  moral,  spiritual  and 
intellectual  nature ;  and  here  it  is, 
material  food  satisfieth  not.  Man  is  a 
spirit,  and  his  immortal  spirit  thirsts 
and  pants,  and  is  ever  hungry  till  fed 
on  food  divine — the  bread  of  Eternal 
Life  in  God’s  Son.  “  This  is  the  true 
bread  of  which  if  any  man  eat,  he  shall 
never  hunger.”  “And  the  bread 
that  I  give,  is  my  flesh,  which  I  give 
for  the  life  of  the  world.”  This,  and 
this  only — Christ  Himself— can  alone 
satisfy  the  soul,  and  as  St.  Augustine 
says — “  Man  created  by  God,  is 
restless  and  hungry,  till  he  rests  in 
God.” 

David  in  the  19th  Psalm,  pays  a 
wonderful  tribute  of  homage  and 
honor  to  the  saving  power  of  the 
Divine  word.  “  The  law  of  the  Lord 
is  perfect,  converting  the  soul ;  the 
testimony  of  the  Lord  is  pure,  making 
wise  the  simple ;  the  statutes  of  the 
Lord  are  right,  rejoicing  the  heart ; 
the  commandment  of  the  Lord  is 
pure,  enlightening  the  eyes  ;  the  fear 
of  the  Lord  is  clean,  enduring  for 
ever  ;  the  judgments  of  the  Lord  are 
true  and  righteous  altogether.  More 
to  be  desired  are  they  than  gold,  yea, 
than  much  fine  gold ;  sweeter  also 
than  honey  and  the  honey  comb. 
By  them  is  thy  servant  warned,  in 
keeping  of  them  is  great  reward.” 

So  in  Heb.  4:  12. — “  The  word  of 
God  is  quick  and  powerful,  and  sharp¬ 
er  than  any  two-edged  sword,  piercing 
even  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul 
and  spirit,  and  of  the  joints  and  mar¬ 
row,  and  is  a  discerner  of  the  thoughts 
and  intents  of  the  heart.” 

But  the  word  written  or  spoken, 
has  no  true  meaning  apart  from  the 
word  personal.  “  Search  the  Script¬ 
ures,” — “  they  are  they  which  testify  of 
me .”  They  reveal  Christ  Jesus,  the 
living  Word,  the  true  bread — who 
giveth  life,  light  and  salvation  to 
every  creature,  and  not  the  simple 
letter,  or  the  written  composition. 
This  is  the  reason  why  in  Scripture, 
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we  have  the  beauty  of  poetry,  the 
power  of  history  and  the  sublimity  of 
prophecy,  all  to  exhibit  the  person, 
the  power,  and  the  glory  and  domin¬ 
ion  of  God  incarnate  ! 

“  He  who  made  this  book,  made 
me,”  as  one  has  well  said.  And  there¬ 
fore  the  supreme  purpose  of  all  Script¬ 
ure  is  to  show  me  my  Saviour,  who 
provides  forgiveness,  discloses  the 
Father,  and  leads  the  believing  soul 
triumphant  through  death  and  the 
grave,  into  the  true  Canaan,  and  to 
enjoy  for  ever  the  green  fields  of 
Eternal  Life,  at  God’s  right  hand  in 
glory  ! 

Christ  Jesus  is  the  centre  and  sub¬ 
stance  of  all  revelation — take  Him 
away,  nothing  is  left.  Christ  alone 
saves ;  His  word  is  a  revelation  of 
what  He  is,  what  He  did,  and  how  He 
suffered  for  man’s  salvation.  “  What 
the  babe’s  clothes  are,”  says  one, 
“  when  the  babe  slips  out  of  them  in¬ 
to  death,  and  the  mother’s  arms  clasp 


only  raiment,  that  would  the  Bible  be 
if  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem,  and  the 
truth  that  clothed  this  life,  should  slip 
out.” 

What  else  would  beautiful  history, 
enrapturing  poetry,  graphic  incident, 
imposing  prophecy,  or  wonderful  par¬ 
able  and  miracle — what  would  all 
this  be,  but  the  sublime  garments  of 
human  composition,  and  the  Babe 
Jesus  slipped  away  ! 

Christ  alone  gives  life ;  His  word 
the  bright  image  of  His  own  person, 
in  whom  we  alone  have  eternal  life  ; 
and  whose  life  in  us  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  is  meat  and  drink  to  the  im¬ 
mortal  soul.  Yes - 

“  within  this  sacred  volume  lies, 

The  mystery  of  mysteries  ; 

Oh  !  happy  they  of  human  race, 

To  whom  our  God  has  given  grace, 

To  hear,  to  read,  to  praise  and  pray, 

To  lift  the  latch  and  force  the  way  ! 

But  better  had  they  ne’er  been  born, 
Who  read  to  doubt,  or  read  to  scorn.’’ 

Ft.  Loudon ,  Pa .,  Sept.  2d ,  1890. 


HOW  GREAT  AUTHORS  WRITE. 


word  style,  as  is  well  known, 
is  derived  from  the  name  of  a 
blunt  instrument  which  the 
ancients  employed  in  making 
erasures  of  writing  on  tablets 
covered  with  wax.  An  ancient 
poet  advised  authors  to  use 
this  instrument  frequently,  for 
it  is  only  by  frequent  erasures  and  im¬ 
provements,  that  a  beautiful  style  can 
be  cultivated.  It  is  well  enough, 
after  the  contents  and  general  plan  of 
a  literary  composition  have  been  de¬ 
termined,  to  write  as  rapidly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  so  as  to  preserve  the  fluency  and 
ardor  accompanying  active  thought ; 
and  instances  are  not  rare  in  which 
eminent  writers  produced  important 
works  in  an  incredibly  brief  period. 
Walpole  says:  “I  wrote  the  Castle 
of  Otranto  in  eight  days,  or  rather 
eight  nights;  for  my  general  hours  of 
composition  are  from  ten  o’clock  at 
night  till  two  in  the  morning,  when  I 
am  sure  not  to  be  disturbed  by  visi¬ 
tors.”  It  should,  however,  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  io  such  cases  the  material 


EDITOR. 

has  been  gathered  and  well  considered 
before  the  work  of  writing  begins ; 
and  that  after  the  first  draft  is  com¬ 
pleted,  a  great  deal  of  polishing  is 
necessary  before  the  production  is 
ready  to  see  the  light.  Every  turn  of 
speech  must  be  carefully  scrutinized. 
Imperfections  must  be  removed,  as  the 
sculptor  removes  the  inequalities  of 
his  marble  by  almost  imperceptible 
strokes,  until  at  last  the  complete 
ideal  appears  in  all  its  symmetry  and 
beauty. 

•  Very  few  persons  appreciate  the 
fact  that  this  is  hard  work.  Unless  a 
man  toils  with  a  shovel  or  crowbar,  it 
is  not  supposed  that  he  can  ever  get 
tired.  The  Irish  laborer,  who  saw  a 
reporter  taking  down  the  evidence  at 
a  trial,  expressed  a  very  general  senti¬ 
ment  when  he  said:  “Just  look  at 
the  lazy  fellow.  He  has  nothing  to 
do  but  to  scribble  with  a  lead  pencil 
all  day  long.” 

Persons  with  such  views  would  be 
surprised,  if  they  knew  how  slowly  and 
laboriously  eminent  authors  polish 
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and  improve  their  work.  Thomas 
Moore,  the  Irish  poet,  first  wrote  what 
he  called  a  “  foul  copy  ”  of  his  poems 
in  a  book  which  he  kept  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  This  book,  which  is  now  in 
this  country,  shows  that  in  many  in¬ 
stances  the  poet’s  stanzas  were  at  first 
very  rude  and  unmelodious ;  but  after 
the  “  foul  copy  ”  was  finished,  the 
author  began  the  work  ot  correction 
and  interlineation,  which  he  continued 
until  the  manuscript  was  almost  illegi¬ 
ble.  Sometimes  the  publication  of  a 
poem  was  delayed  for  months,  because 
a  single  word  was  lacking  to  its  com¬ 
pleteness.  Once,  it  is  said,  a  carriage 
in  which  Moore  was  riding  broke 
down ;  but  at  the  same  moment  a 
word  for  which  he  had  long  been 
searching,  occurred  to  his  mind,  and 
he  exclaimed  with  delight,  while  he 
lay  on  the  ground  :  “  I’ve  found  the 

word  at  last  !” 

William  H.  Prescott,  the  historian, 
was  very  wealthy,  and  therefore  spared 
neither  time  nor  money  in  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  his  literary  purposes. 
His  sight  was  very  imperfect,  and 
sometimes,  in  order  to  write  at  all,  he 
was  compelled  to  use  an  instrument, 
such  as  is  employed  for  this  purpose 
by  the  blind.  More  frequently  he 
did  not  attempt  to  write,  but  dictated 
his  compositions  to  his  secretaries, 


who  took  them  down  in  short-hand. 
When  the  rough  draft  of  a  book  was 
completed,  a  copy  was  printed  in 
large  type  for  the  personal  inspection 
of  the  author,  who  spent  the  hours 
when  his  sight  was  best  in  making  cor¬ 
rections  and  improvements.  This  work 
was  continued  for  many  months  before 
the  work  was  finally  issued  to  the  public. 

Lord  Tennyson  changes  his  poems 
with  each  succeeding  edition.  It  has, 
indeed,  been  suggested  that  in  this 
way  he  polishes  away  all  their  best 
points;  but  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
he  is  a  better  judge  than  his  anony¬ 
mous  critics. 

The  true  rule  teaches  that  no  writer 
can  afford  to  produce  inferior  work. 
Within  the  limits  of  his  capacity  he 
must  bring  out  the  best  that  is  in  him. 
His  purpose  should  not  be  to  con¬ 
ciliate  critics,  but  to  satisfy  his  own 
conscience.  As  for  professional  critics, 
the  importance  of  their  judgment  is 
apt  to  be  overestimated  by  young 
writers.  To  observe  how  they  criti¬ 
cize  men  of  far  greater  ability  than 
themselves,  is  one  of  the  most  amusing 
things  in  the  world  ;  and  it  is  a  pity 
that  their  victims  do  not  generally  so 
regard  it.  Concerning  the  relation 
of  writers  to  critics,  Dr.  Schaff  has 
well  said  :  “You  should  do  your  best, 
and  then  let  them  say  what  they  please.” 


DOMESTIC 

Tell  me,  on  what  holy  ground 
May  Domestic  Peace  be  found  ? 

Halcyon  daughter  of  the  skies, 

Far  on  fearful  wings  she  flies, 

From  the  pomp  of  sceptred  state, 

From  the  rebel’s  noisy  hate. 

In  a  cottaged  vale  she  dwells, 


PEACE. 

Listening  to  the  Sabbath  bells  ! 

Still  around  her  steps  are  seen 
Spotless  Honor’s  meeker  mien, 

Love,  the  sire  of  pleasing  fears, 

Sorrow  smiling  through  her  tears, 

And,  conscious  of  her  past  employ, 
Memory,  bosom-spring  of  joy. 

—  Coleridge. 


AMONG  THE  ALPS  AND  APENNINES. 


JtEYOND 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 

VI. 


the  walls  of  Rome 
stretches  the  great  Campanian 
plain  which  the  terrible  ma¬ 
laria  has  long  since  depop¬ 
ulated.  In  remote  antiquity  it 
was  artificially  drained,  and 
there  were  prosperous  cities 
which  now  have  utterly  dis¬ 
appeared.  Here  and  there  a  spur 


of  the  hills  extends  into  the  plain, 
and  on  it  a  sickly  village  may  gener¬ 
ally  be  found*  Grass  grows  abund¬ 
antly,  and  there  are  large  herds  of 
black  cattle,  accompanied  by  savage 
looking  shepherds  and  great  shaggy 
dogs.  Along  the  railroad  are  a  few 
stations  surrounded  by  eucalyptus  trees 
which  have  been  planted  there  because 
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they  are  believed  to  neutralize  the 
effects  of  the  deadly  malaria.  The 
scene  is  monotonous  in  the  extreme; 
but  as  we  journey  southward  the  land¬ 
scape  gradually  changes.  The  purple 
hills  come  nearer,  and  we  enter  the 
region  of  the  olive  orchards.  Long 
lines  of  trees  with  dark  green  foliage 
are  seen  on  either  side  of  the  way ; 
and  here  and  there  vines  are  planted 
whose  branches  extend  from  one  tree 
to  another  in  long  festoons.  At  the 
time  of  our  visit  these  were  full  of 
ripening  grapes,  though  it  was  too 
early  for  the  vintage. 

Gradually  the  landscape  assumes  a 
s^mi-tropical  character.  It  is  certainly 
very  beautiful,  and  we  can  under¬ 
stand  why  the  ancient  Romans  built 
their  villas  in  this  delightful  land.  As 
in  the  country  of  the  Lotus-eaters,  “  it 
seems  to  be  always  afternoon.”  An 
English  writer  speaking  of  the  general 
characteristics  of  the  people  of  Naples 
and  its  vicinity,  says  :  u  Even  the  low¬ 
est  classes  enjoy  every  blessing  that 
can  make  the  animal  happy — a  deli¬ 
cious  climate,  high  spirits,  a  facility  of 
satisfying  every  appetite,  and  a  con¬ 
science  which  gives  no  pain.  Here 
tatters  are  not  misery,  for  the  climate 
requires  little  covering  ;  filth  is  not 
misery  to  them  that  are  born  to  it,  and 
a  few  fingerings  of  macaroni  can 
wind  up  the  machine  for  the  day.  The 
people  seem  in  general  peaceful  and 
contented,  unconscious  of  want,  at 
least;  they  consume  little  and  that 
little  is  cheap.  For  three  grains  a  day 
(three  cents)  a  man  can  have  his  fill 
of  macaroni ;  and  for  three  grains 
more  he  can  have  his  fricassee  (very 
good  fish  or  vegetables  fried  in  oil)  at 
any  of  the  innumerable  stands  of  itin¬ 
erant  cooks  about  the  streets.” 

We  visited  Naples  on  the  9th  of 
September,  but  the  weather  was  still  un¬ 
comfortably  warm.  Indeed,  if  we  had 
stayed  long  we  should  probably  have 
taken  the  advice  of  the  ancient  pro¬ 
verb,  “  See  Naples  and  die  ”  more  lit¬ 
erally  than  was  intended  by  its  author. 
The  air  seemed  destitute  of  moisture, 
as  though  it  had  been  blown  across 
the  desert  of  Sahara  before  it  reached 
us.  So  hot  a  September  had  not  been 
known  for  years,  and  in  every  nook  the 
lazzatoni  lay  panting  in  the  shade. 


We  lodged  at  the  Hotel  de  la  Ville, 
which  was  very  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  bay,  with  only  a  public  garden 
between  it  and  the  shore.  As  the 
house  was  almost  empty  we  occupied 
a  fine  room  on  the  second  story,  and 
received  a  great  deal  of  attention,  for 
which  we  had  to  pay  roundly.  We 
remember,  especially,  a  German  waiter 
— a  dried  up,  weazen-faced  individual 
— who  was  intensely  delighted  when 
he  discovered  that  we  could  speak  the 
language  of  his  fatherland.  He  crowd¬ 
ed  up  to  our  chair,  and  in  a  half  con¬ 
fidential  way  expressed  his  utter  dis¬ 
like  for  all  things  Italian.  With  intense 
earnestness  he  warned  us  not  to  eat 
macaroni.  “These  Italians,”  he 
said,  “  eat  hardly  anything  else,  and 
you  see  how  fat  they  are ;  I  would  not 
be  so  fat  for  all  the  world.” 

The  view  from  our  window  was 
very  beautiful.  Naples  is  built  in  the 
form  of  a  crescent  on  the  shore  of  the 
bay,  and  rises  by  successive  terraces  to 
the  heights  above.  As  our  lodging  was 
situated  on  the  northern  horn  of  the 
crescent  we  could  see,  not  only  the 
broad,  blue  bay,  but  almost  the  whole 
city  with  Mount  Vesuvius  smoking  in 
the  distance.  Directly  opposite  to  our 
window  was  a  palm-tree,  which  was 
not  particularly  beautiful  but  was  said 
to  mark  the  extreme  northern  limit  of 
the  growth  of  the  tree.  At  our  feet 
was  a  broad  thoroughfare,  built  up  only 
on  one  side  of  the  way,  where  we 
might  watch  the  passers  by.  Almost 
all  the  people  had  a  swarthy  complex¬ 
ion,  which  seemed  to  indicate  a  remote 
strain  of  Moorish  blood.  Priests,  in 
their  peculiar  costume,  met  and  greeted 
each  other  with  effusive  politeness. 
Fruit  vendors  passed  along,  uttering 
cries  which  to  us  were  strange  and  un¬ 
intelligible.  Nowand  then  a  military 
dignitary  came  riding  along,  and  hum¬ 
bler  people  made  room  for  him  with 
signs  of  the  most  profound  respect. 
Every  glance  revealed  something  new 
and  strange.  In  the  gardens  opposite 
was  a  pavilion  in  which  the  celebrated 
Neapolitan  ices  were  sold.  We  found 
them  no  better  than  American  water- 
ice. 

To  the  antiquarian,  Naples  and  its 
environs  are  full  of  objects  of  interest. 
In  winter  this  must  be  a  fascinating 
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region,  and  we  cannot  wonder  that 
the  Roman  emperors  built  palaces  on 
the  islands  and  promontories  of  the 
Bay  of  Naples.  A  visitor  might  spend 
many  days  in  visiting  these  charming 
places;  but  they  have  been  so  fre¬ 
quently  and  so  completely  described, 
that  we  shall  not  attempt  to  speak 
minutely  of  the  little  which  we  saw. 
Of  course,  we  visited  Pompeii,  the 
ancient  Roman  city,  which  was  for 
nearly  seventeen  hundred  years  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  ashes  of  Mt.  Vesuvius. 
The  distance  from  Naples  is  about 
fourteen  miles,  but  the  train  crept 
along  at  a  snail’s  pace  and  it  took  us 
nearly  an  hour  to  get  there.  The 
ride  is  rather  pleasant,  with  the  sea  on 
one  side  and  the  smoking  heights  of 
Vesuvius  on  the  other.  From  the 
station  you  can  see  nothing  but  a  long 
grass-covered  embankment,  at  one  end 
of  which  is  a  small  hotel,  which  hides 
the  entrance  to  the  ruins.  At  the 
gate  you  are  met  by  a  guide,  who  is 
supposed  to  show  you  the  wav  and  to 
prevent  you  from  carrying  off  antiqui¬ 
ties.  It  would,  however,  not  be  easy 
to  gather  curiosities,  even  if  a  visitor 
were  so  minded  and  were  left  to  him¬ 
self,  as  almost  everything  portable  has 
been  carried  off  to  Naples  where  it 
may  be  seen  in  the  museum. 

The  site  of  Pompeii  is  said  to  be 
two  miles  in  circumference,  but  it  ap¬ 
pears  larger.  Tne  houses  were  all 
very  small,  and  now  as  they  stand 
roofless  and  deserted,  they  seem  more 
like  toy-houses  than  human  dwellings. 
Some  of  them  were  highly  decorated, 
and  the  city  was  evidently  the  abode 
of  wealthy  people.  It  is  said  that  the 
population  numbered  from  twenty  to 
thirty  thousand,  but  if  this  estimate  is 
correct,  the  ancients  must  have  been 
satisfied  with  less  room  than  we  deem 
essential  to  our  comfort. 

Almost  one  half  of  the  city  still 
remains  uncovered.  At  the  time  of 
our  visit  excavations  were  going  for¬ 
ward,  but  in  the  slowest  and  most 
primitive  manner.  Half  a  dozen  men 
filled  a  basket  with  ashes  which  they 
carefully  examined  in  the  hope  of 
finding  relics.  Two  of  the  number 
then  carried  away  the  basket  and 
emptied  it  on  the  embankment  sur¬ 
rounding  the  place,  while  the  others 


regaled  themselves  with  figs  and  grapes 
until  their  return. 

To  attempt  to  describe  Pompeii  in 
the  limits  of  a  single  article  would  be 
simply  impossible.  It  is  certainly  a 
privilege  to  stand  under  the  shadow  of 
Vesuvius,  and  to  walk  along  the  de¬ 
serted  streets,  still  furrowed  by  the 
chariot  wheels  of  two  thousand  years 
ago.  Certainly  there  is  no  place  in  the 
world  where  the  manners  of  the  ancient 
Romans — their  culture  and  their  vice 
can  be  studied  to  such  advantage  as  in 
this  miniature  city  of  antiquity. 

Our  journey  northward  from  Naples 
was  at  first  somewhat  uninteresting,  as 
we  were  simply  retracing  our  steps. 
We  could  not  pass  Rome  without  stop¬ 
ping,  and  so  we  paid  a  second  visit  to 
St.  Peter’s.  On  the  way  to  Turin  we 
spent  a  day  at  Pisa — a  famous  city, 
with  many  objects  of  interest.  The 
leaning  tower,  which  is  the  best  known 
of  all  these  curiosities — we  may  say  in 
passing — certainly  leans  as  much  as  the 
most  fastidious  tourist  could  desire. 
It  is  a  beautiful  structure  of  white 
marble,  179  feet  in  height,  and  actually 
leans  13  feet  out  of  the  perpendicular. 
Most  travellers  describe  it  as  appar¬ 
ently  about  to  fall,  but  to  us  it  looked 
more,  as  if  it  were  rising  from  the 
earth.  It  consists  of  eight  stories,  and 
the  inclination  appears  to  be  principally 
in  the  two  lower  ones,  after  which  it 
gradually  straightens  until  the  top  is 
almost  horizontal.  We  do  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  explain  the  architectural  pecu¬ 
liarity  ;  but  the  most  probable  theory 
appears  to  be  that  the  foundation  settled 
during  to  be  the  progress  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  and  that  to  remedy  the  defect  as 
much  as  possible  an  attempt  was  made 
to  give  a  vertical  position  to  the  upper 
part.  It  seems  wonderful  that  such  a 
structure  should  continue  to  stand  ; 
but  the  architect  certainly  understood 
his  business.  The  tower  has  stood  for 
nearly  seven  hundred  years,  and  it 
bids  fair  to  stand  for  centuries  to 
come. 

At  Pisa,  for  the  first  time,  we  en¬ 
countered  genuine  Italian  beggars. 
Miserable  old  crones  followed  us  from 
place  to  place,  howling  for  centessimi. 
The  government,  it  must  be  acknowl¬ 
edged  is  doing  all  in  its  power  to 
repress  this  national  vice.  In  Florence 
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they  have  discovered  an  ingenious 
way  of  evading  the  law.  A  pretty 
girl  insists  on  presenting  you  a  little 
bouquet  and  then  modestly  stands  and 
waits.  Tne  whole  thing  could  hardly 
be  managed  better  at  an  American 
church-fair. 

In  Italy  you  are  sure  to  see  some 
very  rough  specimens  of  humanity, 
dressed  in  picturesque  rags  and  tatters. 
This  is  the  stuff  out  of  which  brigands 
are  made,  of  which  a  few  are  still  left 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Apennines.  We 
saw  a  bishop  in  Rome  who  was  caught 
by  these  scoundrels  a  few  years  ago, 
and  who  was  not  released  until  his 
friends  had  paid  a  ransom  of  about 
twenty  thousand  dollars. 

The  great  body  of  the  Italian  peo¬ 
ple  appear  to  be  social  and  good- 
humored.  Their  politeness  is  profuse, 
and  to  an  American  almost  amusing. 
When  traveling  an  Italian  generally 
carries  a  lunch  with  him,  but  he  hum¬ 
bly  asks  the  permission  of  his  fellow- 
travelers  before  he  eats  it.  When  he 
leaves  the  car  he  is  liberal  in  his 
adieus  and  benedictions,  though  all 
his  companions  may  be  utrer  strangers. 

After  leaving  Pisa  we  hastened  on 
toward  Paris,  with  but  a  glance  at 
Genoa,  the  city  of  palace*,  and  spend¬ 
ing  a  single  night  at  Turin,  the  place 
of  our  departure  on  our  circular  Ital¬ 
ian  journey.  When  we  reached  the 
frontier  at  Modena,  we  looked  back 
at  the  purple  mountains  with  a  sigh  of 
regret  on  leaving  that  beautiful  land. 
Here,  under  the  shadow  of  Mont 
Cenis,  with  the  clear  lakes  and  vine- 
clad  hills  of  Savoy  all  around  us,  we 
bade  farewell  to  the  Alps  and  Apen¬ 
nines. 


Old  China. 

One  of  the  present  fancies  in  fash¬ 
ion  revived,  if  it  can  be  said  ever  to 
have  faded  at  all,  from  one  that  was 
cherished  more  than  two  hundred 
years  ago,  is  the  fancy  for  old  china, 
or,  indeed,  for  any  china. 

As  a  general  thing,  our  natural  en¬ 
emies,  as  some  one  has  called  the  op¬ 
posite  sex,  revile  this  fancy,  and  em¬ 
ploy  the  small  weapons  of  their  wit 
upon  it,  as  they  do  upon  most  other 


things  in  which  the  female  mind  de¬ 
lights,  rather  unmindful  of  the  fact 
that  the  artistic  mind,  which  is  by  no 
means  a  mind  in  a  low  stage  of  devel¬ 
opment,  it  will  be  admitted,  hasshown 
itself  the  sharer  of  this  fancy  at  all 
opportunities,  whether  that  artistic 
mind  is  in  male  or  female  keeping. 
Certainly  one  could  entertain  a  liking 
for  few  things  more  beautiful,  and, 
therefore,  better  justifying  the  liking. 
The  fabric  i* self  is  so  exquisite,  in  the 
translucent  material,  in  the  enamel,  in 
the  colors,  in  the  shapes,  that  one 
would  search  in  vain  outside  the  king¬ 
doms  of  jewels  and  flowers  for  any¬ 
thing  so  alluring  to  the  eye  as  that  bit 
of  china,  in  which,  when  held  before 
the  light,  the  spirit  of  lambent  flame 
seems  to  float  as  it  does  in  an  opal, 
and  whose  designs,  even  when  not  in¬ 
trinsically  charming,  are  always  in¬ 
teresting  through  history  and  through 
suggestion. 

There  is  more  quaint  and  curious 
tradition  clustering  round  the  story 
of  pottery  and  porelain  than  any  other 
of  the  arts,  from  the  tale  of  the  man, 
who,  in  despair,  after  ceaseless  efforts 
to  produce  the  quality  at  which  he 
aimed,  leaped  into  his  furnace,  and 
produced  the  desired  flux  in  the  con¬ 
suming  of  his  own  body,  and  has  been 
worshiped  ever  since  among  the  less 
enlightened  practicers  of  the  ceramic 
art,  to  the  touching  story  of  Palissy 
the  potter,  and  the  noble  work  of 
Wedgewood. 

As  far  back  in  Roman  records  as 
the  time  when  Numa  Pompilius  reigned 
a  king,  we  find  a  school  or  col¬ 
lege  of  pottery  founded,  from  which 
we  can  judge  that  the  subject  was  held 
in  high  esteem  even  at  that  day.  The 
Greeks  already  had  potteries  at  Samos 
and  at  Corinth  and  elsewhere — and 
we  all  know  the  absolute  charm  which 
the  Etrurians  had  reached  in  such  pro¬ 
ductions— while  the  most  exquisite  en¬ 
amel  has  been  found  in  the  tombs  of 
the  Egyptians.  At  perhaps  still  re¬ 
moter  periods,  in  the  gloom  of  what 
we  call  the  early  twilight  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  the  Orient  had  reached  perfec¬ 
tion  in  pottery,  and  rivaled  the  best 
the  world  has  done  in  porcelain,  the 
tower  of  Nankin,  whose  tiles  are  of  the 
rarest  faience,  being  the  one  con- 
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cerning  which  the  above  legend  of 
the  sacrifice  of  a  life  is  related. 

It  is  not  merely  for  their  beauty, 
though,  that  these  things  acquire  their 
interest.  The  historian  has  made 
them  subserve  many  a  matter  of  pro¬ 
found  research.  When  he  finds  the 
remnants  of  a  race — some  bones  scat¬ 
tered  in  a  cave  or  under  a  bank  of 
earth,  weapons  round  about,  and  even 
traces  of  food — he  knows  instantly  at 
what  point  of  civilization  that  race  per¬ 
ished,  not  only  by  its  stone  or  copper 
knives  and  axes,  but  by  its  jars  and 
pipkins  or  the  absence  of  them;  for 
their  presence  signifies  that  a  race  has 
reached,  as  we  may  say,  the  boiling 
point ;  shows  that  man  then  was  no 
longer  in  the  condition  of  the  mere 
animal,  devouring  raw  meat  with  teeth 
and  talons.  And  the  antiquarian, 
meanwhile,  in  his  search  among  the 
ruins  of  the  buried  Asian  cities,  is  en¬ 
abled  by  the  style  of  the  pottery  he 
finds  to  say  what  power  ruled,  and 
what  people  obeyed  the  rule. 

Of  course  the  manufacture  of  china 
is  something  far  beyond  that  of  pot¬ 
tery  in  importance,  but  one  is  the 
crude  alphabet  of  which  the  other  is 
the  poem  ;  and  pottery  itself  has  now 
and  then  arisen  to  a  height  where  even 
china  falters,  as  in  those  instances  of 
majolica  that  it  has  not  been  disdained 
to  adorn  with  the  work  of  Raphael 
and  Julio  Romano  and  Titian.  If  one 
could  but  own  such  marvelous  speci¬ 
mens  to  delectate  the  eyes,  one’s  ears 
could  endure  all  the  sarcasms  of  those 
in  ignorance  of  such  beauty  with  ex¬ 
ceeding  equanimity.  Addison,  to  be 
sure,  was  among  the  ignorant  in  this 
respect,  or  pretended  that  he  was. 
“There  is  no  inclination  in  women 
that  more  surprises  me  than  this  pas¬ 
sion  for  china,”  he  somewhere  takes 
occasion  to  say.  “  When  a  woman 
is  visited  by  it,  it  generally  takes  pos¬ 
session  of  her  for  life.  China  vessels 
are  playthings  for  women  of  all  ages. 
An  old  lady  of  fourscore  shall  be  as 
busy  in  cleaning  an  Indian  mandarin 
as  her  great-granddaughter  is  in  dress¬ 
ing  her  baby.”  But  when  we  remember 
that  Horace  Walpole  was  of  precisely 
the  opposite  persuasion,  that  Kingsley 
was  an  amateur  and  Gladstone  a  col¬ 
lector,  we  can  afford  merely  to  pity 


one  who  did  not  know  how  to  enjoy 
the  bits  of  delicate  color  and  light 
with  which  we  are  fond  of  adorning 
our  cabinets. 

What  is  there,  in  sooth,  that  can  be 
lovelier  than  a  cup  of  that  delicious 
sea-green  called  the  Celadon,  a  con¬ 
cretion  of  sea-foam  out  of  which  the 
nereids  themselves  might  sup,  and  one 
of  which  Robert  Cecil  gave  Queen 
Elizabeth,  as  being  a  fit  gift  for  royalty, 
unless  it  is  that  egg-shell  cup  through 
which  the  light  falls  rosy  as  through  a 
baby’s  upheld  fingers,  while  the  old  de¬ 
signs  upon  them  both  tell  strange  tales 
of  life  and  worship  and  floral  fancies 
among  the  curious  people  who  make 
them.  And  yet  one  would  pause  a 
moment  before  giving  them  the  palm 
over  this  claret-colored  Chelsea  cup, 
with  its  gold  anchor  mark  ;  over 
that  delicious  Dresden  candelabrum 
where  the  hand  of  Summer  seems  to 
have  scattered  the  flowers  ;  or  this  vase 
in  Capo  di  Monte  china,  where  the 
high  relief  of  the  figures  dancing  round 
about  it  throws  a  shadow  on  the  tints 
beyond  ;  or  these  miracles  of  Sevres, 
exhibited  every  Christmas  in  the 
Louvre  along  with  the  latest  work  of 
the  Gobelin  looms,  the  cups  and  vases 
printed  after  Watteau,  now  in  bleu  du 
roi ,  now  in  rose  du  Barry ,  now  in  vert 
pre ,  looking  as  if  the  wings  of  birds 
and  the  petals  of  blossoms  had  simply 
been  cast  under  a  spell  beneath  the 
gloss  of  enamel,  and  now  made  more 
precious  yet  with  jewels. 

Where  all  are  so  lovely  it  is  hard  to 
choose ;  and  a  collector  is  tolerably 
sure  that  if  she  selects  a  vase  of  Henri 
Deux,  with  its  yellow  glory,  she  will 
long  for  a  basket  of  Pallissy’s  ware  in 
violet  relief ;  if  she  has  Dresden,  she 
will  want  Berlin  ;  that  she  will  never 
think  her  china  closet  complete  with¬ 
out  a  bit  of  old  Bow  with  its  bee  be¬ 
neath  the  handle :  and  that,  in  fact, 
having  once  begun,  she  will  never  be 
happy  again  so  long  as  the  snow-white 
shapes  encircle  the  blue  of  the  Port¬ 
land  vase  itself  and  are  not  hers. 


The  New  Chorister. 

Many  years  ago  there  was  a  church 
on  the  western  frontier  whose  mem¬ 
bers  consisted  entirely  of  natives  of 
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Switzerland  and  of  the  little  German 
principality  of  Lippe  Detmold.  When 
the  church  was  first  built  it  was  sup¬ 
posed  that,  as  all  the  members  be¬ 
longed  to  the  same  religious  confes¬ 
sion,  their  national  distinctions  would 
soon  disappear,  and  that  the  congre¬ 
gation  would  thus  become  united  and 
harmonious.  It  was,  however,  soon 
found  that,  like  the  waters  of  the 
Rhine  and  of  the  Moselle,  the  two 
streams  might  meet  but  they  would 
not  mingle .  D.fferent  in  manners, 
dress,  and  almost  in  language,  the 
two  parties  soon  became  antagonistic. 
During  service  they  invariably  occu¬ 
pied  opposite  sides  of  the  church,  and 
at  the  annual  election  for  members  of 
Consistory  each  party  voted  in  a  solid 
body  against  the  candidates  proposed 
by  the  other. 

It  may  well  be  imagined  that  the 
offices  of  pastor  and  chorister,  among 
such  a  people,  were  anything  but  sin¬ 
ecures ;  but,  as  the  one  incumbent  was 
a  Hessian  and  the  other  a  Hollander, 
they  for  a  long  time  kept  themselves 
aloof  from  the  national  feud. 

At  last,  however,  the  old  Dutch 
chorister  died,  and  the  ire  of  Switzer¬ 
land  and  of  Lippe  became  greatly  ex¬ 
cited  in  the  difficult  task  of  choosing 
a  successor.  It  is  even  said  that  some 
of  them  resorted  to  blows  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  deciding  the  respective  merits 
of  the  candidates;  but,  as  is  generally 
the  case  in  such  contests,  both  sides 
claimed  the  victory . 

When  Sunday  came  both  parties 
appeared  in  church,  together  with 
their  candidates,  each  of  them  ex¬ 
tremely  anxious  to  lead  the  singing 
for  the  day.  As  soon  as  the  minister 
had  finished  reading  the  hymn,  the 
Lippe  party,  hoping  to  take  the  Switz¬ 
ers  by  surprise,  struck  up  a  lively  tune, 
which  had  probably  never  been  heard 
outside  of  the  bounds  of  their  native 
province.  But  the  compatriots  of 
Tell  were  not  to  be  put  down  so  easi- 
lv.  They  had  beaten  the  Germans  on 
the  battle-field,  and  they  would  not 
now  yield  them  the  palm  even  in  mu¬ 
sic.  Hardly  had  the  Lippe  party  com¬ 
menced  singing  when  the  Switzers 
struck  up  another  tune,  and  a  contest 
commenced,  which  grew  more  violent 
with  every  note.  For  awhile  the  re¬ 


sult  of  the  struggle  appeared  to  be  in 
doubt.  Now  the  victory  seemed  to 
incline  to  Lippe,  and  then  again  to 
Switzerland ;  but  it  soon  became  evi¬ 
dent  that,  though  every  man,  woman 
and  child  from  Lippe  sang  bravely, 
their  labor  would  be  in  vain.  The 
Switzers  sang  as  they  had  been  used 
to  sing  upon  their  native  Alps,  and 
soon  the  voices  of  their  antagonists 
sounded  like  the  chirping  of  fright¬ 
ened  birds  in  the  midst  of  Alpine 
thunder.  Switzerland  had  carried 
the  day,  and  the  power  of  Lip]_e  was 
broken. 


The  Little-Red-Apple  Tree. 

The  Little-Red-Apple  Tree  ! 

Oh,  the  Little-Red-Apple  Tree  ! 

When  I  was  the  little-est  bit  of  a  boy, 

And  you  were  a  boy  with  me  ! 

The  bluebird’s  flight  from  the  topmost  boughs, 
And  the  boys  up  there — so  high 
That  we  rocked  over  the  roof  of  the  house, 

And  whooped  as  the  winds  went  by  ! 

Ho  !  the  Litttle-Red-Apple  Tree  ! 

With  the  garden  beds  below, 

And  the  old  grape-arbor  so  welcomely 
Hiding  the  rake  and  hoe, — 

Hiding,  too,  as  the  sun  dripped  through 
In  spatters  of  wasted  gold, 

Frank  and  Amy  away  from  you 
And  me,  in  the  days  of  old. 

Ah  1  the  Little- Red-Apple  Tree  ! 

In  the  edge  of  the  garden-spot, 

Where  the  apples  fell  so  lavishly 
Into  the  neighbor’s  lot ; — 

So  do  I  think  of  you, 

Brother  of  mine,  as  the  tree, — 

Giving  the  ripest  wpalth  of  your  love 
To  the  world  as  well  as  me. 

Oh,  the  Little- Red-Apple  Tree  ! 

Sweet  as  its  juiciest  fruit 
Spanged  on  the  palate  spicily, 

And  rolled  o’er  the  tongue  to  boot, 

Is  the  memory  still  and  the  joy 
Of  the  Little- Red- Apple  Tree, 

When  I  was  the  little-est  bit  of  a  boy, 

And  you  were  a  boy  with  me  ! 

— James  Whitcomb  Riley ,  in  ST.  NICHOLAS  for 
October . 


One  earnest  gaze  upon  Christ  is 
worth  a  thousand  scrutinies  of  self. 
The  man  who  beholds  the  cross,  and 
beholding  it  weeps,  cannot  be  really 
blind  nor  perilously  self-ignorant. — 
Dean  Vaughan. 

Men  are  never  so  likely  to  settle  a 
question  rightly  as  when  they  discuss 
it  freely. — Macaulay. 
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OUR  CABINET. 


Drifting-. 

Old  sailors  tell  us  that  when  a  ship’s 
anchor  drags,  its  condition  is  most 
dangerous,  as  it  is  in  danger  of  drift¬ 
ing  to  the  shore,  and  of  being  dashed 
to  pieces.  Some  of  our  ecclesiastical 
organizations  are,  we  fear,  in  some¬ 
what  similar  danger.  Not  to  speak 
of  denominations,  which  have  recent¬ 
ly  been  broken  by  internal  dissension, 
there  are  others  which  seem  ready  to 
give  up  everything  which  their  fathers 
held  dear,  in  order  that  they  may  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  in  the  line  of  progress.  It 
is  well  to  cultivate  the  spirit  of  frater¬ 
nity,  but  it  should  not  be  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  truth.  It  is  well  to  ad¬ 
vance,  but  it  is  not  well  to  drift  with¬ 
out  knowing  where  we  are  or  whither 
we  are  going.  The  right  way  is  to 
reverence  the  past,  while  we  press 
forward  towards  the  future,  and  es¬ 
pecially  to  hold  fast  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  Author  and  finisher  of 
our  faith. 


Wliat  to  Read. 

There  are  some  books  which  should 
not  be  read  at  all ;  there  are  others 
which  may  be  read  but  which  should 
not  be  re  id  too  soon.  Of  the  first 
class  are  all  impure  books,  as  well  as 
the  vast  mass  of  publications,  which 
maybe  called  “trash.”  We  should 
choose  our  books  as  we  choose  our 
friends;  if  a  book  has  nothing  to  tell 
us  which  is  worth  knowing  it  is  folly 
to  waste  our  time  in  its  company.  The 
second  class  of  books,  are  those  which 
have  been  produced  by  eminent  schol¬ 
ars  who  have  wandered  away  from  the 
faith.  It  may  be  necessary  to  study 
these  works  in  due  time,  but  it  is  folly 
to  read  them  before  the  mind  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  discriminate  between  the 
good  and  evil  which  they  contain. 
Prof.  Huxley’s  writings,  for  instance, 
are  very  able,  but  they  have  a  tenden¬ 


cy  to  undermine  our  Christian  faith. 
To  study  such  writings  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  ministers  and  educated  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  church,  but  it  is  wicked  to 
put  them  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
are  not  rooted  and  grounded  in  the 
truth. 


Sold  Himself. 

A  farmer  sold  a  load  of  corn  in  a 
town  one  day.  When  it  was  weighed 
he  slyly  stepped  on  the  scales  and  then 
drove  off  to  unload.  When  the  empty 
wagon  was  weighed  he  took  good  care 
not  to  be  in  it,  and  congratulated  him¬ 
self  that  he  had  cheated  the  buyer  in 
good  shape.  The  grain-dealer  called 
him  in,  and  after  figuring  up  the  load 
paid  him  in  full. 

As  the  farmer  buttoned  up  his  coat 
to  go  out,  the  buyer  kindly  asked  him 
to  smoke  with  him,  and  then  talked 
over  the  crops  and  the  price  of  hogs, 
and  the  likelihood  of  the  Miple  Val¬ 
ley  Railroad  building  up  that  way, 
until  the  farmer  fairly  squirmed  in  his 
chair  with  the  uneasiness  about  tne 
chores  at  home. 

At  last  he  could  stand  it  no  longer, 
and  said  he  must  go.  The  dealer 
quietly  said  that  was  not  to  be  thought 
of ;  that  he  had  bought  the  farmer  at 
full  weight,  and  paid  him  his  own 
price,  and  that  he  would  insist  on 
doing  what  he  pleased  with  his  own 
property. 

The  farmer  saw  that  he  had  indeed 
sold  himself,  in  one  sense,  at  least.  He 
acknowledged  his  cheating  and  com¬ 
promised  the  affair.  Now  when  he 
markets  grain  he  does  not  stand  on 
the  scales  or  sell  himself  with  the 
load. 

A  good  many  boys  sell  themselves 
at  a  still  cheaper  rate.  The  boy  who 
lies,  cheats,  swears  or  steals,  and  thus 
loses  his  character,  his  reputation  and 
his  prospect  of  prosperity  in  this  life 
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and  blessing  in  the  next,  sells  himcelf 
to  sin  and  Satan ;  and  though  he  may 
not  get  his  pay  the  buyer  is  likely  to 
hold  on  to  his  purchase. — .S.  S.  Mes¬ 
senger. 


Three  Glorious  Editiones  Princi- 

pes. 

If  a  book  lover  were  to  be  asked 
what  three  books,  of  all  books,  he 
wou  d  fain  see  reposing  upon  his 
shelves,  would  he  not  be  inclined  to 
exclaim :  “  Give  me  the  Virgil  of 
1470,  the  Dante  of  1472  and  the 
Homer  of  1488  !  ” 

When  Archbishop  Adolph,  of  Nas- 
-  sau,  in  1462,  entered  the  city  of 
Mainz,  a  sudden  blight  fell  upon 
the  fair  art  of  printing,  then  just  put¬ 
ting  forth  its  first  buds  of  promise ; 
the  printers  hurried  away  from  the 
scenes  of  pillage  and  plunder  and  set 
their  face  southward.  Among  them 
two  brothers,  John  and  Vindelinus, 
originally  from  Speyer,  and  hence 
calling  themselves,  in  their  new  home, 
John  and  Vindelin  de  Spira,  settled  in 
Venice.  John  died  in  1470,  and  it 
fell  to  the  lot  of  his  brother  to  com¬ 
plete  and  publish  the  first  edition  of 
Virgil,  a  superb  folio  printed  on  the 
most  beautiful  vellum  and  decorated 
with  exquisitely  illuminated  initials. 
As  was  most  truthfully  stated  in  the 
colophon,  the  books  of  this  celebrated 
press  were  pcrpulchra  simul  optimaque 
(not  only  the  most  beautiful  but  the 
very  best). 

About  the  time  of  John  de  Spira’s 
death  another  German  printer,  Johann 
Nunmeister,  set  up  a  printing  press  in 
the  Italian  city  Foligno,  and  two  years 
later  he  delighted  the  book  lovers  of 
his  day  by  laying  before  them  the  first 
printed  copy  of  Dante,  the  immortal 
Italian  poet.  The  book  was  a  small 
folio,  the  first  page  of  which  was 
adorned  with  an  illuminated  border. 

Although  Schoeflfer  may  justly  claim 
the  honor  of  having  cut  the  first  Greek 
type,  yet  he  only  needed  letters  enough 
to  set  up  the  Greek  phrases  occurring 
in  Cicero’s  “  De  Officiis,”  printed  by 
Fust  and  Schoeffer  at  Mainz  in  1463. 
It  was  reserved  for  one  Demetrius, 
a  Cretan,  to  print  the  first  book  wholly 
in  Greek  (a  grammar)  in  Milan  in  1476. 


In  1488  Demetrius,  the  Cretan,  was 
established  as  a  printer  in  Florence, 
and  here  in  that  year  he  issued  the 
first  complete  edition  of  Homer.  The 
work  has  justly  been  called  “  one  of 
the  most  glorious  monuments  of  the 
typographic  art.”  The  type  was  what 
is  known  as  a  “great  primer,”  and 
was  remarkable  for  its  elegance  and 
neatness.  There  were  few  abbrevia¬ 
tions,  and  the  presswork  was  executed 
with  astonishing  brilliancy  on  the 
finest  parchment.  Need  it  be  added 
that  copies  of  these  three  splended 
first  editions  are  as  rare  as  they  are 
far,  far  above  the  reach  of  the  ordin¬ 
ary  book  lover’s  purse?  Twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  might  buy  this  grand 
trio  of  cradle-books. 


Temptation. 

He  might  have  reared  a  palace  at  a  word, 
Who  sometimes  had  not  where  to  lay  His  head ; 
Time  was,  and  He  who  nourished  crowds  with 
bread, 

Would  not  one  meal  unto  Himself  afford. 

Twelve  legions,  girded  with  angelic  sword, 
Were  at  His  beck,  the  scorned  and  buffeted  ; 
He  healed  another’s  scratch  :  His  own  side  bled 
Side,  feet  and  hands,  with  cruel  piercings 
gored. 

Oh,  wonderful,  the  wonders  left  undone! 

And  scarce  less  wonderful  than  those  He 
wrought. 

Oh,  self  restraint,  passing  all  human  thought ! 
To  have  all  power,  and  be  as  having  none ! 

Oh,  self-denying  love,  which  felt  alone 
For  needs  of  others,  never  for  its  own  ! 

Trench. 


The  Solace  of  Faith. 

A  gentleman  who  was  riding  some 
time  ago  on  the  cars  with  the  late 
Henry  W.  Grady,  speaks  of  their 
conversation  as  drifting  into  re¬ 
ligious  matters,  noting  the  spread 
of  agnosticism  and  atheism  and  the 
harm  done  in  taking  something  away 
without  putting  anything  in  its  place. 
“  I  agree  with  you,”  said  Mr.  Grady. 
“  They  deny  to  people  the  solace 
of  faith.  Suppose  I  were  to  die 
to-night,”  he  went  on  with  manifest 
emotion,  “  what  refuge  would  there 
be  for  my  dear  old  mother  if  she 
could  not  go  to  her  room  and  ask  a 
loving  God  to  comfort  her.” 
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Superstitions  about  Bees. 

There  are  many  superstitions  about 
bees,  some  of  which  are  sufficiently  cur¬ 
ious.  In  some  places  in  England  it  is 
believed  that  a  swarm  of  bees  should 
never  be  purchased  with  silver  ,as  that 
is  supposed  to  bring  bad  luck.  It 
should  either  be  received  as  a  gift  or 
paid  for  in  gold.  In  many  countries 
it  is  currently  believed  that  the  bees 
must  be  told  whenever  there  is  a  death 
in  the  family;  otherwise  they  will  be¬ 
come  displeased  and  leave  their  hives. 
There  is  possibly  more  truth  in  the 
following  lines,  which  we  frequently 
heard  many  years  ago  : 

“A  swarm  of  bees  in  May  is  worth  a  load  of 
bay  ; 

A  swarm  of  bees  in  June  is  worth  a  silver 
spoon  ; 

A  swarm  of  bees  in  July  is  not  worth  a  fly.” 


Many  unhappy  persons  seem  to 
imagine  that  they  are  always  in  an 
amphitheatre, with  the  assembled  world 
as  spectators  ;  whereas  all  the  while 
they  are  placing  to  empty  benches. 


OUS  BOOK  TABLE. 

The  Youth’s  Companion  comes  weeklv, 
well  laden  with  interesting  reading  matter. 
It  can  be  with  safety  admitted  into  anv  family, 
and  be  useful  and  instructive.  Perry,  Mason  & 
Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Alden's  Manifold  Cyclopaedia,  Vol. 
XXIII.  McCook-Memorial.  Published 
by  Garretson,  Cox  &  Co.,  New  York,  Chicago, 
and  Atlanta. 

Although  the  publication  of  this  great  work 
has  changed  hands,  the  work  itself  goes  on  rap¬ 
idly  toward  completion,  keeping  well  up  to  the 
high  standard  attained  in  previous  volumes. 
When  completed — and  at  the  present  rate  of 
publication  completion  will  soon  be  reached,  it 
will  be  one  of  the  best,  handiest,  cheapest  and 
most  desirable  cyclopaedias  we  know  of.  Among 
the  article-,  in  the  present  volume  to  which  our 
attention  is  particularly  called  we  notice  the  bi¬ 
ographies  of  many  eminent  men  and  women  of 
early  times  times,  as  well  as  those  of  the  present 
day,  also  excellent  descriptions  of  many  large 
cities  and  towns.  The  volume  treats  very  satis¬ 
factorily  three  states:  Maine,  Maryland,  and 
Massachusetts;  and  of  foreign  countries  there 
are  Madagascar,  Madeira,  Malta,  Manitoba. 
Interesting  subjects  in  other  lines  are  :  Machine 
Gun;  Magic;  Magna  Charta ;  Magnetism,  19 
piges;  Mammalia,  10  pages;  Man,  6  pages; 
Mangel-Wurzel;  Manure,  4  pages;  Marble; 
Marriage,  6  pages;  and  Masons  (Free),  about 
5  pages.  These  are  named  onlv  as  samples  of 
what  the  volume  contains.  The  articles  are 
brought  down  very  nearly  to  date,  many  of 


them  are  illustrated,  the  style  and  arrangement 
are  excellent,  and  the  printing  and  binding  are 
entirely  satisfactory.  The  one  thing  about  it 
which  is  difficult  to  comprehend  is  how  so  val¬ 
uable  a  work  can  be  supplied  for  so  low  a  price. 
For  farmers,  mechanics,  teachers,  students,  and 
the  great  mass  of  general  readers,  the  Manifold 
is  far  superior  to  any  other  Cyclopaedia.  Spec¬ 
imen  pages  will  be  sent  free  on  application  to 
the  publishers.  A  specimen  volume  in  cloth 
binding  will  be  mailed  for  50  cents,  or  in  half 
Morocco  for  75  cents,  and  the  money  refunded 
if  the  volume  is  returned  within  ten  days. 
Agents  are  wanted  in  all  unoccupied  territory. 
Garretson,  Cox  &,  Co.,  Publishers,  New  York, 
Chicago,  and  Atlanta. 

Knowledge  is  a  weekly  magazine  of  a  novel 
kind.  It  aims  to  supply  information  on  current 
themes  such  as-  have  not  yet  been  admitted  to 
the  cyclopedias.  When  the  numbers  are  bound 
into  volumes  they  will  be  of  value  for  constant 
reference.  The  seventeenth  number  contains 
articles  on  Newspapers  in  the  United  States, 
Arcturus,  Bridgeport,  Collier,  O'Reilly,  Vic¬ 
toria,  Walla  Walla,  and  Wellington.  The  sub¬ 
scription  price  is  but  Si. 00  per  annum.  John 
B.  Alden,  Publisher,  New  York. 

St.  Nicholas  for  October  is  so  good 
throughout  that  we  find  it  difficult  to  praise  any 
without  praising  all.  James  Whitcomb  Riley 
contributes  a  delightful  poem  on  “  The  Little- 
Red-Apple  Tree.”  ‘‘  Crowded  out  o’  Crow- 
field,’’  which  is  completed  in  this  number,  is 
one  of  the  best  stories  we  have  ever  read.  The 
Brownies  are  on  hand  as  usual.  “  How  a 
Single  Shot  Won  a  Fight,”  and  “  A  Copper 
Brazier,”  are  interesting  narratives  of  personal 
adventure.  There  is  an  illustrated  historical 
sketch  of  “  The  Boy  King,  Edward  VI.,”  whose 
portrait,  after  Holbein,  constitutes  the  frontis¬ 
piece.  We  cannot  imagine  an  intelligent  boy  or 
girl  who  would  not  be  pleased  with  this  number 
of  St.  Nicholas. 

The  Centue  Y. — The  October  number  opens 
with  a  frontispiece  portrait  of  Joseph  Jefferson, 
whose  autobiography  is  concluded  in  this  issue. 
If  Mr.  Jefferson  had  devoted  his  life  to  litera¬ 
ture  instead  of  the  drama,  he  would  certainly 
have  taken  high  rank  among  American  authors. 
As  it  is  his  autobiography  will  be  remembered 
and  read  when  his  dramatic  triumphs  have  be¬ 
come  a  matter  of  dim  tradition. 

Among  the  contributors  to  this  number  of 
The  Century  are  such  well-known  writers  as 
Edward  Eggleston,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
Amelia  E.  Barr  and  Helen  Gray  Cone.  A 
Hard  Road  to  Travel  Out  of  Dixie,”  by  Lieut. 
W.  H.  Shelton,  is  another  of  the  war-prison 
series  ”  which  will  be  read  with  great  interest. 

Myself:  The  Great  Teachers  of  Mankind  on 

the  Nature  of  Mind  and  the  Laws  of  Life.  By 

Layfayette  Charles  Loomis.  New  York,  John 

B.  Alden.  393  Pearl  Street. 

This  is  a  book  of  short  extracts  from  great 
writers,  referring  generally  to  the  great  prob¬ 
lems  of  this  life  and  the  world  to  come.  In  a 
compilation  of  this  kind  one  might  expect  to 
find  many  extracts  from  the  great  divines,  but 
the  auihor  seems  to  have  neglected  this  branch 
of  literature.  There  are  here,  however,  many 
precious  thoughts  which  are  not  easily  found 
elsewhere,  and  the  book  is  worthy  of  preserva¬ 
tion  and  study. 
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Lesson  V.  Fourth  Sunday  before  Advent. 


JESUS  ACCUSED.— Luke  22:  54-71. 


64  Then  took  they  him,  and  led  him,  and  brought 
him  into  the  high  priest’s  house.  And  Peter  followed 
afar  off. 

55  And  when  they  had  kindled  a  fire  in  the  midst 
of  the  hall,  and  were  set  down  together,  Peter  sat 
down  among  them. 

56  But  a  certain  maid  beheld  him  as  he  sat  by  the 
fire,  and  earnestly  looked  upon  him,  and  said,  This 
man  was  also  with  him. 

57  And  he  denied  him,  saying,  Woman,  I  know  him 
not. 

58  And  after  a  little  while  another  saw  him,  and 
said,  Thou  art  also  of  them.  And  Peter  said,  Man,  I 
am  not. 

59  And  about  the  space  of  one  hour  after  another 
confidently  affirmed,  saying,  Of  a  truth  this  fellow  also 
was  witn  him  ;  for  he  is  a  Galilean. 

60  And  Peter  said,  Man,  I  know  not  what  thou  say- 
est.  And  immediately,  while  he  yet  spake,  the  cock 
crew. 

61  And  the  Lord  turned,  and  looked  upon  Peter. 
And  Peter  remembered  the  word  of  the  Lord,  how  he 


GOLDEN  TEXT. 

He  was  wounded  for  our  transgres¬ 
sions,  lie  was  bruised  for  our  iniqui¬ 
ties. — Isa.  53  :  5. 


had  sa{d  unto  him,  Befcre  the  cock  crow,  thou  shalt 
deny  me  thrice. 

62  And  Peter  went  out,  and  wept  bitterly. 

63  And  the  men  that  held  Jesus  mocked  him,  and 
smote  him. 

64  And  when  theyhad  blindfolded  him,theystruck 
him  on  the  face,  and  asked  him,  saying.  Prophesy, 
who  is  it  that  smote  thee? 

65  And  many  other  things  blasphemously  spake 
they  against  him. 

66  And  as  soon  as  it  was  day,  the  elders  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  the  chief  priests  and  the  scribes  came  to¬ 
gether,  and  led  him  into  their  council,  saying, 

67  Art  thou  the  Christ?  tell  us.  And  he  said  unto 
them,  If  I  tell  you,  ye  will  not  believe: 

68  And  if  I  also  ask  you ,  ye  will  not  answer  me,  nor 
let  me  go. 

69  Hereafter  shall  the  Son  of  man  sit  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  power  of  God. 

70  Then  said  they  all,  Art  thou  then  the  Son  of  God  ? 
And  he  said  unto  them,  Ye  say  that  I  am. 

71  And  they  said,  What  need  we  any  further  wit¬ 
ness?  for  we  ourselves  have  heard  of  his  own  moutn. 


DAILY-  READINGS. 

M.  Luke  22:  54-7L.  T.  Matt.  26:  67-75.  W.  Mark 
14:52-72.  Th.  John  18:12-27.  F.  Mark  14:55-65. 
S.  John  21:  15-22.  Su.  Matt.  16 :  13-23. 


Catechism. 

Question  31.  Why  is  He  called  Christ,  that  is,  anointed  ? 

Answer.  Because  He  is  ordained  of  God  the  Father,  and  anointed  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  he 
our  chief  Prophet  and  teacher  ;  who  has  fully  revealed  to  us  the  secret  counsel  and  will  of  God 
concerning  our  redemption,  and  to  be  our  only  High  Priest,  who.  by  the  one  sacrifice  of  His 
body,  has  redeemed  us,  and  makes  continual  intercession  with  the  Father  for  us ;  and  also  to  be 
our  eternal  King,  who  governs  us  by  His  word  and  Spirit,  and  who  defends  and  preserves  us  in 
the  enjoyment  of  that  salvation  He  has  purchased  for  us. 


Questions  on  the  Lesson. 

BY  REV.  J.  E.  HIESTER,  D.D. 


What  is  the  topic  of  the  lesson  ?  Repeat  the  Golden 
Text.  Recite  the  Catechism.  Where  did  they  take 
Jesus  after  His  arrest?  What  occurred  during  the 
trial?  54.  What  became  of  Peter  after  Christ’s  ar¬ 
rest?  Why  did  he  follow  at  a  distance?  What  led 
him  to  follow  at  all?  When  do  we  follow  Christ  from 
afar?  55.  Where  was  a  fire  kindled?  Why?  Who 
sat  around  it?  Who  was  among  them?  Was  this  a 
proper  and  safe  place  for  Peter?  Why  not?  56. 
Who  recognized  him?  What  enabled  her  to  recog¬ 
nize  him?  What  did  she  say  ?  What  did  Peter  say  ? 
Why  was  this  grievous  sin  ?  What  led  to  his  denying 
Christ?  58.  Where  did  Peter  go  after  his  first  denial 
of  Christ?  Why?  By  whom  was  he  attacked  the 
second  time?  With  what  did  this  man  charge  him? 
How  did  he  meet  it?  59.  Who  attacked  him  the  third 
time?  Of  what  did  he  accuse  him?  How  did  he 
know?  How  does  the  Galilean  dialect  differ  from 
others  in  Palestine  ?  60.  W  hat  did  Peter  now  do  ?  How 


can  his  profane  language  be  accounted  for?  What 
reminded  him  of  his  sin?  How  can  we  deny  Christ? 
61.  Who  looked  at  Peter?  How  did  Christ’s  look 
affect  Peter?  What  gave  it  such  power?  Of  what  did 
it  remind  Peter?  63.  What  did  Peter  do?  What 
was  the  nature  of  his  repentance?  What  proved  its 
sincerity?  How  was  it  brought  about?  63.  What 
did  the  soldiers  do  to  Christ?  64.  What  was  their 
object  in  blindfolding  and  striking  Him?  65.  Why 
did  they  revile  Him?  66.  When  and  why  did  the 
council  meet?  67.  Why  would  not  Jesus  tell  who  He 
was?  69.  To  what  did  He  refer  here?  70.  What 
was  the  design  of  the  question?  71.  What  is  meant 
by  this  ? 

Practical  Suggestion*. — 1.  To  be  out  of  the  way 

of  duty  is  to  be  in  the  way  of  danger.  3.  To  deny 
Christ  is  to  live  and  act  as  though  you  did  not  know 
Him.  3.  To  scoff  at  holy  things  is  to  drown  con¬ 
science. 


Notes  on  the  Lesson. 

Time  and  Place. — Early  Friday  morning,  April  7,  a.d.  30 ;  palace  of  Caiaphaa  in  Jerusalem 
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EXPLANATION  OP  THE  LESSON. 

BY  BEY.  J.  E.  HIESTER,  D.D. 


This  lesson  follows  immediately  after  the 
arrest  of  Jesus  iri  Gethsemane.  After  this, 
events  followed  one  another  with  great 
rapidity.  Everything  was  done  in  great 
haste,  in  order  to  get  through  with  the  un¬ 
pleasant  business  till  morning.  From 
Gethsemane  Jesus  was  taken  to  the  palace 
of  the  high  priest,  where  He  was  first  ex¬ 
amined  by  the  ex-high  priest  Annas,  and 
was  then  tried  before  Caiaphas,  in  an 
irregular  meeting  of  the  council.  During 
these  preliminary  trials,  the  three  denials  of 
Peter  occurred.  Early  in  the  morning,  a 
regular  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrim  was  held, 
to  ratify  the  illegal  proceedings  of  the 
irregular  night  meeting. 

54.  Then  took  they  him  .  .  .  and  brought 
him  into  the  high  priest' s  house — After  He 
had  been  examined  by  Annas,  they  brought 
Him  into  the  palace  of  Caiaphas,  who  was 
then  acting  high  priest.  And  Peter  followed 
afar  off- — At  a  distance,  to  see  the  issue. 
He  followed  at  a  distance,  that  he  might  be 
out  of  danger.  Affection  for  Jesus  led  him 
to  follow,  and  fear  kept  him  at  a  distance. 
We  follow  Christ  afar  off :  I.  When  we 
follow  Him  from  curiosity;  2.  When  we 
are  lukewarm  ;  3.  When  we  do  little  for 
Him  ;  4.  When  we  are  afraid  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  following  Him.  At  first  Peter 
fled  with  the  other  disciples,  but  soon  re¬ 
covered  so  much  courage,  as  to  follow  Jesus 
at  a  distance. 

55.  And  when  they  had  kindled  a  fire  in 
the  midst  of  the  hall — In  the  center  of  the 
open  court,  around  which  the  priest’s  resi¬ 
dence  was  built.  The  nights  in  Palestine, 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  are  frequently 
cold.  And  were  set  down  together — Around 
the  fire,  to  warm  themselves.  Peter  sat 
down  among  them — Among  the  officers  and 
attendants,  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  trial, 
and  to  await  the  result.  This  was  a  dan¬ 
gerous  position  for  Peter  to  be  in.  An  un¬ 
decided  course  and  half-way  measures  al¬ 
ways  expose  us  to  danger.  The  enemies  of 
Christ  are  bad  company  for  His  followers. 

56.  But  a  certain  maid  beheld  him  as  he 
sat  by  the  fire — The  portress  who  let  him  in 
saw  his  features  by  the  flickering  light  of 
the  fire,  which  were  before  obscured  in  the 
darkness.  And  earnestly  looked  upon  him — 
Stared  him  in  the  face.  And  said ,  This 
man  also  was  with  him — All  knew  whom 
she  meant  by  “  him,”  and  so  did  Peter. 
And  he  denied  him ,  saying ,  Woman,  I  ktiow 
him  7iot — This  denial  of  Christ  by  Peter  was 
a  grievous  sin,  because:  1.  The  denial  was 
a  falsehood  :  2.  It  was  disloyalty  to  Christ ; 

3.  He  was  one  of  the  confidential  disciples  ; 

4.  It  took  place  in  the  presence  of  Christ’s 


enemies;  5.  It  was  committed  after  a  warm 
profession  on  the  part  of  Peter,  and  after  a 
most  earnest  warning  on  the  part  of  the 
Master ;  6.  It  was  repeated  three  times,  at 
intervals,  during  which  he  had  time  to  re¬ 
flect.  He  failed  in  the  strongest  point  of 
his  character,  courage.  A  silly  and  gossip¬ 
ing  damsel  was  enough  to  upset  him  morally. 
How  was  this  possible  ?  We  can  trace 
some  of  the  steps  of  his  fall :  1.  His  selfish 
ambition;  2.  His  self-confidence;  3.  His 
inopportune  sleep  in  Gethsemane  ;  4.  His 
venture  into  evil  company ;  5.  His  fear  of 
danger.  His  example  is  a  warning  to  all 
followers  of  Christ.  No  one  is  absolutely 
safe  ;  and,  when  we  imagine  that  we  are 
safe,  then  we  are  most  in  danger.  The  fact, 
that  Peter’s  fall  occurred,  after  he  had  been 
a  disciple  for  three  years,  teaches  us,  that 
even  advanced  and  mature  Christians  may 
fall. 

58.  And  after  a  little  while  another  saw 
him — Peter  having  been  disquieted  by  the 
question  of  the  maid,  had  arisen  and,  in 
his  confusion,  walked  out  into  the  porch, 
that  is,  into  the  fore-court,  or  passage  lead¬ 
ing  from  the  court  into  the  street,  to  escape 
the  light  of  the  fire,  and  further  insinuations 
and  questionings.  Thou  art  also  of  than — 
One  of  the  followers  of  Christ.  No  doubt 
these  attendants  often  saw  him  with  Jesus, 
and  now  recognized  him.  Man ,  lam  not — 
This  time  the  charge  had  been  made  by  a 
man.  Having  once  done  wrong,  it  is  easy, 
to  do  so  again  ;  the  second  step  is  easier 
than  the  first. 

59.  And  about  the  space  of  one  ho:ir 
after — Towards,  or  at,  the  close  of  the  in¬ 
formal  trial  before  the  council.  Peter  had, 
no  doubt,  returned  to  the  court,  and  was 
anxiously  watching  the  progress  of  the  trial, 
when  he  was  attacked  the  third  time.  An¬ 
other  confidently  affirmed — This  was  a  kins¬ 
man  of  Malchus.  For  he  is  a  Galilean — It 
is  evident  that  several  persons  joined  in  the 
charge.  Some  said,  “  Thou  art  a  Galilean 
and  others  added,  “  Thy  speech  betrayeth 
thee.’’  There  were  peculiarities  about  the 
Galilean  dialect,  which  distinguished  it  from 
those  of  other  sections  of  the  land.  The 
Galileans  spoke  with  a  rough  burr.  Among 
other  peculiarities  they  pronounced  sh,  as 
if  it  were  th. 

60.  And  Peter  said ,  Man ,  I  know  not  what 
thou  sayest — What  thou  meanest.  While 
he  yet  spake — Poor  Peter  was  now  irritated, 
lost  his  temper  and  the  control  over  his 
tongue.  He  now  used  profane  language, 
which  is  doubtless  to  be  attributed  to  a  habit 
of  his  early  youth.  The  cock  crew — This 
was  to  remind  Peter  of  his  sin. 
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6 1 .  And  the  Lord  turned ,  and  looked  upon 

Peter — This  look  pierced  Peter  to  the  very 
heart.  There  was  mingled  in  it  sorrow, 
pity,  love,  power  and  admonition.  And 
Peter  remembered  the  word  of  the  Lord.  .  .  . 
Before  the  cock  crow ,  etc. —  In  his  excite¬ 
ment  Peter  had  forgotten  all  about  the 
warning  of  his  Master;  the  crowing  of  the 
cock  and  the  look  of  Jesus  reminded  him 
of  it.  » 

62.  And  Peter  went  out,  and  weft  bitterly 
— Because  he  had  denied  his  best  friend, 
had  been  guilty  of  falsehood,  cowardice  and 
ingratitude.  His  repentance  was  sorrowful 
and  heartfelt,  the  sincerity  of  which  was 
proved  by  a  life-long  devotion  to  the  service 
of  his  Master.  The  means  which  brought 
him  to  repentance  were:  1.  The  prayer  of 
Jesus;  2.  Christ’s  warning;  3.  His  Master’s 
look  ;  4.  The  crowing  of  the  cock ;  5.  His 
own  memory. 

63.  And  the  men  that  held  fesus — The 
temple-guard.  Mocked  him — Made  sport 
of  him.  And  smote  him — Repeatedly  beat 

him. 

64.  And  iv hen  they  had  blindfolded 

him — Probably  by  throwing  an  abba  over 
his  head  and  face.  They  struck  him  on  the 
face — With  the  palms  of  their  hands.  Say¬ 
ing ,  Prophesy ,  who  is  it  that  struck  thee  ? — 
This  was  designed  to  put  His  prophetic  gift 
to  the  test;  the  meaning  is,  that  if  He  could 


not  tell  who  struck  Him,  He  could  not  fore¬ 
tell  future  events. 

65.  And  many  other  things  blasphemously 
spake  they  against  him — Reviled  Him. 

66.  And  as  soon  as  it  was  day — Soon  after 
sunrise.  1  he  elders  of  the  people ,  and  the 
chief  priests ,  and  the  scribes  came  together — 
In  a  special  meetingof  the  council,  to  ratify 
formally  what  had  been  done  informally, 
during  the  night  session.  Luke  says  nothing 
of  the  irregular  meeting  at  night. 

67.  Art  thou  the  Christ ? — The  Messiah. 
If  I  tell  you,  ye  will  not  believe — Jesus  re¬ 
fused  to  tell  them,  because  they  had  not 
met  now  to  try  Him,  but  to  pronounce  sen¬ 
tence  on  Him. 

68.  If  I  also  ask  you,  etc. — If  I  plead  my 
cause,  it  will  do  no  good,  because  ye  have 
resolved  to  kill  me. 

69.  Hereafter  shall  the  Son  of  man  sit,  etc. 
— He  referred  to  His  exaltation,  which 
would  follow  close  upon  His  death. 

70.  Then  said  they  all,  Art  thou  then  the 
Son  of  God? — The  question  was  designed 
to  force  from  Him  an  answer  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive,  to  prove  the  charge  of  blasphemy. 

Ye  say  that  lam — This  is  equivalent  to; 

Yes,  I  am. 

7 1 .  What  ?ieed  we  any  further  witness  ? — 
The  charge  is  proven  by  His  own  testimony. 
The  council  unanimously  found  Him  guilty 
of  blasphemy. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  AND  SUGGESTIVE. 

BY  REV.  D.  W.  EBBERT. 


Verse  54.  And  Peter  followed  afar  off. 
“Afar  off”  need  not  be  the  place  of  the 
disciple,  and,  if  it  is,  it  is  because  of  some 
fear.  To  follow  “afar  off”  is  to  walk  in  a 
place  beset  with  danger.  The  only  safety 
is  in  following  fully.  Some  of  the  symptoms 
of  following  Christ  “afar  off”  are:  self- 
confidence,  ignorant  zeal,  disinclination  to 
prayer  and  personal  communion  with 
Christ,  and  an  attempt  to  abuse  Christian 
liberty  by  sitting  “  in  the  seat  of  the  scorn¬ 
ful.” — Ps.  1 :  1. 

Verse  55.  When  they  had  kindled  a  fire 
.  .  .  Peter  sat  down  among  them.  The  world 
tries  to  make  itself  attractive,  and  will  build 
fires,  that  by  the  warmth  thereof,  they  might 
attract  those  that  have  declared  against  it. 
The  dens  for  drinking  intoxicants,  and  the 
places  for  gambling  are  made  attractive  so 
that  weak  and  strong  Christians  might  say 
these  are  respectable  (?)  It  is  well  for  all 
of  us  to  consider  our  individual  weakness, 
and  the  power  of  evil  to  seduce. 

Verse  56.  A  certain  maid  beheld  him  .  .  . 
and  said ,  This  man  was  also  with  him.  Weak 
tempters  can  foil  very  stout  men  sometimes. 
It  is  said  that  a  city  in  France  was  once 


destroyed  by  frogs,  and  a  town  in  Thessa- 
lonicawas  overthrown  by  moles.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  for  a  Christian  to  hide  himself  even 
if  he  wants  to  do  so. 

Verse  57.  He  denied  him.  “  Sins,”  says 
G.  Herbert,  “  make  all  equal  whom  they 
find  together,  and  when  they  are  worst  who 
ought  to  be  best.”  Sydney  on  trial  for  his 
life,  was  told  if  he  denied  his  handwriting 
he  might  save  his  life,  said:  “When  God 
hath  brought  me  into  a  dilemma,  in  which 
I  must  assert  a  lie  or  lose  my  life,  He  gives 
me  a  clear  indication  of  my  duty,  which  is 
to  prefer  death  to  falsehood.” 

Verses  58,  60.  And  Peter  said.  A  court¬ 
ier  of  Alexander  the  Great  paid  a  visit  to 
the  studio  of  a  painter,  the  celebrated 
Apelles,  who  received  him  with  favor.  This 
excited  his  vanity,  when  he  began  talking 
upon  the  fine  arts,  of  which  he  was  quite 
ignorant.  Apelles  interrupted  him,  saying: 
“  Do  you  see  those  boys  that  are  grinding 
my  colors?  While  you  were  silent  they 
admired  you  ;  but  since  you  began  to  talk 
about  that  you  do  not  understand,  they 
have  done  nothing  but  laugh  at  you.” 

Verses  57,  58,  6o.  Woman ,  I  know  him 
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not  .  .  .  Man,  I  am  not  .  .  .  Man ,  I  know 
'not  what  thou  sayest.  Lie  engenders  lie. 
Once  committed  the  liar  goes  on  his 
course  of  lying.  This  is  the  penalty  of  his 
transgression.  To  the  habitual  liar,  har¬ 
dened  in  the  habit,  until  habit  becomes 
second  nature,  the  penalty  is  not  very 
severe.  To  him  who  against  his  better  na¬ 
ture  is  overtaken  by  this  fault,  to  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  resort  to  a  falsehood  to  help  out 
another  is  a  keen  retribution  when  con¬ 
science  again  asserts  her  power  as  in  the 
case  of  Peter,  when  he  “remembered  the 
word  of  the  Lord.” 

Verse  61.  The  Lord  turned  and  looked 
upon  Peter.  When  Sapores,  King  of  Per¬ 
sia,  raised  a  violent  persecution  against  the 
Christians,  Usthezanes,  a  nobleman,  being 
a  Christian,  was  so  terrified  that  he  left  off 
his  profession.  Whilst  sitting  at  the  court- 
gate,  when  an  aged  Christian  was  being  led 
to  prison,  he  saluted  him,  but  the  aged  disci¬ 
ple  turned  aside  his  face,  being  loth  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  salute  of  one  who  denied  the 
faith.  Usthezanes  began  weeping,  and 
said:  “Ah,  how  shall  I  appear  before  the 
great  God  of  heaven,  whom  I  have  denied, 
when  a  good  man  will  not  endure  to  look 
on  me  ?  If  he  frown,  how  will  God  behold 
me  when  I  come  before  His  tribunal?” 
He  recovered  his  spiritual  strength  and  died 
a  glorious  martyr. — Spencer. 

Verse  62.  And  Peter  went  out  and  wept 
bitterly.  How  can  any  amongst  us,  when 
reminded  of  our  sinfulness  remain  stolid  ? 
How  can  any  take  a  dry  eyed  look  upon 
sin  ?  If  any  of  us  can  have  pleasure  in 
rebellion  against  and  denial  of  the  Lord,  it 
is  high  time  to  cry  out  to  Him  to  smite  the 
rocky  heart,  and  make  the  waters  flow.  It 
becomes  all  Christians  to  abhor  the  least 
appearance  of  evil ;  for  any  sin  is  exceeding 
sinful. — Romans  7:  13. 

Verses  63-65.  Men  .  .  .  mocked  him  and 
smote  him  .  .  .  they  .  .  .  blindfolded  him, 
they  struck  him  on  the  face ,  saying ,  Prophesy 
.  .  .  and  .  .  .  blasphemously  spake  they 
against  him.  How  degrading  and  brutal  to 
make  sport  out  of  the  humiliation  of  others. 
“All  bad  men  do  this  self-same  thing. 
This  is  not  an  old  villainy — it  is  a  daily 
crime.  We  sit  in  Church  and  shudder  at 
the  old  Pharisees  and  Romans  and  Jews, 
and  therein  put  the  Scriptures  eighteen 
hundred  years  from  us,  and  make  them  a 
story-book,  whereas  we  all  live  in  these 
verses.” — Parker.  As  the  death  of  Jesus 
was  designed  to  atone  for  all  guilt,  nearly 
all  guilt  combined  to  accomplish  His  death. 
Covetousness  betrayed  Him,  perjury  wit¬ 
nessed  against  Him,  envy  delivered  Him, 
brutality  buffeted  and  mocked  Him.  Do 
any  suppose  that  though  Jesus  long  suffers 


from  the  hands  of  the  wicked,  the  time  of 
judgment  will  not  come  ? 

Verse  67.  Art  thou  the  Christ?  .  .  . 
And  he  said ,  If  I  tell  you ,  ye  will  not  believe. 
One  characteristic  of  the  Messiah  would  be 
that  He  should  discern  the  thoughts  and 
motives  of  people.  Some  people  can  ask 
questions  who  have  no  desire  to  learn  the 
truth,  but  to  condemn  the  truth.  The  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  Messiahship  can  only  be  ap¬ 
preciated  by  those  who  believe.  We  see 
this  every  day.  To  the  believer  the  Word 
of  God  abounds  in  gracious  evidences,  but 
that  Word  is  a  rock  of  stumbling  or  foolish¬ 
ness  to  the  unbeliever.  It  requires  “an  ear 
for  music  ”  to  enjoy  a  melodious  harmony — 
so  it  requires  a  new  heart  to  test  the  evidence 
of  the  Messiahship  of  Christ. 

Verse  69.  Hereafter  shall  the  Son  of  man 
sit  on  the  right  hand  of  the  power  of  God. 
A  prophecy  of  exaltation  is  here  declared. 
With  what  confidence  Jesus  testifies  as  to 
His  kingship,  to  be  manifested  not  on  an 
earthly  throne,  but  on  the  “  right  hand  of 
the  power  of  God,’;  when  crowned  as  to  His 
human  nature  with  honor  and  glory. 

Verse  70.  Art  thou  the  Son  of  God?  .  .  . 
Ye  say  that  I  am.  Jesus  Christ  was  either  a 
deceived  fanatic  or  the  Son  of  God.  there¬ 
fore  the  Christ.  Our  own  opinion  is  that 
He  is  all  He  claimed  to  be,  and  the  place 
for  fallen,  sinful  humanity  is  at  His  feet,  with 
Thomas  claiming  Him  to  be  “  My  Lord  and 

my  God.”  - 

Lesson  Points. 

V.  54.  The  frowns,  sneers  and  threats  of 
the  world  too  often  induce  disciples  to  fol¬ 
low  Christ  “afar  off.”  A  disciple  must  not 
play  the  sneak. 

V.  55.  Weakness  first  brings  us  into  bad 
company,  and  prevents  from  breaking  with  it. 

V.  56.  Lead  me  in  a  plain  path  because 
of  those  who  are  observing  me. — Ps.  27  :  1 1. 

Vs.  57-60.  When  once  we  deny  our 
Lord  our  fall  is  more  rapid  if  we  seek  to 
cover  it  by  a  repetition  of  our  denial. 

V.  61.  The  words  of  Christ  will  come  to 
pass,  because  He  knows  what  is  in  man. 

V.  62.  Bitter  repentance  will  follow  the 
“look”  of  Jesus  in  forgiveness. 

Vs.  63-65.  As  Jesus  came  to  destroy  the 
devil  and  all  his  works,  the  wicked  heaped 
upon  Him  all  the  cruelty  the  devil  could 
devise. 

Vs.  66,  71.  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
the  Living  God. 


Jesus  Accused. 

I.  The  Place,  v.  54;  II.  Peter’s  Faith¬ 
lessnesses.  54,60;  III.  The  Buffet-game, 
vs.  63-65  ;  IV.  Questioned  as  to  his  Mes¬ 
siahship,  vs.  67,  70;  Jesus’  Reply,  vs.  67, 
70;  VI.  Jesus  Condemned,  v.  71. 
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Lesson  VI.  Third  Sunday  before  Advent.  November  9, 1890. 


JESUS  BEFORE  PILATE  AND  HEROD— Luke  23:  1-12. 


1  And  the  whole  multitude  of  them  arose,  and  led 
him  unto  Pilate. 

2  And  they  began  to  accuse  him,  saving  We  found 

this  fellow  perverting  the  nation, and  forbidding  to 
give  tribute  to  Cesar,  saying  that  he  himself  is  Christ 
a  king  * 

3  And  Pilate  asked  him,  saying.  Art  thou  the  King 
of  the  Jews?  And  he  answered  him  and  said,  Thou 
sayest  it. 

4  Then  said  Pilate  to  the  chief  priests  and  to  the 
people,  I  find  no  fault  in  this  man. 

5  And  they  were  the  more  fierce,  saying,  Hestirreth 
up  the  people,  teaching  throughout  all  Jewry,  begin¬ 
ning  from  Galilee  to  this  place. 

6  When  Pilate  heard  of  Galilee,  he  asked  whether 
the  man  were  a  Galilean. 

GOLDEN  TEXT. 

Then  said  Pilate  to  the  chief  priests 
and  to  the  people,  I  find  no  fault  in 
this  man.— Luke  23 :  4. 


7  And  as  soon  as  he  knew  that  he  belonged  unto 
Herod’s  jurisdiction,  he  sent  him  to  Herod,  who  him¬ 
self  also  was  at  Jerusalem  at  that  time. 

8  And  when  Herod  saw  Jesus,  he  was  exceeding 
glad  :  for  he  was  desirous  to  see  nim  of  a  long  teanon, 
because  he  bad  heard  many  things  of  him;  and  he 
hoped  to  have  seen  some  miracle  done  be  him. 

9  Then  he  questioned  with  him  in  many  words  ;  but 
he  answered  him  nothing. 

10  And  the  chief  priests  and  scribes  stood  and  vehe¬ 
mently  accused  him. 

11  And  Herod  with  his  men  of  war  set  him  at 
nought,  and  mocked  him,  and  arraved  him  in  a  gor 
geous  robe,  and  sent  him  again  to  Pilate. 

12  And  the  same  day  Pilate  and  Herod  were  made 
friends  together ;  for  before  they  were  at  enmity  be¬ 
tween  themselves. 

DAILY  HEADINGS. 

M.  Luke  23 :  1-12.  T.  Matt.  27  :  1-14.  W.  Mark 
15  :  1-5  Th.  John  18:  28-38.  F.  Matt  14;  1-12.  8 
Matt.  22  :  15-22.  Bu.  Acts  4:  23-31. 


Catechism. 

Question  32.  But  why  art  thou  called  a  Christian  ? 

Answer.  Because  I  am  a  member  of  Christ  by  faith,  and  thus  am  partaker  of  His  anointing 
that  so  I  may  confess  His  name,  and  present  myself  a  living  sacrifice  of  thankfulness  to  Him, 
and  also,  that  with  a  free  and  good  conscience  I  may  fight  against  sin  and  Satan  in  this  life,  and 
afterwards  reign  with  Him  eternally,  over  all  creatures. 

Questions  on  the  Lesson. 

BY  REV.  J.  E.  HIESTER,  D.  D. 

What  is  the  topic  of  the  lesson  ?  Repeat  the  Golden 
Text.  Recite  the  Catechism.  Where  did  we  leave 
Jesus  in  our  last  lesson?  Of  what  crime  did  the 
council  convict  Jesus?  To  whom  did  they  apply  for 
the  execution  of  their  sentence  ?  Why  was  this  neces¬ 
sary  ?  Who  led  Jesus  to  Pilate?  Why  did  so  many 
go?  Who  was  Pilate?  Where  was  he  at  this  time? 

For  what  purpose?  What  was  his  character?  2. 

What  change  did  they  now  make  in  their  charge 
against  Jesus?  Why?  Of  what  three  political  of¬ 
fences  did  they  accuse  Him  ?  What  did  they  mean  by 
perverting  the  nation  ?  3.  In  reference  to  which  of 
the  three  indictments  did  Pilate  examine  Jesus? 

What  question  did  he  ask  Him?  What  was  His  re¬ 
ply?  What  is  the  meaning  of  “  Thou  sayest?”  What 
is  the  character  of  His  kingdom  ?  Did  His  claim  con¬ 
flict  with  true  loyalty?  4.  What  was  the  result  of 
Pilate’s  examination?  Why  then  did  he  not  release 
Him  ?  Is  Christianity  as  faultless  as  Christ  ?  Who  is 
to  blame  for  its  many  perversions?  5.  What  effect 

Notes  on  the  Lesson. 

Time  and  Place. — From  5  to  7  o’clock  Friday  morning,  April  7,  a.d.  30  ;  in  the  judgment 
hall  of  Pilate,  Jerusalem.  1.  The  whole  multitude — Priests,  elders,  scribes,  soldiers  and 
crowd  of  people.  To  Pilate  — The  governor  of  Judea.  2.  Perverting — Leading  astray. 
Tribute — tax.  Caesar — Tiberius.  Saying,  etc. — Their  charge  was  treason.  3.  Thou 
Sayest  it— Equivalent  to,  I  am.  4.  I  find  no  fault  in  this  man — He  is  innocent.  5.  He 
atirreth  up — Makes  mobs.  Jewry — Judea.  7.  Sent  him  to  Herod— Herod  Antipas,  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Gililee  and  Perea.  8.  Exceeding  glad — Pleased.  11.  Men  of  war— Body-guard. 
Gorgeous  robe — White,  shining.  Sent  him  again — Second  acquittal. 


had  Pilate’s  judgment  on  Christ’s  accusers?  Woen 
their  charge  of  disloyalty  failed,  on  what  indictment 
did  they  fall  back?  By  what  fact  did  they  try  to 
prove  that  He  was  seditious?  What  is  meant  by  Jew¬ 
ry?  6.  What  way  of  escape  from  perplexity  sug¬ 
gested  itself  to  Pilate  ?  I,  Where  did  he  send  Jesus? 
For  what  purpose?  Who  was  Herod?  Why  was  he 
present  in  Jerusalem  at  this  time?  8.  How  did  Herod 
feel  when  he  saw  Jesus  ?  How  had  he  heard  of  Him 
before?  What  did  he  expect  of  Him ?  What  was  his 
motive?  9.  Why  did  he  question  Christ?  How  did 
Christ  treat  his  questions  ?  10.  Why  did  they  accuse 
Him  vehemently  ?  11.  How  did  Herod  treat  Jesus? 
What  is  meant  by  gorgeous  robe?  What  did  Herod 
mean  by  sending  Jesus  back  to  Pilate  ? 

Practical  Suggestions. — 1.  The  accomplishment 
of  our  purposes  depends  much  on  our  determination. 
2.  Many  men  know  better  than  they  do.  3.  We  can¬ 
not  escape  a  decision. 
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THE  GUARDIAN. 
EXPLANATION  OF1  THE  LESSON. 

BY  BEY.  J.  E.  HIESTEK,  D.D. 


In  our  last  lesson  we  left  Jesus  in  the 
meeting  of  the  Sanhedrim,  which  had  con¬ 
vened  immediately  after  sunrise  on  Friday, 
and  in  which  legal  form  was  given  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  night,  and  also  a  course 
of  procedure  before  Pontius  Pilate  was 
decided  upon.  The  council  had  not  the 
power  to  inflict  the  death-penalty.  They 
therefore  took  Jesus  to  Pilate,  the  Roman 
governor,  that  he  might  approve  their  sen¬ 
tence  and  order  His  execution.  Our  lesson 
for  to-day  gives  us  an  account  of  what 
transpired  before  Pilate  and  Herod. 

1.  And  the  whole  multitude  of  them  arose 

— The  members  of  the  Sanhedrim,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  crowd  of  people.  And  led  him 
unto  Pilate — The  Roman  governor,  whose 
•capital  was  at  Cesarea,  but  who  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  go  to  Jerusalem  at  the  great  festi¬ 
vals  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  order. 
He  was  a  Roman  knight,  and  was  appointed 
governor  of  Judea  in  the  year  A.  D.  26. 
He  was  a  weak  and  an  unprincipled  man, 
selfish,  arbitrary,  cruel,  skeptical  and  with  no 
force  of  character.  His  name  is  handed 
down  in  history  through  the  Apostolic 
Creed :  “  He  suffered  under  Pontius 

Pilate.” 

2.  And  they  bpgan  to  accuse  him — The 
trial  of  Jesus  began  anew  before  Pilate. 
When  they  appeared  before  Pilate  they 
withdrew  the  charge  of  blasphemy  and 
substituted  for  it  the  charge  of  treason.  Of 
course,  on  this  new  charge  the  trial  had  to 
begin  anew.  We  found  this  fellow — An 
ignoble  man,  a  term  of  contempt.  Pervtrt- 
ing  the  nation — Exciting  tumults  and 
seditions  against  the  laws  of  Rome.  And 
forbidding  to  give  tribute  to  Ccesar — Rebellion 
against  the  Roman  government.  Saying , 
that  he  himself  is  king — Assumption  of  royal 
authority  and  power.  This  indictment  was  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  the  case  under  the 
head  of  treason,  and  was  the  only  one  of 
which  Pilate  took  any  notice.  The  three 
indictments  were  all  political  accusations. 
They  made  this  charge  because  they  well 
knew  that  Pilate  would  take  no  notice  of 
blasphemy,  but  would  dismiss  the  case 
without  a  hearing,  for  the  reason  that  it  was 
a  religious  offence,  which  must  be  settled 
according  to  Jewish  law. 

3.  And  Pilate  asked  him ,  saying ,  Art  thou 
the  king  of  the  Jews  f — Pilate  passed  by  the 
first  two  indictments  of  the  Jews,  and  exam¬ 
ined  Christ  in  reference  to  the  third.  They 
had  expected  that  Pilate  would  at  once, 
without  any  further  hearing,  condemn  Jesus 
to  be  crucified,  on  the  strength  of  their  ver¬ 
dict;  but  he  would  not  take  their  assertion 
without  proof,  and  hence  he  began  to  try 


the  case.  And  he  answered  him  and  said , 
Thou  sayest  it — This  is  not  an  evasive  an¬ 
swer,  as  often  understood,  but  a  positive 
affirmation,  equivalent  to  “i  am.”  Jesus 
acknowledged  that  He  was  a  king,  and  that 
He  had  a  kingdom,  but  declared  that  His 
kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,  that  it  was 
a  spiritual  kingdom,  a  kingdom  of  truth. 
There  was,  therefore,  no  rebellion  and  no 
treason  involved  in  His  claim. 

4.  Then  said  Pilate  to  the  chief  priests — 
The  chief  priests  appear  to  have  been  the 
leading  accusers.  I  find  no  fault  in  this  man 
— This  was  the  result  of  Pilate's  examination 
of  Jesus.  He  found  Him  innocent,  and 
hence  acquitted  Him  and  announced  to  the 
Jews  assembled  in  the  judgment  hall,  that 
he  found  the  charges  groundless.  Of  course 
he  could  find  no  fault  in  Jesus;  for  there  was 
none  to  be  found.  He  was  blameless,  sin¬ 
less,  holy,  harmless,  undefiled  and  separate 
from  sinners.  So  is  Christianity  ;  it  is  also 
faultless.  There  are  only  too  many  faults 
in  the  professors  of  Christianity  which  are 
blamed  on  Christianity  itself,  but  for  which 
it  is  not  responsible.  If  it  were  really  re¬ 
sponsible  for  all  the  hypocrisies,  inconsist¬ 
encies,  errors,  misbehaviors,  perversions, 
and  abuses  of  it,  then,  of  course,  it  would  be 
worse  than  worthless.  It  has  to  do  with 
fallen  and  imperfectly  sanctified  men  and 
women ;  and  yet  it  has,  notwithstanding 
these  difficulties,  accomplished  an  incalcu¬ 
lable  amount  of  good. 

5.  And  they  were  the  more  fierce — The 
more  urgent,  because  they  feared  that  their 
victim  would  escape.  Saying ,  he  siirreth  up 
the  people — The  charge  of  disloyalty  having 
failed,  they  fell  back  on  that  of  sedition. 
Teaching  throughout  all  Jewry ,  etc. — Jewry 
is  the  old  English  for  Judea.  They 
attempted  to  prove  their  charge  of  sedition 
by  the  fact  that  large  multitudes  followed 
Christ  in  Galilee,  through  Perea  to  Jeru¬ 
salem. 

6.  When  Pilate  heard  of  Galilee ,  he  asked 
whether  the  man  was  a  Galilean — The  name 
of  Galilee  suggested  to  him  a  way  out  of 
his  perplexity.  The  difficulty  was,  that  on 
the  one  side  he  had  an  innocent  man  on 
his  hands,  and  on  the  other  side  he  had  an 
infuriated  mob  before  him  clamoring  for 
his  blood. 

7.  And  as  soon  as  he  knew  that  he  belonged 
unto  Herod's  jurisdiction — That  he  was 
a  citizen  of  Herod's  province.  He  sent  him 
to  Herod — Perhaps  to  get  Herod's  advice, 
or  to  shift  a  part  of  the  responsibility  on  to 
him,  or  to  pay  a  compliment  to  him.  This 
was  Herod  Antipas,  who  was  an  adulterer 
and  a  murderer.  He  was  governor  of  Gal- 
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ilee  and  Perea.  Who  himself  also  was  at 
Jerusalem  at  that  time — In  order  to  attend 
the  Passover.  Although  an  Idumean  by 
birth  he  was  a  Jew  by  religion.  His  capital 
was  at  Tiberias  and  at  Macherus. 

8.  When  Herod  saw  Jesus ,  he  was  exceed¬ 
ing  glad — He  once  trembled  at  the  fame  of 
Jesus,  for  his  guilty  conscience  suggested  to 
him  that  Jesus  might  be  John  the  Baptist 
risen  from  the  dead.  For  he  was  desirous  to 
see  him  for  a  long  season — Herod’s  desire 
sprang  chiefly  from  curiosity.  Because  he 
had  heard  many  things  of  him — Probably 
from  Chuza,  his  steward,  whose  wife  Joanna 
was  one  of  our  Lord’s  followers,  who  minis¬ 
tered  to  Him  of  her  substance.  And  he 
hoped  to  have  seen  some  miracle  done  by  him 
— This  hope  did  not  spring  from  a  desire  to 
be  convinced  of  the  claims  of  Jesus,  for 
which  His  miracles  were  intended  ;  but  from 
a  low  desire  to  be  entertained,  as  by  a  clever 
juggler.  He  was  like  many  people  in  the 
present  age,  who  come  to  church,  not  to  be 
instructed  and  edified,  but  to  be  entertained 
and  amused. 

9.  Then  he  questioned  him  with  many 
words — To  draw  Him  out,  and  obtain  from 
Him  some  display  of  His  miraculous  power. 


But  he  answered  him  not hing  —Because  it 
would  have  been  useless,  and  also  because 
he  was  not  deserving  of  an  answer.  Silence 
is  often  more  effective  than  the  most  pow¬ 
erful  eloquence.  The  best  way  to  meet  and 
answer  the  questions  of  infidels  and  scoffers 
of  religion  is  silent  contempt.  The  most 
effectual  way  to  counteract  evil  reports  is  to 
live  them  down  in  silence. 

10.  And  the  chief  priests  and  scribes  .  .  . 
vehemently  accused  him — Violently.  The 
vehemence  indicated  that  they  feared  that 
Herod  might  set  Him  free. 

1 1.  And  Herod  with  his  men  of  war — His 
body-guard.  Bet  him  at  nought — Treated 
Him,  not  as  a  criminal,  but  as  a  person 
worthy  of  contempt.  And  mocked  him — 
Ridiculed  his  claims  as  a  king.  The  motive 
was  wounded  pride,  on  account  of  Christ’s 
silence.  And  arrayed  him  in  a  gorgeous  robe 
— A  royal  robe.  This  was  intended  as  an 
insult.  And  sent  him  again  to  Pilate — 
Which  meant  that  he  did  not  deserve  con¬ 
demnation  but  contempt. 

12.  Pilate  and  Herod  were  made  friends 
together — This  was  prophetic.  Heathenism 
and  Judaism  leagued  together  against 
Christianity. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  AND  SUGGESTIVE. 

BY  REV.  D.  W.  EBBERT. 


Verse  1.  The  whole  multitude  of  them  .  .  . 
led  him  to  Pilate.  What  remarkable  unan¬ 
imity  between  the  enemies  of  the  Truth. 
The  multitude  may  have  personal  differen¬ 
ces,  but  these  are  laid  aside  to  join  in  lead¬ 
ing  Christ  to  condemnation.  This  is  the 
world’s  way  to-day.  It  should  be  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  believers  to  put  aside  non-essential 
questions  and  personal  differences,  to  unite 
in  witnessing  to  the  claims  of  Jesus  as  the 
Saviour  of  the  world. 

Verse  2.  They  began  to  accuse  him.  Three 
accusations  are  brought  against  Jesus,  not 
one  of  which  are  true.  The  Sanhedrim 
found  Him  guilty  of  blasphemy,  because 
He  claimed  to  be  the  Son  of  God.  But  it 
suits  their  object  to  represent  Jesus  to  Pilate 
as  encouraging  sedition,  refusing  to  pay 
custom,  claiming  to  be  king,  though  they 
knew  Jesus  frustrated  every  attempt  to 
make  Him  a  political  king. 

Verse  3.  Pilate  asked  him ,  saying,  Art 
thou  the  king  of  the  Jews  ?  He  answered  .  .  . 
thou  sayest  it.  The  kingship  of  Christ  rests 
on  a  foundation  which  forms  part  of  the 


very  throne  of  God,  His  dominion  is  es¬ 
tablished  in  human  hearts.  It  is  founded 
on  willing  submission.  It  is  maintained  by 
spiritual  authority.  It  is  established  in 
righteousness.  It  will  ultimately  unite  heaven 
and  earth.  It  begins  in  individual  conver¬ 
sion.  Its  grandest  earthly  manifestation 
will  be  seen  in  the  general  extension  of 
truth;  the  richest  and  noblest  manifestation 
of  all  will  be  seen  in  heaven.  Christ’s 
death  founds  it;  Christ’s  Spirit  forms  it; 
Christ’s  will,  ever  in  harmony  with  the  will 
of  the  Father,  rules  it ;  Christ’s  glory,  which 
is  also  the  glory  of  the  Father,  and  compre¬ 
hends  the  full  blessedness  of  the  redeemed 
— is  its  end. — Joseph  Angus,  D.D.,  in 
“  Christ  our  Life.” 

Verse  4.  Said  Pilate  ...  I  find  no  fault 
in  this  man.  Now  the  next  thing  to  do 
after  the  judge  has  declared  the  innocence 
of  the  accused,  is  to  set  Him  free.  People 
will  profess  faith  in  Jesus,  but  will  not  allow 
Him  to  rule  their  lives.  It  is  a  subtle  Pilatism 
not  to  have  Him  free  in  the  whole  life.  Let 
us  allow  Him  the  freedom  to  make  us  also 
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free  indeed.  Previous  to  the  Reformation, 
the  Roman  Church  really  practiced  Pilat- 
ism  by  declaring  the  Gospel  free  yet  restrict¬ 
ed  it,  and  bound  it  in  chains.  Then  let 
Christ  be  free  to  shape  our  life,  fitting  it  for 
eternal  glory. 

Verse  5.  They  were  the  more  fierce ,  saying , 
He  stirreth  up  the  people,  teaching.  No  doubt 
at  all  but  Jesus  created  a  stir.  The  faithful 
preaching  of  the  teaching  of  Christ  will  turn 
“the  world  upside  down,”  disturbing  the 
sinful  lives  of  the  people.  “  Except  ye  be 
converted,  and  become  as  little  children, 
ye  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. ” 
“  Not  many  great  men  after  the  flesh,  not 
many  mighty  men  are  chosen ;  but  God 
hath  chosen  the  poor  of  this  world,  rich  in 
faith,  heirs  of  the  kingdom.”  Thus  the 
“teaching’’ of  Jesus  is  counter  to  the  maxims 
of  the  world.  But  His  teaching,  instead  of 
making  people  less  devoted  to  their  coun¬ 
try,  intensifies  the  love  of  country  and  the 
true  spirit  of  loyalty. 

Verses  6,  7.  When  Pilate  heard  of  Gali¬ 
lee  .  .  .  he  sent  him  to  Herod.  This  is  Pil- 
late’s  way  of  getting  free  from  Jesus.  He 
sends  Him  to  Herod.  So  people  to-day 
resort  to  many  subterfuges  to  get  rid  of 
Jesus.  There  are  social  practices  as  “  ger- 
mans  ”  and  “assemblies”  and  “games,” 
that  the  consciences  of  Christians  will  not 
favor,  and  it  is  puzzling  how  people  can  ex¬ 
cuse  their  personal  participation.  The  pale 
beauty  of  the  Cross  rebukes  their  frivolous 
ideal  of  life.  The  suffering  Christ  bears 
loud  evidence  against  society’s  follies. 
Hence  they  will  gladly  refer  the  question  to 
some  Herod.  It  will  be  a  good  way  to  get 
rid  of  the  presence  of  Christ,  and  place  the 
responsibility  upon  another.  Are  there  any 
of  us  practicing  Pilatism  ? 

Verse  8.  When  Herod  saw  Jesus,  he  was 
exceeding  glad  ...  he  hoped  to  have  seen 
some  miracle  done  of  him.  Here  is  one  cur¬ 
iously  seeking  Christ,  but  curiosity  is  not 
the  right  motive,  for  Jesus  is  not  here  to  be 
a  mere  performer.  He  will  work  miracles 
of  grace  on  them  alone  who  desire  deliver¬ 
ance  and  redemption  from  sin.  He  who 
gave  Himself  a  ransom  for  many,  must  be 
regarded  as  a  Saviour  if  we  would  glean 
sweet  messages  from  Him,  and  have  our 
hearts  burn  within  us  because  of  His  con¬ 
vincing  and  enlightening  words. 

Verse  9.  But  he  answered  him  nothing. 
The  world  is  denying  His  answers  to  pray¬ 
er,  and  some  in  the  world  deny  His  exist¬ 
ence  as  a  Saviour.  For  He  answers  nothing. 
To  answer  a  fool’s  folly  will  prolong  the 
fool’s  folly.  “In  this,”  says  Dr.  Pentecost, 
“  there  is  a  lesson  for  us  when  we  are  chal¬ 
lenged  to  submit  the  claims  of  Christianity 
to  some  ‘prayer  tests,’  proposed  by  men 


who  will  not  believe,  then  silence  is  the 
best  answer.” 

Verse  n.  And  Herod  with  his  men  of 
war,  set  him  at  nought,  mocked  him.  This  is 
the  way  the  truth  has  always  been  treated 
by  men  who  came  to  it  with  foregone 
conclusions,  and  finding  these  conclusions 
were  not  verified,  have  antagonized  the 
gospel  rather  than  change  their  opinions. 
Those  who  care  not  to  be  made  better  will 
surely  oppose  the  only  true  way  to  life.  Let 
us  not  flippantly  treat  our  Lord  Jesus,  by 
frivolous  conduct,  lest  we  fall  into  this  same 
condemnation. 

V erse  1 1 .  Herod  .  .  .  arrayed  him  in  a 
gorgeous  robe .  and  sent  him  to  Pilate.  Pilate 
cannot  get  rid  of  Christ  by  sending  Him  to 
Herod.  Neither  can  we.  Having  once  met 
the  Saviour  we  must  dispose  of  Him  by  ac¬ 
cepting  or  rejecting  His  Person  and  claims. 
The  great  question  is  “  What  shall  I  do 
with  Jesus,  the  Christ?” 

Verse  12.  The  same  day  Pilate  and  Herod 
were  made  friends.  Friendship  sealed  by  the 
practice  of  a  common  sin  is  neither  worthy 
the  name  nor  worth  having. 

“The  friendships  of  the  world  are  oft 
Confed’racies  in  vice,  or  leagues  of  pleasure.” 

—Addison. 


Lesson  Points. 

V.  1.  One’s  enemies  will  proceed  with 
alacrity  against  him,  especially  if  there  be 
few  and  unmfluential  defenders. 

V.  2.  The  devices  of  the  wicked  are 
many,  but  they  are  false. 

V.  3.  Jesus  shrinks  not  to  acknowledge 
His  king-ship. 

V.  4.  No  one  can  find  a  flaw  in  Christ,  or 
His  religion. 

V.  5.  “  Popular  prejudice  is  the  most  un¬ 
reasoning  of  passions.” 

Vs.  6,  7.  Sending  away  to  another  for 
decision,  what  we  ought  and  must  decide, 
will  not  remove  the  difficult  duty.  Another 
cannot  decide  for  you  what  to  do  for  Christ. 

V.  8.  We  cannot  get  anything  from  Christ 
until  we  break  with  our  sins. 

Vs.  10.  11.  People  always  oppose  their 
best  friend  when  they  accuse  Christ. 

V.  12.  Friendship  cemented  by  common 
error  is  of  short  life. 


Jesus  before  Pilate  and  Herod. 

I.  The  False  Charge  and  Fury  of  the 
Accusers,  vs.  2,  5,  10;  II.  What  Jesus 
Did — a)  Before  Pilate,  v.  3  ;  b)  Before 
Herod,  v.  9;  III.  Pilate’s  Testimony,  v. 
4;  IV.  Herod’s  Curiosity,  vs.  8,  9.,  and 
Abuse,  v.  11 ;  V.  The  Result,  v.  12. 
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Lesson  VII.  Second  Sunday  before  Advent.  November  10,  1890. 


JESUS  CONDEMNED.— Luke  23 :  13-25. 


13  Ard  Pilate,  when  he  had  called  together  the 
chief  priests,  and  the  rulers  and  the  people, 

14  Said  unto  them  Ye  have  brought  this  man  unto 
me.  as  one  that  perverteth  the  people  ;  and,  behold  I, 
having  examined  him  before  you,  have  found  no  fault 
in  this  roan  touching  those  things  whereof  ye  ac¬ 
cuse  him  : 

15  No,  nor  yet  Herod  ;  for  I  sent  you  to  him  ;  and, 
lo,  nothing  worthy  of  death  is  done  unto  him. 

lfi  I  will  therefore  chastise  him,  and  release  him. 

17  (For  of  necessity  he  must  release  one  unto  them 
at  the  fe*st.) 

18  And  they  cried  out  all  at  once,  saying,  Away  with 
this  man ,  and  release  unto  us  Barabbas  : 

19  (Who  for  a  certain  sedition  made  in  the  city,  and 
for  murder,  was  cast  into  prison.) 

GOLDEN  TEXT. 

For  the  transgression  of  my  peo¬ 
ple  was  he  stricken. — Isa.  53  :  8. 


20  Pilate  therefore,  willing  to  release  Jesus,  spake 
again  to  them. 

21  But  they  cried,  saying,  Crucify  him,  crucify 
him. 

2 i  And  he  said  unto  them  the  third  time  W  iv,  what 
evil  hath  he  done?  1  have  found  no  cause  of  death 
in  him :  1  will  therefore  chastise  him,  and  let  him  go. 

23  And  they  were  instant  with  loud  voices,  requir¬ 
ing  that  he  might  be  crucified  and  the  voices  of  them 
and  the  chBf  priests  prevailed. 

24  And  Pilate  gave  sentence  that  it  should  be  as 
they  required. 

25  And  he  released  unto  them  him  that  for  sedition 
and  murder  was  cast  into  prison,  whom  they  had 
desired;  but  he  delivered  Jesus  to  their  will. 

DAILY  HEADINGS. 

M.  Luke  23:  13-25.  T.  Matt.  27:  15-26.  W.  Mark 
15:6-15.  Th.  John  18:  38-19:  7.  F.  John  19  :  8-16. 
8  Isa.  53:  1-12.  Su.  John  19  :  17-30. 


Oatechism. 

Question  33.  Why  is  Christ  called  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God,  since  we  are  also  the  children 
of  God? 

Answer.  Because  Christ  alone  is  the  eternal  and  natural  Son  of  God ;  but  we  are  children 
adopted  of  God,  by  grace,  for  His  sake. 


Questions  on  the  Lesson. 

BY  BEV.  J.  E.  HIESTEB,  D.D. 


What  is  the  topic  of  the  lesson?  Repeat  the  Golden 
Text.  Recite  the  Catechism.  Of  what  had  we  an  ac¬ 
count  in  our  last  lesson?  What  did  Pilate  purpose 
doing  when  Jeeus  was  brought  back  from  Herod  ? 
13.  What  meeting  did  he  call  for  this  purpose  ?  Why 
did  he  include  the  people  in  the  call  ?  14.  What  did 
he  report  to  the  meeting  ?  15.  What  was  Herod's 
judgment  of  the  case?  What  does  the  united  testi¬ 
mony  of  all  who  were  offi  dally  connected  with  the 
death  of  Christ  show  as  to  His  guilt  or  innocence? 
Why  did  so  many  try  to  escape  from  incurring  any 
responsibility?  Who  attempted  to  evade  it?  Who 
finally  assumed  it?  Under  what  probable  false  im¬ 
pression?  Is  there  any  division  of  guilt  in  case  a 
company  of  men  commit  a  crime?  16.  What  did 
Pilate  propose  instead  of  crucifixion  ?  Would  scourg¬ 
ing  have  been  right  or  wrong  in  this  case?  Why? 
How  was  the  scourge  made?  How  was  scourging  in¬ 


flicted?  17.  What  made  it  necessary  for  Pilate  to 
release  a  prisoner  at  this  time?  What  privilege  did 
the  people  possess  in  this  matter?  18.  Between  what 
two  men  had  they  to  choose  ?  Whom  did  they  choose 
to  have  released?  How  did  they  designate  Jesus? 
What  did  the  term  imply?  How  can  we  account  for 
the  great  unanimity  of  their  choice  ?  (Mark  15:  11.) 
Who  was  Barabbas?  19.  What  did  their  unanimous 
decision  show ?  520.  What  further  effort  did  Pilate 
make  to  deliver  Jesus?  81.  What  kind  of  a  death 
did  they  demand  for  Christ?  Why?  88.  What  was 
Pilate’s  last  effort  to  save  Jesus  ?  What  effect  had  his 
hesitation  on  the  crowd?  83.  Who  gained  the  day? 
84.  What  opportunity  had  Pilate?  What  made  his 
position  difficult?  Practical  Suggest  ions. — l.To 
hesitate  to  do  right  generally  results  in  doing  wrong. 
8.  We  must  decide  between  self-interest  and  duty.  3. 
Our  choice  is  confined  to  receiving  or  rejecting  Christ. 


Notes  on  the  Lesson. 

Time  and  Place. — Between  6  and  8  o’clock  Friday  morning,  April  7,  a.d.  30;  the  judgment 
hall  in  Jerusalem.  13.  Called  together — Outside  the  ball.  14.  Said  unto  them  — This  was 
the  first  of  three  appeals.  15.  No,  nor  yet  Herod — Herod  did  not  find  Him  guilty.  16. 
Chastise  him— Scourge  Him  17.  Of  necessity— According  to  custom.  18.  Away  with 
this  man — A  demand  for  his  execution.  Barabbas — A  ringleader  in  a  local  insurrection.  19. 
Sedition — Rebellion.  20.  Spake  again— Made  a  second  appeal.  21.  Cried — Shouted. 
22.  What  evil  &c. — An  appeal  to  their  sense  of  right.  23.  Instant—  Insistent.  24.  As 
they  required — As  they  demanded.  25.  He  delivered  Je3us — To  be  crucified. 
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EXPLANATION  OP  THE  LESSON. 

BY  BEY.  J.  E.  HIESTER,  D.D. 


In  our  last  lesson  we  had  a  narration  of 
the  events  connected  with  the  trial  of 
Jesus,  His  examination  by  Pilate,  Pilate’s 
effort  to  shift  the  responsibility  of  the  case 
on  Herod  by  sending  Jesus  to  him,  and  the 
return  of  Jesus  from  Herod.  At  this  point 
Pilate  occupied  the  judgment  seat  with  the 
purpose  to  acquit  Jesus,  and  thus  end  the 
trial.  But  after  having  made  some  weak 
efforts  to  release  Him,  he  yielded  to  the 
clamors  of  the  rulers  and  the  people,  and 
delivered  Him  to  be  crucified.  Our  lesson 
for  to-day  gives  us  an  account  of  the  close 
of  Jesus’  trial,  and  His  condemnation. 

13.  When  he  had  called  together  the  chief 
friests  and  the  rulers — A  formal  summons 
to  the  Sanhedrim  to  appear  before  the  gov¬ 
ernor,  to  hear  his  judgment  in  the  matter. 
A  number  of  the  members  of  the  council 
had  gone  with  Jesus  to  Herod  to  secure  an 
opinion  from  him,  which  would  assist  in 
inducing  Pilate  to  yield  to  their  demands. 
And  the  people — This  was  the  first  time 
that  Pilate  formally  called  the  people  into 
consultation.  He  expected  that  they  would 
strengthen  his  hands  against  the  rulers. 
He  based  this  hope  on  the  fact,  that  Jesus 
had  many  friends  among  the  people,  while 
the  rulers,  with  few  exceptions,  were  all  His 
enemies. 

14.  And  said  unto  them  ...  as  one  that 
perverteth  the  people — As  one  that  distracts 
the  people,  by  inciting  them  to  insurrection. 
I ..  .  have  found  no  fault  in  this  man — The 
political  accusations  had  utterly  failed.  He 
neither  stirred  up  sedition,  nor  advised  re¬ 
pudiation  of  taxes,  nor  aspired  to  be  an 
earthly  king. 

15.  No,  nor  yet  Herod — Herod  concurs 
with  me,  sustains  and  confirms  my  view  of 
the  case.  I se?it you  to  him  ;  a?id ,  lo ,  noth¬ 
ing  worthy  of  death  is  done  unto  him — 
Nothing  worthy  of  death  hath  been  done 
by  Him.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
Pilate,  Herod,  Pilate’s  wife,  Judas,  the 
thief  on  the  cross  and  the  Roman  cen¬ 
turion,  all  united  in  testifying  to  the  inno¬ 
cence  of  Jesus.  And  what  is  still  more 
remarkable,  is,  that  there  was  no  one  wil¬ 
ling  to  shoulder  the  awful  responsibility. 
Judas  returned  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  to 
clear  himself  of  the  responsibility.  The 
council  refused  to  receive  the  money,  and 
bought  with  it  a  potter’s  field,  to  free  them¬ 
selves  from  responsibiliiy.  The  Sanhedrim 
came  to  Pilate  and  requested  him  to  put 
Christ  to  death  for  them,  and  thus  shifted 
the  responsibility  unto  him.  Pilate  tried  to 
escape  from  the  responsibility,  by  sending 
Jesus  to  Herod.  Herod  was  unwilling  to 
shoulder  it,  and  hence  sent  Jesus  to  Pilate 


again.  At  last  the  entire  people  assumed 
the  responsibility,  but  there  being  so  many 
of  them,  thev  felt  as  if  not  much  of  it 
would  come  to  rest  upon  each  individual  ; 
and  yet  we  venture  to  say  that,  if  every 
person  in  that  crowd  had  been  asked  to 
shoulder  the  whole  responsibility  alone,  not 
one  would  have  been  willing  to  do  so.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  division  of  responsi¬ 
bility  for  a  crime  among  a  company  of 
men.  The  whole  guilt  rests  on  each  indi¬ 
vidual. 

16.  /  will  therefore  chastise  him — Pilate 
proposed  to  substitute  scourging  for  cruci¬ 
fixion,  with  the  hope  that  the  shedding  of 
blood  would  satisfy  their  blood-thirstiness. 
This  was  a  matter  of  expediency  at  the 
sacrifice  of  principle;  for  he  had  no  right 
to  scourge  a  man  whom  he  knew  to  be 
innocent.  There  was  in  this  proposal  a 
want  of  moral  earnestness.  This  is  his 
first  step  in  the  wrong  direction.  And  re¬ 
lease  him — He  ought  to  have  released  Him 
without  scourging.  His  hesitancy  was, 
right  and  wrong  trembling  in  the  balance. 
To  hesitate  to  do  right  generally  leads  to 
doing  wrong.  The  scourge  was  made  of 
several  thongs  with  a  handle  ;  the  thongs 
were  made  rough  with  iron  to  wound  and 
tear  the  flesh.  The  criminal  to  be  scourged 
was  bound  to  a  low  block,  in  a  stooping 
posture,  and  he  received  the  blows  upon 
his  bare  back,  which  often  caused  death. 

17.  For  of  necessity  he  must  release  one 
utito  them  at  the  feast — Not  law,  but  custom 
made  this  a  necessity.  The  custom  was : 
each  year,  at  the  Passover,  one  prisoner, 
whom  the  people  chose,  was  released. 
Pilate  hoped  that  the  people  would  ask  for 
the  release  of  Christ ;  for  they  were  to 
choose  between  an  innocent  man  and  a 
criminal. 

18.  And  they  cried  out  all  at  once — All 
together.  Saying  away  with  this  man — 

They  called  Jesus  “this  man”  by  way  of 
contempt.  And  release  unto  us  Bar  abb  as — 
Barabbas  means  Son  of  Abba,  or  Son  of  a 
father,  or  Son  of  a  Rabbi.  He  was  the 
ringleader  of  an  insurrection,  a  notorious 
criminal,  a  robber  and  a  murderer.  The 
choice  was  between  this  man  and  Jesus. 
The  difference  was  clearly  defined.  No 
two  men  could  possibly  be  more  different. 

The  difference  between  right  and  wrong 
is  generally  so  great  and  clear,  that  no  man 
can  mistake  the  one  for  the  other.  The 
choice  of  the  people  was  both  a  blind  and 
a  wicked  choice.  Their  vote  was  unani¬ 
mous,  because  they  were  persuaded  and 
controlled  by  the  priests.  The  fact  that 
Jesus  was  found  guilty  of  blasphemy  by  the 
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council,  and  that  He  failed  to  establish  a 
temporal  kingdom  may  have  contributed 
to  this  unanimity. 

9.  The  vote  of  the  people  shows  that 
Barabbas  was  a  popular  man. 

20.  Pilate ,  therefore ,  willing  to  release 
Jesus,  spake  again  to  them — Pilate,  not 
satisfied  with  the  decision  of  the  people, 
made  another  effort  to  release  Jesus.  It 
must  be  said  to  the  credit  of  Pilate,  that  he 
was  the  only  man  that  did  anything  in  this 
direction,  however  much  we  may  blame 
him  for  not  doing  more ;  for  he  certainly 
could  have  done  more  for  Christ. 

21.  But  they  cried ,  saying ,  Crucify  him, 
crucify  him — Crucifixion  was  not  only  the 
most  painful,  but  also  the  most  disgraceful 
death  to  which  any  one  could  be  sen¬ 
tenced.  They  demanded  that  He  be  cruci¬ 
fied  :  1.  Because  this  mode  of  capital  pun¬ 
ishment  would  imply  that  He  was  guilty  of 
some  political  crime  ;  2.  Because  this  mode 
of  punishment  was  also  the  most  ignomin¬ 
ious,  by  which  slaves  and  great  criminals 
only  were  punished. 

22.  And  he  said  unto  them  the  third  time 

— This  was  Pilate’s  last  effort  to  save  Jesus. 
V/hy  what  evil  hath  he  done  ? — There  is  no 
crime  proved  against  Him.  I  have  foujid 
no  cause  of  death  in  him — He  is  innocent. 
I  will  therefore  chastise  him  and  let  him  go 
— The  repetition  of  the  purpose  and  his 


hesitancy  to  carry  it  out,  only  served  to 
make  them  press  their  demand.  Pilate 
was  now  helpless  and  at  their  mercy. 

23.  And  they  were  instant  with  loud 
voices — They  insisted  on  their  demand  with 
great  vehemence.  And  the  voices  ...  of 
the  chief  priests  prevailed — They  gained 
their  point. 

24.  And  Pilate  gave  sentence  that  it 
should  be  as  they  requested — This  was,  that 
He  should  be  crucified.  Poor  Pilate  !  He 
was  not  man  enough  to  resist  such  a  mob  ; 
he  yielded  to  their  clamors.  He  had  an 
opportunity  for  good,  such  as  no  man  ever 
had,  but  he  went  down  into  history  with  in¬ 
famy.  How  did  he  come  to  condemn  the 
Son  of  God,  which  was  the  greatest  crime 
ever  committed:  1.  By  not  being  true  to 
his  convictions;  2.  By  his  past  sins  and 
crimes,  which  he  feared  would  be  reported 
to  Rome  and  he  be  deposed ;  3.  By  his 
fear  of  men.  We  must  admit  that  his  posi¬ 
tion  was  a  very  difficult  one ;  he  was  a 
heathen ;  before  him  was  Christ  to  be 
tried  ;  on  one  side  a  fanatical  mob  going 
mad,  and  on  the  other  an  imperial  master 
destitute  of  both  conscience  and  sympathy  ; 
behind  him  his  past  sins  and  crimes ;  and 
above  him  a  God  whom  he  did  not  know. 
Our  past  sins  are  the  greatest  hindrances 
in  our  way  to  do  right. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  AND  SUGGESTIVE. 

BY  BEY.  D.  W.  EBBERT, 


Verse  13.  And  Pilate.  What  is  a  Pilate  ? 
A  Pilate  is  one  of  those  courtly  gentlemen, 
— polished,  tasteful,  expert, — who  is  not 
warped  or  disturbed  by  convictions  in  over- 
measure  ;  who  looks  upon  all  moral  qual¬ 
ities  as  a  gambler  looks  upon  cards,  and 
plays  according  to  the  exigency  of  the 
game — and  one  just  as  easy  as  another.  A 
Pilate  believes  in  letting  things  have  their 
own  way.  “  Do  not  sacrifice  yourself.  Do 
not  get  in  the  way  of  a  movement.  Do  the 
best  thing.  Live  in  peace  with  your  time. 
Study  the  interest  of  Number  One  all 
through.  And,  whatever  comes,  see  that 
you  come  out  uppermost.  See  that  you 
keep  your  eye  on  the  chances.  If  they  go 
this  way,  you  go  with  them  far  enough  to 
reap  them.  If  they  go  the  other  way,  go 
with  them.  Do  not  be  too  scrupulous.  Be 
just  enough  so  to  gain  your  ends.  Use 
men,  use  events,  use  everything  that  is 
profitable.  Do  not  use  your  conscience  too 
much  !  ”  This  is  the  language  of  the  Pi- 
lates  of  our  day.  Those  men  who  ride 
astride  of  the  times,  of  administrations,  of 
policies  ;  those  men  who  are  polished,  cold, 
calculating,  speculating — these  are  the  Pi- 
lates. — H.  W.  Beecher. 


Verses  13-16.  And  Pilate  .  .  .  said  unto 
them  .  .  .  behold  I .  .  .  have  found  no  fault  in 
this  man  .  .  .  No ,  nor  Herod ;  .  .  .  lo,  nothing 
worthy  of  death  is  done  unto  him.  I  will .  .  . 
chastise  and  release  him.  This  judgment  of 
Pilate,  publicly  announced,  as  to  the  inno- 
cency  of  Jesus,  is  testimony  as  to  the  true 
character  of  Jesus.  But  his  decision  to 
subject  an  innocent  man  to  the  scourge  is 
singularly  cruel.  It  was  a  compromise 
measure,  with  the  hope  that  this  would 
satisfy  their  hatred,  and  also  satisfy  his 
conscience  by  saving  an  innocent  man.  It 
is  the  vice  of  weak  natures  to  seek  refuge 
in  unworthy  compromises.  Many  a  one 
has  resolved  to  do  right,  then  hesitated, 
then  compromised,  then  fell  headlong  into 
iniquity. 

Verse  17.  For  of  necessity  he  must  release 
one  unto  them  at  the  feast.  This  is  never 
mentioned  as  a  Hebrew  custom,  and  no 
doubt  was  introduced  at  Jerusalem  by  the 
Romans.  Such  a  release  was  a  common 
incident  at  the  Greek  feast  at  the  Thesmo- 
phoria,  and  at  the  Latin  Lectisternium,  a 
feast  given  in  honor  of  the  gods. 

Peloubet  says  “  That  it  is  a  custom  in 
Jhe  Massachusetts  State  prisons  to  release 
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one  or  two  prisoners  every  Thanksgiving 
Day.” 

Verse  18.  Away  with  this  man,  and  release 
unto  us  Barabbas .  “  This  was  the  condem¬ 

nation  that  light  was  come  into  the  world, 
and  men  loved  darkness  rather  than  light, 
because  their  deeds  were  evil.”  All  time  is 
a  history  of  this  one  choice  of  Jesus  or 
Satan.  The  choice  is  to  take  Satan,  his 
service,  his  wages,  his  kingdom,  his  final 
and  eternal  doom,  or  to  take  Christ,  His 
service,  His  reward,  His  righteousness,  His 
eternal  glory  with  the  Father.  Now  since 
He  is  “  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with 
power,  according  to  the  Spirit  of  Holiness, 
by  the  resurrection  from  the  dead,”  it  be¬ 
hooves  all  of  us  to  choose  Him  “  by  whom 
we  were  reconciled  unto  God.” 

Verse  20.  Pilate  .  .  .  willing  to  release 
Jesus,  spake  again  to  them.  Many  a  man 
has  lost  his  keen  sense  of  right  and  his 
duty  in  the  light  of  his  conviction  of  right 
by  parleying  with  contrary  and  evil  opin¬ 
ions.  Pilate  as  a  judge,  finding  all  charges 
.against  Christ  not  proven,  should  not  only 
have  been  willing  to  release,  but  actually 
have  released  Jesus  at  once.  But  we  must  not 
forget  Pilate  was  a  Roman  and  a  politician, 
and  a  politician  who  must  under  no  circum¬ 
stances  break  with  the  populace. 

Verse  21.  But  they  cried ,  saying.  Crucify 
him!  crucify  him  !  An  infernal  fury  seem¬ 
ed  to  have  seized  them  when  the  priests 
cried  “  Crucify,  crucify  Him  !  ”  The  sub¬ 
stitution  is  complete.  Release  the  murderer 
and  then  murder  Jesus.  Let  malice  take 
possession  of  the  heart ;  then  will  it  be 
ready  to  do  any  violence  to  satisfy  the 
fiendish  hate. 

Verse  22.  He  said  .  .  .  What  evil  hath  he 
done  ...  no  cause  of  death  in  him.  I  will 
chastise  .  .  .  and  let  him  go.  Dr.  H.  B.  Trist¬ 
ram  in  Sunday  School  Times  writes  :  “  The 
interrogations,  the  constant  interruptions, 
the  discussions  with  the  accusers,  the  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  crowd  in  the  Prsetorium,  all  are 
illustrated  by  the  proceedings  in  Oriental 
judgment-halls  to-day.  I  once  witnessed 
such  a  trial  in  Mesopotamia.  A  Circassian 
colony  in  the  neighborhood  had  an  evil 
repute  as  thieves  and  highwaymen.  Some 
horses  had  been  stolen.  A  Circassian  was 
caught  shortly  afterwards ;  and  though  his 
character  was  the  only  evidence  of  guilt,  he 
was  brought  by  the  angry  crowd  before  the 
kadi.  After  some  minutes  of  shouting  and 
gesticulation,  the  judge  inquired  the  charge, 
which  was  very  vague.  He  declined  to 
condemn  the  man,  on  which  the  turbulent 
mob  began  to  use  threats.  Somewhat  in¬ 
timidated,  the  judge  said  he  would  speak  to 
the  accused  in  private.  The  man  was  led 
around,  and  the  judge  and  defendant  dis¬ 
appeared  behind  a  curtain.  My  guide  ob¬ 


served  that  they  had  withdrawn  to  arrange 
a  bribe.  Soon  they  returned,  and  the  mob 
began  to  cry  out  for  sentence.  It  was  evi¬ 
dent  the  prisoner  did  not  satisfy  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  judge;  for  he  solemnly  de¬ 
clared,  not  that  the  man  was  guilty,  but  that 
the  Circassians  were  thieves,  and  sentenced 
him  to  one  hundred  strokes  with  the  basti¬ 
nado  at  once,  and  to  be  kept  in  prison  till 
the  horses  or  their  value  be  restored.” 

Verses  23-25.  The  voices  of  them  and  of 
the  chief  priests  prevailed  .  .  .  and  Pilate  .  .  . 
delivered  Jesus  to  their  will.  Sometimes 
apparently  the  wicked  have  their  way. 
Good  men  are  in  their  power,  and  the  right 
is  crushed.  Earnest  pleaders  and  workers 
for  reform  amendments  the  success  of 
the  opposition.  Efforts  to  prohibit  an 
evil  are  rendered  non-effective  by  an  “  orig¬ 
inal  package  decision.”  Such  times  call 
for  and  test  one’s  faith.  It  was  easy  to 
profess  discipleship  when  Jesus  entered 
Jerusalem  in  triumph,  and  multitudes  were 
glad  to  proclaim  Him  king.  But  now, 
when  His  enemies’  voices  prevail  (not  their 
charges  or  indictments),  and  He  delivered 
to  their  will,  to  follow  Him  at  all  must  be 
done  by  faith.  The  measure  of  our  real 
interest  in  a  cause  is  determined  by  our  faith 
in  it  when  it  is  under  the  cloud  of  popular 
disapproval.  In  all  this  conflict  with  evil, 
and  amid  the  success  of  the  wicked,  the 
believers  in  the  right  and  the  opposers  of 
iniquity  may  find  help  in  perusing  the 
thirty-seventh  Psalm. 

Lesson  Points. 

V.  13.  Consultation  with  doers  of  wrong 
will  not  result  in  good  for  those  who  do  well. 

V.  14.  Pilate’s  testimony  is  that  Jesus  is 
innocent  of  all  charges  preferred. 

V.  15.  Herod’s  testimony  is  to  the  same 
effect  as  Pilate’s,  being  against  the  false 
charges  preferred. 

V.  16.  Indecision  of  character  will  lead 
to  strange  acts  of  inconsistency. 

V.  18.  To  reject  Christ  for  hatred  of  Him, 
or  in  preference  for  another,  is  strange,  but 
people  will  do  it. 

V.  20.  To  parley  about  our  convictions 
will  finally  unsettle  our  convictions. 

Vs.  22-25.  Seneca  said,  “  He  who  fails  to 
prevent  a  sin,  having  the  power  to  do  it, 
sanctions  its  commission.”  See  how  great 
opportunities  are  thrown  away.  The  Jews 
rejected  their  King,  and  have  been  trodden 
under  foot  by  the  Gentiles  ever  since. 


Jesus  Condemned. 

I.  The  Charges  Declared  not  Sus¬ 
tained,  vs.  13-15;  II.  The  Judge’s  Pur¬ 
pose,  vs.  16,22;  III.  The  Fearful  Choice, 
vs.  18,  25  ;  IV.  Hatred’s  Demands,  vs. 
18,  21,  23;  V.  The  Sentence,  vs.  24,  25. 
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Lesson  VIII.  Sunday  before  Advent. 


JESUS  CRUCIFIED— Luke  23,  33-47. 


33  And  when  they  were  come  to  the  place,  which  is 
called  Calvary,  there  they  crucified  him  and  the  male- 
facinTs.oneon  the  right  hand,  and  the  otiu  r  on  the  left. 

34  Then  said  Jesus,  Father,  forgive  them  ;  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do.  And  they  parted  his  raiment, 
and  cast  lots. 

35  And  the  people  stood  beholding.  And  the  rulers 
al.-o  with  them  derided  him,  saying.  He  saved  others; 
let  him  save  himself,  if  he  be  Christ,  the  chosen  of 
God. 

36  And  the  soldiers  also  mocked  him,  coming  to  him, 
and  offering  him  vinegar, 

37  And  saying,  If  thou  be  the  King  of  the  Jews,  save 
thyself. 

38  And  a  superscription  also  was  written  over  him 
in  letters  of  Greek,  and  Latin,  and  Hebrew,  THIS  IS 
THE  KING  OF  THE  JEWS. 

3s  And  one  of  the  malefactors  which  were  hanged 
railed  on  him,  saying,  If  thou  be  Christ,  save  thyself 
and  us. 

GOLDEN  TEXT. 

The  Lord  hath  laid  on  him  the 
iniquity  of  us  all. — Isa.  53  :  6. 


40  But  the  others  answering  rebuked  him,  saying, 
Dost  not  thou  fear  God,  seeing  thou  art  in  the  same 
condemnation  ? 

41  And  we  indeed  justly  ;  for  we  receive  the  due 
reward  of  our  deeds ;  but  this  man  hath  done  nothing 
amiss. 

42  And  he  said  unto  Jesus,  Lord,  remember  me  when 
thou  comest  into  thy  kingdom. 

43  And  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Verily  I  pay  unto  thee, 
To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  paradi*e. 

44  And  it  was  about  the  sixth  hour,  and  there  was  a 
darkness  over  all  the  earth  until  the  ninth  hour. 

45  And  the  sun  was  darkened,  and  the  vail  of  the 
temple  was  rent  in  the  midst. 

46  And  when  Jesus  had  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  he 
said,  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit 
and  having  said  thus,  he  gave  up  the  ghost. 

47  Now  when  the  centurion  saw  what  was  done,  he 
glorified  God,  saying,  Certainly  this  was  a  righteous 
man. 

DAILY  READINGS. 

M.  Luke  23:  33-47  T.  Matt.  27  :  33-50.  W.  Mark 
15  :  22-37.  Th.  John  19  :  18-30.  F.  Ps.  22  :  1-16.  8 
Gal  3 :  1-14.  Su.  Gal.  6 :  1-18. 


Catechism. 

Question  34.  "Wherefore  callest  thou  Him  our  Lord  ? 

Answer — Because  He  has  redeemed  us,  both  soul  and  body,  from  all  our  sins,  not  with  gold  or 
silver,  but  with  His  precious  blood,  and  hath  delivered  us  from  all  the  power  of  the  devil,  and 
thus  hath  made  us  His  own  property. 


Questions  on  the  Lesson. 

BY  REV.  J.  E.  HIESTER,  D.D. 


What  is  the  topic  of  the  lesson  ?  Repeat  the  Golden 
Text.  Recite  the  Catechism.  Where  was  Jesus  cru¬ 
cified?  What  occurred  on  the  way?  33.  Where  was 
Calvary?  What  does  the  word  mean?  Why  was  it 
so  called?  What  was  the  usual  method  of  crucifying? 
What  kind  of  sufferings  did  crucifixion  cause?  How 
long  did  they  last?  Who  were  crucified  with  Jesus? 
Why  was  He  crucified  between  the  malefactors  ?  34. 
Of  what  is  the  word  “Father”  expressive  here? 
What  prayer  did  Jesus  now  offer?  What  different 
kinds  of  ignorance  are  there?  Of  what  kind  were 
Christ’s  enemies  guilty?  Which  ts  the  worst  kind? 
Is  ignorance  an  excuse  for  sin  ?  What  was  done  with 
Christ’s  garments  ?  Was  this  right  ?  Why  not?  35. 
What  did  the  people  do?  What  the  rulers  ?  How  did 
tney  deride  Him?  Had  He  the  power  to  save  Himbelf? 
Why  then  did  He  not  do  it  ?  36.  What  was  the  vine¬ 
gar  offered  to  Him?  37.  How  did  the  Boldiers  mock 


Jesus?  38.  Why  was  a  superscription  nailpd  above 
the  bead  of  the  victim  !  Wny  was  it  written  in  three 
languages?  39.  What  did  one  of  the  robbers  say? 
40.  What  reply  did  the  other  make?  41.  How  did 
he  regard  the  punishment?  How  Jesus?  44.  What 
prayer  did  he  offer?  What  did  this  show  as  to  his 
faith?  43.  What  does  Paradise  mean  here?  44. 
What  took  place  at  noon  ?  How  long  did  it  last  ?  How 
far  did  it  extend  ?  What  was  its  meaning  ?  45.  What 
took  place  at  three  o’clock?  What  was  this  vail? 
Whatdid  the  rending  of  it  signify?  46.  Whatdid 
the  cry  with  a  loud  voice  prove  ?  What  testimony  did 
the  centurion  bear?  Practical  Suggestion*. — 1. 
An  innumerable  host  of  believers  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  scoffers  around  the  cross.  3.  The  only 
way  of  salvation  is  by  the  cross.  3.  There  are  possi¬ 
bilities  of  good  even  in  bad  men. 


Notes  on  the  Lesson. 

Time  and  Place. — From  9  a.m,  to  3  p.m.,  Friday  April  7,  a.d.  30.  Calvary.  33.  Calvary 
— The  Latin  for  the  Hebrew  Golgotha,  place  of  skulls.  Crucified  him — Nailed  Him  to  the 
cross.  Malefactors — Criminals.  34.  Parted  his  raiment — Divided.  35.  Derided  him 
— Laughed  in  scorn.  36.  Mocked  him — Made  sport  of  Him.  Vinegar — Sour  wine.  41. 
Nothing  amiss — Nothing  wrong.  43.  Paradise — The  abode  of  good  spirits.  44.  The  sixth 
hour — Noon.  All  the  earth — Land  of  Judea.  Ninth  hour — Three  o’clock.  45.  Vail — 
Between  the  Holy  place  and  the  Holy  of  holies.  46.  Ghost — Spirit.  47.  Centurion— Captain. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  LESSON. 


BY  BEY.  J.  E. 

After  Jesus  had  been  sentenced  to  be 
crucified,  He  was  delivered  up  into  the 
hands  of  the  soldiers.  Then  followed  the 
remorse  of  Judas,  the  mocking  by  the 
soldiers  in  Pilate’s  palace,  and  the  proces¬ 
sion  to  Calvary.  On  the  way  thither  Jesus 
broke  down  under  the  burden  of  the  cross, 
and  the  soldiers  compelled  Simon  of  Cy- 
rene  to  help  Him  to  bear  it.  To  some 
weeping  women  following  Him  He  spoke 
words  of  admonition.  A  great  company  of 
people  followed  Him  to  witness  His  cruci¬ 
fixion,  of  which  we  have  an  account  in  our 
lesson  for  to-day.  The  events  which  oc¬ 
curred  on  Calvary  that  day  are  of  inde¬ 
scribable  solemnity  and  importance. 

33.  And  when  they  were  come  to  the  place , 
which  is  called  Calvary — Skull ;  so  called 
because  it  is  a  small  knoll,  the  form  of 
which  resembled  a  skull.  The  exact  local¬ 
ity  is  unknown.  All  that  we  know  about 
it  is  that  it  was  outside  the  gate,  near  the 
city,  and  close  to  a  public  road.  There  they 
crucified  him — The  victim  was  usually  laid 
upon  the  cross,  his  arms  stretched  along 
the  cross-beam,  and  great  iron  nails  were 
driven  through  his  hands  and  feet.  The 
body  was  terribly  wrenched  when  the  cross 
was  raised  and  dropped  into  its  place.  In¬ 
flammation  of  the  wounds  set  in  speedily, 
which  was  accompanied  by  an  intolerable 
thirst  and  intense  pain,  cramps  and  dizzi¬ 
ness.  Death  came  on  gradually.  The  suf¬ 
ferings  lasted  from  a  few  hours  to  three  or 
four  days.  And  the  malefactors — The  rob¬ 
bers.  One  on  the  right ,  the  other  on  the  left 
— To  number  Him  with  the  criminals,  and 
thus  heap  reproach  upon  Him.  His  posi¬ 
tion  between  the  two  was  to  stigmatize  Him 
as  the  worst  of  the  three. 

34.  Then  said  Jesus,  Father,  forgive  them — 
The  word  Father  is  expressive  of  Christ’s 
confidence  in  God.  The  prayer  for  forgive¬ 
ness  was  for  His  enemies — for  His  mur¬ 
derers.  For  they  know  not  what  they  do — 
There  are  various  kinds  of  ignorance — a 
total  ignorance,  a  partial  ignorance,  a  wilful 
ignorance,  and  an  ignorance  which  does 
not  even  know  that  it  is  ignorant.  Now 
which  is  meant  here  ?  It  is  evident  that  the 
enemies  of  Jesus  cannot  have  been  totally 
ignorant.  There  is  an  ignorance  which 
does  not  realize  what  it  is  doing.  The  Jews 
did  not  realize  that  they  were  murdering 
their  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God.  They  were 
blinded  by  their  self-interest  and  their  pre¬ 
judices.  They  might  have  known  it.  Were 
they  then  excusable  ?  No  ;  for  if  they  were 
there  would  be  no  meaning  in  Christ’s 
prayer.  It  is  a  sin  not  to  know  wrhat  we 
should  and  could  know.  Ignorance  does 
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not  excuse  sin,  but  it  diminishes  the  guilt  in 
some  measure.  And  they  parted  his  raiment 
— The  soldiers  divided  His  garments  among 
themselves.  Before  crucifixion  the  gar¬ 
ments  were  entirely  removed,  and  it  was 
the  custom  among  Roman  soldiers  to  claim 
them  as  their  perquisites.  And  cast  lots — 
They  decided  by  lot  which  of  the  four  por¬ 
tions  each  should  have,  and  also  to  whom 
the  tunic  should  belong.  While  the  most 
solemn  of  all  events  was  transpiring  on  the 
cross,  these  rude  soldiers  were  sitting  at  the 
foot  of  it  engaged  in  gambling.  This  wras 
a  desecration  of  the  lot,  which  is  a  solemn 
appeal  to  God  for  a  decision. 

35.  And  the  people  stood  beholding — Gaz¬ 
ing  at  the  scene  as  at  a  solemn  spectacle. 
And  the  rulers  also  with  them  derided  him — 
Sneered  at  Him.  Saying,  He  saved  others ; 
let  him  save  himself — He  pretended  to  have 
power  to  work  miracles,  now  let  Him  prove 
it,  that  He  has  such  power,  by  coming  down 
from  the  cross.  If  he  be  Christ,  the  chosen  of 
God — If  He  be  what  He  claims  to  be. 
Their  inference  was  that  He  was  a  helpless 
Christ,  since  He  was  unable  to  save  Him¬ 
self,  that  His  claims  were  all  false,  and  that 
God  cared  nothing  for  Him.  But  their  in¬ 
ference  was  false,  and  the  truth  was  quite 
the  reverse  of  what  they  supposed  it  to  be. 
He  did  not  save  Himself,  not  because  He 
could  not,  but  because  He  would  not — be¬ 
cause  He  wanted  to  save  others,  which  He 
could  not  have  done  if  He  had  saved  Him¬ 
self. 

36.  And  the  soldiers  also  mocked  him  .  .  . 
offering  him  vinegar — Sour  wine,  which  was 
the  common  cheap  drink  of  the  people. 
They  caught  the  spirit  of  mockery  from  the 
rulers. 

37.  If  thou  be  the  king  of  the  Jews,  save 
thyself — The  difference  between  the  scoffing 
of  the  soldiers  and  that  of  the  rulers  was 
this  :  the  Jews  scoffed  at  the  claims  of  Jesus 
to  be  the  Messiah,  and  the  soldiers  at  His 
claims  to  be  a  king. 

38.  And  a  superscription  also  was  written 
over  him — This  was  written  upon  a  white 
tablet,  and  nailed  upon  the  cross  above  His 
head,  to  declare  the  crime  for  which  He 
was  crucified.  In  letters  of  Greek ,  and  Latin , 
and  Hebrew — The  three  languages  then  in 
common  use,  so  that  all  could  read  it. 

39.  And  one  of  the  malefactors — Robbers. 
Railed  on  him,  etc. — Spoke  abusively  in  tho 
same  strain  as  the  rulers  and  the  soldiers. 
He  meant  to  say  by  his  raillery,  Canst  thou 
be  the  Christ,  if  thou  sufferest  thine  ene¬ 
mies  to  treat  thee  so;  but  I  believe  that  thou 
canst  save  neither  thyself  nor  us. 

40.  Dost  not  thou  fear  God t — Intended  as 
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a  rebuke.  The  “thou  ”  is  emphatic,  mean¬ 
ing,  thou  so  near  death.  The  rebuke  seems 
to  imply  that  his  fellow-sufferer  had  no 
fear  of  God.  Seeing  thou  art  in  the  same 
condemnation  —  Suffering  under  the  same 
sentence. 

41.  And  we  indeed  justly,  etc — We  receive 
the  punishment  due  our  crimes.  But  this 
man  hath  done  nothing  amiss — The  meaning 
is,  nothing  wrong ;  he  is  a  good  man. 

42.  And  he  said  unto  Jesus,  Lord — The 
word  Lord  as  used  by  him  implies  faith. 
Remember  me,  when  thou  comest  into  thy 
kingdom — This  brief  prayer  is  full  of  the 
strongest  faith.  He  believed  that  the  cruci¬ 
fied  One  at  his  side  was  a  king,  and  that 
He  had  a  kingdom  in  the  other  world;  that 
it  would  profit  him  to  be  remembered  by 
Him,  although  present  appearances  were 
all  against  such  a  faith ;  for  Christ  was 
helpless  in  the  power  of  His  enemies.  His 
disciples  were  scattered,  and  unbelief  was 
all  abroad.  This  was  wonderful  faith, 
under  very  unfavorable  circumstances. 

43.  Yei'ily,  Isay  unto  thee ,  To-day  shalt  thou 
be  with  me  in  Paradise — This  word  signifies 
garden  of  pleasure.  It  denotes  the  abode 
of  the  blessed  dead,  where  they  await  the 
resurrection.  No  matter  where  and  what 


it  is,  it  is  to  be  with  Christ.  This  is  the  first 
fruit  of  the  cross ;  one  soul  saved  before 
the  work  of  redemption  was  quite  finished. 
He  obtained  more  than  he  asked  for. 

44.  Audit  was  about  the  sixth  hour — About 
noon.  And  there  7vas  a  darkness  over  all  the 
earth — Over  all  the  land.  This  was  nature 
in  sympathy  with  the  important  events  in 
the  moral  world,  and  was  expressive  of  the 
mental  gloom  of  the  Saviour.  It  was  de¬ 
signed  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  people. 
Until  the  ninth  hour — Three  o’clock.  • 

45.  And  the  sun  was  darkened — By  a 
supernatural  power.  And  the,  vail  of  the 
temple  was  rent  in  the  midst — The  great  vail 
which  separated  the  Holy  Place  from  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  which  was  60  feet  long,  30 
feet  wide,  and  4  inches  thick.  It  required 
300  priests  to  move  it.  It  signified  that  the 
way  to  heaven  was  now  open  to  all.  There 
is  now  no  obstacle  between  us  and  God. 

46.  Cried  with  a  loud  voice — Showing  that 
His  physical  life  was  not  yet  exhausted. 
Father,  etc. — Expressive  of  the  recovery  of 
His  mental  calmness.  He  gave  up  the  ghost 
— Died  before  sufferings  killed  Him. 

47.  The  centurion — Who  had  charge  of 
the  crucifixion.  This  was  a  righteous  man — 
No  criminal. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  AND  SUGGESTIVE. 

BY  REV.  D.  W.  EBBERT. 


Verse  33.  The  place ,  which  is  called  Cal¬ 
vary,  there  they  crucified  him.  Baxendale 
beautifully  wrote:  “Strangely  enough  it 
was  the  Victim  Himself  who  invests  all 
else  with  worth,  and  makes  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  such  a  deed  alone  profitable  to  us. 
When  Socrates  entered  into  prison,  they 
said  of  it  that  it  was  a  prison  no  longer ; 
the  dishonor  and  the  infamy  had  passed 
away  in  the  presence  of  such  resplendent 
worth.  So,  but  more  memorably  is  it  at 
the  cross.  The  place  is  nothing — the  ac¬ 
tors  sink  into  insignificance — and  the  act  is 
of  moment  as  it  stands  associated  with 
Him.  There  is  a  law  of  compensation  in 
all  things.  Bend  the  bough  of  the  giant 
oak  for  a  moment,  and  it  springs  back  with 
a  momentum  proportionate  to  its  strength. 
And  so  it  is  with  the  Divine  One  who  has 
bent  before  the  strong  blast  of  the  adver¬ 
sary,  for  of  Him  it  is  written  :  *  I,  if  I  be 
lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men  unto  Me.’  ” 

Him  and  the  malefactors,  one  on  the  right 
hand  and  the  other  on  the  left.  These  then 
are  the  two  stories  of  the  thieves,  and  of 
Jesus.  See  how  far  apart  they  begin.  One 
in  the  innocence  of  perfect  holiness ;  the 
other  in  the  blackest  wickedness.  And 
then  see  how  they  meet  at  last.  As  when 
a  black  and  turbid  stream  goes  hurrying 
towards  a  cavern’s  gloom,  with  which  it  is 


destined  to  plunge  itself  out  of  sight,  and 
just  before  it  reaches  its  dark  doom,  a 
pure,  fresh  river  that  was  born  among  the 
snows  in  the  sunlight  on  the  mountain  top, 
and  has  sung  its  way  down  through  flowers, 
drops  its  quiet,  transparent  waters  down 
into  the  tumultuous  current,  and  shares  its 
plunge;  so  the  pure  holiness  of  Christ  fell 
into  the  stream  of  human  wickedness,  and 
shared  its  fate  — Dr.  Phillips  Brooks. 

Verse  34.  Father,  forgive  them, ,  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do.  It  was  Jesus  who 
declared:  “  If  I  had  not  done  among  them 
the  works  which  none  other  man  did,  they 
had  not  had  sin;  but  now  they  have  both 
seen  and  hated  both  Me  and  My  Father.” 
Yet  the  Friend  of  sinners  could  pray  for 
their  forgiveness.  Ordinarily  such  acute 
suffering  as  Jesus  endured  rendered  the 
sufferer  indifferent  to  everything.  This  in¬ 
terceding  prayer  arose  from  a  heart  occu¬ 
pied  with  the  welfare  of  others.  Out  of  the 
depths  of  infinite  love  comes  this  wonder¬ 
ful  petition  for  mercy  and  forgiveness. 

Ignorant  were  many  and  perhaps  all 
were  of  the  true  character  of  Him  whom 
they  crucified.  The  Word  teaches  this  in 
Acts  3:  17,  though  the  prophets  had  de¬ 
clared  “  Christ  should  suffer.’’  Whoever 
rejects  Jesus  Christ  knows  in  part  what  he 
is  doing,  but  he  does  not  fully  know  the 
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consequences  of  his  sin.  But  so  efficacious 
is  the  prayer  of  Christ  that  the  worst  can 
come  to  God  by  Him.  But  ignorance 
is  no  excuse,  for  the  ignorant  must  be  for¬ 
given.  In  1831,  when  Hungary  was 
scourged  with  the  cholera,  the  peasants  of 
the  north  believed  the  nobles  had  poisoned 
them.  They  revolted  and  perpetrated 
dreadful  atrocities.  One  gentleman,  who 
before  that  was  respected  by  the  peasants, 
they  took  and  tortured  by  applying  heated 
plowshares  to  his  feet.  Finding  all  efforts 
to  explain  useless,  he  fell  to  the  ground  and 
uttered  this  prayer  of  Christ.  It  is  stated 
that  at  once  the  peasants  were  calmed,  and 
reflecting  upon  the  greatness  of  the  crime, 
fled  in  terror  and  confusion. 

Verse  35.  And  cast  lots.  Even  the  wick¬ 
ed  hope  to  reap  benefits  from  the  suffer¬ 
ing  Christ.  The  believer  is  only  satisfied 
when  he  has  the  mind  and  spirit  of  Christ. 

The  people  stood  beholding.  And  the  rulers 
also  .  .  .  derided  him.  It  is  possible  to  look 
at  Christ  and  see  nothing.  It  is  only  when 
God  draws  us  by  His  Spirit,  removing  the 
blindness,  that  we  can  see  in  Jesus,  God 
manifest  in  the  flesh,  dying  on  the  Cross 
for  us. 

He  saved  others  ;  let  him  save  himself.  Sel¬ 
fishness  will  have  a  care  for  the  welfare  of 
the  individual.  The  enemies  of  Christ 
confess  to  His  ability  to  save.  But  Jesus 
proved  Himself  the  Son  of  God  by  dying, 
in  which  act  He  lay  down  His  life,  and 
took  it  up  again  when  He  rose  from  the 
dead.  A  miner,  one  of  a  rescuing  party 
in  a  mine,  was  told  to  rest.  He  replied: 
“How  can  I;  there  are  some  of  my  own 
down  there.”  For  some  reason  Christ 
would  make  the  full  sacrifice,  and  the 
reason  must  be  because  of  His  own,  whom 
He  would  rescue. 

Verse  39.  And  one  of  the  malefactors  .  .  . 
railed  on  him. 

“  I  sin,  and  heaven  and  earth  go  ’round, 

As  if  no  dreadful  deed  were  done. 

As  if  Christ’s  blood  had  never  flowed. 

To  hinder  sin  or  to  atone.” 

Verses  40-42.  The  other  .  .  .  said  unto 
Jesus,  Lord ,  remember  me  when  thou  comest 
into  thy  kingdom.  When  a  sinner  repents, 
he  does  more  than  regret  the  past,  dread 
the  future  and  seek  for  mercy.  He  hates 
his  sin  and  also  laments  it.  The  repent¬ 
ance  of  the  malefactor  showed  itself  in 
confession  of  his  sin,  and  then  in  confessing 
Christ  openly.  Such  a  faithful  confession 
of  Christ  will  invariably  follow  repentance. 
Jesus  was  called  Lord,  and  hence  recog¬ 
nized  as  King.  Though  Jesus  has  none  of 
the  worldly  marks  of  royalty  about  Him, 
yet  the  faith  of  the  sinner  can  see  in  Christ 
one  who  can  confer  the  richest  spiritual 
gifts.  After  all  then,  the  best  privilege 


consists  in  being  remembered  by  the  King 
in  His  kingdom. 

Verse  43.  To-day  thou  shall  be  with  me 
in  paradise.  A  mother  tried  to  comfort  her 
dying  child  by  describing  what  paradise 
would  be  like.  “  There  you  will  have  no 
pains,  no  sickness — you  will  be  always 
happy,  and  be  with  your  brothers  and  sisters 
who  are  there.”  “Yes,”  said  the  child, 
“  But  the  best  joy  will  be  that  Christ  is 
there.” 

Verse  46.  Father ,  into  thy  hands  I  com¬ 
mend  my  spirit.  These  words  have  fre¬ 
quently  been  the  last  utterance  of  many 
believers.  But  many  would  give  their 
souls  to  God-  who  cannot,  because  they 
have  already  given  their  souls  to  another 
object,  having  really  sold  themselves  “to 
work  evil.”  If  people  give  themselves  to 
work  evil  all  their  lifetime,  how  can  they 
commend  themselves  to  God  whom  they 
would  not  serve  or  own  as  Father.  There 
are  too  many  like  Balaam,  who  only  desire 
their  last  end  to  be  that  of  the  righteous. 


Lesson  Points. 

V.  33.  He  who  suffers  for  the  ungodly  is 
made  to  die  among  the  ungodly. 

V.  34.  The  greatest  sinners  may,  through 
Ghrist,  hope  for  mercy. 

Vs.  35-39.  Jesus  Christ  will  reveal  His 
power  by  rising  from  the  grave,  not  by 
coming  down  from  the  cross.  Some  rail  at 
Christ,  and  yet  want  Him  to  save  them  at 
last. 

Vs.  40-41.  True  penitents  acknowledge 
the  justice  of  God  in  punishing  sin. 

Vs.  42-43.  What  an  extraordinary  request 
of  Jesus!  What  an  extraordinary  grant 
made  by  Jesus  !  To  be  with  Christ  is  the 
happiness  of  heaven. 

V.  45.  What  need  of  the  veil  since  a  bet¬ 
ter  way  of  mercy  for  mankind  has  been 
provided. 

V.  46.  With  what  assurance  Christ  yields 
up  His  life,  and  gives  up  His  spirit.  What 
sure  hope  the  cross  reveals. 

Henceforth  all  mankind  will  testify  that 
the  Crucified  One  was  not  a  malefactor  but 
a  benefactor. 


Jesus  Crucified. 

I.  Reveals  the  Depths  of  Human 
Depravity,  vs.  33,  37,  39;  II.  Manifests 
His  all-powerful  Love  and  Interces¬ 
sion,  vs.  34,43;  III.  Shows  His  Ability 
to  save  the  Sinful,  vs.  40,  43 ;  IV.  Is  the 
only  Mediator  and  Reconciler,  v.  45, 
Col.  1 :  20-22 ;  V.  The  Effects,  v.  47, 
Eph.  2:  14-16. 
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Lesson  IX.  First  Sunday  in  Advent.  November  30,  1890. 

# 


JESUS  RISEN.- 

1  Now  upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  very  early  in 
the  morning,  they  came  unto  the  sepulchre,  bringing 
the  spices  which  they  had  prepared,  and  certain  others 
with  them. 

2  And  they  found  the  stone  rolled  away  from  the 
sepu'cnre. 

3  And  they  entered  in,  and  found  not  the  body  of 
the  Lord  Jesus. 

4  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  they  were  much  perplexed 
thereabout,  behold,  two  men  stood  by  them  in  shin¬ 
ing  garments  : 

5  And  as  they  were  afraid,  and  bowed  down  their 
faces  to  the  earth,  they  said  unto  them,  Why  seek  ye 
the  living  among  the  dead? 

6  He  is  not  here,  but  is  risen:  remember  how  he 
spake  unto  you  wnen  he  was  yet  in  Galilee, 

GOLDEN  TEXT. 

Now  is  Christ  risen  from  the  dead, 
and  become  the  first-fruits  of  them 
that  slept.— 1  Cor.  15:  20. 


-Luke  24 :  1-12. 

7  Saying,  The  Son  of  man  must  be  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  sinful  men,  and  be  crucified,  and  the 
third  day  rise  again 

8  And  they  remembered  his  words, 

9  And  returned  from  the  sepulchre,  and  told  all 
these  things  unto  the  eleven,  and  to  all  the  rest- 

10  It.  was  Mary  Magdalene,  and  Joanna,  and  Miry, 
the  mother  of  James,  and  other  women  that  wefe  with 
them,  which  told  these  things  unto  the  apostles. 

11  And  their  words  seemed  to  them  as  idle  tales, 
and  they  believed  them  not. 

12  Then  arose  Peter,  and  ran  unto  the  sepulchre: 
and  stooping  down  he  beheld  the  linen  clothes  laid 
by  themselves  sort  departed,  wondering  in  himself  at 
that  which  was  come  to  pass. 

DAILY  READINGS. 

M.  Luke  24:  1-12.  T.  Matt.  28:  1-15.  W.  Mark 
16:1-11.  Th.  John  20:  1-18.  F.  1  Cor.  15 :  1-11. 
S.  1  Cor.  15:  35-58.  8u.  Col.  3:  1-17. 


Catechism. 

Question  35.  What  is  the  meaning  of  these  words,  “  He  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
born  of  the  Virgin  Mary  ?  ” 

Answer.  That  God’s  eternal  Son,  who  is,  and  continueth  true  and  eternal  God,  took  upon  Him 
the  very  nature  of  man,  of  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  that  He  might  also  be  the  true  seed  of  David,  like  unto  His  brethren  in  all  things,  sin 
excepted. 

Questions  on  the  Lesson. 


BY  REV.  J.  E. 

What  is  the  topic  of  the  lesson  ?  Repeat  the  Golden 
Text.  Recite  the  Catechism.  When  and  where  was 
Jesus  crucified?  When  did  He  die?  Who  buried 
Him  ?  What  did  the  rulers  attempt  to  prevent?  Were 
they  successful?  1.  On  what  day  of  the  week  did 
Christ  die?  What  is  this  day  now  called?  Who 
visited  the  sepulchre?  How  early?  To  whom  did  it 
belong?  Why  did  they  come?  What  spices  were  used 
for  this  purpose?  2.  What  did  the  women  find  on 
their  arrival  ?  Who  had  rolled  the  stone  away  ?  What 
was  the  sepulchre  ?  What  lessons  does  the  removal 
of  the  stone  suggest  ?  3.  What  did  the  women  find 
when  they  entered  the  sepulchre  ?  What  had  become 
of  Christ’s  body?  Was  there  then  any  positive  proof 
of  His  resurrection?  4r.  How  did  the  absence  of  His 
body  affect  them?  What  strange  visitors  did  they 
meet  th  re?  In  what  form  did  the  angels  appear? 
How  then  could  the  women  know  that  they  were  an- 


HIESTER,  D.D. 

gels?  What  is  meant  by  shining  garments?  9.  How 
were  the  women  affected  at  the  sight?  What  feelings 
did  they  manifest?  In  what  way?  Wba;  question 
did  the  angels  ask?  What  was  implied?  0.  What 
positive  statement  did  the  angels  now  make?  By 
what  other  statements  did  the  angels  try  to  remove 
ali  doubt?  Why  were  Christ’s  death  and  resurrection 
necessary?  8.  What  had  become  of  Christ’s  words  ? 
9.  To  whom  did  the  women  report?  What?  10.  What 
were  the  names  of  the  women?  11.  How  was  their 
report  received?  Why  did  the  disciples  not  believe 
them?  12.  What  did  Peter  find ? 

Practical  Suggestions. — 1.  The  risen  Christ  is 
the  centre  around  which  the  world  is  to  gather.  2. 
The  empty  tomb  proclaims  the  greatest  of  al  I  victories 
3.  Tne  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  the  pledge  of  our 
blessed  resurrection. 


Notes  on  the  Lesson. 

Time  and  Place. — Early  Sunday  morning,  April  9,  a.d.  30;  at  the  tomb  in  the  garden  near 
Calvary.  1.  First  day  of  the  week — Our  Sunday.  Very  early — At  early  dawn.  Sepul¬ 
chre — Tomb  in  the  rock.  Spices — Powdered  aromatic  substances.  2.  Stone  rolled  away 
— By  an  angel.  4.  Much  perplexed— Utterly  confused.  Two  men — Angels  in  human 
form  Shining  garments— Clothes  with  lightning  flashes.  6.  Bowed  down  their  faces — 
The  outward  manifestation  of  the  inward  fear.  7  Sinful  men — The  rulers.  10.  Other 
women — Followers  and  friends  of  Jesus.  11.  Idle  tales — Nonsensical  talk.  12.  Then 
arose  Peter — John  was  with  him.  Linen  clothes — Swathing  bands.  Wondering — Stunned. 
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EXPLANATION  OP  THE  LESSON. 

BY  BEY.  J.  E.  HIESTER,  D.D. 


On  Friday,  now  called  Good  Friday,  Christ 
was  crucified,  and  died  about  three  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon.  He  was  buried  without 
delay  by  two  of  His  secret  friends  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  and  Nicodemus,  because  the 
Sabbath  was  near  at  hand.  The  hopes  of 
His  disciples  were  buried  with  Him.  Gloom 
hung  over  the  household  of  faith.  Fear 
and  anxiety  filled  the  minds  of  the  rulers, 
for  they  remembered  Christ’s  repeated , 
declarations  that  He  would  rise  from  the 
dead.  Hence  they  sealed  the  tomb  and 
stationed  a  guard  of  soldiers  there.  What 
rulers,  and  all  the  world  could  not  prevent 
actually  came  to  pass.  Jesus  rose  triumph¬ 
antly  from  the  dead  at  the  time  foretold  by 
Flim. 

1.  Now  upon  the  first  day  of  the  week . — 
Our  Sunday,  now  called  Easter  Sunday,  the 
day  after  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  Very  early  in 
the  morning. — At  the  dawn  of  the  day. 
They  came  unto  the  sepulchre. — The  women 
mentioned  at  the  close  of  the  preceding 
chapter,  who  had  been  present  at  His  burial, 
Mary  Magdalene,  Mary,  and  Salome  and 
Joanna.  Bringing  spices  which  they  had 
prepared. — Myrrh,  aloes  and  other  aromatic 
substances,  which  were  used  for  embalming 
the  dead.  They  had  prepared  these  spices 
on  Friday  evening  after  Christ’s  burial,  but 
waited  until  the  Sabbath  was  past,  because 
they  would  not  violate  its  sanctity.  They 
came  to  complete  what  was  done  imperfectly 
and  in  haste  on  the  previous  Friday.  There 
had  been  but  a  short  interval  between  the 
time  when  Joseph  obtained  permission  from 
Pilate  to  bury  the  body  of  Jesus  and  sunset 
when  the  Jewish  Sabbath  began.  Whatever 
was  done  then,  had  to  be  done  in  haste. 
The  object  of  the  embalming  was  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  body  from  decomposition.  This 
shows  that  they  did  not  believe  in  His  im¬ 
mediate  resurrection. 

2.  And  they  found  the  stone  rolled  away. — 
It  was  rolled  away  by  an  angel.  The  tomb 
was  cut  in  the  side  of  a  rock,  like  a  cave, 
the  entrance  of  which  was  shut  with  a  large 
stone,  to  move  which  required  two  or  three 
men.  The  removal  of  the  stone  suggests 
several  practical  lessons  ;  i.  That  an  unseen 
hand  goes  before  us  to  prepare  the  way  for 
us  ;  2.  That  the  difficulties  are  removed  at 
the  right  time;  3.  That  obstacles  in  our 
way  are  there  for  the  purpose  of  trying 
our  faith.  In  the  present  instance  a  power 
stronger  than  the  guard  and  death  was  at 
work. 

3.  And  they  entered  in. — All  except  Mary 
Magdalene,  who  hastened  away  to  inform 
Peter  and  John  that  the  tomb  was  open. 
And  found  not  the  body  of  Jesus. — The  tomb 


was  empty.  What  had  become  of  the 
buried  body?  Where  was  it?  The  Jews 
had  it  not.  Only  too  gladly  would  they  have 
produced  it,  if  they  had  it,  to  disprove  the 
resurrection  of  Christ.  The  disciples  had 
it  not ;  for  they  were  far  too  timid  to  steal  it, 
while  the  power  of  Rome  stood  guard  at  the 
door  of  the  sepulchre.  He  must  have  risen. 
But  of  this  there  is  no  evidence  as  yet,  ex¬ 
cept  the  empty  tomb,  and  this  in  itself  was 
insufficient.  And  hence  we  find  that  the 
fact  produced  no  joy,  but  only  wonder  and 
distress. 

4.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  they  were  much 
perplexed  thereabout. — About  the  open  and 
empty  tomb  and  the  absence  of  Christ’s 
body.  They  did  not  know  what  to  make  of 
it,  or  what  to  do.  Behold ,  two  men  stood  by 
them. — Angels  in  human  form.  In  shining 
garments. — Garments  flashing  with  light. 
This  fact  proved  that  they  were  angels,  and 
not  men. 

5.  And  they  were  afraid. — Frightened  by 
the  sudden  appearance  of  the  angels  in 
shining  garments.  And  bowed  down  their 
faces  to  the  earth. — To  express  their  feelings 
of  reverence.  Why  seek  ye  the  living  among 
the  dead  ? — The  living  one.  In  this  question 
of  the  angels  is  implied  the  fact  that  Christ 
is  risen  and  alive.  This,  however,  did  not 
satisfy  the  women  and  the  disciples. 
Nothing  else  was  fully  satisfactory  except 
the  appearance  of  the  living  Christ  Himself. 
We  do  not  blame  these  disciples  for  being 
slow.  The  resurrection  of  our  Lord  ought 
not  to  have  been  taken  for  granted.  We 
have  a  right  to  demand  evidence  and  facts 
to  prove  what  we  are  to  believe  as  true.  The 
Bible  teaches  this  kind  of  faith.  Our  faith 
must  have  a  living  Christ,  and  not  a  Christ 
buried  in  the  history  of  the  past,  in  dead 
forms  and  in  dead  works. 

6.  He  is  not  here. — Not  in  the  tomb.  But 
is  risen  — The  statement  of  the  angels  is 
that  of  an  actual  fact,  of  a  historical  event 
which  cannot  be  disproved  or  explained 
away.  Christ’s  resurrection  is  the  starting 
point  of  Christianity ;  with  it  it  begins  its 
triumphal  march  through  the  world.  Re¬ 
member  how  he  spake  unto  you. — Jesus  had 
foretold  His  sufferings,  death  and  resurrec¬ 
tion.  When  he  was  yet  in  Galilee. — Re¬ 
peatedly  and  a  considerable  time  before 
they  came  to  pass.  Saying  the  Son  of  man 
must  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  sinful  men, 
and  be  crucified ,  and  the  third  day  rise  again. 
— These  foretold  events  had  to  come  to  pass, 
there  was  a  necessity  in  the  case  ;  for  the 
world  had  to  be  redeemed  in  order  to  be 
saved. 

8.  And  they  remembered  his  words. — They 
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had  forgotten  all  about  them  until  all  were 
fulfilled,  and  they  were  reminded  of  them 
by  the  angels.  It  is  strange  that  so  little  of 
the  many  things  we  hear  is  remembered. 
Forgotten  truths  will  do  us  no  good;  only 
that  which  is  remembered  will  benefit  us. 
The  women  heard  Christ’s  sayings  repeatedly 
but  when  they  needed  them  most,  they  had 
forgotten  them.  What  an  amount  of  suffer¬ 
ings  and  sorrow  they  might  have  saved 
themselves,  if  they  had  only  remembered. 

9.  And  returned  to  the  sepulchre. — To  the 
city  to  report  what  they  had  seen  and  heard. 
And  told  all  these  things  to  the  eleven. — To  the 
whole  body  of  the  disciples,  for  whom  these 
tidings  were  intended.  And  to  all  the  rest. — 
To  other  disciples  in  Jerusalem. 

10.  It  was  Mary  Magdalene. — Mary  of 
Magdala.  And  Joanna. — The  wife  of  Chuza, 
the  steward  of  Herod  Antipas,  a  woman  of 
some  influence  and  wealth.  And  Mary  the 
mother  of  James. — James  the  Less  or 
Younger.  She  was  the  wife  of  Alpheus. 
And  the  other  women  with  them. — This  implies 
that  the  names  of  all  the  women  of  the 
company  are  not  given.  Which  told  these 


things  to  the  apostles. — The  things  they  saw 
and  heard. 

11.  And  their  word*  seemed  to  them  as  idle 
tales. — Empty  talk,  idle  nonsense,  or  super¬ 
stitious  gossip.  They  believed  them  not. — Dis¬ 
believed  them,  not  because  they  thought 
that  the  women  had  invented  this  story,  but 
women  being  more  excitable  than  men,  are 
more  easily  dqjuded ;  and  also  because  the 
story  was  so  incredible,  that  they  rejected  it 
as  untrue.  This  may  seem  to  us  unreason¬ 
able  and  even  foolish  ;  but  we  have  thou¬ 
sands  around  us  who  are  still  more  un¬ 
reasonable  and  foolish;  they  live  as  if 
Christianity  were  a  mere  empty  tale,  as  if  it 
were  an  invention  of  an  idle  superstition 
and  reject  its  claims  after  they  have  been 
tested  as  nothing  else  in  the  world  ever  was 
tested.  Modern  unbelief  is  madness  when 
compared  to  the  disbelief  of  the  disciples. 

12.  Then  arose  Peter  .  .  .  and  he  beheld  the 
linen  clothes  laid  by  themselves. — This  fact 
proves  that  Christ’s  body  was  not  stolen  by 
His  disciples,  as  was  alleged  by  the  rulers. 
Departed  .  .  .  wondenng  in  himself. — Per¬ 
plexed,  did  not  know  what  to  think. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  AND  SUGGESTIVE. 


BY  REV.  D.  W.  EBBERT. 


Verse  1.  Very  early  in  the  morning  they 
came  unto  the  sepulchre  bearing  spices.  True 
love  will  not  be  hindered  in  manifesting 
its  devotion  to  the  object  of  its  choice. 
These  women  were  last  at  the  cross  and 
first  at  the  sepulchre,  in  order  to  perform 
those  final  ministries  their  affection 
prompted.  True  love  to  Christ  will  endure 
any  test.  Nothing  can  separate  His  loved 
ones  from  Himself.  No  amount  of  opposi¬ 
tion  will  lesson  its  fervor,  but  it  will 
“very  early  in  the  morning”  show  its  ea¬ 
gerness  to  give  love  to  Him. 

Verse  2.  They  found  the  stone  rolled  away. 
That  long  night  of  Jacob's  wrestling  with 
the  angel  until  he  received  the  blessing  not 
only  secured  Divine  favor,  but  also  a  change 
of  attitude  in  his  brother  Esau.  The  dread 
difference  was  not  there  when  they  met. 
All  of  us  have  experienced  the  removal  of 
difficulties  as  we  went  on  our  way  of  service. 
The  fact  is  that  difficulties  only  disappear  be¬ 
fore  those  who  will  do  what  is  their  duty  to  do. 
The  way  for  Israel  generally  is  through  the 
dry  path  in  the  sea.  Look  the  difficulty  in 
the  face  and  then  press  on. 

Verse  3.  And  they  entered  in,  and  found 
not  the  body  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  He  lies 
there  no  longer.  He  was  not  there  when 
the  angel  addressed  Mary  Magdalene. 
With  most  tombs  the  interest  consists  in 
the  fact  that  all  that  is  mortal  of  the  saint,  or 
hero  or  near  relative  rests  beneath  the 


stone  or  sod  on  which  we  gaze.  Of  our 
Lord’s  sepulchre  the  ruling  interest  is  that 
He  no  longer  tenants  it.  It  is  not  as  the 
place  in  which  He  lies,  it  is  not  even  chiefly 
as  the  place  wherein  He  lay  ;  it  is  the  place 
from  which  He  rose  that  the  tomb  of  Jesus 
speaks  to  faith  (Canon  Liddon). 

Verse  4.  As  they  were  much  perplexed .  .  . 
two  men  stood  by  them  in  shining  garments. 
Life  has  surprises  for  all  of  us.  We  are 
unable  to  account  for  the  providences  of 
God.  Sometimes  He  will  give  the  explana¬ 
tion.  His  word  is  a  help  in  perplexities. 
For  want  of  reflection  and  lack  of  faith  we 
imagine  our  cause  a  failure,  because  of  our 
perplexities.  The  prophet’s  servant  at 
Dothan  feared  for  the  safety  of  Elisha,  but 
when  his  eyes  were  opened,  he  found  the 
hills  filled  with  the  Lord’s  hosts.  If  the 
women  saw  not  the  body  of  Christ  they 
found  a  great  hope  and  the  fulfillment  of 
truth  promised  by  the  Lord  and  a  welcome 
message.  Often  have  the  followers  of 
Christ  found  honey  as  Samson  did,  at  the 
very  place  of  a  former  trial. 

Verse  5.  Why  seek  ye  the  living  omong  the 
dead?  Believers  are  risen  with  Christ. 
This  resurrection  is  a  fact  of  experience. 
Resurrection  from  the  grip  of  bad  habits, 
the  charnel-house  of  bad  passions,  the 
decay  of  bad  thoughts,  words  and  deeds 
to  a  new  life  with  Christ,  to  the  life 
of  a  ready  and  vigorous  will,  of  a  firm  and 
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buoyant  hope,  of  a  clear,  strong  faith,  of  a 
wide  and  tender  charity.  But  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  how  do  we  risen  Christians  really 
act  ?  We  fall  back  willingly  or  wilfully 
into  the  very  habits  we  once  renounced. 
Our  repentance  is  too  often  like  the  Lent  of 
Louis  the  XIV  ;  it  is  a  paroxysm,  followed, 
almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  by  the  relapse 
of  Easter  (Canon  Liddon).. 

Verse  6.  He  is  not,  here ,  but  risen.  What 
amazing  news,  this,  to  His  enemies.  They 
said,  “  We  have  killed  Him — we  have 
put  Him  in  the  tomb  ;  it  is  all  over  with 
Him.”  A-ha!  Scribe,  Pharisee,  priest,  what 
have  you  done?  Your  work  is  all  un¬ 
done,  for  He  is  risen  !  It  was  amaz¬ 
ing  news  to  Satan.  What  a  thrill  went 
through  all  the  regions  of  hell  !  What 
news  it  was  to  the  grave  !  Now  was  it  ut¬ 
terly  destroyed,  and  death  had  lost  his  sting  ! 
What  news  it  was  to  the  trembling  saints  ! 
They  plucked  up  courage  and  said,  “  The 
good  cause  is  the  right  one  still,  and  it  will 
conquer,  for  our  Christ  is  still  alive  at  its 
head.  Ay,  it  is  good  news  for  every  sinner. 
Christ  is  alive  ;  if  you  seek  Him  He  will  be 
found  of  you  (Spurgeon). 

Verses  6-8.  Remember  how  he  spake  unto 
you  .  .  .  and  they  remembered  his  words. 
David’s  recollection  of  the  help  he  received 
in  the  past  made  him  strong  to  engage  in 
present  duty.  “  The  Lord  who  delivered 
me  out  of  the  paw  of  the  lion,  and  out  of 
the  paw  of  the  bear,  will  deliver  me  from 
the  hand  of  this  uncircumcised  Philistine.” 
What  consolation  is  sweeter  than  to  recall 
the  precious  words  of  Christ  at  the  grave? 
It  is  pardonable  to  bear  flowers  to  the  grave 
of  loved  ones,  because  the  mortal  lies 
there  ;  but  it  would  be  better  to  look  straight 
up  to  the  Risen  Christ  and  remember  His 
own  glorious  words  full  of  life  and  the  all- 
conquering  spirit. 

Verse  io.  It  was  .  .  .  women  .  .  .  which 
told  these  things  unto  the  apostles.  It  is  no 
concern  of  ours  whom  God  commissions  to 
break  the  news  of  a  Risen  Christ.  Con¬ 
trary  to  human  views  has  God  acted  be¬ 
cause  human  notions  are  not  His 
thoughts.  Women  are  quite  successful  in 
telling  the  message  of  a  Risen  Christ. 
Whatever  message  is  entrusted  to  any  of  us 
should  be  promptly  delivered. 

Verse  n.  Their  words  seemed  to  them  as 
idle  tales,  and  they  believed  them  not. 
Though  the  Saviour  often  intimated  His 
resurrection  to  the  disciples,  they  were  slow 
to  believe  that  He  had  risen.  Though  well 
attested,  the  resurrection  appeared  an  idle 
fancy  in  their  eyes.  Yet  their  doubts  made 
their  after-faith  so  assuring  to  us.  After¬ 
wards  they  believed  and  their  faith  in  the 
resurrection  became  the  power  to  move  the 
world.  The  silver  thread  of  resurrection 


runs  through  our  redemption  from  regener¬ 
ation  to  eternal  glory.  The  divinity  of 
Christ  is  proved  by  His  resurrection,  “de¬ 
clared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power  .  .  . 
by  the  resurrection  from  the  dead.”  His 
kingship  depends  upon  His  resurrection, 
“  for  to  this  end  Christ  both  died,  and  rose 
and  revived,  that  He  might  be  Lord  both 
of  the  dead  and  living.”  And  as  to  the 
believer’s  blessings,  these  also  are  closely 
allied  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  As  to 
our  justification  :  “  He  was  delivered  for 
our  offences  and  raised  for  our  justifica¬ 
tion.”  So,  also,  believers  “  are  begotten 
again  unto  a- lively  hope  by  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead.”  Our  final 
resurrection  rests  upon  the  same  fact:  “  If 
the  Spirit  of  Him  that  raised  up  Jesus  from 
the  dead  dwell  in  you,  He  that  raised  up 
Christ  from  the  dead  shall  also  quicken  your 
mortal  bodies  by  His  Spirit  that  dwelleth  in 
you.” 


Lesson  Points. 

V.  i.  Those  who  love  the  Lord  will  find 
means  to  show  their  esteem. 

V.  2.  Only  let  us  do  our  duty  and  appar¬ 
ent  difficulties  will  vanish. 

V.  3.  God  has  surprises  for  all  of  His  fol¬ 
lowers.  We  are  continually  discovering 
better  experiences  through  the  living  hope 
begotten  by  the  resurrection. 

V.  4.  Those  who  wait  on  the  Lord  will 
have  their  perplexities  removed. 

Vs.  5-8.  To  be  reminded  of  the  promises 
of  Christ  in  times  of  our  greatest  trial  is 
the  best  and  most  satisfactory  solution  of 
our  perplexity. 

V.  9.  Women  are  the  first  heralds  of  the 
resurrection.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  one 
to  tell  to  others  the  truths  concerning 
Christ. 

V.  10.  It  may  be  the  privilege  of  every 
one  to  have  their  name  recorded  in  the 
Lamb’s  Book  of  Life. 

Vs.  11,  12.  Though  there  are  infallible 
proofs  of  the  resurrection,  yet  these  appear 
to  some  as  mere  fancies,  or  an  object  of 
wonder. 

“  The  promise  is  fulfilled, 

Redemption’s  work  is  done, 

Justice  with  mercy ’s  reconciled, 

For  God  has  raised  His  Son.” 


Jesus  Risen. 

I.  A  Startling  Discovery,  vs.  1-4; 

II.  Convincing  Explanation,  vs.  5—8 ; 

III.  A  Forgotten  Promise,  v.  7  ;  IV.  Re¬ 
ported  to  the  Apostles,  vs.  9,  10;  V. 
How  Received  :  1)  By  women,  vs.  5,  8,  9  ; 
2)  By  the  Apostles,  v.  11  ;  3)  By  Peter,  v. 
12  ;  4)  By  Paul.  Golden  Text. 
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CHRY STM  ASSE  OF  OLDE. 

BY  EUGENE  FIELD. 


God  rest  you,  Chrysten  gentil  men, 
Wherever  you  may  lie — 

God  rest  you  all  in  fielde  or  hall, 

Or  on  ye  stormy  sea  ; 

For  on  this  morn  oure  Chryst  is  born 
That  saveth  you  and  me. 

Last  night  ye  shepherds  in  ye  east 
Saw  many  a  wondrous  thing  ; 

Ye  sky  last  night  flamed  passing  bright 
Whyles  that  ye  stars  did  sing, 

And  angels  came  to  bless  ye  name 
Of  Jesus  Chryst,  oure  Kyng. 


God  rest  you,  Crysten  gentil  men, 
Faring  where’er  you  may  ; 

On  noblesse  court  do  thou  no  sport, 

On  tournament  no  playe. 

On  paynim  lands  hold  thou  thy  hands 
From  bloudy  works  this  daye. 

But  thinking  on  ye  gentil  Lord 

That  died  upon  ye  tree, 

Let  troublings  cease,  and  deeds  of  peace 

Abound  in  Chrvstantee. — 

*  / 

For  on  this  morn  ye  Chryst  is  born 
That  saveth  you  and  me. 


PARTING  REFLECTIONS. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


jjg  f  does  not  seem  so  long  ago,  but 
it  was  actually  in  January,  1850, 
when  I  was  a  boy  at  school,  that 
my  father  put  the  first  number  of 
The  Guardian  into  my  hands, 
and  said  :  “  That’s  something  for 
you  !”  It  was  a  thin  pamphlet, 
very  imperfectly  printed,  with  a 
representation  of  a  flying  angel  on  its 
cover.  The  contents  did  not  appear  to 
be  very  interesting  ;  but  I  soon  learned 
to  love  the  little  magazine,  and  I 
love  it  still.  The  editor  was  evidently 
deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
young  people,  and  his  earnest  purpose 
could  not  fail  to  awaken  responsive 
sympathy. 

In  the  very  first  number  Dr.  Har- 
baugh  announced  the  object  of  the 
publication.  “Why?”  he  inquired, 
“  should  monthlies  proceed  from  the 
cities  only  ?  And  is  it  not  plain  that 
one  issuing  from  the  midst  of  the  simple 
and  fresh  life  of  the  county  will  be 
better  able  to  sympathize  with  the 

23 


wants  of  those  who  surround  it,  and 
who  live  and  move  in  the  same  ele¬ 
ment,  even  though  the  abilities  of 
thore  who  conduct  it  and  write  for  it 
should  not  be  superior  ?”  Above  all, 
he  declared,  the  new  magazine  was  to 
be  a  Guardian,  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word,  in  the  critical  period  of  life, 
when  temptations  are  strongest  and 
judgment  least  mature.  It  was  to  be 
kept  free  from  religious  controversy, 
and  to  seek  to  make  piety  intelligent, 
consistent  and  lovely.  Therefore,  at 
the  very  beginning  it  adopted  the 
beautiful  motto  which  it  has  maintained 
through  all  these  years  :  “  Life,  Light, 
Love.” 

The  first  volume  was  published  at 
Lewisburg,  Pa.,  under  circumstances 
which  were  by  no  means  encourag¬ 
ing.  Even  when  the  second  number 
appeared,  we  have  been  told,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  subscribers  had  hardly  reached 
one  hundred.  Worldly  wisdom  might 
have  warned  the  publisher  to  ab- 
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stain  from  such  an  unpromising  enter¬ 
prise  ;  but  such  wisdom  he  neither 
had  nor  wished  to  have.  He  under¬ 
took  the  work  in  faith,  and  through 
all  the  trials  that  ensued  that  faith 
stood  firm  and  fast. 

The  service  which  Dr.  Harbaugh 
thus  performed  for  the  church  cannot 
easily  be  over-estimated. 

For  seventeen  years  he  continued 
to  serve  as  editor,  and  sometimes  it 
happened  that  he  was  almost  the  only 
contributor.  That  he  was  successful  in 
his  religious  and  literary  purposes  will 
hardly  be  doubted  ;  but  the  good  which 
he  accomplished  in  inducing  young 
men  to  become  contributors  has  never 
been  fully  recognized.  Though  he 
lacked  the  means  of  calling  to  his 
assistance  writers  who  by  their  estab¬ 
lished  reputation  might  have  attracted 
public  attention  to  his  enterprise,  he 
did  his  best  to  convince  talented 
young  men  of  the  duties  which  they 
owed  to  literature.  Once  he  said  to 
a  youthful  friend  :  “  To  write  for  repu¬ 
tation  is  folly ;  and  to  write  for  money 
is  a  delusion ;  but  to  write  for  the 
elevation  of  your  people  is  grand  and 
glorious.  Write  for  your  own  people!” 
There  are  successful  writers  even  now 
who  owe  their  introduction  to  the  field 
of  letters  to  the  solicitations  of  Dr. 
Harbaugh  and  his  successors. 

Not  less  important  to  Dr.  Harbaugh 
personally  was  the  self-culture  which 
this  editorship  involved.  When  he  be¬ 
gan  the  pubhca'ion  he  was  an  unprac¬ 
ticed  writer,  and  some  of  his  earliest  ar¬ 
ticles  were  very  crude.  The  necessity  of 
writing  every  month  on  subjects  which 
were  not  directly  in  the  line  of  his 
profession  had  its  natural  effect  in  im¬ 
proving  his  style  and  he  became  a 
fluent  writer.  Subjects  in  which  he  took 
an  interest  grew  under  his  hand  and 
in  time  furnished  the  material  for  im¬ 
portant  volumes.  In  brief,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  it  was  The  Guar¬ 
dian,  above  all  other  things,  that  made 
Henry  Harbaugh  an  eminent  man. 

During  its  entire  history  The  Guar¬ 
dian  has  had  but  four  editors.  After 
Dr.  Harbaugh’s  retirement  in  1866, 
Rev.  Dr.  B.  Bausman  held  this  position 
for  fifteen  years ;  then  the  present 
writer,  for  four  years ;  then  Rev.  Dr. 
H.  M.  Kieffer,  for  four  years ;  and 


again  the  present  writer  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  present  year.  It  is,  we 
believe,  well  known  that  in  assuming 
the  editorship  a  second  time  the  writer 
had  no  intention  of  occupying  the 
position  longer  than  was  necessary  to 
make  arrangements  for  extending  the 
sphere  and  advancing  the  usefulness 
of  this  beloved  magazine. 

The  time  has  now  come  to  take  a 
step  forward.  Ever  since  the  Sunday- 
School  Lessons  were  introduced,  in 
1875,  it  was  generally  felt  that  the  po¬ 
sition  of  The  Guardian  was  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  sense  abnormal.  It  was  not  strictly 
a  Sunday-School  publication,  nor  was 
it  completely  a  literary  magazine.  It 
consisted  of  two  parts  which  seemed 
to  be  artificially  joined  together.  It 
was  believed  that  the  one  could  not  be 
financially  sustained  without  the  other. 
Tne  subscription  list  was  satisfactory 
to  the  publishers,  and  there  were,  no 
doubt,  many  readers  who  were  well 
satisfied  with  the  arrangement ;  but 
that  there  was  a  certain  lack  of  harmony 
between  the  constituent  elements  could 
not  well  be  denied.  Every  periodical 
should  have  a  well-defined  purpose, 
and  this  from  this  time  forth  The 
Guardian  will  have.  It  will  be  known 
as  “  The  Missionary  Guardian,” 
and  will  represent  the  entire  work  of 
Missions  in  the  Reformed  Church,  Tak¬ 
ing  the  place  both  of  The  Guardian, 
in  its  present  form,  and  of  the  Mission¬ 
ary  Herald ’  it  will  from  the  beginning 
enjoy  an  extensive  circulation.  It  will 
thus  become  an  important  and  influ¬ 
ential  publication  ;  and  we  congrat¬ 
ulate  our  friends  on  this  advance¬ 
ment. 

We  believe  there  is  room  in  the  Re¬ 
formed  Church  for  a  Christian  family 
magazine ;  and  further  believe  that  the 
time  will  come  when  it  will  be  felt  to 
be  a  necessity.  When  it  appears  no 
one  will  be  happier  than  the  writer, 
and  no  one  more  ready  to  labor  in  its 
behalf.  In  now  retiring  definitely  and 
probably  permanantly  from  editorial 
work,  the  writer  begs  leave  to  thank  the 
friends  of  The  Guardian  for  all  the 
kindness  they  have  shown  him,  and  to 
bespeak  their  continued  favor  for  The 
Missionary  Guardian.  The  new  edi¬ 
tor  will  be  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Whitmer, 
who  will  be  aided  by  able  assistants, 
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severally  representing  different  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  same  general  work.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  introduce  the 
new  editor  to  our  readers,  as  they  have 
long  known  him,  both  in  his  official 
position  as  Superintendent  of  Missions 
and  as  an  acceptable  contributor  to 


our  pages.  His  through  knowledge 
of  the  work  to  which  the  magazine  will 
be  specially  devoted,  renders  him  pecu¬ 
liarly  well  adapted  to  the  duties  of  his 
new  position.  We  therefore  anticipate 
for  the  editor  and  the  magazine  a 
pleasant  and  prosperous  career. 


“THE  GIFT  OF  GOD.” 

A  Meditation  for  Advent. 

BY  REV.  J.  HASSLER,  A.M. 


a  Church,  we  now  stand  upon 
the  threshold  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  season  of  Advent.  A 
period  of  preparation  of  heart 
and  mind,  for  a  most  joyous 
welcome  to  the  King  of  Hea¬ 
ven,  as  He  assumes  humanity 
for  the  salvation  of  man. 

It  is  right  and  proper  for  the  read¬ 
ers  of  the  Guardian,  and  all  others 
who  believe  in  Christ  as  the  worlds 
Redeemer,  to  contemplate  the  deep 
importance  and  joyous  import  of  these 
few  simple  words,  placed  at  the  head 
of  this  article.  See  Rom.  6  :  23. 

Gift  stands  in  contrast  to  wages  ; 
God  in  contrast  to  man  ;  eternal  life 
in  contrast  to  death, — death  eternal. 
Oh  !  The  superiority  of  the  one  to 
the  other.  The  saving,  exalting,  glo¬ 
rifying  power  of  one  over  the  destroy¬ 
ing,  destructive  power  of  the  other. 

Let  us  draw  near  and  look  at  this 
wonderful  gift  which  secures  to  us 
such  divine  and  eternal  blessings  of 
life  and  peace. 

“  The  Gift  of  God  ” — not  wages. 
Not  something  we  earn,  merit  or  de¬ 
serve.  Not  something  even  that  we  can 
originate,  or  secure  and  accomplish 
by  our  own  effort,  or  by  man's  device, 
but  a  simple  gift.  Something  that  is 
ours  if  we  take  it,  receive  it,  accept  it. 

It  is  a  matter  of  astonishing  won¬ 
der,  therefore,  how  little  or  nothing 
men  are,  or  have,  or  possess,  which  is 
original,  underived,  unreceived  ;  from 
a  source  over,  and  above,  and  beyond 
themselves. 

The  very  air  we  breathe,  so  essen¬ 
tial  to  human  existence,  is  a  pure  gift. 
It  is  a  divine  gift.  Not  originated  by 
man’s  skill,  not  produced  by  human 
power  or  human  ingenuity,  or  result 


of  mental  wealth.  No  human  genius 
can  originate  or  create  the  breath 
we  breathe.  It  is  a  divine  gift.  It 
comes  from  God. 

The  very  water  we  drink,  another 
essential  element  in  life’s  process,  is 
also  a  pure  gift, — divine  in  its  origin, 
not  the  result  of  man’s  power. 

So  also  the  very  sunlight  of  heaven 
is  a  pure  gift.  It  is  no  creature  of 
man’s  make.  It  comes  not  by  human 
device. 

So  also  the  beautiful  green  earth 
upon  which  we  tread,  and  to  possess  a 
few  acres  of  which  men  toil,  strug¬ 
gle  and  work;  and  even  some  will 
lie,  steal  and  cheat,  if  necessary,  to 
secure  fields  and  lands,  and  earthly 
honor  ;  and  yet,  earth  itself,  valuable 
as  it  is,  is  no  product  of  man’s  skill 
or  human  power. 

Man,  with  all  his  boasted  ability, 
or  deep  moral  power  and  intellect¬ 
ual  strength,  can  never  create  a  single 
blade  of  grass,  a  single  grain  of  sand, 
or  one  particle  of  earth  by  toil,  labor, 
or  mental  power.  All  this  is  God’s 
work.  A  pure,  divine  Gift. 

Here  are  four  great  and  indispensa¬ 
ble  blessings — air,  earth,  water,  sunlight 
— all  essential  to  human  life,  and  yet 
purely  the  work  of  a  divine,  omnipo¬ 
tent  hand.  Man  even  can  claim  no 
aid  or  companionship  in  their  produc¬ 
tion  or  forthcoming, — all  pure,  heav¬ 
enly  blessings,  and  proceed  from  God. 

So  the  bodily  powers.  The  eye,  ear, 
hand,  foot,  taste,  touch,  smell — by 
means  of  which  we  see,  taste,  touch 
and  possess  the  natural  blessings  of  cre¬ 
ation  around  us — these  powers  of  man 
are  a  pure  gift.  The  eye  creates  not 
itself,  the  ear  originates  not  the  won¬ 
derful  mechanism  of  its  own  peculiar 
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character  of  adaptation  to  voice, 
sound,  melody.  So  all  our  bodily 
powers,  in  all  their  wonderful  being 
of  beauty,  love  and  power,  are  the 
workmanship  of  a  Divine  Artist.  So 
David  sings  in  the  139th  Psalm,  “I 
am  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made ; 
marvellous  are  thy  works  ;  and  that 
my  soul  knoweth  right  well.’' 

So  the  soul — -so  the  spirit,  the  im¬ 
mortal  part  of  man,  the  power  that 
thinks,  wills,  acts — this  a  divine  gift. 
God  said,  “  Let  us  make  man  in  our 
image ;  and  in  the  image  of  God 
made  he  him,  and  breathed  into  him 
the  breath  of  life,  and  man  became  a 
living  soul.”  Away  with  Darwinism, 
or  any  other  ism,  or  any  pretended 
development  that  would  cause  man  to 
be  the  author  of  his  own  powers,  men¬ 
tal  or  physical,  or  that  would  lead  us 
to  suppose  or  desire  that  man  had  a 
beginning  independent  of  the  divine, 
loving  hand  of  Almighty  God,  who 
made  all  things,  and  by  whose  pre¬ 
serving  care  we  live,  move,  and  have 
our  continued  being.  Thus  all  crea¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  all  preservation — these 
are  purely  divine  gifts. 

So,  too,  if  we  step  up  higher  than 
the  human  or  natural  world,  and  enter 
the  sphere  of  grace,  and  contemplate 
the  great  wonders  of  redemption. 
Here  all  culminate  and  find  their  com¬ 
pletion  in  the  beautiful  words  of  the 
apostle  :  “  The  gift  of  God  is  eternal 
life  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.’ ’ 

Before  we  close  this  article,  let  us 
note  a  few  marks,  or  beautiful  charac¬ 
teristics  of  this  great  divine  gift,  the 
perfection  of  all  other  gifts,  namely, 
“  Eternal  life  in  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.” 

This  gift  is  unique,  one,  single  and 
alone,  no  other  gilts  alongside  of  it,  or 
equal  to  it  in  value  and  importance. 
This  is  evident  from  the  definite  article, 
“  The.”  No  other  gift  of  similar  ori¬ 
gin,  nature,  essence  or  character.  In 
fact,  all  great,  valuable  and  indispen¬ 
sable  life-blessings  or  gifts  are  single 
and  alone.  Air,  earth,  water,  sun¬ 
light,  so  essential  to  human  existence, 
are  not  double.  Not  two  earths  or 
two  kinds  of  water.  Not  two  atmos¬ 
pheres  or  two  sunlights.  These  bless¬ 
ings  in  nature  stand  out  single  and 
alone.  Their  unity  is  a  sufficiency 


for  all  the  wants  of  our  temporal  life. 
They  thus,  in  the  singularity  of  their 
essence,  and  unity  of  their  being, 
beautifully  typify  and  serve  to  adum¬ 
brate  the  lenity  and  sufficiency  of 
Christ  for  all  the  wants  and  purposes 
of  the  human  soul.  Only  one  Jesus 
Christ !  No  other  like  Him  in  all  the 
world.  He  stands  single  and  alone 
in  heaven,  earth  or  hell !  Only  one 
eternal  “  Sun  of  Righteousness,”  that 
has  risen  with  healing  in  His  wings. 
All  others  excluded.  No  room  for 
them,  no  need  of  them,  for  the  God- 
man,  Christ  Jesus,  is  the  Bread  of 
Life,  and  the  Water  of  Life,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others ;  who  alone 
satisfies  and  refreshes  perishing  man. 

It  is  also  truly  a  divine-human  gift ; 
deeply  mysterious,  and  truly  incom¬ 
prehensible  to  the  finite  mind. 

S'.  Paul  bows  down  before  the  deep 
mystery  of  this  wonderful  gift,  and 
thus  truly  exclaims:  “Great  is  the 
mystery  of  godliness,  God  manifest 
in  the  flesh,  seen  of  angels,  preached 
unto  the  Gentiles,  believed  on  in  the 
world,  received  up  into  glory.” 

The  water  we  drink  is  a  mystery ; 
so  the  food  we  eat.  How  the  bread 
we  eat  nourishes,  or  the  medicine  we 
take  heals,  all  this  to  us  is  a  mystery. 
So  the  air,  heat,  sunlight.  What 
these  things  are  ?  how  they  preserve 
human  life  ?  and  why  they  do  it  ?  all 
this  no  philosopher  yet  has  ever  fully 
decided  or  explained. 

And  shall  there  be  mystery  in  na¬ 
ture — mystery  in  God’s  great  tem¬ 
poral  gifts  and  blessings,  and  no  mys¬ 
tery  in  the  constitution  of  the  Sa¬ 
viour’s  person  ?  It  is  the  depth  of  all 
mystery  !  the  height  of  all  wonder  ! 
No  wonder  Isaiah,  the  evangelical 
prophet,  truly  exclaims:  “To  us  a 
child  A  born ;  to  us  a  son  is  given; 
His  name  shall  be  called \  Wonderful, 
Counselor,  the  Mighty  God.” 

It  is  also  a  truly  deep,  broad  and 
universal  Gift— easy  of  access  and 
easy  of  possession  ;  for  all  who  come, 
and  for  all  who  take  or  ask. 

Many  of  the  blessings  of  life,  and 
especially  those  of  great  value,  are 
exceeding’ y  costly,  and  often  far  be¬ 
yond  human  reach.  Great  wealth  is 
only  to  the  few ;  so  great  honor,  great 
fame  are  temporal  blessings,  only  in 
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possession  of  the  few  favored  ones  of 
earth.  So  is  it  with  great  learning ; 
the  great  mass  of  mankind  are  not 
educated  in  the  schools  of  philosophy. 
The  great  majority  of  men  know 
nothing  of  Mt.  Parnassus,  the  genius 
of  poetry,  or  its  wonderful  power  of 
describing  the  beauties  of  nature,  of 
men,  or  of  God  !  Great  fame,  great 
learning,  great  wealth,  are  exceptional, 
not  common,  not  universal.  Not  so 
the  Saviour.  He  is  for  the  whole 
world — all  mankind.  “  Whosoever 
will,  let  him  come,  and  partake  of  the 
Water  of  Life  freely  “  All  who  be¬ 
lieve  in  him  shall  not  perish,  but  have 
eternal  life.” 

It  is  also  a  gift  possessed  of  quick¬ 
ening  power — has  in  it  life-giving 
properties. 

Sin  is  deadly,  destructive,  carries 
in  its  sway  the  poison  of  death.  God’s 
gift  to  man  in  Christ,  the  opposite — 
giveth  life  and  salvation  to  all  the 
believing  sons  and  daughters  of  Adam. 

It  is  a  gift  exceedingly  precious ,  and 
beyond  all  computation  in  point  of 
grandeur  and  beauty.  Gold  or  silver, 
precious  jewels  or  glittering  crowns, 
fade  away  and  perish  in  comparison 
to  the  precious  character  of  the  Son 
of  God.  He  is  the  one  altogether 
lovely  and  the  chief  among  ten  thou¬ 
sand.  None  equal  to  Christ  in  the 
precious  character  of  His  person,  and 
the  saving  power  of  His  Word.  They 
fill  every  soul  with  joy  and  peace,  light 
and  love,  divine  and  eternal ! 
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Finally,  this  gift  is  immutable — 
never  to  pass  away  ;  tl  the  same  yester¬ 
day,  to-day  and  forever.” 

Other  gifts  pass  away  in  their  using. 
This  never.  Christ  in  the  divinity  of 
His  person,  word,  work  and  life,  con¬ 
stitutes  the  eternal  rock  upon  which  the 
Church  is  built,  and  upon  this  eternal 
foundation  alone  the  heavens  stand. 
Remove  this,  the  earth  perishes,  and 
man  is  lost.  Only  in  the  immutable 
character  of  this  gift  have  we  any  hope, 
or  cheer  for  the  possession  of  any 
other  gifts ;  either  in  nature,  in  hu¬ 
manity  or  in  grace.  We  only  live 
because  of  the  eternity  of  God’s  gift 
to  man — His  Son,  Jesus  Christ.  In 
Him  God  is  reconciled  to  man,  and 
man  reconciled  to  God.  “  Out  of 
Christ  God  is  a  consuming  fire.”  Only 
in  this  immutable,  eternal,  Life-giving 
Gift  do  all  others,  either  in  science, 
history,  or  in  nature,  find  their  com¬ 
pletion  !  The  Gift  of  all  gifts  /  Their 
completion  !  Their  perfection  ! 

Oh,  reader !  Do  you  love,  accept, 
and  ever  adore  and  praise  this  great 
gift — eternal  life  in  Jesus  Christ  ? 
With  it  you  are  rich,  honored,  safe  ;  a 
son  of  God  !  Without  it  poor,  miser¬ 
able,  wretched  and  lost,  and  undone 
forever  ! 

Yes,  with  the  poet  may  we  ever  sing  : 

This  precious  jewel  let  me  keep, 

And  lodge  it  deep  within  my  heart, 

At  home,  abroad,  awake,  asleep, 

It  never  shall  from  thence  depart. ’’ 

In  Advent  season ,  1890. 


MORAVIAN  S.  S.  IN  THE  FOREIGN  MISSIONS, 


BY  THE  REV.  J. 

fUgNE  of  the  leading  characters  of 
the  Unitas  Fratrum,  or,  as  it  is 
commonly  called,  the  Moravian 
Church,  has  always  been  its  ten¬ 
der,  scrupulous  care  of  the 
young.  The  feeding  of  the 
lambs  of  the  flock  was  never 
left  to  fortuitous  circumstances, 
the  good-will  of  pastors,  or  conscien¬ 
tiousness  of  parents.  Their  training 
was  always  an  important  part  of  the 
work  of  the  Church  as  such.  Espe¬ 
cially  since  the  renewal  of  the  same, 
in  1727,  was  the  bringing  up  of  the 
children  in  the  nurture  and  admoni- 
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tion  of  the  Lord  insisted  on  as  a  spe¬ 
cial  department  of  Church  work,  sec¬ 
ond  in  importance  to  none.  Sunday- 
schools  in  their  present  form  were,  of 
course,  not  yet  known  ;  still,  nearly 
all  that  is  now  done  by  them  was  then 
accomplished  by  other  means.  Every 
congregation  was  divided  into  orga¬ 
nized  l'  choirs,”  or  classes,  among  which 
were  the  youth’s,  the  maiden’s,  and  the 
children’s  classes,  each  having  its  own 
superintendent,  and  its  own  special  re¬ 
ligious  services  and  instruction,  ar¬ 
ranged  in  such  a  manner  that,  besides  the 
collective  class  instruction,  each  indi- 
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vidual  maiden,  youth  and  child  was 
brought  into  personal,  private  contact 
with  the  superintendent  and  pastor 
several  times  a  year,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  examination  in  spiritual 
matters,  and  affectionate,  earnest  con¬ 
versation  about  his  and  her  soul’s  ex¬ 
perience  and  condition.  Moreover, 
a  “  children’s  hour,”  or  special  devo¬ 
tional  meeting  for  the  children,  was 
invariably  held  every  Sunday  morning 
before  the  regular  litany  and  preach¬ 
ing  service.  Besides  these  means, 
every  congregation  had  its  parochial 
school,  in  which  fully  as  much  atten¬ 
tion  was  paid  to  the  religious  educa¬ 
tion  and  training  of  the  scholars  as  to 
their  advancement  in  secular  knowl¬ 
edge.  Nor  could  any  of  these  means 
be  neglected  by  parents  or  children. 
Attendance  upon  them  was  made  a 
solemn  duty,  and  wilful  neglect  visited 
with  strictest  discipline. 

This  thorough  system  of  child-cul¬ 
ture  was  by  no  means  confined  to 
home  congregations.  When,  number¬ 
ing  but  six  hundred  souls,  the  Church 
inaugurated  the  great  work  of  Chris¬ 
tian  missions,  by  sending  two  brethren, 
without  scrip  or  purse,  to  the  slaves  on 
St.  Thomas,  in  1732,  others  to  Green¬ 
land  in  1733,  to  Lapland  in  1734,  to 
South  America  in  1735,  to  South 
Africa  in  1736,  and  so  on  to  every  zone 
and  clime  of  the  earth,  they  everywhere 
pursued  precisely  the  same  methods  ; 
and  indeed,  to  a  great  extent,  they 
still  obtain,  though  somewhat  modi¬ 
fied  in  most  of  the  mission  provinces 
by  the  introduction  of  the  modern 
Sunday-school  idea.  The  zeal  for  the 
young  is  unchanged,  however,  as  is 
made  evident  by  the  fact  that  at  pres¬ 
ent  the  Church  maintains  in  its  foreign 
mission  field,  besides  our  Theological 
Seminary  in  Jamaica,  seven  normal 
schools,  and  215  parochial  schools, 
employing  nearly  300  teachers,  and 
having  more  than  15,000  scholars, 
while  the  Sunday-school  scholars  num¬ 
ber  over  12,000,  with  more  than  700 
teachers ;  and  this  while  the  total  com¬ 
municant  membership  of  the  Church 
at  home,  in  Europe  and  America,  is 
less  than  19,000  souls. 

A  brief  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Foreign  Mission  Sunday- 
schools  are  conducted,  will  show  that, 


if  anything,  they  excel  in  thorough¬ 
ness,  as  in  live  interest  and  activity, 
the  schools  of  the  home  provinces. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  how  the  pa¬ 
rochial  schools,  maintained  at  every 
mission  station,  furnish  invaluable  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  work  of  the  Sunday- 
schools.  They  teach  the  scholars  how 
to  study  in  general,  and  do  much 
toward  inculcating  studious  habits. 
They  train  them  to  keep  order  and  be 
obedient.  While  their  specific  relig¬ 
ious  instruction,  to  which  at  least  two 
hours  are  devoted  every  week,  both 
lay  a  good  foundation  for,  and  prop¬ 
erly  supplement,  the  teaching  of  Sun¬ 
day.  The  teachers  of  the  day  schools, 
moreover,  being  invariably  employed 
also  as  teachers  in  the  Sunday-schools, 
are  necessarily  most  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  habits,  peculiarities, 
and  general  disposition  and  circum¬ 
stances,  of  the  most  of  the  children, 
— a  most  indispensable  aid  to  him 
who  would  mold  the  heart  and  char¬ 
acter.  As,  however,  there  are  not 
nearly  enough  of  these  specially  com¬ 
petent  teachers  to  supply  all  the  Sun¬ 
day-school  classes,  they  are  very 
wisely  assigned  to  the  infant  or  pri¬ 
mary  departments,  it  being  fully 
understood  in  the  mission  field,  what, 
alas  !  is  but  too  often  ignored  with 
U',  that  the  youngest  scholars  require 
the  best  and  most  experienced  teach¬ 
ers. 

Necessarily,  all  the  teachers,  with 
but  very  few  exceptions,  are  natives, 
and  very  often  such  as  need  thorough 
special  instruction  themselves  before 
they  can  teach  others.  Hence  the 
weekly  teachers’  study  meetings  are 
an  essential  thing,  and  are  more  uni¬ 
versally  regarded  as  such  and  appreci¬ 
ated  than  in  some  other  parts  of  the 
world.  They  are  well  attended  every¬ 
where,  though  often  the  teachers  have 
to  come  for  miles  from  the  country. 
The  missionary  has  charge  of  them, 
and  carefully  goes  over  the  lesson  for 
the  following  Sunday  in  every  detail, 
not  only  teaching  it  to  those  under 
him,  but  teaching  them  how  to  teach 
it,  how  to  impart  and  apply  it  to  the 
scholars. 

The  average  attendance,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  number  on  the  rolls,  is 
very  much  greater  than  in  any  home 
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schools  of  which  I  have  yet  heard, 
and  this  despite  the  fact  that  nearly 
every  scholar  is  also  a  regular  attend¬ 
ant  at  the  preaching  and  other  Church 
services.  It  must  be  a  gladdening 
sight  to  see,  in  the  West  Indian  Prov¬ 
ince.  for  example,  the  thousands  of 
dusky  pilgrims,  on  a  peaceful  Sunday 
morning,  coming  from  every  direc¬ 
tion,  over  hill  and  dale  and  along  the 
hot  and  dusty  roads,  nearly  all  clad  in 
spotless  white,  and  carrying  Bible  and 
hymn-book  on  their  heads,  to  attend 
the  morning  Sunday-school.  And  what 
makes  it  more  gladsome  still  is  the 
fact,  among  us  too  seldom  seen,  that 
the  children  nearly  all  come  led  by 
their  parents’  hands,  that  the  adult 
attendance  at  Sunday-school  is  equal 
to  that  of  the  children.  And  not 
only  as  visitors  do  the  parents  and 
grandparents  attend.  They  all  are 
regular  members  of  their  respective 
classes.  This  universality  and  regu¬ 
larity  of  attendance  i%  no  doubt, 
owing,  in  great  part,  to  the  system  of 
diligent  visitation  that  obtains.  Not 
only  does  the  missionary  visit  con¬ 
stantly,  but  he  has  a  number  of  native 
“  helpers,”  or  assistants,  each  of  whom 
has  a  certain  district  under  him,  every 
inhabitant  of  which  he  has  to  visit  a 
certain  number  of  times  every  year, 
besides  which  each  teacher  again  spe¬ 
cially  visits  his  and  her  scholars. 
So  thorough  is  the  canvass  thus 
made,  that  a  missionary  lately  re¬ 
turned  from  St.  Johns,  W.  I.  told  me 
that  there  were  but  two  children  on 
the  whole  island  who  were  not  mem¬ 
bers  of  Sunday-school  ! 

The  same  brother  also  described  a 
very  effective  means  of  obtaining 
punctuality  in  the  attendance  of  schol¬ 
ars  and  teachers,  which  is  generally 
employed  in  the  West  Indian  schools. 
A  few  minutes  before  the  time  for 
opening,  the  bell  is  tapped,  and  one 
verse  of  a  hymn  is  sung.  Precisely  at 
the  opening  hour  another  hymn  is 
announced.  Then  the  doors  are 
locked  ;  and  while  the  school  sings, 
the  attendance  of  every  scholar  and 
teacher  present  is  marked  on  the  roll- 
book,  and  each  one  receives  an  “at¬ 
tendance  ticket,’  his  certificate  of  punc¬ 
tuality,  as  it  were.  After  all  this  is 
done,  the  doors  are  again  opened,  and 


the  tardy  ones,  if  any,  admitted. 
They,  however,  receive  no  ticket,  and 
are  marked  on  the  roll  as  “  absent.” 
Then  the  regular  exercises  of  the 
school  commence.  He  says  they  are 
not  troubled  much  with  teachers  or 
scholars  coming  late. 

In  general,  the  discipline  in  mission 
schools  is  much  more  strict  than  we 
are  accustomed  to.  The  most  im¬ 
plicit  and  prompt  obedience  to  every 
sign  or  tap  of  the  bell  of  the  superin¬ 
tendent  is  insisted  upon,  and  quite 
naturally  given.  At  the  same  time  the 
division  into  classes  is  such  as  to  make 
the  maintenance  of  order  compara¬ 
tively  easy,  while  it  insures  greater 
thoroughness  in  teaching.  With  the 
exception  of  the  infant  department, 
none  of  the  classes  are  allowed  to  have 
more  than  ten  scholars  at  the  highest. 
These  are  graded  strictly  according  to 
the  attainments  of  the  members, 
though  not  without  regard  to  their 
behavior  also.  In  order  not  to  have 
adults,  and  often  gray-haired  old  men 
and  women,  in  the  infant  department, 
a  special  class  called  the  “ABC 
class  ”  is  formed,  consisting  of  adults 
who  are  unable  to  read.  They  are 
taught  the  lesson  in  a  simple  manner, 
and  made  to  memorize  the  golden 
texts  and  other  passages  of  Scripture, 
besides  verses  and  hymns  expressing 
the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
faith.  It  would  seem  almost  incredi¬ 
ble  what  a  vast  store  of  scriptural 
knowledge  is  thus  gathered,  and  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  fact  that  even  the  most 
illiterate  of  the  native  converts  are  so 
surprisingly  well-versed  in  Bible  facts 
and  doctrines.  The  same  method  is 
also  pursued,  though  to  a  less  extent, 
in  the  rest  of  the  school.  Besides  the 
regular  lesson, — the  International  ser¬ 
ies  being  used  wherever  possible, — one 
or  more  verses  out  of  the  Church 
hymn-book  have  to  be  committed  to 
memory  every  Sunday  by  the  entire 
school ;  so  likewise  one  or  more  arti¬ 
cles  of  the  Catechism,  such  being  se¬ 
lected,  each  Sunday,  as  embody  the 
doctrine  of  the  lesson  for  that  day.  In 
this  manner,  not  only  is  the  whole 
Catechism  learned  by  heart  in  a  short 
time,  but  also  more  or  less  explained 
and  illustrated  in  the  explanation  of 
the  lessons.  Particular  attention  is 
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paid  to  training  the  scholars  in  Bible 
references  ;  they  are  either  obliged  to 
find  all  those  indicated  in  the  margin 
of  the  Bible,  or,  as  the  poorest  of 
them  possess  reference  Bibles,  they 
are  constantly  urged  and  incited  to 
draw  on  their  memory  for  similar  and 
parallel  passages.  Or  the  superinten¬ 
dent  says,  for  example  :  “  In  such  and 
such  a  book  of  the  Old  Testament 
there  is  a  passage  which  refers  to  this 
fact  before  you,  only  in  different 
words,  please  find  it  by  next  Sun¬ 
day  ;  ”  or  “  Find  by  whom  and 
where  in  the  New  Testament  this  or 
that  verse  of  the  lesson  is  referred  to.” 
Often,  too,  the  superintendent,  at  the 
close  of  the  lesson,  will  ask  questions 
like  this,  after  reading  a  few  verses  : 
“  Oat  of  what  part  of  the  Bible  does 
it  sound  as  if  these  verses  were  taken, 
the  Old  Testament  or  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  the  historical  part  or  the  pro¬ 
phetical,  the  Psalms,  Gospels,  or 
Epistles  ?  Like  what  prophet  does  it 
sound  ?  Like  what  writer  of  the  New 
Testament,  John,  Paul,  Peter  or 
James?”  etc.  It  is  truly  wonderful 
with  what  readiness  and  intelligence 
such  questions  are  usually  answered, 
and  how  popular  this  exercise  is  with 
the  natives.  Every  Sunday,  moreover, 
certain  general  questions  are  given  to 
the  school  to  be  answered  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Sunday,  which  arouse  a  degree 
of  emulation  and  eager  excitement  in 
the  search  of  the  Scriptures,  that  can¬ 
not  but  be  fruitful  of  much  good. 

After  the  close  of  every  lesson,  at 
least  ten  minutes  are  always  devoted 
to  the  general  review  of  the  same  by 
the  superintendent,  closing  with  a  few 
questions  and  remarks  intended  to 
create  an  appetite  for  and  introduce 
next  week’s  studies  and  lesson.  A 
favorite  variation  in  the  manner  of 
this  review,  especially  with  the  schol¬ 
ars,  is  to  call  forward  one  of  the 
brightest  of  their  number,  and  allow 
the  rest  of  them  to  question  him  on 
the  lesson.  If  he  answers  incorrectly, 
the  one  who  corrects  him,  or,  if  he 
fails  to  answer  a  question,  the  one  who 
asked  it,  takes  his  place.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
ercise  that  was  suggested  by  the  same 
practice  that  prevails  in  the  parochial 
schools,  where  several  hours  every 
week  are  devoted  to  it.  They  call  it 


“responding,”  and  as  the  position  of 
“  responder  ”  is  considered  a  great 
honor,  it  arouses  the  most  intense  in¬ 
terest,  keeping  the  whole  school  on 
the  qui  vive  to  detect  and  correct  a 
mistake,  or  propound  a  question  that 
will  reduce  the  responder  to  the  ranks 
and  elevate  another  to  his  place.  It 
has  been  found  a  most  healthy  stimu¬ 
lant  to  close  attention,  quickness  of 
thought,  also  private  study  and  prep¬ 
aration. 

Yet  a  word  about  the  Sunday-school 
collections  in  the  foreign  missions, 
and  I  have  done.  They  are  devoted, 
not  selfishly  to  the  school’s  uses,  but 
to  the  general  mission  fund  of  the 
Unitas.  There  is  no  appeal  ever 
made  to  any  of  the  motives  so  often 
enlisted  in  many  of  the  home  schools 
we  know  of ;  but  it  can  be  safely  said 
that  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
class  of  Christians  our  misssion  con¬ 
verts  give  solely  and  purely  for 
Christ’s  sake.  They  are  all  poor, 
both  old  and  young,  and  yet  no  one 
would  ever  think  of  coming  to  Sun¬ 
day-school  without  a  contribution  of 
some  kind,  however  small.  The  con¬ 
sequence  is  that  the  revenue  for  the 
support  of  our  mission  work  that 
comes  from  the  missions  themselves  is 
so  large  as  to  put  to  shame  some  of 
the  wealthy  home  provinces  of  the 
Church.  The  means  to  which  some 
of  the  natives  resort  in  order  to  pro¬ 
cure  their  mites  is  often  touching,  and 
withal  very  suggestive  and  instructive. 

One  little  girl  begs  a  hen  to  keep  as 
her  own  ;  this  she  calls  her  “  mission¬ 
ary  hen,”  and  tends  with  religious 
care.  Every  Saturday  she  takes  the 
eggs  the  hen  has  laid  during  the  week, 
and  converts  them  into  money,  which 
on  Sunday  then  is  regularly  dropped 
into  the  Sunday-school  collection. 
Another  owns  a  little  pig  ;  it  is  her 
“  missionary  pig  !  ”  At  the  end  of 
the  year  it  is  sold,  and  the  proceeds 
conscientiously  devoted  to  the  Sun- 

dav-school  collection.  Another  one 

* 

has  a  “  missionary  tree,”  a  row  of 
“  missionary  sugar-cane,”  a  “  mission¬ 
ary  cow,”  or  a  patch  of  “missionary 
ground,”  all  of  which,  converted  into 
money,  help  to  swell  the  Sunday- 
school  contributions ;  all  of  which 
help  more  eloquently  than  aught  else 
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could  to  impress  on  their  souls  that 
freely  they  receive  and  freely  they 
must  give. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  understood 
that  the  foregoing  is  not  an  account 
of  the  precise  manner  in  which  the 
Sunday-school  work  is  carried  on  in 
all  of  our  foreign  missions.  Details 
must  vary  ;  methods  must  be  adapted 
to  suit  different  races,  varying  cli¬ 
mates,  degrees  of  civilization,  and 
other  circumstances.  But  it  is  the 
same  spirit  that  worketh  in  all,  and 
the  same  principle  upon  which  the 
work  everywhere  proceeds.  And  the 
account  given  depicts  as  accurately  as 
may  be  the  manner  of  the  work 
throughout  at  least  one,  and  that  the 
largest  by  far,  of  the  mission  prov¬ 
inces  of  the  Unitas  Fratrum. 


How  Tlie  Children  Went  To 
.  Church. 

“  Oh,  Bridget  !  Bridget  !  we’re  all 
going  to  Grandpa  Hall’s  to-morrow, 
’cause  mamma  wants  to  take  us  to 
church  where  she  went  when  she  was 
a  little  girl.  Don’t  you  wish  you  were 
going,  too,  Bridget  ?” 

“Faith  an’  I  do  that  much.  I’d 
like  a  sight  of  the  green  fields,  any¬ 
how,  an’I  don’t  belave  a  bit  of  your 
church  would  hurt  me,  aither,  you 
blessed  little  heretics  !  But  who’d  take 
care  of  the  house  if  I  should  go  wid 
ye  all?  That:  I’d  like  to  know.  I’ll 
just  have  to  stay  here  and  look  afther 
things  a  bit,  and  when  yez  come  back 
ye  shall  aich  bring  me  a  big  bunch  of 
rid  roses.”  Thus  speaking,  the  faithful 
maid-ofi all-work  stooped  to  imprint  a 
kiss  on  the  cheek  of  four-year-old 
Freddie,  while  Sadie,  aged  six,  and 
Willie,  a  boy  of  eight,  looked  on  with 
approbation. 

The  children  had  until  lately  been 
living  in  a  distant  part  of  the  country, 
and  so  they  had  never  been  to  their 
grandpa’s.  Of  course  they  were  much 
excited  over  the  prospective  visit, 
which  was  to  last  a  whole  week,  and, 
of  course,  they  thought  it  necessary  to 
help  mamma  a  great  deal  in  making 
preparations.  They  had  very  little 
time  to  talk  with  Bridget,  for  there 
were  so  many  things  to  be  packed. 

The  next  morning  they  awoke 


bright  and  early.  No  one  had  to  call’ 
“  Come,  children,  get  up  !”  or  to  warn 
them  that  breakfast  was  nearly  ready. 
They  were  to  leave  at  seven  o’clock, 
and  it  would  never  do  to  miss  the 
train.  The  car  ride,  from  their  point 
of  view  was  most  delightful.  Sadie 
was  principally  amused  in  looking  at 
the  crowd  of  people  who,  like  them¬ 
selves,  were  going  into  the  country. 
Willie  kept  watch  through  the  window 
for  wonderful  sights,  while  Freddie 
was  particularly  interested  in  “  the 
man  who  punched  the  tickets.”  The 
crowning  joy  came  when,  just  before 
alighting  at  the  Doverbrook  station, 
they  caught  a  glimpse  of  grandpa  sit¬ 
ting  in  his  carryall  and  soothing  his 
somewhat  nervous  horses.  “  I’m  go¬ 
ing  to  help  him  drive  !”  exclaimed 
Freddie,  and  in  his  haste  to  get  out  of 
the  car  he  fell  flat  on  the  floor,  so  that 
papa  had  to  lift  him  up  and  carry  him 
— rather  a  humiliation  for  a  young 
gentleman  who  was  planning  to  hold 
the  reins. 

This  was  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
and  the  next  day  was  to  be  Children’s 
Day;  so  grandpa,  after  getting  his 
load  of  grandchildren  safely  home, 
had  to  drive  to  the  church  with  a  load 
of  flowers.  Grandma  was  famous 
through  all  the  country  round  for  her 
skill  in  taking  care  of  plants  and 
flowers.  What  more  natural  than  that 
she  should  contribute  a  goodly  share 
of  the  decorations  for  the  morrow? 
Willie,  by  virtue  of  being  the  eldest 
son  of  the  family,  was  allowed  the 
privilege  of  driving  along  with 
grandpa. 

“  It’s  a  very  fine  church,”  he 
grandly  remarked  to  Sadie  aud  Freddie 
after  his  return.  “  Grandpa  says  that 
for  a  country  church  it’s  unusually 
fine.  It’s  very  old,  too.  The  bricks 
to  build  it  were  brought  from  Holland 
ever  so  long  ago.  And  it’s  all  painted 
red,  and  it  stands  on  a  hill,  and  there 
are  figures  on  the  side  to  show  how 
old  it  is.” 

“On  the  side  of  the  hill?”  asked 
Sadie  innocently. 

“  No.  On  the  side  of  the  church  ; 
the  outside  I  mean.  I  thought  I’d  re¬ 
member  them,  but  you’ll  have  to  look 
at  them  yourself  when  you  go.  Oh  ! 

I  forgot  that  you  don’t  know  how  to 
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read.  Well  I’ll  look  at  them  again 
and  tell  them  to  you.” 

The  next  morning  grandpa  had  his 
carryall  at  the  door  in  good  season. 
He  would  have  thought  it  a  sin  to  be 
late  at  church,  and  thus  to  interrupt 
the  devotions  of  the  congregation. 
Beside  that,  he  held  that  it  was  just  as 
easy  to  be  early  as  to  be  late.  He 
had  formed  the  habit  of  promptness 
when  a  boy,  and  he  regarded  it  as 
quite  unnecessary  that  one  should  be 
tardy  in  the  performance  of  any  duty 
whatever. 

Seven  persons,  when  three  of  them 
were  small,  could  sit  easily  in  the  car¬ 
riage.  After  they  were  all  in  grandma 
cast  a  loving  glance  on  a  tall  potted 
rose-bush  which  stood  on  the  front 
piazza.” 

“Father,”  said  she,  “  could’t  we 
take  that  along?  It  would  be  so 
beautiful  among  the  other  plants.” 

After  some  consideration  “father” 
decided  that  they  could.  So  he  and 
the  children’s  papa  placed  it  in  front 
of  them  and  drove  to  church  partly 
concealed  by  the  fragrant  roses. 

In  the  family  pew  the  seven  were 
slightly  crowded.  What  cared  they 
for  that  when  they  were  all  so  happy  ? 
The  only  trouble  was  that  Freddie,  in 
his  eagerness  to  look  at  the  array  of 
flowers  adorning  the  old  pulpit,  would 
occasionally  stand  up,  and  afterward 
it  was  difficult  to  find  his  place  again. 

A  young  minister  had  come  to  the 
congregation,  but  the  old  pastor  who 
had  been  there  “  when  mamma  was  a 
little  girl,”  was  in  the  pulpit,  too. 
Both  of  them  talked  to  the  children 
during  the  course  of  the  service.  It 
was  the  older  gentleman  who  led  in 
prayer,  before  the  talking  began. 
Freddie  sat  still,  with  his  eyes  wide 
open,  listening  to  every  word.  After 
service  the  children  were  standing  by 
the  church  door  waiting  for  grandpa 
to  bring  up  the  horses,  when  both 
ministers  approached  them.  Freddie 
ran  to  the  elder  one  quite  to  mamma’s 
surprise. 

“Did  you  see  me  in  church  to¬ 
day?”  he  inquired  of  the  white-haired 
clergyman. 

“  Certainly,  my  little  man.  I  no¬ 
ticed  all  the  children  in  your  pew  for 
you  behaved  so  well.” 


“Then,  say—”  Freddie  hesitated. 

“  Say  what,  my  little  man  ?” 

“What  did  you  pray  for?” 

“  I  prayed  that  the  Lord  might  bless 
all  of  the  dear  children  who  were  here, 
and  that  they  early  might  learn  to  love 
Him.  Do  you  pray,  too,  sometimes?” 

“Yes.  Every  night  and  morning.” 

“Then  what  do  you  pray  for?” 

“  Oh,  I  pray  for  papa  and  mamma.” 

“  And  don’t  you  ask  to  be  made  a 
good  boy  ?” 

“  Yes,  but  we’ll  have  to  go  now,  for 
the  horses  are  coming.  Good-bye, 
Mr.  Minister.  We’ve  had  a  very  pleas¬ 
ant  time.” 

That  was  what  they  all  thought, 
though  they  had  not  all  supposed  it 
necessary  to  express  themselves  in  the 
same  polite  way. 

The  following  Sunday,  in  the  city, 
Freddie  asked  to  be  taken  to  church 
again,  and  though  he  was  so  small, 
mamma  decided  to  take  him.*  She 
wants  him  to  form  the  habit  of  going 
to  church,  as  Sadie  and  Willie  have 
already  done,  and  she  hopes  that  the 
aged  minister’s  prayer  will  be  answered 
for  her  children,  as  for  all  the  others 
who  were  in  the  old  church  on  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Day- — that  the  Lord  may  bless 
them  indeed,  and  help  them  early  to 
give  their  love  to  Him. —  Christian 
Intelligencer. 


“Business  is  Business.” 

There  lives  in  the  city  of  New  York 
a  man  who  has  accumulated  quite  a 
fortune  by  simply  advising  people 
what  to  do.  There  always  will  be 
a  large  number  of  persons  who  are 
unable  to  rely  on  their  own  judgment ; 
others  come  to  a  conclusion  with  ease 
and  certainty. 

A  young  man  had  accumulated  a 
thousand  dollars,  and  was  debating 
whether  he  should  buy  a  small  candy 
store  with  it,  or  whether  he  should 
lend  it  on  a  mortgage.  This  latter  he 
knew  was  the  secure  way ;  the  other 
promised  great  profits.  In  this  per¬ 
plexity  he  saw  an  advertisement : 
“  Advice  given  to  those  going  into 
business.” 

After  stating  his  case,  the  counselor 
said,  “  My  fee  will  be  five  dollars  in 
advance. 
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When  this  was  paid  he  asked  : 

“  Do  you  understand  the  candy 
business  ?” 

“  No ;  I  did  not  think  it  was  neces¬ 
sary.  I  expected  to  supervise  it 
merely.” 

“  Then  you  will  lose  all  your  money 
in  three  months.” 

“You  think  I  had  better  lend  the 
money  on  a  mortgage  ?” 

“I  did  not  say  that.  What  is  your 
business ;  that  is,  what  do  you  per¬ 
fectly  understand?” 

“  I  know  the  pickle  business  through 
and  through.  I  can  make  pickles  of 
all  kinds,  but  I  do  not  like  it.” 

“  Never  mind  what  you  like.  Go 
and  get  a  small  place  and  make 
pickles ;  go  from  hotel  to  hotel,  res¬ 
taurant  to  restaurant,  and  sell  them. 
In  ten  years  come  back  and  see  me; 
you  will  have  $10,000  at  least.” 

As  the  young  man  was  going  away 
he  was  called  back. 

“  Here  is  a  card ;  I  wrant  you  to  put 
it  where  you  can  see  it  a  hundred 
times  a  day.”  These  were  the  words 
on  the  card.  “  Business  is  business. 
Men  don’t  do  what  they  like,  they  do 
what  they  can.” 

The  card  had  a  strange  fascination 
for  him  ;  he  read  it  with  care,  as  he 
walked  along  the  street.  As  he 
studied  it,  new  light  seemed  to  enter 
his  mind. 

He  found  a  dingy  basement,  and 
began  to  arrange  for  his  operations. 
Of  course  vinegar  must  be  got,  several 
barrels  of  it ;  some  was  offered  him  at 
ten  cents  a  gallon,  some  more  was 
shown  at  five  cents.  “  Which  shall  I 
take?”  He  thought  of  the  words  on 
his  card.  He  seemed  to  see  people 
testing  his  pickles,  and,  not  liking 
them,  depart  without  buying.  “  They 
will  know  good  vinegar,”  thought  he, 
and  so  he  bought  the  honest  stuff. 

In  a  few  days  several  tubs  of  ma¬ 
terials  were  ready,  and  he  knew  he 
must  market  them.  Now  he  greatly 
dreaded  to  face  strange  people,  and 
push  his  goods  upon  their  notice.  He 
never  had  courage  when  a  boy,  and 
now  as  a  young  man  he  felt  more 
timid  it  seemed.  But  he  thought  of 
the  words  of  the  card,  and  entered  a 
restaurant.  The  evident  manager  was 
a  blooming  young  woman,  and  the 


pickle  dealer  was  more  afraid  of  wo¬ 
men  than  men.  But  “  business  is 
business  ”  repeated  itself  over  and  over 
in  his  mind. 

The  answer  to  his  statement  was 
that  his  pickles  would  be  tried,  and  if 
found  all  right  would  be  purchased. 

“  Glad  I  got  that  good  vinegar,” 
thought  the  young  man  ;  and  he  began 
to  feel  that  there  was  a  certain  power 
in  the  maxim  his  adviser  had  given. 
He  began  to  feel  a  courage  he  had 
never  expected  in  meeting  people  and 
trying  to  sell  his  goods  to  them. 

Calling  at  a  store  to  get,  if  possible, 
an  order  for  pickles  in  bottles,  he 
was  quickly  and  rudely  met  with, 
“  Don’t  want  to  see  any  such  stuff.” 
Noticing  the  utter  dismay  on  the 
young  man’s  face,  the  merchant  said 
short  and  sharp,  “Don’t  you  know 
enough  of  business  to  put  up  your 
goods  attractively?” 

As  he  retreated,  ruffled  and  dis¬ 
heartened,  the  maxim  repeated  itself 
over  and  over  with  this  additional 
sentence,  “It  is  business  to  put  up 
goods  attractively.”  He  sought  out  a 
lithographer,  and  had  sonie  handsome¬ 
ly  colored  labels  printed.  “They  will 
buy  the  bottles,”  said  a  friend,  “just 
for  the  picture  you  have  on  them.” 

When  he  had  gained  sufficient  cour¬ 
age  he  sought  out  again  the  merchant 
who  had  rebuffed  him.  “  I  have  come 
to  make  you  a  present  of  a  bottle  of 
fine  pickles.” 

“  Why  do  you  make  me  a  present 
of  them  ?” 

“  Because  you  gave  me  advice  that 
is  worth  a  great  deal.” 

The  morning  of  one  Fourth  of  July 
came,  and  he  pondered  whether  to 
go  to  his  store  or  not.  All  at  once  he 
thought,  people  going  on  picnics  will 
want  pickles  ;  it  was  the  magic  words 
on  the  little  card  that  ran  through  his 
mind.  He  found,  as  he  had  thought, 
a  large  number  of  buyers  waiting  for 
him. 

The  little  card  was  consulted  in  all 
sorts  of  weather.  If  a  man  made  a 
proposition  to  him  of  any  kind,  and 
he  was  in  doubt,  he  would  go  and 
look  at  the  words,  though  he  knew 
them  by  heart  already.  One  day  a 
cheese  merchant  came  to  persuade  him 
to  buy  stock. 
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“  People,”  said  he,  “who  buy 
pickles  always  buy  cheese  ;  you  will  do 
a  big  trade.”  It  was  a  temptation. 
He  went  and  looked  at  the  words  and 
studied  them  intently,  trying  to  think 
out  their  application  to  the  case  in 
hand.  “  Men  do  what  they  can,”  he 
reflected.  “  I  would  like  to  sell  cheese, 
but  I  know  I  can  sell  pickles then 
he  returned.  Now  he  was  resolute 
and  firm,  although  by  nature  easily 
bent  and  swayed  by  the  words  of 
others. 

“Business  is  business,”  he  said.  “I 
am  in  the  pickle  business  ;  if  I  cannot 
make  money  in  this,  I  shall  quit  and 
go  into  something  else  ;  but  I  will  not 
have  two  kinds  on  my  hands.” 

It  was  a  turning-point  ;  after  this  he 
could  refuse  all  influence  to  go  into 
something  that  seemed  at  the  time 
more  lucrative.  He  was  not  only  in¬ 
dustrious,  it  is  plain,  he  had  a  fixed 
principle  of  action.  Of  course  he  was 
successful ;  all  men  who  put  industry 
and  mind  to  their  work  are  bound  to 
be  successful.  When  the  ten  years 
were  up,  of  course,  he  had  the  ten 
thousand  dollars,  and  more,  too. — 
Treasure-  Trove. 


Tlie  Boy  Wlio  Bid  His  Best. 

He  is  doing  his  best,  that  boy  of  six¬ 
teen,  stretched  out  before  a  bright  fire 
in  the  old  tanning  shed.  Reclining 
upon  an  old  sheepskin  with  book  in 
hand,  he  is  acquiring  knowledge  as 
truly  as  any  student  at  his  desk  in 
some  favored  institution,  with  all  the 
conveniences  and  facilities  for  learn¬ 
ing.  He  is  doing  his  best  too — this 
same  boy,  Claude — as  he  helps  his 
master  prepare  the  sheep  and  lambs’ 
skins  for  dyeing,  so  that  they  can  be 
made  into  leather.  He  is  doing  his 
best  by  obedience  and  by  respectful 
conduct  to  his  master,  in  endeavoring 
to  do  his  work  well,  although  he  often 
makes  mistakes,  as  his  work  is  not  so 
well  suited  to  his  tastes  as  the  study 
of  Greek  and  Latin. 

“  See  here,  young  rapscallion  !  ”  calls 
out  Gaspard  Beaurais,  the  tanner. 
“  See  how  you’re  mixing  up  the  wools.” 
For  Claude’s  wits  were  “  wool  gather¬ 
ing  ”  sure  enough  ;  but  he  was  not 
sorting  the  wool  aright. 


“  Aye,  aye,  sir,”  replied  the  appren¬ 
tice,  “but  I  will  fix  them  all  right.” 
And  he  quickly  sets  to  work  to  repair 
his  mistake. 

“  He’ll  never  make  a  tanner,”  said 
Gaspard  to  his  good  wife,  “  and  much 
I  fear  he’ll  never  be  able  to  earn  his 
own  bread.” 

“Sure  enough,”  replied  his  wife; 
“  and  yet  he’s  good  and  obedient, 
and  never  gives  back  a  word  to  all 
your  scolding.” 

And  in  after-years  when  the  aged 
couple  received  handsome  presents 
from  this  distinguished  man  who  had 
been  their  apprentice,  they  thought  of 
these  words. 

One  evening  there  came  a  stormy, 
boisterous  wind  and  the  little  stream 
in  which  the  tanner  was  wont  to  wash 
his  wool  upon  the  skins  was  swollen 
to  a  torrent.  To  attempt  to  cross  it 
by  ford  at  such  a  time  would  render 
one  liable  to  be  carried  down  the 
stream  and  to  be  dashed  to  pieces  on 
the  rocks. 

“  We  must  get  all  the  skins  under 
cover,”  said  Gaspard  to  his  apprentice, 
“  a  storm  is  at  hand.” 

The  task  was  finished  and  the  tan¬ 
ner  was  about  to  return  to  his  cot  and 
Claude  to  his  shed,  when  the  boy  ex¬ 
claimed  :  “  Surely  I  heard  a  cry. 

Some  one  is  trying  to  cross  the  ford.” 

In  an  instant  he  darted  toward  the 
river,  followed  by  his  master  carrying 
the  lantern.  Some  villagers  were  al¬ 
ready  there,  and  a  strong  rope  was 
tied  around  the  waist  of  the  brave  boy 
who  was  about  to  plunge  into  the 
stream,  for  a  man  upon  horseback  was 
seen  coming  down  the  river,  both  rider 
and  horse  much  exhausted.  Claude 
succeeded  in  grasping  the  rein,  and 
the  strong  hand  of  the  master  that 
held  the  rope  drew  him  to  the  shore, 
and  all  were  saved.  Soon  after  the 
stranger  sat  by  the  tanner’s  cheerful 
fire,  having  quite  won  the  hearts  of 
the  good  man  and  his  wife  by  his  kind 
and  courteous  manners. 

“  What  can  I  do  for  your  brave 
boy?”  he  asked. 

“  He’s  none  of  ours,  and  not  much 
credit  will  he  be  to  any  one,  we  fear. 
He  wastes  too  much  time  over  useless 
books,”  was  the  bluff  reply  of  the 
honest  tanner,  who  could  not  see  what 
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possible  use  Claude’s  studies  would  be 
to  him. 

“  May  I  see  the  books  ?  ”  asked  the 
stranger. 

Claude,  being  called,  brought  the 
books  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics 
and  stood  with  downcast  face  expect¬ 
ing  to  be  rebuked.  But  instead  he 
received  words  of  commendation  from 
the  gentleman,  who,  after  some  talk 
and  questions,  was  astonished  at  the 
knowledge  the  boy  had  acquired. 

A  few  months  later,  instead  of  the 
old  tanning  shed  as  a  study,  Claude 
might  be  seen  with  his  books  in  a 
handsome  mansion  at  Paris,  the  house 
of  M.  de  Vallis,  whose  life  he  had 
saved,  and  who  had  become  his  friend 
and  benefactor.  The  boy  felt  that  he 
had  done  his  duty  and  that  he  was 
receiving  much  in  return,  and  he  de¬ 
termined  to  make  every  effort  to  meet 
the  expectations  of  his  patron. 

He  succeeded.  Claude  Capperonier, 
the  boy  who  did  his  best,  became  the 
most  distinguished  Greek  and  Latin 
scholar  of  his  time.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-five  he  filled  the  chair  of  Greek 
professor  in  the  Royal  College  of  Paris. 
More  than  this,  he  became  a  man  who 
feared  God  and  was  much  beloved  for 
his  goodness  and  amiable  qualities. 
He  never  forgot  his  former  master  and 
wife.  Their  old  age  was  cheered  by 
many  tokens  of  rememblance  in  the 
form  of  substantial  gifts  from  the  man 
who,  when  a  boy,  studied  so  dili¬ 
gently  by  the  fire  of  their  old  shed, 
but  who  would  never  make  a  trans¬ 
fer.” — New  York  Mail . 


A  King’s  Son. 

If  there  is  one  character  more  than 
another  in  God’s  Word  which  I 
would  set  before  our  order  of  “King’s 
Sons,“  excepting,  of  course,  their  one 
great  example,  it  is  that  of  the  eldest 
son  of  King  Saul. 

That  great  and  generous  prince, 
who  though  to  be  superseded  by  God’s 
will  by  another,  made  friendship,  pure 
and  disinterested  with  that  one ;  at 
the  same  time  remaining  loyal  to  his 
king  and  father. 

It  is  written  that  “ he  delighted  in 
David.” 

Young  men,  sons  of  the  King,  show 
yourselves  friendly. 


In  all  walks  of  life  there  are  those 
who  will  do  you  good,  if  you  would 
but  have  intercourse  with  them;  and 
you  do  not  know  how  many  your 
friendship  might  win  to  be  citizens  of 
the  kingdom. 

The  “  adversary  ”  is  ever  seeking  the 
life  of  our  young  men.  His  allure¬ 
ments  are  card-playing,  theatre-going, 
horse-racing,  intemperance,  Sabbath- 
strolling  and  idle  ways.  Do  not  be 
captivated  by  them.  “  Now  therefore, 
take  heed  to  thyself.”  Refrain  from 
the  amusements  cf  “Vanity  Fair.” 
Your  example  may  rescue  others.  “  Y ou 
can  do  more  good  by  being  good  than 
in  any  other  way.” 

Jonathan  spake  good  of  David.  “A 
word  in  season,  how  good  it  is.” 
Jonathan’s  seasonable  words  saved 
Saul,  at  that  time,  from  the  commis¬ 
sion  of  a  great  crime,  by  recalling  to 
the  king’s  mind  all  the  good  that 
David  had  wrought  for  the  kingdom. 
“And  the  king  hearkened,”  even  to 
becoming  enthusiastic,  for  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  “As  the  Lord  liveth  he  shall 
not  be  slain.” 

Good  words  rarely  fail  of  good 
results,  if  love  prompts  and  prudence 
guides  them.  There  is  immense  satis- 
fication  and  joy  to  the  peacemaker. 
The  Lord  Jesus  Himself  counts  such 
“  blessed,”  and  calls  them  “  children 
of  God the  King’s  daughters  and 
the  King’s  sons.  “Be  not  weary  in 
well  doing.”  Jonathan  was  the  means 
of  bringing  David  into  Saul’s  presence 
“  as  in  times  past but  he  could  not 
cure  that  dire  disease,  jealousy  ;  God’s 
grace  alone  is  sufficient  for  that. 

Shoot  at  a  mark,  by  example,  prayer 
and  precept ;  and  let  nothing  but 
death  turn  your  heart  and  hand  aside. 
Eternity  may  reveal  more  souls  saved 
in  this  way  than  time  ever  let  you 
hope  for. 

The  narrative  starts  another  thought. 
“  Only  Jonathan  and  David  knew  of 
the  matter.”  It  is  not  necessary  that 
all  the  city  know  that  we  are  desiring 
the  life,  spiritual,  of  some  particular 
one  of  our  acquaintance  ;  though  we 
should  enlist  their  help  in  the  matter. 
The  “lad”  may  surmise,  but  he  will 
learn  tact  from  us,  and  keep  his  tongue 
in  the  “  King’s  ”  matters. 

Sons  of  the  “  King,”  arm  yourselves  ! 
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Do  not  wait.  There  are  times  when 
our  King  allows  us  but  one  piece  of 
artillery  in  our  warfare  against  Satan. 
When  His  only  answer  to  our  en¬ 
deavors  is  a  whispered  “Go  in  peace.’’ 

We  are  apt  to  say  in  our  intense 
desire  to  be  “doing,”  “lean  only 
pray.”  But  prayer  has  “subdued  king¬ 
doms;”  and  in  His  name  it  will  put 
down  all  wrongs,  and  work  all  reforms. 
Use  it.  You  dare  not  attempt  the 
“King’s”  work  without  it.  If  you  do 
your  work  is  vain,  and  your  faith  also, 
- —  Christian  Intelligencer. 


Hottentot  in  a  Leopard’s  Hen. 

One  day  while  looking  out  for 
bok,  Cigar  came  across  the  spoor  of  a 
leopard,  a  beast  far  more  cunning 
and  dangerous  than  a  lion.  The  Hot¬ 
tentot’s  gun  was  an  old  flint-lock 
musket,  which  did  not  always  go  off. 
But  he  was  nearly  out  of  ammunition, 
and  the  leopard’s  skin  would  buy  him 
a  trade  bag  of  powder ;  so  he  fol¬ 
lowed  the  leopard’s  spoor  from  stone 
to  brush,  and  from  stump  to  tree. 
The  chase  was  along  one,  and  led  the 
hunter  to  a  rocky  ravine,  where  the 
tracking  would  have  been  difficult  and 
dangerous  had  not  a  pack  of  baboons 
unexpectedly  come  to  his  aid. 

When  the  baboons  discovered  their 
enemy  stealthily  creeping  among  the 
rocks,  they  followed  at  a  safe  distance, 
howling  out  their  rage  and  hatred. 
Cigar  heard  the  cries,  and  made  for 
an  elevated  rock,  whence  he  saw  the 
leopard  ascend  the  opposite  side  of 
the  ravine  and  enter  a  cleft  in  the 
rocks.  Knowing  that  the  leopard 
had  gone  into  her  den,  Cigar  selected 
a  hiding-place  within  easy  range  of 
the  ledge  on  which  the  cave  opened, 
and  waited  for  the  animal  to  come 
out.  As  soon  as  the  baboons  began 
to  howl,  the  leopard  came  forth  from 
her  den,  followed  by  two  cubs  about 
twelve  weeks  old. 

Thereupon  the  baboons  forsook  the 
Hottentot,  and  directed  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  leopard,  who  had  extended 
herself  upon  the  ledge,  and  lay  on 
her  side,  in  order  that  the  cubs  might 
more  easily  take  their  food.  Cigar 
having  taken  time  for  a  steady  aim  at 
her  heart,  fired,  and  the  beast  rolled 


over  on  her  back,  dead.  The  cubs 
ran  into  the  cave,  and  the  baboons 
scuttled  up  the  rocks.  Cigar  ran  to 
the  ledge,  skinned  the  leopard,  kicked 
the  carcass  into  the  ravine,  and  then 
considered  how  he  should  secure  the 
cubs  alive. 

The  interior  of  the  cave  was  dark 
and  low  in  the  roof,  but  smooth  on 
the  floor,  which  was  thickly  covered 
with  smd.  Cigar  crawled  on  his 
stomach  to  the  end  of  the  cave,  where 
he  groped  about  and  soon  touched  a 
spitting  and  hissing  cub.  With  much 
trouble  and  many  scratches  and  bites, 
he  secured  it  and  brought  it  out  into 
the  daylight,  where  he  left  it  lying  on 
the  ledge  with  its  four  feet  tied  to¬ 
gether.  On  re-entering  the  cave, 
Cigar  took  with  him  his  loaded  mus¬ 
ket,  thinking  that  the  father  might  re¬ 
turn  and  discover  him  rifling  his  home. 
The  second  cub  had  squeezed  itself 
into  such  a  deep  crack  that  it  took 
the  Hottentot  half  an  hour  to  draw  it 
out.  While  tying  its  feet,  the  little 
light  failed,  all  was  dark  within. 
There  could  be  but  one  cause  for  the 
darkness,  and  the  Hottentot  prepared 
for  the  fight  that  must  end  in  the 
death  of  hunter  or  leopard  or  both. 
He  knew  even  in  the  darkness  where 
his  foe  was,  for  the  leopard’s  eyes 
glowed  like  balls  of  fire.  The  roof 
was  so  low  that  the  animal  could  not 
spring  upon  the  hunter,  and  it  had  to 
advance  slowly,  stretching  out  its  body 
to  its  full  length.  Anxiously  Cigar 
took  aim ;  the  report  answered  the 
snapping  of  the  lock;  the  leopard  was 
struggling  in  front  of  the  man. 

The  Hottentot  reloaded  his  gun — 
a  slow  process  on  account  of  the  con¬ 
strained  position — and  then,  knowing 
that  the  wounded  beast  was  struggling 
toward  him,  shoved  forward  the  mus¬ 
ket.  Its  muzzle  touched  the  leopard’s 
body.  Cigar  pushed  the  gun  and 
pressed  the  trigger.  There  was  a 
stunning  report,  and  then  all  was  still. 
He  had  won.  It  took  him  a  long 
time  to  crawl  over  the  dead  beast, 
so  closely  was  it  wedged  in  the  passage, 
and  a  longer  time  to  draw  out  the 
carcass.  His  first  shot  had  smashed 
the  animal’s  lower  jaw,  and  the  second 
had  entered  the  chest  and  passed 
along  the  spine  to  the  root  of  the  tail, 
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where  it  lodged.  The  brave  hunter 
sold  the  cubs  and  the  skins  to  a  party 
of  English  gentlemen  for  nearly  $50 
in  trade  and  cash. — Days  and  Nights 
in  a  Desert . 

* 

Tlie  Hand  that  Saved  Us. 

Two  painters  were  employed  to 
fresco  the  walls  of  a  cathedral.  Both 
stood  on  a  rude  scaffold  constructed 
for  their  purpose,  some  forty  feet  from 
the  floor. 

One  of  them  was  so  intent  upon 
his  work  that  he  became  wholly  ab¬ 
sorbed,  and  in  admiration  stood  off 
from  the  picture,  gazing  at  it  with 
intense  delight.  Forgetting  where  he 
was,  he  moved  backward  slowly,  sur¬ 
veying  the  work  of  his  skill,  until  he 
had  neared  the  edge  of  the  plank  on 
which  he  stood.  At  this  critical  mo¬ 
ment  his  companion  turned  suddenly, 
and,  almost  paralyzed  with  horror, 
beheld  his  imminent  peril.  Another 
instant,  and  the  enthusiast  would  be 
precipitated  upon  the  pavement  be¬ 
neath.  If  he  spoke  to  him,  it  was 
certain  death;  if  he  held  his  peace, 
death  was  equally  sure.  Suddenly  he 
regained  his  presence  of  mind,  and, 
seizing  a  wet  brush,  flung  it  against 
the  wall,  spattering  the  picture  with 
unsightly  blotches  of  coloring.  The 
painter  flew  forward,  and  turned  upon 
his  friend  with  fierce  upbraidings ; 
but,  starting  at  his  ghastly  face,  he 
listened  to  his  recital  of  danger, 
looked  shudderingly  over  the  dread 
space  below,  and  with  tears  of  grati¬ 
tude  blessed  the  hand  that  saved 
him. 

Just  so  we  sometimes  get  absorbed 
upon  the  pictures  of  the  world,  and, 
in  contemplating  them,  step  back¬ 
ward,  unconscious  of  our  peril;  when 
the  Almighty  in  mercy  dashes  our 
beautiful  images,  and  draws  us,  at  the 
time  we  are  complaining  of  His  deal¬ 
ings,  into  His  outstretched  arms  of 
compassion  and  love. — Selected. 


The  Swiftest  Running’  Animal. 

The  greyhound  is,  by  some,  con¬ 
sidered  the  swiftest  quadruped.  But 
there  is  an  animal  on  the  Colorado 
plains  which  is  much  swifter.  It  is 


the  small  red  prairie  fox,  commonly 
known  as  the  “  swift.”  A  good  grey¬ 
hound  will  pull  down  two  or  three 
from  a  bunch  of  antelopes,  but  the 
swift  escapes  readily  from  him.  In 
the  chase  the  fox  will  stop  still,  and 
wait  until  the  hound  is  near  him,  and 
then  easily  distance  him,  and  repeat 
the  same  manoeuvre.  It  does  not 
jump  like  a  hound,  but  runs  with  a 
peculiar  gliding  motion.  Its  legs 
are  of  medium  length  and  very  mus¬ 
cular. 

On  one  occasion  one  escaped  from 
a  box  trap,  by  the  side  of  which  I  was 
standing.  Near  me  was  a  shepherd 
dog  that  was  a  good  enough  runner  to 
pick  up  a  jack  rabbit  occasionally. 
The  dog  jump  for  the  fox  as  the  latter 
came  out  of  the  trap,  yet  at  a  distance 
of  150  feet  the  fox  stopped  still  and 
waited  for  the  dog. 

In  regard  to  jack  rabbits,  they  are 
not  so  swift  as  generally  supposed. 
Their  progress  is*by  tremendous  jumps. 
I  have  measured  24  feet  in  the  snow, 
in  straight  line  between  successive 
footprints,  and  the  animal  was  going 
up-hill,  too.  But  in  these  flights  they 
lose  time,  and  the  hound,  wolf  and 
fox,  whose  feet  strike  ground  more 
constantly,  will  readily  overtake  them. 

These  facts  are  from  my  own  experi¬ 
ence,  and  may  be  relied  upon. —  Wal¬ 
ter  L.  Wilder ,  in  New  York  Sun. 


Progress  in  life  is  by  stages,  rather 
than  by  an  unbroken  advance.  The 
pupil  who  has  passed  through  the 
primary  school  has  to  take  a  new 
start  in  the  grammar  school.  The 
graduate  of  a  preparatory  school  must 
begin  anew  as  a  Freshman  in  college. 
He  who  has  taken  a  college  degree 
finds  that  he  must  take  the  lowest 
place  for  a  start  toward  a  life  profes¬ 
sion.  And  so  it  is  all  the  way  along 
in  life.  No  man  ever  reaches  the  point 
where  it  is  unnecessary  for  him  to  be 
a  willing  beginner  in  a  new  sphere  of 
knowledge  or  of  skill,  if  he  would 
rise  to  a  plane  above  that  on  which 
he  has  attained  his  present  proficiency 
and  reputation.  Well  is  it  for  a  man 
if  he  has  so  used  the  past  that  it  has 
given  him  a  fimess  for  a  good  begin¬ 
ning  in  the  present. — S.  S.  Times. 
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The  Christmas  Tree. 

It  is  one  of  the  privileges  of  our 
Holy  Religion  to  appropriate  and 
glorify  whatever  is  most  beautiful  in 
the  heathenism  which  it  displaces. 
This  fact  is  illustrated  by  the  Christ¬ 
mas  tree,  which  was  certainly  antici¬ 
pated  by  a  very  similar  household  dec¬ 
oration  long  before  the  Germanic 
nations  accepted  the  Gospel.  The 
great  festival  of  mid-winter,  celebrated 
to  signalize  what  they  called  “  the 
birth  of  the  sun,”  was  called  Yule— a 
name  which  is  still  occasionally  applied 
to  Christmas,  especially  by  poets.  At 
Yule  it  was  usual  ‘in  Norway  and 
Sweden  to  bring  branches  from  the 
forest,  so  as  to  give  the  house  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  bower  in  the  forest.  In 
Germany,  where  evergreen  was  not 
everywhere  so  plentiful,  a  single  branch 
or  small  tree  served  a  similar  purpose. 
It  was  the  symbol  of  the  new  life  in 
nature — the  herald  of  the  coming 
spring.  Christianity  retained  the 
symbol,  but  gave  it  a  higher  meaning. 
The  evergreen  tree  came  to  represent 
Christ,  the  spiritual  sun,  the  true 
light  of  the  world.  In  contrast  to  the 
forbidden  tree  that  grew  in  Paradise, 
it  bears  gifts  which  remind  us  of  the 
more  precious  gifts  which  He  gave 
unto  men.  The  burning  tapers  which 
decorate  the  tree  are  symbolical  of 
Him  who  is  the  true  light  of  the  world. 
An  evergreen  is  chosen  to  remind  us 
that  the  person  and  work  of  Christ 
are  eternal,  knowing  no  change  in  all 
the  blasts  of  winter.  Thus,  the  tree 
which  the  children  love  teaches  pre¬ 
cious  lessons,  and  signifies  the  presence 
in  the  Christian  household  of  Him 
who  is  the  Lord  of  life  and  light. 

One  must  have  a  certain  kind  of 
knowledge  to  be  liable  to  a  certain 
kind  of  mistake.  One  who  has  never 
got  beyond  the  four  rules  of  arithme¬ 
tic  cannot  be  said  to  make  an  error  in 


integral  calculus.  The  day- laborer 
would  not  be  likely  to  be  accused  of 
making  a  mistake  in  Assyriology.  So 
it  requires  a  certain  amount  of  virtue 
to  make  one  capable  of  a  certain 
kind  of  vice.  In  other  words,  a  man’s 
faults  may  be  a  true  indication  of  the 
nature  of  his  attainments.  But  the 
higher  one  gets  in  the  standard  of  his 
attainments,  the  less  excusable  are  the 
faults  and  failings  which  presuppose 
those  attainments. — S.  S.  Times. 


OUR  BOOK  TABLE. 

Alden’s  Manifold  Cyclopaedia  ,  Vol. 
XXIV.,  Memory-Montem. 

It  will,  we  are  sure,  be  a  source  of  sincere 
gratification  and  pleasure  to  the  many  friends 
and  patrons  of  Mr.  Alden  throughout  the 
country,  to  know  that  he  has  resumed  the  com¬ 
plete  control  of  the  Cyclopaedia  which  bears 
his  name.  The  general  editorial  conduct  of  the 
work,  and  to  some  extent  also  its  business  man¬ 
agement,  were  transferred  last  spring  to  another 
firm  for  certain  sufficient  reasons.  With  the 
appearance  of  the  present  volume,  however,  the 
gratifying  announcement  is  made  that  Alden’s 
Cyclopaedia  will  be  hereafter  edited  and  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  immediate  personal  supervision 
of  Mr.  Alden  himself,  and  by  him  will  be  pushed 
rapidly  to  a  completion. 

Sixteen  volumes  yet  remain  to  be  published, 
the  entire  work  comprising  not  less  than 
forty  volumes.  We  are  informed  that  the  facil¬ 
ities  for  the  publication  are  so  favorable  that 
the  last  volume,  it  is  confidently  believed,  will 
appear  before  the  end  of  the  year  1891.  The 
earlier  volumes  have  been  made  to  undergo 
such  a  revision  as  shall  bring  them  down  very 
nearly  to  date  in  all  such  topics  as  may  require 
it,  and  we  are  confident  that  to  Mr.  Alden’s 
untiring  energy  and  enterprise  the  literary  world 
will  be  under  lasting  obligations  for  one  of  the 
most  complete,  as  well  as  for  the  cheapest  of  all 
the  cyclopaedias  now  before  the  public. 

The  present  volume  comprises  a  multitude  of 
topics  of  great  interest  and  value.  Michigan  is 
given  over  16  pages ;  Minnesota  about  13 
pages ;  Mississippi,  about  9  pages  ;  Missouri, 
12  pages,  and  Montana,  10  pages.  Mexico  is 
also  treated  at  length.  Among  the  cities  de¬ 
scribed  are  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  the  historic 
Memphis  of  Egypt;  Meriden,  Mexico,  Milan, 
Milwaukee,  Minneapolis  and  Mobile.  There 
are  biographies  of  Mendelssohn  and  Meyerbeer, 
celebrated  musicians;  Michael  Angelo,  artist; 
John  Stuart  Mill,  political  economist  and  phil¬ 
osopher  ;  Hugh  Miller,  Christian  geologist ; 
Milman,  the  historian  ;  Milton,  the  poet ;  O. 
M,  Mitchell  and  Maria  Mitchell,  astronomers  ; 
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Moliere,  French  poet  and  dramatist;  Momm¬ 
sen,  the  historian  ;  James  Monroe,  president  of 
the  United  States,  and  Montefiore,  the  renowned 
Jewish  philanthropist.  Among  the  important 
topics  in  other  lines  are  Meteorology,  Method¬ 
ist  Episcopal  Church,  Miasma,  Michigan  Uni¬ 
versity,  Microscope,  Mind,  Mining,  Miracle, 
Missions,  Mohammedanism,  and  Money.  There 
are,  of  course,  multitudes  of  others  of  perhaps 
equal  interest.  The  matter  is  well  brought 
down  to  date,  and  the  illustrations  are  numerous 
and  helpful.  Paper,  printing  and  binding  are 
good,  and  the  prices,  75  cents  a  volume  for  cloth 
binding,  $1.00  for  half-morocco,  with  easy  in¬ 
stallment  terms,  place  it  within  easy  reach. 
Specimen  pages  mailed  on  request.  John  B. 
Aider,  Publisher,  New  York,  Chicago  and 
Atlanta. 

Evelyn  Gray,  or  the  Victims  of  Our  Western 
Turks.  A  Tragedy  in  Five  Acts.  By.  H. 
I.  Stern,  New  York,  John  B.  Alden,  Pub¬ 
lisher,  1890. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  from  its  dramatic 
form,  that  this  work  is  intended  for  theatrical 
representation.  This,  on  account  of  its  length, 
would  probably  be  impossible  ;  but  it  is  no 
doubt  true  that  in  reading  a  drama  the  imagina¬ 
tion  is  stimulated,  and  the  successive  scenes  are 
realized  with  a  degree  of  force  and  vividness 
which  is  otherwise  hard  to  attain.  For  this 
reason,  we  may  presume,  the  author  has  adopted 
the  dramatic  form  which,  in  worKS  of  this  kind, 
has  become  somewhat  unusual.  That  the  author 
is  familiar  with  his  theme  is  evident  at  a  glance. 
He  has  examined  the  dark  corners  of  Mormon- 
ism,  and  has  found  them  full  of  dead  men’s 
bones.  Though  we  can  claim  no  special  fa¬ 
miliarity  with  the  subject,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  the  social  life  of  the  “  saints  ’’  is  accurately 
depicted.  Of  the  crimes  of  the  leaders  the 
world  has  certain  knowledge,  and  we  feel  sure 
that  the  horrors  of  the  Mountain  Meadows 
massacre,  with  which  the  book  appropriately 
concludes,  have  not  been  in  the  least  over¬ 
drawn.  The  book  is  timely  and  impressive. 

The  Genesis  OF  Nature,  Considered  in  the 
Light  of  Mr.  Spencer’s  Philosophy,  as 
Based  upon  the  Persistence  of  Energy. 
By  Thomas  H.  Musick,  New  York.  John 
B.  Alden,  Publisher,  1890.  8vo,  pp.  377. 

This  handsome  volume  treats  of  a  profonnd 
subject,  and  manifests  familiarity  with  the  whole 
field  of  modern  science.  On  many  points  the 
work  is  controversial,  and  the  author  announces 
in  the  preface  that  “  it  is  not  likely  that  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  grave  errors  by  such  masters  in  phy¬ 
sics  as  Galileo  and  Newton,  Mayer  and  Grove, 
Helmholtz  and  Joule,  Tyndall  and  Stewart,  will 
be  received  with  either  patience  or  compla¬ 
cency.’’  While  we  have  not  had  time  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  book  as  a  whole,  we  may  confidently 
say  that  the  style  is  unusually  clear,  and  the 
learning  of  the  author  apparent.  The  chapter 
on  Evolution  is  especially  valuable. 

The  Struggle  for  Bread.  A  Discussion 
of  Some  of  the  Wrongs  and  Rights  of  Capi¬ 
tal  and  Labor.  By  Leigh  H.  Irvine,  author 
of  “  The  Iron  Highway,”  and  “  Labor  Prob¬ 
lems.”  Third,  Edition.  New  York,  John  B. 
Adler,  Publisher,  1890.  Price,  cloth,  50  cents; 
paper,  25  cents. 

That  the  labor  question  constitutes  the  chief 
problem  of  the  immediate  future,  can  no  longer 
be  doubted.  Unfortunately  its  discussion  has, 
to  a  great  extent,  fallen  into  the  hands  of  dema¬ 
gogues,  whose  writings  can  do  no  good,  and 


may  result  in  great  evil.  This  little  book  is, 
however,  of  an  entirely  different  character. 
While  recognizing  an  impending  change  in  our 
industrial  system,  the  author  has  no  sympathy 
with  the  wild  socialistic  theories  which  are  now 
so  freely  advanced,  and  holds  views  which  ap¬ 
pear  to  us  to  be  eminently  just  and  sensible.  It 
is,  in  our  opinion,  a  publication  of  a  very  su¬ 
perior  order. 

Four  Little  Bridges.  By  Mrs.  Albert  M. 
Harrison.  New  York,  John  B.  Alden,  Pub¬ 
lisher,  1890. 

These  were  not  little  bridges  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  but  four  little  children  whose  name  was 
Bridge.  The  book  is,  in  fact,  a  very  pleasant 
book  for  children.  The  experiences  of  these 
little  folks  are  related  in  a  manner  which  is  both 
childlike  and  sprightly,  and  will  be  greatly  rel¬ 
ished  by  youthful  readers. 

The  Century  for  November  contains  the 
usual  number  of  interesting  articles.  ‘‘  An 
American  in  Tibet,”  gives  an  account  of  exper¬ 
iences  which  have  been  hitherto  but  little 
known.  “  Colonel  Carter,  of  Cartersville,”  is 
a  delightful  sketch  of  a  Virginia  gentleman  of 
the  old  school.  ‘‘  Life  in  the  White  House  in 
the  time  of  Lincoln,”  “  Early  Victories  of  the 
American  Navy,”  “The  First  Emigrant  Train 
to  California,”  and  “  On  the  Andersonville  Cir¬ 
cuit,”  are  historical  articles  which  contain 
much  new  and  valuable  information.  For 
genuine  strength,  artistic  taste  and  general 
ability,  the  present  is  in  our  opinion  a  very  su¬ 
perior  number. 

Destiny,  or  A  Commonplace  Life.  A 
Story  for  Young  People.  By  Mrs.  R.  E. 
Nelson,  author  of  “  Dorance.”  New  York, 
John  B.  Alden,  Publisher,  1890.  i2mo,  pp. 
270. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  this  book  will  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  its  youthful  readers.  It  contains  no 
extraordinary  incidents,  but  the  interest  is  well 
sustained.  The  religious  and  moral  tone  is  all 
that  can  be  desired,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
recommend  it  as  a  pleasant  story,  well  suited 
for  the  parish  or  Sunday-school  library. 

Luther,  An  Illustrated  Poem.  Suitable  for 
Sabbath -school  libraries,  and  specially  adapted 
to  the  use  of  festivals,  entertainments,  etc. 
From  the  German  of  Hans  Herrig,  by  Jean 
W.  Wylie.  Published  for  the  author.  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Lutheran  Publication  Society,  42 
North  9th  St.,  1890.  Small  4to,  pp.  119. 

We  have  here  a  reproduction  of  some  of  the 
events  of  the  Reformation  in  a  dramatic  form. 
It  is  written  throughout  in  rhymed  couplets, 
and  the  work  of  translation  must  therefore  have 
been  attended  by  peculiar  difficulties.  The 
work,  we  may  add,  is  peculiarly  well  done,  and 
highly  creditable  to  the  translator.  The  typog¬ 
raphy  is  excellent. 

St.  Nicholas  for  November  begins  with  the 
first  number  of  “The  Fortunes  of  Toby  Traf- 
ford,”  a  new  story  by  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  which 
promises  to  be  very  interesting.  “  Lady  Jane  ” 
is  continued.  Celia  Thaxter  furnishes  a  beau¬ 
tiful  poem.  There  are  stories  about  strange 
adventures,  and  legends  in  which  the  youthful 
heart  delights.  Altogether  this  is  a  very  enjoy¬ 
able  number. 

The  Youth’s  Companion  is  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  family.  It  affords  weekly  a  gener¬ 
ous  supply  ot  interesting  reading.  Now  is  the 
time  to  subscribe  for  it.  Perry,  Mason  &  Co., 
publishers,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Second  Sunday  in  Advent.  December  7, 1890. 


THE  WALK  TO  EMMAUS.— Luke  24 :  13-27 


13  And,  behold,  two  of  them  went  that  same  day  to 
a  village  called  Emmaus,  which  was  from  Jerusalem 
about  threescore  furlongs 

14  And  they  talked  together  of  all  these  things 
which  had  happened. 

16  And  it  came  to  pass,  that,  while  they  communed 
together  and  reasoned,  Jesus  himself  drew  near,  and 
went  with  them. 

16  But  their  eyes  were  holden  that  they  should  not 
know  him. 

17  And  he  said  unto  them,  What  manner  of  com¬ 
munications  are  these  that  ye  have  one  to  another,  as 
ye  walk,  and  are  sad  ? 

18  And  the  one  of  them,  whose  name  was  Cleopas, 
answering  said  unto  him,  Art  thou  only  a  stranger  in 
Jerusalem,  and  hast  not  known  the  things  which  are 
come  to  pass  there  in  these  days? 

19  And  he  said  unto  them,  What  things?  And  thev 
said  unto  him,  Concerning  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  which 
was  a  prophet  mighty  in  deed  and  word  before  God 
and  all  the  people. 

20  And  how  the  chief  priests  and  our  rulers  de- 

GOLDEN  TEXT. 

Ought  not  Christ  to  have  suffered 
these  things,  and  to  enter  into  his 
glory  ?— Luke  24 :  26. 


livered  him  to  be  condemned  to  death,  and  have  cru¬ 
cified  him. 

21  But  we  trusted  that  it  had  been  he  which  should 
have  redeemed  Israel:  and  beside  all  this,  to-day  is 
the  third  day  since  these  things  were  done. 

22  Yea,  and  certain  women  also  of  our  company 
made  us  astonished,  which  were  early  at  the  sepul¬ 
chre  • 

23  And  when  they  found  not  his  body,  they  came, 
saying,  that  they  had  also  seen  a  vision  of  angels, 
which  said  that  he  was  alive. 

24  And  certain  of  them  which  were  with  us  went  to 
the  sepulchre  and  found  it  even  so  as  the  women  had 
said  :  but  him  they  saw  not. 

25  Then  he  said  unto  them,  O  fools,  and  slow  of 
heart  to  believe  all  that  the  prophets  have  spoken  : 

26  Ought  not  Christ  to  have  suffered  these  things, 
and  to  enter  into  his  glory? 

27  And  beginning  at  Moses  and  all  the  prophets,  he 
expounded  unto  them  in  all  the  Scripture  the  things 
concerning  himself 

DAILY  READINGS. 

M.  Luke  24 :  13-27.  T.  Dan  9 :  21-27.  W.  Acts 
3:  19-26.  Th.  1  Pet.  1:  1-12.  F.  Matt.  16:  21-23. 
S.  Mark  16:  9-14.  Su.  Col.  2  :  1-15. 


Oatechism. 

Question  36.  What  profit  dost  thou  receive  by  Christ’s  holy  conception  and  nativity  ? 

Answer.  That  He  is  our  mediator,  and  with  His  innocence  and  perfect  holiness  covers,  in  the 
sight  of  God,  my  sins,  wherein  I  was  conceived  and  brought  forth. 


Questions  on  the  Lesson. 

BY  BBV,  J.  B. 


What  is  the  topic  of  the  lesson  ?  Repeat  the  Golden 
Text.  Recite  the  Catechism.  What  was  the  best  evi¬ 
dence  of  Christ’s  resurrection  ?  How  often  did  He 
appear  on  the  first  day  thereafter?  Why  so  often? 
To  whom?  13.  What  journey  were  two  disciples  tak¬ 
ing?  When?  Where  was  Emmaus?  How  far  from 
Jerusalem?  How  long  is  a  furlong?  Why  did  they 
iourney  away  from  Jerusalem  at  this  time?  14.  What 
was  the  subject  of  their  conversation  ?  What  things 
had  happened  ?  15.  What  is  the  meaning  of  com¬ 
muned  together  ?  What  other  traveler  joined  them  ? 
16.  Did  they  know  who  He  was  ?  How  can  you  ac¬ 
count  for  their  non-recognition  of  Him  ?  What  was 
the  object  of  this?  17.  What  was  implied  in  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  Jesus  ?  What  was  its  object  ?  Why  were  they 
sad?  18.  What  did.  the  question  of  Cleopas  express? 
At  what  was  he  astonished  ?  19.  What  question  did 
Jesus  ask?  Why?  Who  replied  to  it?  What  was 
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Christ  commonly  called?  Why?  Wbat  made  them 
think  that  He  was  a  great  prophet?  20.  Whaf  ac¬ 
count  of  facts  did  they  now  give  Him  ?  Whom  did  they 
blame  for  Christ’s  death?  21.  What  hope  did  thty 
once  have?  How  was  it  disappointed?  Was  there 
any  of  it  left?  22.  By  what  were  the  disciples  aston¬ 
ished?  23.  What  was  the  substance  of  the  rumor? 
How  did  this  report  affect  the  disciples  ?  Why  did 
their  hope  wane  again?  24.  Who  of  the  disciples 
visited  the  tomb?  What  did  they  find  there?  To 
what  conclusion  did  they  come?  25.  How  did  Jesus 
reprove  them?  Why?  26.  What  did  He  show?  27. 
What  was  His  object? 

Practical  Suggestions.— 1.  Jesus  walks  and 
talks  with  those  who  talk  of  Him.  2.  Jesus  invites 
us  to  tell  Him  our  troubles.  3.  Many  of  our  troubles 
come  from  misunderstanding  God’s  ways. 


Notes  on  the  Lesson. 

Time  and  Place. — Afternoon  of  the  day  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  April  9,  a  d.  30;  on  the 
road  between  Jerusalem  and  Emmaus.  13.  Two  of  them— Disciples.  That  same  day — On 
which  Christ  rose.  Emmaus— A  village  northwest  of  Jerusalem.  Threescore  furlongs — 
7  or  8  miles.  15.  Reasoned — Exchanged  opinions,  argued.  16.  Their  eyes  were  holden — 
Prevented  from  recognizing  Him.  17.  Communications — Discussions.  18.  Art  thou  only 
a  stranger — A  surprise  that  he  did  not  know.  19.  Jesus  of  Nazareth — Term  by  which  the 
people  designated  Christ.  21.  Redeemed  Israel — They  expected  a  temporal  deliverance. 
25.  Fools — Lacking  understanding.  26.  Christ — The  Messiah.  27.  Moses  .  .  .  the 
prophets — All  the  sacred  writings. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  LESSON. 

BY  REV.  J.  E.  HI  ESTER,  D.D. 


In  our  last  lesson  we  had  an  account  of 
the  greatest  of  all  miracles,  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  our  Lord.  Nothing  could  prove  this 
so  conclusively  as  His  own  personal  appear¬ 
ance  in  His  identical  body.  Hence  to  re¬ 
move  all  doubt  He  appeared,  on  the  first 
day,  at  five  different  times,  to  different  per¬ 
sons  :  in  the  morning  early  to  a  company  of 
women,  then  to  Mary  Magdalene,  later  to 
Peter,  in  the  afternoon  to  the  two  disciples 
on  their  way  to  Emmaus,  and  in  the  even¬ 
ing  to  the  ten  assembled  together. 

13.  And,  behold ,  two  of  them — These  two 
were  not  apostles.  One  of  them  was 
Cleopas,  of  whom  we  know  nothing  but  the 
name.  The  other  one  is  entirely  unknown 
to  us.  Went  that  same  day — The  day  on 
which  Christ  rose  from  the  dead,  probably 
some  time  in  the  afternoon.  To  a  village 
called  Emmaus — Emmaus  means  “  warm 
water,”  and  was  probably  a  place  where 
there  were  hot  springs.  It  has  been  sup¬ 
posed  that  it  was  in  a  north-westerly  direc¬ 
tion  from  Jerusalem.  Threescore  furlongs — 
A  furlong  was  400  cubits,  or  600  to  700  feet, 
so  that  60  furlongs  would  be  between  7  and 
8  miles.  It  is  probable  that  these  disciples 
were  on  their  way  home  from  the  feast  of 
the  Passover.  Although  the  feast  was  not 
yet  over,  they  were  too  sad  and  disap¬ 
pointed  to  remain  any  longer. 

14.  And  they  talked  togethei'  of  all  these 
things  which  had  happened — The  events 
which  came  to  pass.  Of  all  things  these 
were  of  the  most  interest  to  them,  and 
formed  the  topic  of  their  conversation. 

15.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  while  they  com¬ 
muned  together  and  reasoned — Exchanged 
views  and  feelings.  They  reviewed  facts  and 
events  to  arrive  at  their  meaning.  They 
were  doubtless  trying  to  reconcile  the  death 
of  their  Master  with  the  prophecies  con¬ 
cerning  the  Messiah,  discussing  the  question 
as  to  whether  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  weigh¬ 
ing  the  evidence  of  His  reported  resurrec¬ 
tion,  and  casting  about  what  was  to  be  done 
in  the  present  state  of  things.  Jesus  him¬ 
self  drew  near — Probably  Jesus  walked  be¬ 
hind  them,  and  overtook  them.  And  went 
with  them — Joined  their  company.  There 
was  nothing  strange  in  this,  but  it  was  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  Eastern  custom.  Jesus  often 
comes  to  us  and  goes  with  us,  and  we  do 
not  know  it. 

16.  But  their  eyes  were  hoi  den  that  they 

should  not  know  him — There  are  causes 
which  account  for  their  non-recognition  of 
Him  :  1.  They  were  so  deeply  occupied 

with  their  thoughts  and  disappointments, 
that  they  paid  no  particular  attention  to  the 
appearance  of  this  stranger  ;  2.  They  knew 


that  Jesus  was  dead  and  buried,  and  hence 
they  did  not  expect  His  appearance ;  3. 
There  was,  no  doubt,  some  remarkable 
changes  in  His  appearance  after  His  resur¬ 
rection  ;  4.  The  will  of  Jesus  kept  them 
purposely  from  recognizing  Him.  The 
object  of  this  was,  to  reprove  them  for 
their  unbelief,  and  to  impart  instruction 
and  comfort  unto  them.  These  two-  disci¬ 
ples  were  not  the  only  ones  who  did  not 
recognize  Jesus  after  His  resurrection  ;  for 
Mary  Magdalene  and  others  did  not  recog¬ 
nize  Him. 

17.  And  he  said  .  .  .  What  manner  of  com¬ 
munications  are  these  that  ye  have  one  to 
another t — The  question  implies  debate  and 
discussion.  It  seems  that  they  were  argu¬ 
ing  whether  the  cruel  and  shameful  death 
of  the  Lord  was  a  complete  and  final  dis¬ 
proof  of  all  His  Messianic  claims  or  not. 
The  object  of  this  question  was  to  draw 
them  out  and  to  open  their  hearts  unto  Him. 
Before  He  could  heal  and  help  them,  they 
must  tell  Him  their  sorrow  from  their  own 
point  of  view.  We  must  not  assume,  how¬ 
ever  that  He  was  unacquainted  with  their 
grief.  It  was  on  their  account  that  He 
wished  them  to  tell  Him  their  sorrow.  As 
ye  walk  and  are  sad? — Downcast.  A  heavy 
sorrow  weighed  them  down.  They  felt  as 
if  all  was  over  ;  as  if  all  were  lost.  Their 
hope  was  nailed  with  Christ  to  the  cross, 
and  was  buried  with  Him  in  His  tomb. 
Disappointment  and  despondency  took  the 
place  of  their  hope.  The  future  appeared 
to  them  dark  and  gloomy. 

18.  And  one  of  them  whose  name  was  Cleo¬ 
pas — The  other  one  is  not  named.  Some 
suppose  that  it  was  Luke.  Art  thou  only  a 
stranger  in  Jerusalem,  and  hast  not  known  the 
things  which  have  come  to  pass  ? — The  won¬ 
derful  events  which  took  place.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  expressive  of  great  surprise.  Every 
body  was  talking  about  the  events  that  oc¬ 
curred  at  Jerusalem,  so  that  they  were  as¬ 
tonished  at  the  seeming  ignorance  of  the 
stranger.  In  these  days — Recently  during 
these  last  few  days. 

19.  And  he  said  unto  them,  What  things? — 
The  question  was  designed  to  draw  out 
their  views  and  feelings  in  regard  to  Christ’s 
death  and  resurrection.  And  they  said  unto 
him — Both  spoke  at  once  in  their  great  earn¬ 
estness.  Concerning  Jesus  of  Nazareth — 
This  was  the  ordinary  name  by  which  peo¬ 
ple  commonly  designated  Jesus.  Which 
was  a  prophet — This  shows  that  they  had 
not  lost  all  faith  in  Jesus.  However  much 
they  may  have  been  in  doubt  about  His 
Messiahship,  they  still  believed  Him  to 
have  been  a  prophet.  Mighty  in  deed  and 
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word  before  God  and  all  the  people — His  pub¬ 
lic  miracles  and  teachings  were  proof  to 
them  that  He  was  a  great  prophet. 

20.  And  hoiv  .  .  .  our  rulers — The  Sanhe¬ 
drim.  Delivered  him — To  Pilate.  To  be 
condemned  to  death — This  designates  the 
purpose  which  the  rulers  had,  and  kept,  in 
view,  not  to  try  Jesus,  but  to  put  Him  to 
death.  And  have  crucified  him — They  put 
the  responsibility,  not  on  Pilate,  but  on  the 
rulers  where  it  actually  belongs.  They 
treated  Him  as  a  criminal. 

21.  But  we  trusted — We  were  hoping. 
That  it  had  been  he  which  should  have  re¬ 
deemed  Israel — From  the  Roman  yoke  and 
would  have  re-established  the  kingdom  of 
David.  To-day  is  the  third  day — Expressive 
of  an  uncertain  glimmer  of  hope  about  to 
die  out. 

22.  Yea  and  certain  women  .  .  .  made  us 
astonished — By  rumors  which  originated 
with  certain  women. 

23.  And  when  they  found  not  his  body — 
Found  the  tomb  empty.  They  came  saying , 
etc. — They  give  now  the  substance  of  the 
rumors.  At  first  the  report  of  the  women 
excited  some  hope,  but  as  it  was  now  tow¬ 


ards  evening  and  the  women’s  report  was 
not  confirmed,  they  concluded  that  the 
women  had  been  deceived  by  their  imagi¬ 
nation  and  affection. 

24.  And  certain  of  them  .  .  .  went  to  the 
sepulchre — Peter  and  John.  And  found  it 
even  so,  etc. — Found  the  tomb  empty  and 
the  body  gone.  But  him  they  saw  not — 
Hence  they  inferred  that  these  women  were 
mistaken. 

25.  Then  he  said  unto  them ,  0  fools — 
Wanting  in  understanding.  And  slow  of 
heart — Dull  to  learn.  To  believe  all,  etc. — 
They  believed  a  part,  but  not  all. 

26.  Ought  not  Christ  to  have  suffered  these 
things — Sufferings  on  the  part  of  the  Mes¬ 
siah  were  a  necessity  and  were  an  essential 
characteristic  of  Him.  And  enter  into  his 
glory — His  sufferings  were  the  way  into  His 
glory. 

27.  And  beginning  at  Moses  and  all  the 
pi'ophets — Moses  and  the  prophets  was  an 
ordinary  term  for  the  sacred  writings.  He 
expounded  unto  them — His  purpose  was  to 
show  unto  them,  that  what  had  come  to 
pass  within  the  last  few  days  was  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  the  Scriptures. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  AND  SUGGESTIVE. 

BY  KEY.  D.  W.  EBBERT. 


Verse  14.  And  they  talked  together  of  all 
these  things  which  had  happened.  How  pleas¬ 
ing  is  the  conversation  with  friends  upon 
the  great  facts  of  Christ’s  Passion  and 
Resurrection.  Yet  mere  conversation  is 
not  sufficient  to  shed  light  upon  one’s  path¬ 
way.  David  Rittenhouse,  the  astronomer, 
found  that  a  silken  thread  drawn  across  the 
glass  of  his  telescope  would  completely 
hide  a  star.  A  very  little  thing  may  cover 
our  eyes  that  we  cannot  see  the  import  of 
things  which  have  happened.  The  mists 
of  sin  and  unbelief  so  affect  us  that  we 
cannot  know  Jesus  as  He  appears  to  us  in 
the  providences  of  life. 

Verse  15.  While  they  communed  and  rea¬ 
soned,  Jesus  himself  drew  near,  and  went 
with  them.  It  is  one  thing  to  be  going  the 
same  way  with  Christ,  and  another  to  walk 
with  Him.  It  is  good  to  have  fellowship 
with  Christ  walking  in  the  truth.  A  young 
man  went  to  London  bearing  a  letter  of  in¬ 
troduction  to  Baron  Rothschild  with  the 
request  that  he  would  give  him  employ¬ 
ment.  The  banker  warmly  received  him, 
but  he  had  no  position  for  him.  As  the 


young  man  was  departing  the  baron 
walked  with  him,  pointing  out  the  various 
points  of  special  interest  as  they  passed 
along.  Passing  a  bank  Mr.  Rothschild 
went  in  to  transact  some  business.  The 
young  man  afterwards  applied  to  that  bank 
for  work,  when  he  was  asked,  “  Are  you 
the  young  man  who  was  walking  with  the 
baron  this  morning  ?  ”  “Yes.’’  “Well  you 

were  in  good  company,  and  since  we  need 
a  young  man,  we  will  consider  this  a  suffi¬ 
cient  recommendation.” 

Verse  16.  But  their  eyes  were  holden  that 
they  should  not  know  him.  Jesus  is  accus¬ 
tomed  to  walk  in  the  garden  of  the  Word 
as  God  did  with  Adam  in  Paradise,  and  yet 
we  do  not  always  see  and  know  Him.  And 
why  ?  Is  it  not  owing  to  unbelief?  We  do 
not  always  expect  to  find  Him.  This  ex¬ 
pectancy  was  wanting  in  all  the  disciples  on 
the  resurrection  morning  ;  hence  not  one 
knew  Jesus.  What  we  most  need  is  by 
faith  to  realize  the  presence  of  Jesus. 

Verse  17.  As  ye  walk  and  are  sad.  A 
night  of  terror  and  danger  because  of  their 
ignorance,  was  spent  by  the  crew  of  a  ves- 
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sel  off  the  coast  of  New  Jersey,  a  short 
time  since.  Just  before  dark  a  bark  was 
discovered  drifting  helplessly,  and  soon 
struck  her  bows  so  that  she  was  made  fast 
on  a  bar  and  in  momentary  danger  of  going 
down.  A  line  was  shot  over  the  rigging  of 
the  wreck  by  the  life-saving  crew,  but  the 
sailors  did  not  understand  that  it  was  a  line 
so  connecting  them  with  the  shore,  that 
they  might  seize  it  and  escape.  All  night 
the  big  waves  broke  over  the  stranded  bark. 
In  the  morning  they  discovered  how  unnec¬ 
essarily  they  had  suffered.  God’s  mercy 
and  grace  are  within  reach.  Failing  to  ap¬ 
preciate  this  we  spend  hours  in  anxiety, 
pain  and  sadness,  when  we  might  have  had 
divine  consolation  and  help.  “  The  word 
is  nigh  thee,  even  in  thy  mouth  and  in  thy 
heart.”  Rom.  io  :  8. — The  Watchword. 

Verse  18.  And  one  of  them  whose  name 
was  Cleopas.  A  German  pastor  once  said  : 
“  The  learned  cannot  come  to  any  agree¬ 
ment  who  the  other  was,  and  I  will  give 
you  this  good  counsel — let  each  of  you  take 
his  place.” 

Verse  19.  And  he  said ,  What  things? 
“  And  they  said,  Concerning  Jesus  of  Naza¬ 
reth.  Though  you  may  know  the  cause  of 
another’s  sadness  as  Jesus  surely  did  in 
this  instance,  it  will  be  best  to  have  the  sor¬ 
row-stricken  one  to  relate  the  circumstances. 
The  swelling  heart  needs  relief.  Jeremiah 
obtains  help  from  his  own  lamentations, 
and  Job  is  relieved  by  pouring  out  his  com¬ 
plaints.  Those  of  the  class  who  are  seek¬ 
ing  to  see  Jesus,  by  a  look  at  the  Crucified, 
ought  to  be  encouraged  to  state  their  own 
difficulties.  Lend  them  the  ear  of  sympathy, 
for  by  so  doing  you  can  discover  the  source 
of  sadness,  and  in  return  become  real  com¬ 
forters,  pouring  into  wounded  hearts  the  oil 
of  gladness.  With  many  the  facts  concern¬ 
ing  Jesus  are  known  and  though  within 
reach  are  not  grasped,  and  will  surely  be 
soon  forgotten.  Hence  seek  to  have  the 
learner  and  the  inquirer  to  seek  to  appre¬ 
hend  Christ. 

Verse  21.  We  trusted  that  it  had  been  he. 
Oftentimes  our  thoughts  and  hopes  of  the 
kingdom  must  be  given  up  because  they 
are  too  little.  The  hand  that  breaks  our 
fondest  wishes  is  full  of  larger  mercies  than 
we  had  ever  anticipated.  We  are  disposed 
to  limit  God,  whereas  we  should  enlarge 
our  conceptions.  Some  day  we  will  know 
that  by  a  way  we  could  not  appreciate  God 
led  us,  and  this  inspired  a  fuller  hope  and 
gave  us  a  larger  life. 

Verse  25.  Then  he  said  ...  0  fools  and 
slow  of  heart  to  believe  all.  Unsanctified 
men  cannot  read  the  Bible  to  profit.  If  you 
bring  me  a  basket  full  of  minerals  from 
California  and  1  take  them  and  look  at 
them,  I  shall  know  that  the  specimen  hath 


gold  in  it,  because  I  see  here  and  there  little 
sparks  of  gold,  but  I  shall  not  know  what 
the  white  and  the  dark  points  are  that  I  see. 
But  let  a  metallurgist  look  at  it,  and  he  will 
see  that  it  contains  not  only  gold,  but  silver, 
and  lead,  and  iron,  and  he  will  single  them 
out.  Now  take  the  Word  of  God,  and  let 
one  instructed  in  spiritual  insight  go  through 
it,  he  will  discover  those  things  that  make 
God  and  man  friends.  But  no  man  can 
know  these  things  unless  he  believes  all 
and  be  instructed  by  the  Spirit  to  rightly 
discern  them  (Beecher). 

Verse  27.  Beginning  at  Moses  ...  he  ex¬ 
pounded  .  .  .  in  the  Scriptures  .  .  .  concerning 
himself.  Jesus  called  up  the  lights  of  the 
past,  from  Malachi  to  Isaiah,  from  Isaiah 
to  David,  thence  to  Moses.  By  the  aid  of 
these  lights  they  can  see  to  the  gateway  of 
Eden  to  the  utterance  that  the  serpent 
“  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt 
bruise  his  heel,”  and  comprehend  that  the 
way  of  victory  was  through  suffering,  death 
and  the  resurrection. 


Lesson  Points. 

Vs.  13,  14.  There  is  a  positive  value  in 
fraternal  conference  with  a  sympathetic 
friend  relating  to  matters  of  supreme  value 
to  both. 

V.  15.  Christ  is  always  actually  near  to 
those  who  are  concerned  for  Him  and  His 
kingdom. 

V.  16.  We  could  “see”  more  of  the 
Risen  One  did  we  expect  to  meet  Him. 
Unbelief  “holdens”  the  eyes. 

V.  1 7.  Sorrow,  especially  sorrow  for  sin 
has  attractions  for  Him  who  is  able  to  com¬ 
fort. 

Vs.  18-24.  The  way  to  relieve  the  heart  of 
sorrow  is  to  induce  the  sad  one  to  relate 
why  he  is  sad.  The  mystery  of  Christ’s  suf¬ 
fering,  death  and  resurrection  is  revealed  to 
faith  by  the  “  infallible  proofs.” 

Vs.  25-27.  Those  who  love  Jesus  are  not 
angered  when  rebuked.  The  remedy  for 
all  doubts  is  the  Word  of  God.  “  The  testi¬ 
mony  of  Jesus  is  the  spirit  of  prophecy.” 

The  source  of  doubt  is  in  refusing  to  be¬ 
lieve  all  the  Scriptures. 

Intellect  is  good,  but  faith  is  better.  To 
faith  nothing  shall  be  hidden. 


THE  WALK  TO  EMMAUS. 

I.  The  Perplexed  Disciples,  vs.  13-16; 

II.  A  Sympathizing  Lord,  vs.  15,  17  ;  III. 
Their  Reason  for  Sadness,  vs.  18-24; 

IV.  The  Real  Reason  for  Doubts,  v.  25 ; 

V.  How  Doubts  are  Removed,  v.  27. 
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Third  Sunday  in  Advent.  December  14, 1890. 


JESUS  MADE  KNOWN.— Luke  24 :  28-43 


28  And  they  drew  nigh  unto  the  village,  whither 
they  went :  and  he  made  aa  though  he  would  have 
gone  further. 

29  But  they  constrained  him,  saying,  Abide  with 
us  ;  for  it  is  toward  evening,  and  the  day  is  far  spent. 
And  he  went  in  to  tarry  with  them. 

30  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  he  sat  at  meat  with  them, 
he  took  bread,  and  blessed  it,  and  brake,  and  gave  to 
them. 

31  And  their  eyes  were  opened,  and  they  knew  him; 
and  he  vanished  out  of  their  sight. 

32  And  they  said  one  to  another,  Did  not  our  heart 
burn  within  us,  while  he  talked  wiih  us  by  the  way, 
and  while  he  opened  to  us  the  Scriptures? 

33  And  they  rose  up  the  same  hour,  and  returned 
to  Jerusalem,  and  found  the  eleven  gathered  to¬ 
gether,  and  them  that  were  with  them, 

34  Saying,  The  Lord  is  risen  indeed,  and  hath  ap¬ 
peared  to  Simon. 

GOLDEW  TEXT. 

And  their  eyes  were  opened,  and 
they  knew  him. — Luke  24  :  31. 


35  And  they  told  what  things  were  done  in  the  way, 
and  how  he  was  known  of  them  in  breaking  of  bread. 

36  And  as  they  thus  spake,  Jesus  himself  stood  in 
the  midst  of  them,  and  saith  unto  them,  Peace  be 
unto  you. 

37  But  they  were  terrified  and  affrighted,  and  sup¬ 
posed  that  they  had  seen  a  spirit. 

38  And  he  said  unto  them,  Why  are  ye  troubled? 
and  why  do  thoughts  arise  in  your  hearts  ? 

39  Behold  my  hands  and  my  feet,  that  it  is  I*  my¬ 
self  :  handle  me,  and  see  ;  for  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh 
and  bones,  as  ye  see  me  have. 

40  And  when  he  had  thus  spoken,  he  shewed  them 
his  hands  and  his  feet. 

41  And  while  they  yet  believed  not  for  joy,  and 
wondered,  he  said  unto  them,  Have  ye  here  any  meat? 

4 2  And  they  gave  him  a  piece  of  a  broiled  fish,  and 
of  a  honeycomb. 

43  And  he  took  it,  and  did  eat  before  them. 

DAILY  READINGS. 

M.  Luke  24:  28-43.  T.  Mark  16:  12-18.  "W.  John 
20:  19-31.  Th.  John  21:  1-14.  F.  Acts  2;  22-41. 
S  Gal.  2 :  16-21.  Su.  Acts  9 :  1-9. 


Catechism. 

Question  37.  What  dost  thou  understand  by  the  words,  “  He  suffered?” 

Answer.  That  He,  all  the  time  He  lived  on  earth,  but  especially  at  the  end  of  His  life,  sus¬ 
tained  in  body  and  soul,  the  wrath  of  God  against  the  sins  of  all  mankind  :  that  so  by  His  pas¬ 
sion,  as  the  only  propitiatory  sacrifice,  He  might  redeem  our  body  and  soul  from  everlasting 
damnation ;  and  obtain  for  us  the  favor  of  God,  righteousness,  and  eternal  life. 


Questions  on  the  Lesson. 

BY  REV.  J.  E.  HIESTEB,  D.D. 


What  is  the  topic  of  the  lesson?  Repeat  the 
Golden  Text.  Recite  the  Catechism.  What  was  the 
subject  of  our  last  lesson  ?  Of  what  have  we  an  ac¬ 
count  in  our  lesson  for  to-day  ?  28.  To  what  village 
did  the  two  disciples  and  Jesus  now  come  ?  What  did 
Jesus  propose  to  do?  Why  did  He  not  go  on?  29. 
How  did  they  constrain  Him  to  stay?  What  argu¬ 
ment  did  they  use  to  prevail  on  Him  to  abide  with 
them?  Where  will  Jesus  go  and  abide?  30.  What 
did  Jesus  do  at  the  table?  31.  W’hat  happened  to 
them  at  supper?  What  different  things  contributed 
to  this  recognition  ?  How  are  our  eyes  opened  ? 
What  became  of  Jesus?  32.  What  did  they  say  to 
one  another?  What  did  they  mean  by  their  hearts 
burning?  How  were  they  convinced  of  Christ’s  resur¬ 
rection?  How  are  the  Scriptures  opened  to  us?  33. 
What  did  the  disciples  do  with  the  good  news  ?  Whom 


did  they  meet  in  Jerusalem?  34.  How  were  they 
greeted  on  their  arrival  ?  What  news  had  those  at 
Jerusalem?  35.  What  report  did  the  disciples  from 
Emmaus  make?  Had  the  body  of  the  disciples  suffi¬ 
cient  evidence  now?  Did  all  believe?  36  What 
further  evidence  did  they  now  receive?  Why  did 
Jesus  appear  among  them?  How  did  He  enter?  How 
did  He  greet  them  ?  37.  How  did  Jesus’  appearance 
affect  the  disciples?  38.  What  compelled  them  at  last 
to  believe?  39.  Why  did  He  invite  them  o  examine 
His  hands  and  His  feet  ?  40.  What  proved  that  He  was 
the  same?  41.  Why  did  He  ask  for  something  to  eat? 
42,  43.  What  did  His  eating  prove? 

Practical  Suggestions. — 1.  The  abiding  pres¬ 
ence  of  Christ  is  essential  to  happiness.  2.  The  fa  t 
that  Christ  rose  from  the  dead  is  the  best  of  all  news. 
3.  The  risen  Christ  is  the  foundation  of  all  assurance. 


Notes  on  the  Lesson. 

Time  and  Place. — April  9,  a.d.  30;  Emmaus  and  Jerusalem.  28.  The  village— Emmaus. 
29.  Abide  with  us — Stop  all  night.  30.  Sat  at  meat—  Reclined.  Took  bread — He  acted 
the  host.  31.  Vanished — Disappeared  suddenly.  32.  Opened — Explained.  33.  Same 
hour — About  sunset.  36.  Peace  be  unto  you — The  customary  salutation.  37.  A  spirit — A 
ghost.  39.  Behold  .  .  .  handle — Use  your  senses. 
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EXPLANATION  OP  THE  LESSON. 

BY  REV.  J.  E.  HIESTER,  D.D. 


In  our  last  lesson  we  had  an  account  of 
what  occurred  to  two  disciples,  who  were  on 
their  way  to  Emmaus.  We  learned  that  a 
mysterious  stranger  joined  their  company, 
and  took  part  in  their  conversation,  which 
turned  on  the  sufferings,  death  and  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  Christ.  In  our  lesson  for  to-day  we 
have  an  account  of  what  occurred  at  Em¬ 
maus,  the  destination  of  their  journey, 
where  that  unknown  companion,  whose 
conversation  interested  and  delighted  them 
so  much,  made  Himself  known  unto  them. 

28.  And  they  drew  nigh  unto  the  village — 
Unto  Emmaus,  while  He  was  opening  unto 
them  the  Scriptures.  And  he  made  as  though 
he  would  have  gone  further — This  was  no 
dissimulation  on  the  part  of  Jesus.  As  a 
traveller  and  as  an  unknown  stranger  He 
had  no  right  to  do  Otherwise  than  move  on¬ 
ward.  He  would  have  gone  on  but  for  the 
pressing  invitation  of  the  two  disciples  to 
abide  with  them. 

29.  But  they  constrained  him — Pressed 
Him  by  urgent  entreaty  and  argument  to 
remain.  Saying,  Abide  with  us — This  was  a 
hearty  invitation  to  spend  the  night  with 
them.  For  it  is  toward  evening  and  the  day 
is  now  far  spent — It  is  almost  sunset.  Night 
in  Palestine  comes  very  soon  after  sunset. 
And  he  went  in  to  tarry  with  them — He  ac¬ 
cepted  their  invitation.  Jesus  will  only  go 
and  remain  where  He  is  invited  and  wanted. 

30.  And  it  came  to  pass  as  he  sat  at  meat 
with  them — Reclined  at  the  table  while  He 
was  at  supper  with  them.  He  tool:  bread 
and  blessed  it — Although  He  was  at  their 
house  and  at  their  table,  He  acted  as  the 
master  of  the  feast,  as  He  used  to  do  with 
them  before  His  death. 

31.  And  their  eyes  were  opened  and  they 
knew  him — Recognized  in  the  stranger,  Je¬ 
sus.  There  are  a  number  of  things  which 
may  have  contributed  to  this  recognition: 
1.  The  remembrance  of  the  wonderful  con¬ 
versation  on  the  way  ;  2.  His  acting  as  the 
master  of  the  feast ;  3.  His  giving  thanks  ; 
4.  His  manner  of  breaking  bread;  5.  The 
prints  of  the  nails  in  His  hands  ;  6.  His  will 
to  make  Himself  known  to  them.  Our  eyes 
are  opened :  1.  By  the  Holy  Spirit;  2.  By 
the  preaching  of  the  word ;  3.  By  pious 
conversations  with  others  ;  4.  By  our  efforts 
to  seek  light  and  to  do  right.  And  he  van¬ 
ished  from  their  sight — He  had  the  power  to 
appear  and  disappear  at  will.  If  He  could 
hold  their  eyes  from  recognizing  Him,  He 
could  equally  well  hold  them  from  seeing 
Him. 

32.  And  they  said  one  to  another — Probably 
one  spoke  and  the  other  assented  to  what 
was  said.  Did  not  our  heart  burn  within  ust 


— Their  hearts  glowed  with  joy,  hope,  love, 
light  and  life.  While  he  opened  to  us  the 
Scriptures — They  were  now  convinced  of  the 
fact  that  Christ  rose  from  the  dead:  1.  By 
understanding  the  Scriptures  ;  2.  By  having 
seen  the  risen  Lord  Himself.  The  Scriptures 
are  opened  unto  us:  1.  By  the  light  of  the 
Holy  Spirit;  2.  By  the  earnest  study  of  the 
divine  word ;  3.  By  Christian  experience ; 

4.  By  living  up  to  the  light  which  we  have  ; 

5.  By  the  help  of  others.  It  was  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  kindled  this  sa¬ 
cred  fire  within  the  two  disciples.  It  is  so 
still.  One  man  preaches,  and  there  is  cold¬ 
ness  and  indifference,  and  men  say:  “  How 
stale  all  this  is  !  ”  we  know  it  all  as  well  as 
he.  Another  preaches  the  same  truth,  and 
the  soul  catches  fire  and  life  is  quickened. 

33.  And  they  rose  up  the  same  hour — The 
news  is  too  good  to  keep  it  to  themselves; 
other  disciples  must  know  what  they  know. 
And  returned  to  Jerusalem — With  all  possi¬ 
ble  speed.  Joy  and  hope  accelerated  their 
steps.  And  found  the  eleven  gathered  together 
— This  designates  the  body  of  the  disciples, 
whether  all  were  present  or  not.  And  them 
that  were  with  them — Other  disciples  besides 
the  apostles. 

34.  Saying,  The  Lord  is  risen  indeed — This 
was  the  greeting  of  those  assembled  at 
Jerusalem  to  the  two  disciples  from  Em¬ 
maus.  And  hath  appeared  to  Simon — When 
He  appeared  to  Peter  is  not  known. 

35.  And  they — Cleopas  and  His  compan¬ 
ion.  Told  what  things  were  done  in  the  way 
— They  had  reference  to  their  conversation 
with  Jesus  on  the  way  to  Emmaus.  And 
how  he  was  known  to  them  in  breaking  of 
bread — Their  recognition  of  Him  while  at 
the  supper  table.  Although  the  testimony 
of  Peter,  and  that  of  Cleopas  and  his  com¬ 
panion  confirmed  the  report  of  the  women, 
yet,  according  to  Mark,  they  did  not  be¬ 
lieve.  The  truth  is,  that  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  was  a  fact  too  wonderful  and  too 
great  to  be  believed  all  at  once ;  only  grad¬ 
ually  could  faith  grasp  it. 

36.  And  as  they  thus  spake — While  the 
two  disciples  were  yet  speaking,  Jesus  him¬ 
self  stood  in  the  midst  of  them — The  object  of 
His  appearance  was  to  remove  all  doubt  as 
to  His  resurrection.  He  appeared  in  a 
mysterious  way,  for  the  doors  were  all  shut 
and  locked.  Whatever  else  may  have  been 
involved  in  this  mysterious  entrance,  this 
seems  to  be  clear  that  He  had  the  power  to 
make  Himself  visible  and  invisible  at  will. 
Besides  this,  His  resurrection  body  was  not 
the  same  as  it  was  before  His  death.  It  had 
risen  into  a  higher  spiritual  sphere,  where 
there  are  higher  laws  than  those  of  nature. 
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And  saith  unto  them ,  Peace  he  unto  you — This 
was  the  ordinary  Jewish  salutation,  but  now 
this  salutation  has  a  newer  and  higher 
meaning.  The  peace  which  He  brought  is 
a  *  resurrection  peace,  resulting  from  His 
victory  over  death,  over  the  grave,  and  over 
the  powers  of  darkness. 

37.  But  they  were  terrified  and  affrighted — 
This  fact  shows  that  there  was  not  yet  a 
clear  and  full  belief  in  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus.  The  Apostles  passed  through  con¬ 
flicting  emotions,  belief  and  disbelief  suc¬ 
ceeding  each  other.  And  supposed  that  they 
had  seen  a  spirit — The  thought  manifested 
itself  probably,  by  their  shrinking  back, 
and  by  their  staring  in  terror  at  the  supposed 
apparition. 

38.  And  he  said  unto  them,  Why  are  ye 
troubled  ?  Why  are  ye  alarm  'd  ?  And  why 
do  thoughts  arise  in  your  mind? — Doubts  as 
to  who  and  what  I  am.  They  hesitated  to 
believe  that  He  had  risen,  and  yet  they 
were  unable  to  resist  the  evidence  of  their 
own  senses. 

39.  Behold  my  hands  and  my  feet  that  it  is 


I  myself — The  wounds  in  His  hands  and  feet 
were  evidence  that  it  was  Himself.  Handle 
me  and  see — This  was  to  convince  them  that 
He  was  a  being  with  flesh  and  blood.  For 
a  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  blood,  as  ye  see  me 
have — I  am  not  a  bodiless  spirit. 

40.  And.  .  .  he  showed  them  his  hands  and 
his  feet — To  convince  them  that  He  was 
their  old  Master  or  Teacher. 

41.  And  while  they  yet  believed  not  for  joy 
and  wondered — This  shows  that  their  unbe¬ 
lief  was  not  yet  wholly  dispelled.  They 
could  not  realize  His  resurrection.  And  he 
said  unto  them ,  Have  ye  here  any  meat  ? — 
This  was  to  remove  the  last  doubt,  that  He 
was  the  same  as  they  had  known  Him. 

42.  And  they  gave  him  a  piece  of  broiled 
fish  and  of  the  honeycomb — Common  articles 
of  food. 

43.  And  he  took  it,  and  did  eat  before  them 

— This  was  proof  that  He  had  a  real  mater¬ 
ial  body  as  He  had  before  His  death.  This 
identity  of  His  body  was  the  best  proof  of 
His  resurrection. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  AND  SUGGESTIVE. 

BY  BEY.  D.  W.  EBBERT. 


Verses  28,  29.  And  they  drew  nigh  unto  the 
village;  he  woidd  have  gone  further,  but  they 
constrained  him  saying ,  Abide  with  us.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  the  Lord  would  have  left  them 
had  they  not  prayed  Him  earnestly  to 
remain.  How  many  have  lost  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  a  lifetime  unto  whom  He  has 
drawn  near,  but  with  whom  He  did  not 
abide,  allowing  Him  to  go  away.  Very 
few  if  any  obtain  the  complete  blessing. 
Read  how  Joash  limited  the  blessing  to  him 
and  his  kingdom  in  2  Kings  13:  14-19. 
Let  us  press  upon  Jesus  our  request  that 
He  abide  with  us  all  along  the  journey, 
even  in  the  deep  waters,  till  we  reach  the 
heavenly  home,  His  gift  to  us. 

“  Oh,  meet  us  in  the  valley. 

When  heart  and  flesh  shall  fail. 

And  softly,  safely  lead  us  on. 

Until  within  the  vail : 

When  faith  shall  turn  to  gladness, 

To  find  onrselves  with  Thee, 

And  trembling  hope  shall  realize 
Her  full  felicity.” 

Verse  29.  And  he  went  in  to  tarry  with 
them.  Should  you  be  in  a  dark  room,  the 
shutters  closed,  you  would  say  to  a  com¬ 
panion,  “  Let  us  open  the  shutters  and  let 
in  the  light.’’  What  would  you  think  if  he 


should  say,  “  No,  let  us  drive  the  darkness 
out  first  ?”  The  absurdity  of  the  suggestion 
would  make  you  laugh.  We  cannot  put 
sin  out  of  our  hearts  to  prepare  for  Christ’s 
entrance.  We  must  open  and  constrain 
Him  to  come  in.  Open  the  heart  and  Christ 
will  enter. 

Verses  30,  31.  He  took  bread,  amd  blessed, 
and  brake  and  gave  to  them.  And  their  eyes 
were  opened ,  and  they  kneiv  him.  Where 
Christ  is  loved  and  desired,  the  veriest 
trifles  of  common  life  may  be  the  means  of 
His  discovery.  We  know  not  what  was 
the  special  point  which  brought  their  dor¬ 
mant  remembrance  to  life  again,  so  that 
they  knew  Him  ;  but  if  we  have  loving  and 
waiting  and  Christ-desiring  hearts,  the 
common  meal,  the  events  of  each  day,  will 
draw  after  them  thoughts  of  Jesus.  Whether 
ye  eat  or  drink,  or  whatsover  ye  do,  do  all 
in  remembrance  of  Him,  and  do  all  to  His 
glory.  Any  bit  of  cloth,  some  incident  of 
the  day,  will  bring  up  the  memory  of  a 
friend  ;  so  if  we  loved  Jesus,  everything 
would  be  vocal  of  His  praise  and  we  be¬ 
come  quicker  in  apprehending  Him.  (Mac- 
laren). 

Alexander  of  Russia  used  to  ride  in  a 
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plain  carriage  in  disguise.  A  man  walking, 
asked  and  obtained  permission  to  ride  with 
him.  Being  anxious  to  know  whom  it  was 
who  thus  favored  him,  he  inquired,  “  Are 
you  a  captain  ?”  “  No,”  replied  the  king. 

“  Are  you  a  general  ?’’  “  No,”  said  the 

king,  “  but  I  fill  an  office  higher  than  that.” 
“Then,”  said  the  man,  “you  must  be  the 
emperor,”  and  was  amazed  with  his  com¬ 
pany.  So  Christ  appears  to  us  in  strange 
ways.  The  sympathetic  stranger  will  prove 
to  us  to  be  the  King  of  kings. 

Verse  32.  Did  not  our  hearts  burn  .... 
while  he  talked  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  opened  up  to  us 
the  Scriptures  f  They  were  on  fire,  and  yet 
it  all  had  led  to  nothing.  Ought  it  not  have 
led  to  something?  That  glow  of  the  soul 
with  which  it  should  hail  the  presence  of 
its  Maker  and  Redeemer  is  His  handiwork 
as  the  thinking  power  that  apprehended 
His  will.  Religious  emotion,  like  natural 
fire,  is  a  good  servant,  but  a  bad  master. 
It  is  the  ruin  of  real  religion  when  it  blazes 
into  fanaticism,  dispenses  with  the  means 
of  grace  and  makes  light  of  duty.  But, 
when  kept  well  in  hand,  emotion  is  the 
warmth  and  lustre  of  the  soul’s  life  (Lid- 
don). 

Verses  33-35.  They  rose  the  same  hour  and 
returned  to  Jerusalem  .  .  .  And  they  told  what 
things  were  done  in  the  way  and  how  he  was 
known  in  breaking  of  bread.  Those  early 
Christians  made  common  property  of  their 
experience  of  the  proofs  of  the  resurrection. 
Each  one  had  received  certain  proof  of  the 
risen  Christ.  It  was  their  duty  to  edify  the 
body  of  Christ,  the  Church,  speaking  what 
they  knew,  and  testifying  what  they  had 
seen.  It  was  a  long  journey  in  distance  to 
return  to  Jerusalem,  but  the  weight  of  duty 
to  return  and  tell  what  Jesus  had  done  for 
them  overcame  all  other  considerations.  It 
truly  is  good  to  tell  others  what  God  hath 
done  for  .the  soul. 

Verse  36.  As  they  thus  spake  Jesus  himself 
stood  in  the  midst  and  said ,  Peace  be  unto  you. 
How  Jesus  entered  we  are  not  told.  But 
where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in 
His  name,  He  will  be  in  their  midst.  Hav¬ 
ing  made  peace  for  us  by  the  blood  of  His 
cross,  He  now  proclaims  this  peace  as  the 
portion  of  those  who  believe  Him  to  be  the 
Son  of  God,  the  Saviour  of  all  who  come  to 
God  by  Him. 

Verses  37-39.  They  were  terrified  and 
affrighted  .  .  .  And  he  said  .  .  .  why  are  ye 
troubled  .  .  .  behold  it  is  I  myself.  During 
the  Civil  War  a  captain  was  brought  to  my 
native  town  severely  wounded.  Many  of 
his  friends  had  gathered  to  greet  him,  when 
a  boy  of  twelve  years,  whose  home  was  a 
few  miles  away,  happened  to  be  in  town  and 
was  attracted  to  the  wounded  man  by  the 
crowd  gathering  to  see  him.  When  the 


boy  had  been  admitted,  he  was  filled  with 
amazement  and  wonder  and  burst  into 
tears  when  the  captain  said,  “Don’t  cry. 
It  is  I  myself.”  That  boy  was  the  wounded 
soldier’s  youngest  son  and  did  not  know  of 
his  father’s  return  till  that  moment. 

Verse  40.  He  showed  them  his  hands  and 
feet.  H.  O.  Mackey  has  noted  the  following 
crucial  test:  “  In  an  old  legend  it  is  said 
that  Satan  once  appeared  to  an  old  saint 
and  said,  ‘  I  am  Christ,’  when  the  saint 
confounded  him  and  exposed  his  preten¬ 
sions  as  he  said,  4  Then  where  are  the  nail- 
prints  ?’  ” 

Verses  41-43.  While  they  believed  not  for 
joy  ...  he  took  and  did  eat  before  th*m. 
While  they  believe,  and  yet  can  scarcely 
believe,  for  the  joy  seems  too  great  and  too 
wonderful,  He  eats  fish  and  honey-comb 
before  them.  It  is  no  ghost  who  is  within 
that  room;  it  is  the  very  man  of  very  man. 
And  this  is  the  abiding  consciousness  of  the 
Church.  It  presents  the  true  humanity. 
The  Christ  ‘‘liveth  and  was  dead,  and  is 
alive  for  evermore.”  Thus  in  the  upper 
room  at  Jerusalem,  on  the  first  Easter 
night  there  is  an  apocalypse  of  the  great 
mystery  of  Christ  and  the  Church  (J.  Mar¬ 
shall  Lang,  D.D.). 


Lesson  Points. 

V.  28.  Who  knows  how  long  Jesus  will 
continue  with  us  in  our  pilgrimage,  ready  to 
reveal  Himself  to  us  ? 

V.  29.  How  quickly  the  Lord  enters  to 
tarry  in  our  home  and  sit  at  our  table  when 
we  constrain  Him. 

Vs.  30,  31.  How  at  our  daily  meals  should 
we  call  to  mind  Him  whose  body  was 
broken  for  us. 

V.  32.  The  exposition  of  the  Word  will 
now  cause  hearts  to  burn. 

Vs.  33-35.  Those  who  have  found  the 
Christ  must  tell  others  of  Jesus  and  the 
resurrection. 

Vs.  36-38.  When  our  thoughts  are  about 
Jesus  He  is  certain  to  give  us  some  sense 
of  His  approval. 

Vs.  38,  39.  The  coming  of  our  best  bless¬ 
ings  may  affright  us,  because  of  our  lack  of 
expectancy. 

Vs.  40-43.  There  is  no  fact  in  history  sus¬ 
tained  by  better  proof  than  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  rests  upon. 


JESUS  MADE  KNOWN. 

I.  Jesus  Constrained,  vs.  28,  29;  II. 
The  Blessing  of  His  Presence,  vs.  30,  32; 
III.  The  Good  News,  vs.  33,  35  ;  IV.  Jesus 
in  the  Midst,  vs.  36-38  ;  V.  Infallible 
Proofs,  vs.  38-43. 
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THE  CHRIST-CHILD.— Matt.  2 :  1-12. 


1  Now  when  Jesus  was  born  in  the  days  of  Herod 
the  king,  behold,  there  came  wise  men  from  the  east 
to  Jerusalem, 

2  Saying,  Where  is  he  that  is  born  King  of  the 
Jews?  for  we  have  seen  his  star  in  the  east,  and  are 
come  to  worship  him. 

3  When  Herod  the  king  heard  these  things,  he  was 
troubled  and  all  Jerusalem  with  him. 

4  And  when  he  had  gathered  all  the  chief  priests 
and  scribes  of  the  people  together,  he  demanded  of 
them  where  Christ  should  be  born. 

5  And  they  said  unto  him,  In  Bethlehem  of  Judea: 
for  thus  it  is  written  by  the  prophet, 

6  And  thou  Bethlehem,  in  the  land  of  Juda,  art  not 
the  least  among  the  princes  of  Juda:  for  out  of  thee 
shall  come  a  Governor,  that  shall  rule  my  people 
Israel. 

7  Then  Herod,  when  he  had  privily  called  the  wise 

GOLDEN  TEXT. 

For  unto  us  a  child  is  horn,  unto 
us  a  son  is  given.— Isa.  9 :  6. 


men,  inquired  of  them  diligently  what  time  the  star 
appeared. 

8  And  he  sent  them  to  Bethlehem,  and  said,  Go  and 
search  diligently  for  the  young  child  ;  and  when  ye 
have  found  him ,  bring  me  word  again,  that  I  may  come 
and  worship  him  also. 

9  When  they  had  heard  the  king  they  departed  ; 
and,  lo,  the  star,  which  they  saw  in  the  east,  went  be¬ 
fore  them,  till  it  came  and  stood  over  where  the 
young  child  was. 

10  When  they  saw  the  star,  they  rejoiced  with  ex¬ 
ceeding  great  joy. 

11  And  when  they  were  come  into  the  house,  they 
saw  the  young  child  with  Mary  his  mother,  and  fell 
down,  and  worshipped  him :  and  when  they  had 
opened  their  treasures,  they  presented  unto  him 
gifts  ;  gold,  and  frankincense,  and  myrrh. 

12  And  being  warned  of  God  in  a  dream  that  they 
should  not  return  to  Herod,  they  departed  into  their 
own  country  another  way. 

DAILY  READINGS. 

M.  Matt.  2:  1-12.  T.  Num.  24:  1-8.  W.  Isa  9  : 
1-7.  Th.  Matt.  1 :  18-25.  P.  Luke  2:  1-14.  S.  John 
1:  1-14.  Su.  Matt.  2:  19-23. 


Questions  on  the  Lesson. 


BY  REV.  J.  E. 

What  is  the  topic  of  the  lesson  ?  Repeat  the  Golden 
Text.  When  will  it  be  Christmas  again  ?  What  event 
do  we  celebrate  on  Christmas  ?  Where  do  we  find  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  birth  of  Christ?  Of  what  does  our  les¬ 
son  for  to-day  treat?  1.  What  kind  of  an  event  was 
the  birth  of  Jesus?  What  makes  it  so  important? 
Where  was  He  born?  Where  is  Bethlehem?  What 
kind  of  a  place  was  it?  How  came  Christ  to  be  born 
there?  How  far  was  Bethlehem  from  Nazareth? 
When  was  He  bom?  Who  visited  Him?  Who  were 
the  wise  men?  From  what  country  did  they  come? 
Why  did  they  come  to  Jerusalem?  For  what  pur¬ 
pose?  3.  What  induced  them  to  come.  When  did 
they  come?  3.  How  did  their  visit  affect  Herod? 
Why  was  he  troubled?  Why  was  all  Jerusalem 
troubled?  Who  was  Herod?  What  was  his  charac¬ 
ter?  4.  What  meeting  was  called?  For  what  pur¬ 
pose?  Who  were  the  chief  priests  and  the  scribes? 
5.  How  did  they  answer  Herod’s  question?  Why  was 
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the  place  called  Bethlehem  of  Judah?  What  is  the 
meaning  of  princes?  What  is  meant  by  governor 
here?  7.  What  did  Herod  then  do?  Why  did  he 
inquire  secretly?  Why  did  he  wish  to  know  when  the 
star  appeared  first?  8.  Where  did  Herod  send  them  ? 
What  instruction  did  he  give  them?  9.  How  did 
they  find  the  way?  How  the  right  house?  What 
kind  of  a  star  was  it?  10.  Why  did  they  rejoice? 
What  does  the  finding  of  Christ  by  the  wise  men 
show  as  to  the  way  and  means  of  finding  Him  now? 
11.  Where  did  they  find  the  Christ-child?  What  did 
they  do?  How  do  they  put  us  to  shame?  13.  Why 
did  they  disobey  Herod? 

Practical  Suggestions. — 1.  He  alone  is  truly 
wise  who  seeks  and  finds  Christ.  3.  The  light  of 
nature,  science,  and  revelation,  all  come  from  the 
same  source.  3.  A  Christianity  that  causes  no  dis¬ 
turbance  among  the  wicked  is  of  a  questionable 
character. 


Notes  on  the  Lesson. 

Time  and  Place. — Bethlehem  of  Judea;  in  the  year  of  the  world,  4004,  1893  years  ago. 
1.  In  the  days  of  Herod — Herod  the  Great,  near  the  end  of  his  reign.  The  king — Herod 
was  the  last  king  of  the  Jews.  Wise  men — Magians,  a  class  of  learned  men.  From  the 
east — Probably  from  Persia.  2.  His  star — Probably  a  miraculous  star.  3.  When  Herod 
heard  ...  he  was  troubled — He  feared  that  this  child  would  be  king  in  his  place.  4.  The 
chief  priests — The  heads  of  the  twenty-four  courses.  Scribes — Men  who  studied  and  taught 
the  law.  5.  Written  by  the  prophet — Micah  5  :  2.  Not  the  least — A  small  town,  but 
renowned.  6.  Governor — A  kind  ruler.  7.  Privily — Secretly.  8.  Diligently — Carefully. 
9.  Went  before  them,  etc. — A  proof  that  it  was  miraculous.  10.  Rejoiced — Because  they 
found  the  child.  11.  Frankincense — A  valuable  resin.  Myrrh — A  highly  prized  gum. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  LESSON. 

BY  REV.  J.  E.  HIESTER,  D.D. 


On  next  Thursday,  the  25th  of  December, 
we  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  We  have  an  acount 
of  His  birth  in  the  first  chapter  of  Matthew 
and  in  the  second  chapter  of  Luke.  Our 
lesson  for  to-day  merely  gives  us  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  fact  of  His  birth,  and  then  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  give  an  account  of  the  visit  of  the 
wise  men  from  the  East. 

1.  St.  Matthew  gives  us  here  a  statement 
of  the  fact,  the  time  and  the  place  of  the 
birth  of  Jesus.  The  birth  of  Christ  is  a 
historical  event,  a  central  fact  in  history, 
a  new  starting  point,  which  turned  the 
course  of  history  into  a  new  channel  and  in 
a  different  direction,  Christ  is  the  centre 
and  key  of  history.  Bethlehem,  a  small 
town,  about  six  miles  south  of  Jerusalem, 
was  the  birth-place  of  the  Redeemer  and 
Saviour  of  the  world.  Although  the  place 
was  small,  it  was  rich  in  historical  and 
sacred  associations.  The  parents  of  Jesus, 
Joseph  and  Mary,  did  not  live  in  Bethle¬ 
hem,  but  in  Nazareth,  about  seventy-five 
miles  north  of  Bethlehem.  They  had  come 
to  Bethlehem  to  be  enrolled  for  taxation, 
because  their  family  home  was  there.  While 
there  Jesus  was  born.  This  event  occurred 
in  the  year  of  the  world  4004,  near  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great,  who  died 
a  few  months  afterwards.  By  the  wise 
men  are  meant  sages  or  philosophers.  In 
the  original  they  are  called  magi,  who  were 
a  class  of  priests  among  the  Persians  and 
Medes,  and  who  cultivated  astrology,  medi¬ 
cine  and  occult  natural  science.  The  word 
east  here  means  the  fa  r  east,  that  is,  Persia, 
the  home  of  these  wise  men.  They  came  to 
Jerusalem  because  this  was  the  capital  and 
the  religious  centre  of  the  nation,  and  also 
because  they  expected  that  such  an  event 
would  be  known  at  the  seat  of  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

2.  The  expectation  of  the  wise  men  pro¬ 
bably  arose  from  the  Jews  who  were  scat¬ 
tered  everywhere  with  their  Scriptures  and 
their  hopes,  since  the  Babylonish  captivity. 
In  the  east  here  means,  either  in  the  eastern 
countries,  or  in  the  eastern  sky.  Their  visit 
was  made  to  do  homage  to  the  new-born 
king,  and  probably  took  place  a  few  months 
after  the  birth  of  Christ. 

3.  The  inquiry  of  the  wise  men  troubled 
Herod,  lest  he  should  lose  his  power  and 
his  throne.  He  was  old,  feeble,  unprin¬ 
cipled,  ambitious,  cruel  and  wicked.  His 
life  was  full  of  crimes,  and  he  knew  that  he 
was  hated  by  his  subjects.  He  was  the  last 
king  of  the  Jews  and  the  founder  of  the 
Herodian  family,  of  which  there  are  seven 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament.  He  was 


an  Idumean  by  birth,  but  a  Jew  in  religion. 
All  Jerusalem  was  troubled  with  Herod, 
because  they  feared  that,  if  a  rival  should 
seek  to  displace  him,  it  would  cause  a  great 
deal  of  commotion,  war  and  bloodshed. 

4.  Herod  called  a  meeting  of  the  chief 
priests  and  the  scribes  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  from  them  where  Christ  should 
be  born.  The  chief  priests  were  the  heads 
of  the  twenty-four  courses  of  priests.  The 
scribes  were  a  class  of  men  who  studied  and 
taught  the  law.  Herod  called  a  meeting  of 
these  classes  of  men  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  from  them  where  Christ  should 
be  born ;  for  they  were  supposed  to  be 
versed  in  the  Scriptures. 

5.  They  informed  him  that  according  to 
the  prophecies,  Christ  was  to  be  born  in 
Bethlehem. 

6.  The  town  was  called  Bethlehem  of 
Judea  to  distinguish  it  from  another  town  of 
the  same  name,  in  the  tribe  of  Zebulon. 
Princes  is  put  for  towns,  where  the  heads  of 
thousands  lived.  Governor  means  here  an 
affectionate  ruler. 

7.  Herod  questioned  the  wise  men  se¬ 
cretly  in  order  to  avoid  popular  excitement, 
which  might  frustrate  his  murderous  plan. 
The  reason  why  he  desired  to  know  the 
time  when  the  star  first  appeared  was  to 
form  some  idea  of  the  probable  age  of  the 
child. 

8.  He  sent  them  to  Bethlehem  with  in¬ 
structions  to  search  carefully  for  the  child, 
and  report  to  him  the  result  of  their  search. 
He  tried  to  make  the  impression  as  if  he 
took  a  great  interest  in  this  matter. 

9.  This  star  which  they  saw  when  they 
were  yet  in  the  east,  was  not  an  ordinary 
star,  which  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it 
moved  before  them  and  stood  over  where  the 
young  child  was.  The  star  guided  them 
and  pointed  out  to  them  the  right  house. 

10.  They  were  very  much  rejoiced,  be¬ 
cause  the  long  and  wearisome  journey 
ended  in  success.  This  incident  teaches  us 
that  nature  science,  priests  and  scribes, 
and  the  Bible,  all  point  Christ-ward.  All 
contributed  towards  finding  the  Christ- 
child. 

11.  The  child  and  his  parents  were  no 
longer  in  the  stable,  but  in  the  house.  They 
fell  down  to  do  homage  to  Him.  They 
opened  their  caskets  and  presented  unto 
Him  royal  gifts — gold,  frankincense  and 
myrrh.  Frankincense  was  a  gum  resin 
which  was  valued  for  its  sweet  odor  when 
burnt.  Myrrh  was  a  highly-prized  aromatic 
gum.  How  these  wise  men  put  us  to  shame. 

12.  They  disobeyed  Herod,  because  they 
obeyed  God. 


3§4  ' 

Lesson  XIII 
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Sunday  after  Christmas. 


December  28, 1890. 


JESUS’  PARTING  WORDS —Luke  24 :  44-53 


44  And  he  said  unto  them.  These  are  the  words 
which  I  spake  unto  you,  while  I  was  yet  with  you,  that 
all  things  must  be  fulfilled,  which  were  written  in  the 
law  of  Moses,  and  in  the  prophets,  and  in  the  psalms, 
concerning  me. 

45  Then  opened  he  their  understanding,  that  they 
might  understand  the  Scriptures. 

46  And  said  unto  them,  Thus  it  is  written,  and  thus 
it  behooved  Christ  to  suffer,  and  to  rise  from  the  dead 
the  third  day : 

47  And  that  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  should 
be  preached  in  his  name  among  all  nations, ibeginning 
at  Jerusalem. 

GOLDEN  TEXT. 

If  I  gro  and  prepare  a  place  for  you, 
I  will  come  agrain  and  receive  you 
unto  myself. — John  14:  3. 


48  And  ye  are  witnesses  of  these  things. 

49  And,  behold,  I  send  the  promise  of  my  Father 
upon  you  :  hut  tarry  ye  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  until 
ye  be  endued  with  power  from  on  high. 

50  And  he  led  them  out  as  far  as  to  Bethany,  and  he 
lifted  up  his  hands,  and  blessed  them. 

51  And  it  came  to  pass,  while  he  blessed  them,  he 
was  parted  from  them,  and  carried  up  into  heaven. 

52  And  they  worshipped  him,  and  returned  to  Jeru¬ 
salem  with  great  joy : 

53  And  were  continually  in  the  temple,  praising  and 
blessing  God.  Amen. 

DAILY  READINGS. 

M  Luke  24:  44-53.  T.  John  21:  15-25.  W.  John 
14:  23-31.  Th.  Matt.  23:  16-20.  F.  Acts  1:  1-14. 
S.  Ps.  24 :  1-12.  Su.  Isa.  25 :  1-9. 


Catechism. 

Question  38.  Why  did  He  suffer  under  Pontius  Pilate,  as  His  judge  ? 

Answer.  That  He,  being  innocent,  and  yet  condemned  by  a  temporal  judge,  might  thereby  free 
us  from  the  severe  judgment  of  God,  to  winch  we  were  exposed. 

Questions  on  the  Lesson. 


BY  BEV.  J.  E. 

What  is  the  topic  of  the  lesson  ?  Repeat  the  Golden 
Text.  Recite  the  Catechism.  What  convincing  proof 
of  Christ’s  resurrection  had  we  in  Lesson  XI?  How 
often  did  Christ  appear  after  His  resurrection  ?  How 
often  the  first  day?  44.  When  was  our  lesson 
spoken?  Did  He  speak  of  these  things  before  ?  Why 
did  He  allude  to  themhiow?  What  did  He  mean  by 
saying,  “  While  I  was  yet  with  you?  "  In  what  kind 
of  state  was  He  now  ?  For  what  was  He  preparing 
His  disciples  now ?  Hew?  Why  was  it  necessary  for 
Christ  to  suffer,  die  and  rise  again  ?  How  were  these 
events  foretold?  How  did  the  Hebrews  divide  the 
Old  Testament  ?  What  books  did  the  first  division 
embrace  ?  What  the  second  ?  What  the  third  ?  What 
did  each  division  teach  ?  45.  How  did  Jesus  open 
their  understanding?  For  what  was  this  a  prepara¬ 
tion?  46.  What  did  He  prove  by  the  Scriptures? 
4T.  What  does  God’s  plan  of  salvation  require?  What 
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is  repentance  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  remission  of 
sins?  What  does  in  His  name  mean?  To  whom  was 
the  Gospel  to  be  preached?  What  was  the  aim  of 
Christianity  when  it  started  out  ?  What  spirit  must 
animate  the  Church  to  attain  this  end?  Why  were 
they  to  begin  at  Jerusalem?  48.  What  were  the 
Apostles  appointed  to  be?  To  what  were  they  to 
testify?  49.  What  did  Jesus  promise  to  send?  What 
is  the  promise  of  the  Father?  Where  were  they  to 
wait  for  the  fulfilment  of  it  ?  What  else  was  promised 
them  ?  Why  was  power  necessary?  50,  51.  What 
occurred  now?  Where?  Where  was  Bethany ?  Why 
did  He  ascend?  53.  How  did  the  parting  affect  them? 
Why?  53.  Where  and  how  did  they  wait? 

Practical  Suggestions —1.  All  God’s  promises 
centre  in  Christ  ?  3.  Christianity  is  the  only  true 

religion.  3.  Christ  went  to  heaven  to  prepare  a  place 
for  us,  and  us  for  the  place  ? 


Notes  on  the  Lesson. 

Time  and  Place — During  the  forty  days  between  Jesus’  resurrection  and  ascension.  The 
ascension  took  place  May  18,  a.d.  30,  from  the  top  of  Olivet.  44.  And  he  said  .  .  .  These  are 
the  words  which  I  spake  unto  you — The  events  of  my  death  and  resurrection  agree  with 
what  I  foretold.  Moses  .  .  .  the  prophets  .  .  .  psalms — The  threefold  division  of  the 
Scriptures  made  by  the  Jews.  45.  Then  opened  he  their  understanding — Increased  their 
spiritual  apprehension.  46.  And  said  .  .  .  thus  it  behooved  Christ  to  suffer,  etc. — Was 
fitting,  necessary.  47.  Repentance — A  change  of  heart  and  life.  Among  all  nations — The 
gospel  is  intended  for  all.  Beginning  at  Jerusalem — Where  the  great  events  took  place 
48.  Ye  are  my  witnesses — They  were  to  preach  what  they  had  seen  and  heard.  49.  I  send 
the  promise — The  Holy  Spirit.  50.  Led  them  out — From  Jerusalem.  52,  With  great 
joy — Because  all  their  doubts  were  removed. 
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EXPLANATION  OP  THE  LESSON. 

BY  REV.  J.  E.  HIESTER,  D.D. 


Our  last  lesson  closed  with  the  sudden  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Jesus  in  the  gathering  of  the 
Apostles,  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day, 
He  had  risen  from  the  dead.  A  cursory 
reading  might  make  the  impression  that 
Christ’s  ascension  took  place  soon  after  His 
resurrection,  but  elsewhere  we  are  informed, 
that  there  was  an  interval  of  forty  days  be¬ 
tween  the  two  events.  During  the  forty 
days  eleven  different  appearances  of  the 
risen  Christ  are  reported  to  have  taken 
place ;  five  of  which  occurred  on  the  first 
day.  Our  lesson  for  to-day  contains  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus  during  the 
forty  days. 

44.  And  hesaidunto  them. — When  our  les¬ 
son  was  spoken,  cannot  be  ascertained.  It 
may  have  been  spoken  on  different  occa¬ 
sions,  and  we  may  only  have  the  substance 
of  what  Jesus  said  at  these  different  inter¬ 
views,  and  not  a  full  report.  These  are  the 
words  which  I  spake  unto  you. — This  is  the 
meaning  of  my  words  which  I  spake  unto 
you.  He  referred  to  what  He  had  repeatedly 
said  to  them  concerning  His  sufferings,  His 
death  and  resurrection.  He  alluded  now  to 
these  events  which  had  shaken  their  faith  so 
much,  because  they  would  now  strengthen 
their  faith  when  they  were  fulfilled.  The 
fulfillment  of  events  foretold,  is  always  cal¬ 
culated  to  confirm  faith ;  for  it  is  a  proof  of 
the  truth  of  the  prediction.  While  I  was  yet 
with  you. — While  He  was  yet  with  them  in 
His  natural  life  before  His  crucifixion.  He 
was  now  often  absent,  and  they  did  not 
know  where  He  was,  or  what  He  was  doing. 
He  was  in  a  transition  state.  He  spoke  as 
if  He  had  already  entered  upon  a  higher 
stage  of  life.  He  was  preparing  His  disci¬ 
ples  gradually  for  an  entire  withdrawal  of 
His  visible  presence,  and  was  training  them 
to  depend  on  His  invisible  presence.  This 
was  chiefly  the  work  of  the  forty  days. 
That  all  things  must  be  fulfilled  which  were 
written  in  the  law  of  Moses,  and  in  the  Prophets, 
and  in  the  Psalms  concerning  me. — The  refer¬ 
ence  here  is  to  the  entire  Old  Testament, 
under  the  three  divisions  into  which  the 
Hebrews  commonly  divided  it.  The  first 
embraced  the  five  books  of  Moses,  the  book 
of  God’s  commandments  which  taught  them 
what  to  do.  The  second  contained  all  the 
Prophets,  the  revelation  of  God’s  will,  which 
taught  them  what  to  believe.  The  third  in¬ 
cluded  the  Psalms  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
sacred  books,  which  taught  them  how  to 
worship  God.  Christ  means  to  say,  that 
whatever  there  was  of  sacred  rites,  of  types, 
or  of  prophecies  in  the  Old  Testament  con¬ 
cerning  the  promised  Messiah,  was  now  all 
fulfilled  in  Him,  and  that  it  had  to  be  ful¬ 


filled,  because  all  belonged  to  the  great  di¬ 
vine  plan  which  centered  in  Him. 

45.  Then  opened  he  their  understanding. — 
Enabled  them  to  understand  God’s  plan  of 
salvation,  and  to  comprehend  the  truth  as 
it  is  in  Jesus  the  Christ  of  God.  St.  John 
says  that  “  He  breathed  on  them”  and  thus 
they  received  the  Holy  Ghost.  They  needed 
this  opening  of  their  understanding  as  a 
preparation  for  preaching  the  Gospel. 

46.  Thus  it  is  written. — Jesus  appealed  to 
the  Scriptures,  and  thus  manifested  His  deep 
reverence  for  them.  And  thus  it  behooved 
Christ  to  suffer  and  to  rise  from  the  dead  the 
third  day. — The  meaning  is,  that  all  this  was 
the  carrying  out  of  the  great  plan  of  God, 
and  that  it  was  all  necessary  for  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  His  purpose. 

47.  And  that  repentance  .  .  .  should  be 
preached. — The  nature  and  necessity  of  re¬ 
pentance.  Repentance  is  not  only  a  sorrow 
for  sin,  but  also  a  turning  away  from  it  unto 
God;  not  only  a  change  of  heart,  but  also  a 
change  of  life.  And  remission  of  sin. — The 
forgiveness  of  sin,  deliverance  from  the 
power  of  it,  and  the  removal  of  punishment 
for  it.  Repentance  is  man’s  act  and  pardon 
God’s  act.  Repentance  is  of  no  avail  with¬ 
out  remission,  and  remission  is  not  granted 
without  repentance.  They  are  the  two  sides 
of  the  work  of  conversion.  In  his  name. — 
In  the  name  of  Jesus,  that  is,  by  His  author¬ 
ity  and  through  His  mediation.  Among  all 
nations. — The  Gospel  is  necessary  for  all, 
and  adapted  to  all.  Christianity  started  out 
with  the  purpose  of  being  and  of  becoming 
the  universal  religion,  the  religion  for  the 
whole  world.  It  is  a  missionary  and  a  pro¬ 
gressive  religion.  It  aims  at  the  conquest 
of  the  entire  world.  It  was  a  great  under¬ 
taking  on  the  part  of  the  Apostles,  when 
they  started  out  with  this  end  in  view.  The 
Church,  to  be  true  to  itself  and  to  God,  must 
carry  on  the  mission  work.  Beginning  at 
Jerusalem. — Jerusalem  was  to  be  the  starting 
point  of  missionary  operations.  There  are 
several  reasons  for  this:  1.  It  was  the  re¬ 
ligious  centre  of  the  nation ;  2.  Success  at 
home  would  recommend  it  abroad ;  3.  It 
was  there,  that  Christ  died  ana  rose  where 
all  could  be  disproved,  if  the  preached  facts 
were  groundless.  Religion  must  still  begin 
at  home,  and  be  in  the  home. 

48.  And  ye  are  my  witnesses  of  these  things. 
— They  had  been  with  Jesus  throughout  His 
ministry,  they  had  heard  His  teachings, 
they  had  seen  His  miracles,  they  knew  His 
character,  they  conversed  with  Him  after 
His  resurrection  ;  and  were  therefore  quali¬ 
fied  to  testify.  Ministers  are  to  be  witnesses, 
whose  business  it  is  not  so  much  to  argue 
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and  reason,  as  it  is  to  proclaim  and  to 
testify. 

49.  And,  behold,  I  send  the  promise  of  my 
Father  upon  you. — The  Comforter,  the  Holy 
Ghost.  But  tarry  ye  in  Jerusalem. — Jesus 
did  not  appoint  a  time  for  the  out-pouring  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  This  waiting  an  indefinite 
time  for  the  fulfilment  of  a  positive  promise 
tried  their  faith  anew.  After  His  ascension 
they  waited,  from  day  to  day,  for  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  the  promise,  until  the  tenth  day, 
when  the  Holy  Spirit  came.  God  generally 
takes  time  to  bring  about  great  events.  He 
took  six  days  to  create  the  world ;  the  world 
waited  four  thousand  years  for  the  fulfilment 
of  the  first  promise  ;  Christ  took  thirty  years 
to  prepare  Himself  for  His  public  ministry  ; 
He  remained  three  days  in  the  tomb  after 
His  death,  and  tarried  forty  days  on  earth 
after  His  resurrection  ;  some  nations  have 
been  waiting  for  centuries  to  hear  the  Gos¬ 
pel.  Until  ye  be  endued  with  power  from  on 
high. — With  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was 
to  come  spiritual  power.  This  is  what  they 
needed  for  conquering  the  world,  for  con¬ 
verting  men,  and  for  carrying  on  Christ’s 


work  ;  for  they  had  to  deal  with  opposition 
and  to  meet  enemies,  to  overcome  which  re¬ 
quired  power. 

50.  And  he  led  them  out. — From  Jerusalem, 
where  the  last  interview  had  taken  place. 
As  far  as  Bethany. — Over  against  Bethany, 
on  the  summit  of  Ohvet.  Bethany  was  sit¬ 
uated  on  the  south-eastern  slope  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  And  he  lifted  up  his  hands 
and  blessed  them . — This  was  His  parting 
blessing. 

51.  And  it  came  to  pass  while  he  blessed 
them,  he  was  parted  from  them. — Began  to 
ascend.  And  carried  up  into  heaven. — Was 
gradually  going  up  out  of  sight.  He  went 
to  occupy  the  throne  as  the  Great  Head  of 
the  Church. 

52.  And  they  worshipped  him. — Paid  Him 
divine  honor  which  is  due  to  God.  And  re¬ 
turned  to  Jerusalem  with  great  joy. — Because 
all  their  doubts  and  fears  had  vanished. 

53.  Continually. — Daily.  In  the  temple. — 
Engaged  in  worship.  On  this  last  Sunday 
of  the  year  may  the  ascended  Lord  bless 
us  all. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  AND  SUGGESTIVE. 


BY  BEY.  D. 

Verse  44.  All  things  must  be  fulfilled 
which  were  written  .  .  .  concerning  me.  We 
see  how  fully  God  sets  His  seal  upon  the 
words  of  His  servants.  Two  Rabbis  ap¬ 
proaching  Jerusalem  observed  a  fox  running 
upon  the  hill  Zion,  the  one  Rabbi  wept  the 
other  rejoiced.  “Wherefore  dost  thou  weep  ?’’ 
said  he  who  laughed.  “  I  weep  because  I 
see  what  is  written  in  the  Lamentations  is 
fulfilled;  because  of  the  Mount  Zion  which 
is  desolate.”  “  And  therefore,”  said  he  who 
laughed/4  do  I  laugh;  for  when  I  see  with 
mine  own  eyes  that  God  has  fulfilled  His 
threatenings  to  the  very  letter,  I  have  there¬ 
by  a  pledge  that  not  one  of  His  promises 
shall  fail,  for  He  is  ever  more  ready  to  show 
mercy  than  judgment.’’ — The  Watchword. 

Verse  45.  Then  he  opened  their  understand¬ 
ing,  that  they  might  understand  the  Scriptures. 
A  visitor  to  the  studio  of  an  artist  remarked 
that  he  could  never  see  such  colors  in 
nature.  The  artist  replied,  “  Do  you  not 
wish  you  could  ?”  Suitable  frames  of  soul 
are  needed  to  understand  the  Word.  These 
are  like  lights  in  which  a  painting  appears 
to  its  full  advantage.  The  pure  and  holy 
character  of  revealed  truth  is  of  such  a  high 
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order  that  Christ  must  open  the  understand¬ 
ing  to  the  full  reception  of  that  truth.  It  is 
possible  to  have  profound  learning  and  yet 
be  ignorant  of  eternal  things.  The  opening 
of  our  understanding  to  the  reception  of  the 
light  and  truth  of  Jesus  Christ  is  truly  a 
miracle  of  His  grace  and  power.  Spurgeon 
says,  “Jesus’  College  is  the  only  one  in 
which  God’s  truth  can  be  really  learned ; 
other  schools  may  teach  us  what  is  to  be 
believed,  but  Christ’s  alone  can  show  us 
how  to  believe  it.  Let  us  sit  at  the  feet  of 
Jesus,  that  our  dull  wits  may  grow  brighter 
in  heavenly  things.” 

Verses  46-47.  It  behooved  Christ  to  suffer 
and  to  rise  ....  that  repentance  and  remission 
of  sins  be  preached  in  his  name.  During  the 
siege  at  Sebastopol  a  Russian  shell  buried 
itself  in  the  side  of  a  hill,  without  the  city, 
and  opened  up  a  spring.  A  little  stream  of 
water  flowed  forth  from  where  the  cannon- 
shell  had  fallen,  and  during  the  siege 
afforded  the  troops  an  abundant  supply  of 
pure  water.  Thus  the  hatred  of  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  Christ  was  so  over-ruled  as  to  fulfil 
the  Word  of  prophecy  and  open  up  a  fountain 
in  the  city  of  David  for  sin  and  all  unclean- 
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ness.  Were  the  waters  analyzed  we  should 
note  these  four  parts  at  least, — illumination, 
humiliation,  detestation,  transformation. 
This  Gospel  is  the  panacea  for  all  soul 
trouble.  It  is  a  “  cure-all"  to  those  who  re¬ 
pent. 

Verse  48.  Ye  are  witnesses  of  these  things. 
Suppose  you,  who  are  in  business  in  cities 
that  have  the  free  delivery  of  all  matter 
coming  to  you  through  the  post-office, 
are  expecting  a  draft  of  great  value 
through  the  mail.  After  waiting  for  several 
deliveries  you  will  inquire  of  the  post-mas¬ 
ter.  Suppose  he  would  reply  to  your  in¬ 
quiry  of  non-delivery  of  letters,  that  you 
knew  the  post-office  was  open  between  cer¬ 
tain  hours.  You  would  say  that  it  was  the 
official’s  business  to  deliver  letters  to  their 
address.  So  certain  messages  have  been 
intrusted  to  His  witnesses  for  unbelievers  in 
our  communities  and  it  is  our  business  to 
deliver  them.  No  greater  honor  can  be  con¬ 
ferred  on  subjects  of  Christ’s  Kingdom  than 
to  be  commissioned  to  preach  peace  and 
forgiveness  of  sin  in  His  name. 

Verse  49.  I  send  the  promise  of  my  Father. 
This  promise  of  Jesus  was  fulfilled  in  the 
coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost  at  Pentecost. 
Every  believer  is  “  sealed  with  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  promise,  which  is  an  earnest  of  our 
inheritance  until  the  redemption  of  God’s 
own  possession."  There  is  a  story  of  an 
old  Indian  who  lived  by  begging,  yet  was 
welcome  everywhere.  He  wore  what  he 
called  a  “  charm.’’  One  day  he  permitted 
a  settler  to  open  the  leather  cover  of  the 
charm  when  he  found  a  regular  discharge 
and  a  certificate  that  would  entitle  him  to  a 
pension.  He  supposed  himself  poor,  and 
was  really  in  possession  of  a  fortune.  Let 
us  look  into  the  promises  of  God  and  enjoy 
our  portion  as  the  sons  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus. 

But  tarry  ye . until  .  .  .  endued  with 

power  from  on  high.  In  the  naval  battle  of 

Salamis,  it  is  said  Themistocles,  the  hero  of 
the  Greeks,  remained  on  shore  till  nine 
o’clock.  His  delay  caused  impatience  on 
the  part  of  the  soldiers,  and  some  accused 
him  of  c  owardice  and  treason.  But  he  knew 
that  at  nine,  the  land  breeze  would  spring 
up  which  would  fill  his  sails  and  send  his 
boats  to  sea,  thus  releasing  his  rowers,  and 


allowing  them  to  become  warriors.  And 
Christians  are  to  remember  that  they  are  to 
be  moved  by  the  breath  of  the  Spirit,  not  by 
the  toil  of  mere  self-help.  And  instead  of 
the  haste  that  leads  them  to  run  before  they 
are  ready,  or  to  labor  before  they  are  girded, 
they  are  to  render  obedience  to  the  Master’s 
command,  “  Tarry  ye,  until  ye  be  endued 
with  power  from  on  high’’  (Dr.  Gordon.) 

Verse  50.  He  lifted  up  his  hands  and 
blessed  them.  The  pierced  hands  distribute 
the  benediction.  Jesus  ascended  in  the  at¬ 
titude  of  blessing,  and  He  continues  to  pro¬ 
nounce  His  gracious  benedictions  upon  all 
who  believe  in  His  name. 

“  Look,  ye  saints  !  the  sight  is  glorious. 

See  the  Man  of  sorrows  now. 

From  the  fight  returned  victorious, 

Every  knee  to  Him  shall  bow.” 

Verses  52-53.  They  worshipped  him  ...  . 
and  were  continually  ....  blessing  God.  A 
noble  prince  asked  a  courtier  when  he  would 
give  over  begging  :  he  answered,  J‘  When 
you  will  give  over  giving."  Let  us  never 
give  over  asking  blessings  of  God,  because 
He  never  gives  over  giving  blessings. —  The 
Watchword. 


Lesson  Points. 

V.  44.  Moses,  the  prophets  and  the  psalms 
form  distinct  but  harmonic  chords  to  the 
great  Christ  anthem. 

V.  45.  Christ  unlocks  the  soul  to  the  glo¬ 
ries  of  truth.  Blindness  of  eyes  is  a  sad 
affliction  but  far  more  sad  the  blindness  of 
the  understanding. 

V.  46.  The  two  supreme  necessities  for 
our  salvation  are  that  Christ  both  suffer  and 
rise  from  the  dead. 

Vs.  47,  48.  He  that  repents  turns  toward 
God  and  faces  for  heaven. 

Begin  your  witnessing  at  home  or  just 
where  you  are.  That  is  the  appointed  way. 

V.  49.  There  is  need  of  spiritual  qualifi¬ 
cation  for  God’s  work.  No  human  culture 
can  take  the  place  of  spiritual  illumination. 

Vs.  50,  51.  What  untold  love  in  Jesus’ 
look  !  What  richness  in  that  blessing  ! 

Vs.  52,  53.  All  the  ambition  of  a  risen 
believer  will  be  a  full  consecration  to  the 
will  and  service  of  the  invisible  God. 


Jesus’  Parting  Words. 

I.  Christ  Fulfilled  Messianic  Pro¬ 
phecy,  v.  44;  II.  Who  Can  Understand 
the  Word,  v.  45 ;  III.  Requisites  for 
Salvation,  v.  46;  IV.  The  Method  of 
Grace,  vs.  47-49;  V.  The  Farewell  and 
Ascension,  vs.  50,  51  ;  VI.  The  New 
Worship,  vs.  52,  53. 
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DICTIONARY  OP 

An'  nas — Grace  of  Jehovah.  Ex-high 
priest,  deposed  by  the  Roman  government, 
but,  according  to  the  views  of  the  Jews,  still 
in  office. 

Ba-rab'bas — Son  of  father,  or  Son  of  Abba. 
A  robber,  who  in  an  insurrection  had  com¬ 
mitted  murder,  and  was  in  prison  at  the 
time  of  the  trial  of  Jesus. 

BethTe-hem  —  House  of  bread.  The 
birthplace  of  our  Saviour. 

Beth/a-ny — House  of  dates.  A  village  on 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
and  the  home  of  Martha  and  Mary. 

CaTa-phas  —  Depression.  Acting  high 
priest  of  the  Jews,  who  presided  at  the  trial 
of  Christ.  He  was  the  son-in-law  of  Annas 

CaFva-ry — The  place  of  a  skull.  The 
Latin  translation  of  the  Hebrew  name  Gol¬ 
gotha.  The  place  where  Christ  was  cruci¬ 
fied,  and  was  near  Jerusalem. 

Christ — Anointed.  A  designation  of  the 
official  title  of  our  Saviour.  It  is  not  a 
name  ;  Jesus  is  His  proper  name. 

Cle/o-pas — Of  a  renowned  father.  One  of 
the  two  disciples  whom  Christ  joined  on 
their  way  to  Emmaus. 

EmTna*us,  or  Em-ma'us— or 
obscure  people.  A  small  village  about  eight 
miles  from  Jerusalem. 

Gal'i-lee — A  circle.  The  northern  pro¬ 
vince  of  Palestine  in  the  time  of  our  Lord ; 
a  large,  populous  and  fertile  portion  of  the 
land. 

GaFi-le'-an— An  inhabitant  of  Galilee. 

GeiFtiles —  The  Nations.  The  name  by 
which  the  Jews  distinguished  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  from  themselves.  The  same  as 
heathen. 

Geth-senFa-ne— Oil  press.  An  enclosure 
beyond  the  Kedron,  at  the  foot  of  Olivet, 
and  about  one  mile  from  Jerusalem. 

Goi-goTh-a — A  skull .  The  Hebrew  name 
of  the  place  where  Christ  was  crucified. 

Her'od — Hero-like.  The  last  king  of  the 
Jews.  He  is  known  in  history  as  Herod 
the  Great. 

Her'od  the  Tetrarch— Herod  Antipas,  a 
son  of  Herod  the  Great.  He  beheaded 
John  the  Baptist. 


PROPER  NAMES. 

Is/  ra-el — Soldier  of  God.  A  designation 
of  the  Jews  in  general. 

James — A  son  of  Alpheus  and  Mary,  and 
one  of  our  Lord’s  disciples.  He  is  also 
called  James  the  Less  to  distinguish  him 
from  James  the  son  of  Zebedee. 

Je-ru/saTem — Habitation  of  peace.  The 
ancient  capital  of  the  Holy  Land.  It  was 
situated  in  Judea. 

Je/sus — Saviour.  The  proper  name  of 
our  Redeemer,  the  Son  of  God. 

Je/sus  of  Naz/a-reth— A  name  by  which 
the  people  designated  Christ. 

Jews — An  appellation  designating  the 
Israelites  in  later  times. 

Jew'ry — The  old  English  for  Judea,  the 
southern  province  of  Palestine. 

Jo-aiFna — A  female  disciple  of  Christ 
and  wife  of  Chuza,  who  was  Herod’s  steward. 

John — Grace  of  God.  A  son  of  Zebedee 
and  one  of  our  Lord’s  twelve  apostles. 

Joseph  of  A-ri-ma-the'a— A  member  of 
the  Sanhedrim  and  a  secret  friend  of  Christ. 

Ju/das — Praise  the  Lord.  One  of  the 
twelve  and  the  betrayer  of  Jesus. 

Ma'ry — Exalted.  The  wife  of  Alpheus 
and  the  mother  of  James  the  Less. 

Ma'ry  Mag/da-le/ne— Mary  of  Magdala. 
A  female  disciple  of  Jesus. 

Mo'  ses — Saved  from  the  water.  The  illus¬ 
trious  lawgiver  of  the  Jewish  nation. 

Ni  -CO-de'mus — Innocent  blood.  A  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Sanhedrim  and  a  secret  friend  of 
Christ. 

OFi-vet — A  ridge  of  hills  about  a  mile 
east  of  Jerusalem,  from  which  Christ  as¬ 
cended  into  heaven. 

Pe'ter — Rock.  The  son  of  Jonas  and 
one  of  the  twelve  apostles. 

Phar'i-sees — Separated.  The  controlling 
party  among  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ. 

PiTate  — Roman  Governor  of  Judea  at 
the  time  of  Christ. 

Sa-lo'me — Peaceful.  The  wite  of  Zebe¬ 
dee  and  mother  of  John  and  James. 

SaiFhe-drim — The  highest  ecclesiastical 
body  of  the  nation,  consisting  of  70  members. 

SFmon — That  is  heard.  The  original 
name  of  Peter. 
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ORDER  OF  SERVICE. 


No.  1. 


Opening  Hymn. 

Supt. — The  Lord  is  in  His  holy  temple  : 

School. — Let  all  the  earth  keep  silence 
before  Him. 

Supt. — Let  us  pray ; 

Our  heavenly  Father,  we  acknowledge  and 
confess  our  sins  before  Thee  this  day.  Our 
thoughts,  and  our  words?  and  our  actions,  have 
not  been  right  in  Thy  sight.  Cleanse  us,  that 
we  may  be  clean ;  wash  us,  that  we  may  be 
whiter  than  snow ;  make  us  to  hear  joy  and 
gladness,  through  the  sufferings,  death,  resur¬ 
rection  and  powerful  intercession  of  Thy  dear 
Son,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. — Amen. 

The  Apostles’  Creed. 

Supt.  Create  in  us  a  clean  heart,  O  God  : 
School.  And  renew  a  right  spirit  within  us. 

Supt.  Cast  us  not  away  from  Thy  presence : 
School.  And  take  not  Thy  Holy  Spirit  from 
us. 

Supt.  The  Lord  is  nigh  unto  them  that  call 
upon  Him : 

School.  To  all  that  call  upon  Him  in  truth. 

Supt.  How  precious  are  Thy  thoughts  unto 
me,  O  God ! 

School  How  great  is  the  sum  of  them  ! 

Supt.  If  I  should  count  them,  they  are  more 
in  number  than  the  sand  ; 

School.  When  I  am  awake,  I  am  still  with 
Thee. 

Supt.  Search  me,  O  God,  and  know  my 
heart  : 

School.  Try  me,  and  know  my  thoughts : 

Supt.  And  see  if  there  be  any  wicked  way  in 
me. 

School.  And  lead  me  in  the  way  everlasting. 

The  Gloria  in  Excelsis,  or  other  Hymn. 

Scripture  Lesson. 

(To  be  read  responsively.) 

Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and 
to  the  Holy  Ghost ; 

R.  As  it  was  in  the  beginning ,  is  now ,  and 
ever  shall  be,  world  without  end.  Amen. 

Supt . — Let  us  pray: 

Almighty  God,  our  heavenly  Father,  whose 
mercies  are  new  unto  us  every  morning,  and 
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Thy  faithfulness  every  night ;  grant  us,  we  pray 
Thee,  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  we  may  heartily 
acknowledge  Thy  merciful  goodness  toward  us, 
give  thanks  for  all  Thy  benefits,  and  serve  Thee 
in  willing  obedience ;  through  Jesus  Christ 
Thy  Son  our  Lord. — Amen. 

Merciful  God,  we  pray  in  behalf  of  these 
children  and  youths,  that  they  may  be  more 
and  more  renewed  by  Thy  Holy  Spirit.  Grant 
that  they  may  receive  with  all  readiness  of 
mind  the  lessons  of  Thy  word,  that  they  may 
be  brought  to  the  full  knowledge  of  Thy 
grace  and  to  the  true  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 
Cause  all  sinful  affections  to  die  in  them,  and 
all  things  belonging  to  the  Spirit  to  live  and 
grow  in  them.  Give  them  strength  to  gain  the 
victory  over  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil. 
Defend  them  against  temptation  and  every 
snare.  Let  Thy  fatherly  hand  supply  their 
wants  for  this  life ;  and  let  Thy  Holy  Spirit 
guide  them  in  the  way  of  Thy  commandments. 
Make  them  living  members  of  Thy  Holy 
Church,  and  heirs  through  hope  of  Thine  ever¬ 
lasting  kingdom,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord. — Amen. 

Almighty  and  gracious  God,  we  ask  Thy 
blessing  upon  all  Thy  servants,  to  whom  Thou 
hast  committed  the  work  of  teaching  the 
young ;  guide  them,  O  Thou  good  Shepherd  of 
the  sheep,  that  they  may  be  able  to  guide  the 
lambs  of  Thy  flock  in  the  way  of  life ;  and 
give  them  Thy  continual  grace,  that  they  may 
persevere  in  the  good  work  which  they  have 
undertaken ;  reward  them  abundantly,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  to  whom,  with  Thee  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  be  all  honor  and  glory,  world 
without  end. — Amen. 

Hymn. 

Gathering  of  Alms. 

Study  of  the  Lesson. 

CLOSING  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 
Review  of  Lesson  by  Superintendent 
Reports  and  Announcements. 

Hymn. 

Supt. — Let  us  pray:  (Here  the  Supt.  shall 
offer  a  free  prayer,  or  use  the  following  col¬ 
lect). 

O  God,  we  beseech  Thee,  look  mercifully 
upon  all  the  members  of  this  school ;  that  by 
Thy  great  goodness  they  may  keep  Thy  com¬ 
mandments  and  be  preserved  evermore,  both  in 
body  and  in  soul ;  through  Thy  blessed  Son 
our  Saviour. — Amen. 

Our  Father,  «t«.,  may  b«  laid  or  d>aut*d( 


ORDER  OF  SERVICE. 

No.  2. 


Sitting — 1. 
Standing — 2. 

3. 


4. 

5. 


Sitting — 0. 

7. 

8. 


Standing — 9. 
Sitting — 10. 


OPENING  SERVICE. 

Quiet  and  reverential  gathering  (aa  for  Church).  Cheerful,  quiet  greet¬ 
ings  of  teachers  and  scholars. 

Organ  Voluntary  (as  signal  for  perfect  order  and  attention). 

Hymn. 

Responsive  Reading. 

Third  Quarter. 

Supt. — Blessed  be  the  king  that  cometh  in 
the  uame  of  the  Lord. 

School. — The  Son  of  Man  is  come  to  seek 
and  to  save  that  which  is  lost. 

Supt. — Were  there  not  ten  cleansed  ?  but 
where  are  the  nine  ? 

School. — Whosoever  doth  not  bear  his  cross, 
and  come  after  me,  cannot  be  my  disciple. 

Supt. — How  hard  it  is  for  them  that  trust  in 
riches  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God. 

School. — Whosoever  shall  not  receive  the 
kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child  shall  in  no 
wise  euter  therein. 

Supt. — He  that  humbleth  himself  shall  be 
exalted. 

School. — Father,  I  have  sinned  against  heaven 
and  before  thee. 

Supt. — There  is  joy  in  the  presence  of  the 
angels  of  God  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth. 

School. — Wherefore  it  is  lawful  to  do  well  on 
the  Sabbath  days. 

Supt. — Blessed  is  he  that  shall  eat  bread  in 
the  kingdom  of  God. 

School. — Unto  every  one  which  hath  shall  be 
given. 

Apostles*  Creed  (in  unison). 

Gloria  Patri  (chanted) : 

Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost ; 

As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and  ever  shall  be,  world  without  end. 

Amen. 

Door  open  for  late  comers. 

Selected  Hymn. 

Supplemental  Lesson  (ten-minute  study  of  the  Catechism,  conducted 
by  Pastor  or  Superintendent). 

Selected  Hymn. 

Marking  Class-Books,  Offerings,  Announcements  (especially 
of  the  Church  Service  and  Week-Evening  Prayer-Meeting), 


Fourth  Quarter. 

Supt. — Let  this  mind  be  In  you  which  wae 
also  in  Christ  Jesus. 

School. — Then  said  Pilate  to  the  chief  prieets 
and  to  the  people,  I  find  no  fault  in  this 
man. 

Supt.— He  is  despised  and  rejected  of  men. 

School. — A  man  of  sorrows,  and  acquainted 
with  grief. 

Supt. — He  was  wounded  for  our  transgres¬ 
sions,  he  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities. 

School. — The  Lord  hath  laid  on  him  the  ini¬ 
quity  of  us  all. 

Supt. — For  the  transgression  of  my  people 
was  he  stricken. 

School. — Ought  not  Christ  to  have  suffered 
these  things  and  to  enter  into  his  glory  ? 

Supt. — Now  is  Christ  risen  and  become  the 
first  fruits  of  them  that  slept. 

School. — And  their  eyes  were  opened,  and 
they  knew  him. 

Supt. — If  I  go  and  prepare  a  place  for  you,  I 
will  come  again,  and  receive  you  unto  myself. 

School. — As  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread,  and 
drink  this  cup,  ye  do  shew  the  Lord's  death  till 
he  come. 


1. 

Standing — 2. 

3. 

Sitting — 4. 

5. 

0. 

•  7. 

1. 

Standing — 2. 

3. 

4. 

6. 


LESSON  SERVICE. 

Lesson  Read  (by  Superintendent  and  School,  in  alternate  verses). 
Prayer. 

Lesson  Hymn. 

Lesson  Study. 

Recitation  of  Title,  Golden  Text  and  Catechism  (by  the  School). 
Lesson  Review  (Superintendent). 

Hymn.  - 

CLOSING  SERVICE. 

Reports,  Distribution  of  Books  and  Papers. 

Hymn. 

Lord’s  Prayer  (in  unison). 

Benediction  (by  Pastor). 

Quiet  Dismission  (by  classes  or  sections). 
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LESSON  HYMNS  FOR  THE  QUARTER 


LESSON  I.  S.  M. 

Is  this  the  kind  return, 

Are  these  the  thanks  we  owe, 
Thus  to  abuse  eternal  love, 
Whence  all  our  blessings  flow? 

To  what  a  stubborn  frame 
Hath  sin  reduced  our  mind! 
What  strange,  rebellious  wretches 
we. 

And  God  so  strangely  kind  I 

Turn,  turn  us,  mighty  God ! 

And  mould  our  souls  afresh  ; 
Break,  sovereign  grace!  these 
hearts  of  stone. 

And  give  us  hearts  of  flesh. 

Let  past  ingratitude 
Provoke  our  weeping  eyes, 

And  hourly,  as  new  mercies  fall, 
Let  hourly  thanks  arise. 


LESSON  II.  C.  M. 

According  to  Thy  gracious  Word, 
In  m^ek  humility, 

Tnis  will  l  do,  my  dying  Lord  ! 

I  will  remember  Thee. 

Thy  body,  broken  for  my  sake, 

My  bread  from  heaven  shall  be  ; 
Thy  testamental  cup  I  take, 

And  thus  remember  Thee. 

And  when  these  failing  lips  grow 
dumb, 

And  mind  and  memory  flee, 
When  .Thou  shalt  in  Thy  kingdom 
come, 

Jesus,  remember  me! 


LESSON  III.  6s,  4s. 

Saviour,  who  died  for  me, 

I  give  myself  to  Thee  ; 

Thy  love,  so-full— so  free, 
Claims  all  my  powers  ; 

Be  this  my  purpose  high, 

To  serve  Thee  till  I  die, 
Whether  my  path  shall  lie 
’Mid  thorns  or  flowers. 

May  it  be  joy  for  me 
To  follow  only  Thee ; — 

Thy  faithful  servant  be, 

Thine  to  the  end. 

For  Thee,  I’ll  do  and  dare  ; 

For  Thee,  the  cross  I’ll  bear  ; 
To  Thee  direct  my  prayer, 

On  Thee  depend. 


LESSON  IV;  C.  M. 

O,  Thou  from  whom  all  goodness 
flows, 

I  lift  my  heart  to  Thee  ; 

In  all  my  sorrows,  conflicts,  woes, 
Good  Lord,  remember  me. 

Gethsemane  can  I  forget? 

(  Or  there  Thy  conflict  see, 

Thine  agony  and  bloody  sweat, 
And  not  remember  Thee  ? 

If  trials  sore  obstruct  my  way 
And  ills  I  cannot  flee, 

Then  let  my  strength  be  as  my 
day ; 

Good  Lord,  remember  me. 
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LESSON  V.  S.  M. 

How  heavy  is  the  night 
That  hangs  upon  our  eyes, 

Till  Christ  with  His  reviving  light 
Over  our  souls  arise  ! 

The  powers  of  hell  agree 
To  hold  our  souls,  in  vain; 

He  sets  the  son  of  bondage  free, 
And  breaks  the  cursed  chain. 

Lord,  we  adore  Thy  way 
To  bring  us  near  to  God, 

Thy  sovereign  power,  thy  healing 
grace, 

And  Thine  atoning  blood. 


LESSON  VI.  C.  M. 

Who  will  arise  and  plead  my  right 
Against  my  num’rous  foes  ; 
While  earth  and  hell  their  force 
unite, 

And  all  my  hopes  oppose  ? 

Let  malice  vent  her  rage  aloud, 

Let  bold  blasphemers  scoff ; 

The  Lord  our  God  shall  judge  the 
proud, 

And  cut  the  sinners  off. 

Then  let  our  humble  faith  address 
His  mercy  and  His  power. 

We  shall  obtain  delivering  grace 
In  the  distressing  hour. 

LESSON  VII.  L.  M. 

Lord  Jesus,  when  we  stand  afar 
And  gaze  upon  Thy  holy  cross. 

In  love  of  Thee  and  scorn  of  self, 
O  may  we  count  the  world  as 
loss. 

Give  us  an  ever-living  faith, 

To  gaze  beyond  the  things  we 
see ; 

And  in  the  mystery  of  Thy  death 
Draw  us  and  all  men  unto  Thee. 

LESSON  VIII.  L.  M. 

When  I  survey  the  wondrous  cross 
On  which  the  Prince  of  Glory 
died, 

My  richest  gain  I  count  but  loss. 
And  pour  contempt  on  all  my 
pride. 

Forbid  it  Lord,  that  I  should 
boast, 

Save  in  the  cross  of  Christ,  my 
God; 

All  the  vain  things  that  charm  me 
most, 

I  sacrifice  them  to  Thy  blood. 

Were  the  whole  realm  of  nature 
mine, 

That  were  a  tribute  far  too 
small ; 

Love  so  amazing,  so  divine, 
Demands  my  life,  my  soul,  my  all. 


LESSON  IX.  L.  M. 

When  I  the  lonely  tomb  survey, 
Where  once  my  Saviour  deign’d 
to  lie, 

1  see  fulfilled  what  prophets  say. 
And  all  the  power  of  death  defy. 


This  empty  tomb  shall  now  pro¬ 
claim, 

How  weak  the  bands  of  con¬ 
quered  death  ; 

Sweet  pledge! — that  all  who  trust 
His  name 

Shall  rise,  and  draw  immortal 
breath  I 

Josus,  once  number’d  with  the 
dead, 

Unseals  His  eyes  to  sleep  no 
more; 

And  ever  lives,  their  cause  to 
plead, 

For  whom  the  pains  of  death  He 
bore. 


LESSON  X.  C.  M. 

All  hail !  the  power  of  Jesus’  name, 
Let  angels  prostrate  fall, 

Bring  forth  the  royal  diadem, 

And  crown  Him  Lord  of  all. 

Ye  chosen  seed  of  Israel’s  race, 

Ye  ransomed  from  the  fall, 

Hail  Him  who  saves  you  by  His 
grace, 

And  crown  Him  Lord  of  all. 

Let  every  kindred,  every  tribe. 

On  this  terrestrial  ball, 

To  Him  all  majesty  ascribe, 

And  crown  Him  Lord  of  all. 


LESSON  XI.  C.  M. 

“  Abide  with  us,”  the  shades  of  eve 
Are  falling  fast  around  ; 

“Far  spent”  the  day— O  do  not 
leave 

The  souls  Thy  love  has  found ! 

O  leave  us  not!  tho’  slow  of  heart 
To  trust  Thy  plighted  word; 
Abide,  nor  evermore  depart, 

Abide  with  us,  O  Lord ! 

The  solemn  joy,  the  awful  fear, 

The  hallowed  hush  of  peace. 

The  consciousness  that  Thou  art 
near. 

We  would  not  these  should 
cease. 


LESSON  XIII.  L.  M. 

Our  Lord  is  risen  from  the  dead, 
Our  Jesus  is  gone  up  on  high  ; 

The  pow’rsof  hell  are  captive  led  — 
Dragg’d  to  the  portals  of  the  sky. 

There  His  triumphal  chariot  waits, 
And  angels  chant  the  solemn  lay ; 

“  Lift  up  your  heads,  ye  heav’nly 
gates,” 

“Ye  everlasting  doors,  give 
way !  ” 

Loose  all  your  bars  of  massy  light, 
And  wide  unfold  the  radiant 
scene ; 

He  claims  those  mansions  as  His 
right — 

Receive  the  King  of  Glory  in. 
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SERVICE, 


ORDER  OF 


Opening  Hymn. 

Supt. — The  Lord  is  in  His  holy  temple  : 

School . — Let  all  the  earth  keep  silence 
before  Him. 

Su'pt. — Let  us  pray ; 

Oue  heavenly  Father,  we  acknowledge  and 
confess  our  sins  before  Thee  this  day.  Our 
thoughts,  and  our  words,  and  our  actions,  have 
not  been  right  in  Thy  sight.  Cleanse  us,  that 
we  may  be  clean ;  wash  us,  that  we  may  be 
whiter  than  snow ;  make  us  to  hear  joy  and 
gladness,  through  the  sufferings,  death,  resur¬ 
rection  and  powerful  intercession  of  Thy  dear 
Son,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. — Amen. 

The  Apostles’  Creed, 

Supt.  Create  in  us  a  clean  heart,  O  God  : 
School.  And  renew  a  right  spirit  within  us. 

Supt.  Cast  us  not  away  from  Thy  presence  : 
School.  And  take  not  Thy  Holy  Spirit  from 

ns. 

Supt.  The  Lord  is  nigh  unto  them  that  call 
upon  Him : 

School.  To  all  that  call  upon  Him  in  truth. 

Supt.  How  precious  are  Thy  thoughts  unto 
me,  O  God ! 

School.  How  great  is  the  sum  of  them  ! 

Supt.  If  I  should  count  them,  they  are  more 
in  number  than  the  sand  ; 

School.  When  I  am  awake,  I  am  still  with 
Thee. 

Supt.  Search  me,  O  God,  and  know  my 
heart : 

School.  Try  me,  and  know  my  thoughts : 

Supt.  And  see  if  there  be  any  wicked  way  in 
me. 

School.  And  lead  me  in  the  way  everlasting. 

The  Gloria  in  Excelsis,  or  other  Hymn. 

Scripture  Lesson, 

(To  be  read  responsively.) 

Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and 
to  the  Holy  Ghost ; 

R.  As  it  was  in  the  beginning ,  is  now ,  and 
ever  shall  be,  world  without  end.  Amen. 

Supt. — Let  us  pray: 

Almighty  God,  our  heavenly  Father,  whose 
mercies  are  new  unto  us  every  morning,  and 
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Thy  faithfulness  every  night ;  grant  us,  we  pray 
Thee,  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  we  may  heartily 
acknowledge  Thy  merciful  goodness  toward  us, 
give  thanks  for  all  Thy  benefits,  and  serve  Thee 
in  willing  obedience;  through  Jesus  Christ 
Thy  Son  our  Lord. — Amen. 

Meeciftjl  God,  we  pray  in  behalf  of  these 
children  and  youths,  that  they  may  be  more 
and  more  renewed  by  Thy  Holy  Spirit.  Grant 
that  they  may  receive  with  all  readiness  of 
mind  the  lessons  of  Thy  word,  that  they  may 
be  brought  to  the  full  knowledge  of  Thy 
grace  and  to  the  true  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 
Cause  all  sinful  affections  to  die  in  them,  and 
all  things  belonging  to  the  Spirit  to  live  and 
grow  in  them.  Give  them  strength  to  gain  the 
victory  over  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil. 
Defend  them  against  temptation  and  every 
snare.  Let  Thy  fatherly  hand  supply  their 
wants  for  this  life ;  and  let  Thy  Holy  Spirit 
guide  them  in  the  way  of  Thy  commandments. 
Make  them  living  members  of  Thy  Holy 
Church,  and  heirs  through  hope  of  Thine  ever¬ 
lasting  kingdom,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord. — Amen. 

Almighty  and  gracious  God,  we  ask  Thy 
blessing  upon  all  Thy  servants,  to  whom  Thou 
hast  committed  the  work  of  teaching  the 
young ;  guide  them,  O  Thou  good  Shepherd  of 
the  sheep,  that  they  may  be  able  to  guide  the 
lambs  of  Thy  flock  in  the  way  of  life ;  and 
give  them  Thy  continual  grace,  that  they  may 
persevere  in  the  good  work  which  they  have 
undertaken ;  reward  them  abundantly,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  to  whom,  with  Thee  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  be  all  honor  and  glory,  world 
without  end. — Amen. 

Hymn. 

Gathering  of  Aims. 

Study  of  the  Lesson. 

CLOSING  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 
Review  of  Lesson  by  Superintendent. 

Reports  and  Announcements. 

Hymn. 

Supt. — Let  us  pray:  (Here  the  Supt.  shall 
offer  a  free  prayer,  or  use  the  following  col¬ 
lect). 

O  God,  we  beseech  Thee,  look  mercifully 
upon  all  the  members  of  this  school ;  that  by 
Thy  great  goodness  they  may  keep  Thy  com¬ 
mandments  and  be  preserved  evermore,  both  in 
body  and  in  soul ;  through  Thy  blessed  Son 
our  Saviour. — Amen. 

Our  Father)  etc.)  may  be  said  or  chanted. 


ORDER  OF  SERVICE. 

ffo.  2. 


Sitting — 1. 
Standing — 2. 

3. 


4. 

5. 


Sitting — 6. 

7. 

8. 


Standing — 9. 
Sitting — 10. 


1. 

Standing — 2. 

3. 

Sitting — 4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 


1. 

Standing — 2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 


OPENING  SERVICE. 

Quiet  and  reverential  gathering  (as  for  Church).  Cheerful,  quiet  greet 

ings  of  teachers  and  scholars. 

Organ  Voluntary  (as  signal  for  perfect  order  and  attention). 

Hymn. 

Responsive  Reading. 

Third  Quarter. 

Supt. — Blessed  be  the  king  that  cometh  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord. 

School. — The  Sou  of  Man  is  come  to  seek 
and  to  save  that  which  is  lost. 

Supt. — Were  there  not  ten  cleansed  ?  but 
where  are  the  nine  ? 

School. — Whosoever  doth  not  bear  his  cross, 
and  come  after  me,  cannot  be  my  disciple. 

Supt. — How  hard  it  is  for  them  that  trust  in 
riches  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God. 

School. — Whosoever  shall  not  receive  the 
kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child  shall  in  no 
wise  enter  therein. 

Supt. — He  that  humbleth  himself  shall  be 
exalted. 

School. — Father,  I  have  sinned  against  heaven 
and  before  thee. 

Supt. — There  is  joy  in  the  presence  of  the 
angels  of  God  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth. 

School. — Wherefore  it  is  lawful  to  do  well  on 
the  Sabbath  days. 

Supt. — Blessed  is  he  that  shall  eat  bread  in 
the  kingdom  of  God. 

School. — Unto  every  one  which  hath  shall  be 
given. 

Apostles*  Creed  (in  unison). 

Gloria  Patri  (chanted) : 

Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost ; 

As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and  ever  shall  be,  world  without  end. 

Amen. 

Door  open  for  late  comers. 

Selected  Hymn. 

Supplemental  Lesson  (ten-minute  study  of  the  Catechism,  conducted 
by  Pastor  or  Superintendent). 

Selected  Hymn. 

Marking  Class-Books,  Offerings,  Announcements  (especially 
of  the  Church  Service  and  Week-Evening  Prayer-Meeting). 


LESSON  SERVICE. 

Lesson  Read  (by  Superintendent  and  School,  in  alternate  verses). 
Prayer. 

Lesson  Hymn. 

Lesson  Study. 

Recitation  of  Title,  Golden  Text  and  Catechism  (by  the  School). 
Lesson  Review  (Superintendent). 

Hymn.  - 

CLOSING  SERVICE. 

Reports,  Distribution  of  Books  and  Papers. 

Hymn. 

Lord’s  Prayer  (in  unison). 

Benediction  (by  Pastor). 

Quiet  Dismission  (by  classes  or  sections). 


Fourth  Quarter. 

Supt. — Let  this  mind  be  in  you  which  was 
also  in  Christ  Jesus. 

School. — Then  said  Pilate  to  the  chief  priests 
and  to  the  people,  I  find  no  fault  in  this 
man. 

Supt.— He  is  despised  and  rejected  of  men. 

School. — A  man  of  sorrows,  and  acquainted 
with  grief. 

Supt. — He  was  wounded  for  our  transgres¬ 
sions,  he  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities. 

School. — The  Lord  hath  laid  on  him  the  ini¬ 
quity  of  us  all. 

Supt. — For  the  transgression  of  my  people 
was  he  stricken. 

School. — Ought  not  Christ  to  have  suffered 
these  things  and  to  enter  into  his  glory  ? 

Suj?t. — Now  is  Christ  risen  and  become  the 
first  fruits  of  them  that  slept. 

School. — And  their  eyes  were  opened,  and 
they  knew  him. 

Supt. — If  I  go  and  prepare  a  place  for  you,  I 
will  come  again,  and  receive  you  unto  myself. 

School. — As  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread,  and 
drink  this  cup,  ye  do  shew  the  Lord’s  death  till 
he  come. 
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LESSON  HYMNS  FOR  THE  QUARTER 


LESSON  I.  C.  M 

This  is  the  day  the  Lord  hath 
made; 

He  calls  the  hours  Hi9  own  ; 

Let  heaven  rejoice,  let  earth  be 
glad, 

And  praise  surround  the  throne. 

Blest  be  the  Lord  who  comes  to 
men 

With  messages  of  grace, 

Who  comes  in  God  His  Father’s 
name, 

To  save  our  sinful  race. 

Hosanna  in  the  highest  strains, 

The  Church  on  earth  can  raise  ; 

The  highest  heavens  in  which  He 
reigns 

Shall  give  Him  nobler  praise. 


LESSON  II. 


7s. 


Lo  1  the  feast  is  spread  to-day, 
Jesus  summons,  come  away  ! 
From  amidst  life’s  social  ties. 
From  the  farm  and  merchandise. 


Come,  and  taste  the  Bread  of 
Heaven, 

At  the  feast  by  Jesus  given, 

Come,  for  all  is  now  prepared; 
Freely  given,  be  freely  shared. 

Servants,  do  your  Master’s  will, 
Bidden  guests,  His  table  fill ; 
Come,  before  His  wrath  shall 
swear, 

Ye  shall  never  enter  there. 


LESSON  III.  8s,  7s. 

Jesus,  I  my  cross  have  taken, 

All  to  leave  and  follow  Thee  ; 
Naked,  poor,  despised,  forsaken. 
Thou  from  hence  my  all  shalt  be. 

Perish  ev’ry  fond  ambition, 

All  I’ve  sought,  or  hoped  or 
known, 

Yet  how  rich  is  my  condition, 

God  and  heav’n  are  still  my  own. 

Let  the  world  despise  and  leave 
me, 

They  have  left  my  Saviour,  too; 
Human  hearts  and  looks  deceive 
me, 

Thou  art  not  like  them,  untrue. 


LESSON  IV.  7s. 

Jesus,  Head  of  Christians  all, 
Grant  that  we,  both  great  and 
small, 

Through  Thy  Gospel’s  light  divine, 
May  be  one  and  wholly  Thine. 

Bring  back  all  that  go  astray, 
Heavenly  Shepherd,  to  Thy  way, 
’Neath  Thy  favour  and  Thy  light 
All  Thy  pasture-sheep  unite. 
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Bind  together  heart  and  heart, 
Let  no  strife  the  union  part ; 
Let  this  band  of  brothers  love 
Here  on  earth,  in  heaven  above. 


LESSON  V.  S.  M. 

Hark,  through  the  courts  of 
heaven, 

Voices  of  angels  sound; 

“  He  that  was  dead  now  lives 
again ; 

He  that  was  lost  is  found.” 

In  countries  far  from  home, 

On  earthly  husks  we  feed  ; 

Back  to  our  Father’s  house,  O 
Lora, 

Our  wandering  footsteps  lead. 

Then  at  each  soul’s  return 

The  heavenly  harps  shall  sound, 

•‘He  that  was  dead  now  lives 
again ; 

He  that  was  lost  is  found.” 


LESSON  VI.  C.  M. 

Lord,  what  is  man,  poor  feeble 
man, 

Born  of  the  earth  at  first  ? 

His  life  a  shadow,  light  and  vain 
Still  hastening  to  the  dust. 

Not  all  his  treasures  can  procure 
His  soul  a  short  reprieve ; 
Redeem  from  death  one  guilty 
hour, 

Or  make  his  brother  live. 


LESSON  VII.  C.  M. 

What  shall  I  render  to  my  God 
For  all  His  kindness  shown  ? 

My  feet  shall  visit  Thine  abode, 
My  songs  address  Thy  throne. 

How  happy  all  Thy  servants  are! 

How  great  Thy  grace  to  me  ! 

My  life,  which  Thou  hast  made 
Thy  care, 

Lord!  I  devote  to  Thee. 

Now  I  am  Thine — forever  Thine  ; 

Nor  shall  my  purpose  move  ; 

Thy  hand  hatn  loosed  my  bonds  of 
pain, 

And  bound  me  with  Thy  love. 


LESSON  VIII.  C.  M. 

Dear  Father  !  to  Thy  mercy-seat 
My  soul  for  shelter  flies  ; 

’Tis  here  I  find  a  sate  retreat 
When  storms  and  tempests  rise. 

My  great  Protector  and  my  Lord  ! 

Thy  constant  aid  impart ; 

Oh,  let  Thy  kind,  Thy  gracious 
word 

Sustain  my  trembling  heart. 


Oh,  never  let  my  soul  remove 
From  this  divine  retreat ; 

Still  let  me  trust  Thy  power  and 
love, 

And  dwell  beneath  Thy  feet. 


LESSON  IX.  7a. 

Saviour!  teach  me,  day  by  day, 
Love’s  sweet  lesson  to  obey  ; 
Sweeter  lesson  cannot  be,— 

Loving  Him  who  first  loved  me. 

With  a  childlike  heart  of  love. 

At  Thy  bidding  may  I  move  ; 
Prompt  to  serve  and  follow  Thee, 
Loving  Him  who  first  loved  me. 

Teach  me  all  Thy  steps  to  trace, 
Strong  to  follow  in  Thy  grace  ; 
Learning  how  to  love  from  Thee, 
Loving  Him  who  first  loved  me. 


LESSON  X.  S.  M. 

Since  Jesus  is  my  friend, 

And  I  to  Him  belong, 

It  matters  not  what  foes  intend, 
However  fierce  and  strong. 

He  whispers  in  my  breast, 

Sweet  words  of  noly  cheer, 

How  they  who  seek  in  God  their 
rest, 

Shall  ever  find  Him  near. 

My  heart  for  gladness  springs ; 

It  cannot  more  be  sad  ; 

For  very  joy  it  smiles  and  singe, — 
Sees  naught  but  sunshine  glad. 


LESSON  XI.  S.  M. 

We  give  Thee  but  Thine  own, 
Wbate’er  the  gift  may  be  ; 

All  that  we  have  is  Thine  alone, 

A  trust,  O  Lord,  from  Thee. 

May  we  Thy  bounties  thus, 

As  stewards  true  receive, 

And  gladly,  as  Thou  blessest  us, 

To  Thee  our  first-fruits  give. 


LESSON  XII.  C.  M. 

Hosanna!  raise  the  pealing  hymn 
To  David’s  Son  and  Lord  ; 

With  cherubim  and  seraphim 
Exalt  the  Incarnate  Word. 

Hosanna  !  once  Thy  gracious  ear 
Approved  a  lisping  throng, 

Be  gracious  still,  and  deign  to  hear 
Our  poor  but  grateful  song. 

O  Saviour,  if  redeemed  by  Thee, 
Thy  temple  we  behold, 

Hosannas  through  eternity 
We’ll  sing  to  harps  of  gold. 
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ORDER  OF  SERVICE. 


No.  1. 

% 


Opening  Hymn. 

Supt. — The  Lord  is  in  His  holy  temple  : 

School. — Let  all  the  earth  keep  silence 
before  Him. 

8upt. — Let  ns  pray : 

Oub  heavenly  Father,  we  acknowledge  and 
confess  onr  sins  before  Thee  this  day.  Our 
thoughts,  and  our  words,  and  our  actions,  have 
not  been  right  in  Thy  sight.  Cleanse  us,  that 
we  may  be  clean;  wash  us,  that  we  may  be 
whiter  than  snow;  make  us  to  hear  joy  and 
gladness,  through  the  sufferings,  death,  resur¬ 
rection  and  powerful  intercession  of  Thy  dear 
Son,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. — Amen. 

The  Gloria  in  Excelsis. 

Glory  be  to  |  God  ou  |  high ;  ||  and  on  earth  | 
peace,  good  |  will  toward  |  men. 

We  praise  Thee,  we  bless  Thee,  we  |  worship 
|  Thee,  ||  we  glorify  Thee,  we  give  thanks  to  f 
Thee  for  |  Thy  great  |  glory, O  Lord  God,  |  heav¬ 
enly  |  King,  ||  God  the  |  Father  |  Al=  |  mighty. 

O  Lord,  the  only  begotten  Son,  |  Jesus  | 
Christ ;  |  O  Lord  God,  Lamb  of  God,  |  Son= 

|  of  the  Father, 

That  takest  away  the)  sin  of  the  |  world,  |  have  I 
mercy  up  |  on=  I  us.  Thou  that  takest  away  the  | 
sin  of  the  |  world  \  have  I  mercy  up- 1  on  =  I  us. 
Thou  that  takest  away  the  |  sin  of  the  |  world,  |  re¬ 
ceive  —  |  our  —  I  prayer.  Thou  that  sittest  at  the 
gbt  hand  of  |  Goa  the  |  Father,  \  have  |  mercy  up- 
|  on  =  |  us. 

For  Thou  only  |  art=  I  holy;  ||  Thou  |  only  | 
art  the  |  Lord ;  Thou  only,  O  Christ,  with  the 
|  Holy  |  Ghost,  ||  art  most  high  in  the  |  glory 
of  |  God  the  |  Father.  ||  Amen. 

Or,  Isaiah  LIU.,  or  other  Hymn. 

He  was  wounded  for  |  our  trans-  |  gressions ; 

He  was  |  bruised  for  |  our  in-  |  iquities. 

The  chastisement  of  our  peace  |  was  upon  | 
Him, 

And  with  His  |  stripes  =  |  we  are  |  healed. 
AH  we  like  sheep  have  |  gone  a-  |  stray ; 

We  have  turned  every  |  one  to  |  his  own  | 
way; 

And  the  Lord  hath  |  laid  on  I  Him 
The  in-  |  iquity  |  of  us  |  all. 

He  was  oppressed,  and  He  |  was  af-  |  dieted, 
Yet  He  f  opened  |  not  His  |  mouth. 

He  is  brought  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and 
as  a  sheep  before  her  |  shearers  is  |  dumb, 
So  He  |  opened  |  not  His  |  mouth. 

Scripture  Lesson. 

(To  be  read  reiponilvelf.) 

The  Apostles’  Greed. 

Supt. — Let  us  pray: 

Almighty  God,  our  heavenly  Father,  whose 


mercies  are  new  unto  us  every  morning,  and 
Thy  faithfulness  every  night ;  grant  us,  we  pray 
Thee,  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  we  may  heartily 
acknowledge  Thy  merciful  goodness  toward  us, 
give  thanks  for  all  Thy  benefits,  and  serve  Thee 
in  willing  obedience ;  through  Jesus  Christ 
Thy  Son  our  Lord. — Amen. 

Merciful  God,  we  pray  in  behalf  of  these 
children  and  youths,  that  they  may  be  more 
and  more  renewed  by  Thy  Holy  Spirit.  Grant 
that  they  may  receive  with  all  readiness  of 
mind  the  lessons  of  Thy  word,  that  they  may 
be  brought  to  the  full  knowledge  of  Thy 
grace  and  to  the  true  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 
Cause  all  sinful  affections  to  die  in  them,  and 
all  things  belonging  to  the  Spirit  to  live  and 
grow  in  them.  Give  them  strength  to  gain  the 
victory  over  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil. 
Defend  them  against  temptation  and  every 
snare.  Let  Thy  fatherly  hand  supply  their 
wants  for  this  life :  and  let  Thy  Holy  Spirit 
guide  them  in  the  way  of  Thy  commandments. 
Make  them  living  members  of  Thy  Holy 
Church,  and  heirs  through  hope  of  Thine  ever¬ 
lasting  kingdom,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord. — Amen. 

Almighty  and  gracious  God,  we  ask  Thy 
blessing  upon  all  Thy  servants,  to  whom  Thou 
hast  committed  the  work  of  teaching  the 
young ;  guide  them,  O  Thou  good  Shepherd  of 
the  sheep,  that  they  may  be  able  to  guide  the 
lambs  of  Thy  flock  in  the  way  of  life ;  and 
give  them  Thy  continual  grace,  that  they  may 
persevere  in  the  good  work  which  they  have 
undertaken;  reward  them  abundantly,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  to  whom,  with  Thee  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  be  all  honor  aDd  glory,  world 
without  end. — Amen. 

Hymn. 

Gathering  of  Alms. 

Study  of  the  Lesson. 

CLOSING  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 
Review  of  Lesson  by  Superintendent 
Reports  and  Announcements. 

Hymn. 

Supt. — Let  us  pray:  (Here  the  Supt.  shall 
offer  a  free  prayer,  or  use  the  following  col¬ 
lect). 

O  God,  we  beseech  Thee,  look  mercifully 
upon  all  the  members  of  this  school ;  that  by 
Thy  great  goodness  they  may  keep  Thy  com¬ 
mandments  and  be  preserved  evermore,  both  in 
body  and  in  soul;  through  Thy  blessed  Sod 
our  Saviour. — Amen. 

Our  Father,  etc.,  may  be  said  or  chanted. 
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ORDER  OF  SERVICE. 

No.  2. 


Sitting — 1. 
Standing — 2. 

3. 


4. 

5. 


Sitting — 0. 

7. 

8. 


Standing — 9. 
Sitting — 10. 


1. 

Standing — 2. 

3. 

Sitting — 4. 
5. 
0. 
7. 

1. 

Standing — 2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 


OPENING  SERVICE. 

Quiet  and  reverential  gathering  (as  for  Church).  Cheerful,  quiet  greet¬ 
ings  of  teachers  and  scholars. 

Organ  Voluntary  (as  signal  for  perfect  order  and  attention). 

Hymn. 

Responsive  Reading. 

First  Quarter. 

Supt. — Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on 
earth  peace,  good  will  to  men. 

School. — My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord,  and 
my  spirit  hath  rejoiced  in  God  my  Saviour. 

Supt. — Behold  I  will  send  my  messenger, 
and  he  shall  prepare  the  way  before  me. 

School. — Thou  shalt  go  before  the  face  of  the 
Lord  to  prepare  his  ways. 

Supt.— -Jesus  increased  in  wisdom  and  stature 
and  in  favor  with  God  and  man. 

School. — A  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  and 
the  glory  of  thy  people  Israel. 

Supt. — Who  can  forgive  sins,  but  God  alone  ? 

School. — He  cast  out  the  spirits  with  his  word, 
and  healed  all  that  were  sick. 

Lord’s  Prayer  (in  unison). 

Gloria  Patri  (chanted) : 

Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost ; 

As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and  ever  shall  be,  world  without  end. 

Amen. 

Door  open  for  late  comers. 

Selected  Hymn. 

Supplemental  Lesson  (ten-minute  study  of  the  Catechism,  conducted 
by  Pastor  or  Superintendent). 

Selected  Hymn. 

Marking  Class-Books,  Offerings,  Announcements  (especially 
of  the  Church  Service  and  Week-Evening  Prayer-Meeting). 


LESSON  SERVICE. 

Lesson  Read  (by  Superintendent  and  School,  in  alternate  verses). 
Prayer. 

Lesson  Hymn. 

Lesson  Study. 

Recitation  of  Title,  Golden  Text  and  Catechism  (by  the  School). 
Lesson  Review  (Superintendent). 

Hymn.  - 

CLOSING  SERVICE. 

Reports,  Distribution  of  Books  and  Papers. 

Hymn. 

Apostles'  Creed  (in  unison). 

Benediction  (by  Pastor). 

Quiet  Dismission  (by  classes  or  sections). 


Second  Quarter. 

Supt. — The  kingdom  of  God  is  come  nigh 
unto  you. 

School. — Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you  ; 
seek,  and  ye  shall  find  ;  knock,  and  it  shall  be 
opened  unto  you. 

Supt. — Take  heed,  therefore,  how  ye  hear. 

School. — And  there  came  a  voice  out  of  the 
cloud,  saying,  This  is  my  beloved  Son;  hear  him. 

Supt. — Take  heed,  and  beware  of  covetous¬ 
ness,  for  a  man’s  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  the  things  which  he  possesaeth. 

School. — Jesus  said  unto  them  I  am  the  bread 
of  life. 

Supt.— Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  tliysel  f. 

School. — As  ye  would  that  men  should  do 
to  you,  do  ye  also  to  them  likewise. 

All. — We  love  him,  because  he  first  loved  us. 
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LESSON  HYMNS  FOR  THE  QUARTER. 


LESSON  I.  L.  M. 

When  Christ  the  Lord  would  come 
on  earth, 

His  messenger  before  Him  went ; 

The  greatest  born  of  mortal  birth, 
And  charged  with  words  of  deep 
intent. 

And  as  he  boldly  spake  Thy  word, 
And  joyed  to  hear  the  Bride¬ 
groom’s  voice  ; 

Thus  may  Thy  pastors  teach,  O 
Lord, 

And  thus  Thy  hearing  Church  re¬ 
joice. 


LESSON  II.  L.  M. 

My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord, 
My  spirit  hath  its  rich  reward  : 

In  God,  my  Saviour,  I  rejoice, 
With  joyful  aod  exulting  voice. 

To  me  great  things  the  Lord  hath 
done — 

Great  things  wrought  He,  the 
Mighty  One ! 

To  me  His  choicest  favor  came, 
Forever  holy  be  His  name. 

His  ancient  servant,  Israel, 

His  mercy  hath  remembered  well ; 
To  Abram’s  seed  forever  true, 

All  that  He  spake  the  Lord  will  do. 


LESSON  III.  7s 

Nations  all,  remote  and  near, 

Haste  to  see  your  God  appear ; 
Haste,  for  Him  your  hearts  prepare, 
Meet  Him  manifested  there. 

There  behold  the  day-spring  rise, 
Pouring  light  upon  your  eyes  ; 

See  it  chase  the  shades  away 
Shining  unto  perfect  day. 

Sing,  ye  morning  stars,  again, 

God  descends  on  earth  to  reign; 
Deigns  for  man  His  life  to  employ ; 
Shout,  ye  sons  of  God,  for  joy. 


LESSON  IV.  7s. 

Hark!  the  herald  angel«  sing, 
Glory  to  the  new-born  King  ! 

Peace  on  earth  and  mercy  mild, 
God  and  sinners  reconciled. 

Joyful,  all  ye  nations  rise, 

Join  the  chorus  of  the  skies, 

Hail  the  heaven-born  Prince  of 
Peace ! 

Hail  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  ! 

Glory  to  the  new-born  King! 

Let  us  all  the  Anthem  sing ; 

With  the  angelic  host  proclaim, 
Christ  is  born  in  Bethlehem. 


LESSON  V.  C.  M. 

Salvation,  O,  the  joyful  sound  ! 

’Tis  pleasure  to  our  ears  ; 

A  sov’reign  balm  for  every  wound, 
A  cordial  to  our  fears. 
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Buried  in  sorrow  and  in  sin, 

At  hell’s  dark  door  we  lay  ; 
But  we  arise,  by  grace  divine, 
To  see  a  heavenly  day. 

Salvation!  let  the  echo  fly 
Toe  spacious  earth  around, 
While  all  the  armies  of  the  sky 
Conspire  to  raise  the  sound. 


LESSON  VI.  C.  M 

• 

As  to  His  earthly  parents’  home 
Went  dowm  the  Holy  Child, 

And  found  His  Father’s  business 
there, 

Subjection  meek  and  mild: 

So  by  Thy  mercies  teach  us,  Lord, 
Our  sacrifice  to  bring, 

Our  treasure,  heart,  and  life,  and 
love, 

To  spread  before  the  King. 

Thy  presence  is  our  guiding  star, 
We  seek  Thy  holy  hill : 
Transform  us,  Lord,  renew  our 
minds, 

To  do  Thy  perfect  will. 


LESSON  VII.  L.  M. 

O  Spirit  of  the  living  God  ! 

To  preach  the  reconciling  word, 
Give  power  and  unction  from  above, 
Where’er  the  joyful  sound  is 
heard. 

O  Spirit  of  the  Lord !  prepare 
A  sinful  world  their  God  to  meet; 
Breathe  Thou  abroad  like  morning 
air 

Till  hearts  of  stone  begin  to  beat ; 

B«t)tize  the  nations,  far  and  nigh; 

The  triumphs  of  the  cross  record; 
The  name  of  Jesus  glorify, 

Till  every  kindred  call  Him  Lord. 


LESSON  VIII.  7s. 

God  of  Love,  who  hearest  prayer, 
Kindly  for  Thy  people  care, 

Who  on  Thee  alone  depend  ; 

Love  us,  save  us  to  the  end. 

Save  us  in  the  trial  hour, 

From  the  flatt’ring  tempter’s  pow¬ 
er; 

From  his  unsuspected  wiles, 

From  the  world’s  pernicious  smiles 

All  who  on  Thy  love  depend. 

Keep  till  all  temptations  end  : 
When  our  journey  here  is  past, 

May  we  rest  with  Thee  at  last. 


LEKSON  IX.  L.  M. 

How  sweetly  flows  the  gospel’s 
sound 

From  lips  of  gentleness  and 
grace, 

While  list’ning  thousands  gathered 
round, 

And  joy  and  reverence  filled  the 
place ! 


From  heaven  He  came,  of  hesveo 
He  spoke, 

To  heaven  He  led  His  followers* 
way; 

Dark  clouds  of  gloomy  night  He 
broke, 

Unveiling  an  immortal  day. 

Come,  wanderers!  to  my  Father’s 
home, 

Come,  all  ye  weary  ones,  and  rest : 

Yes,  sacred  Teacher,  we  will  come. 

Obey  Thee,  love  Thee,  and  be 
blest. 


LESSON  X.  L.  M. 

Deep  are  the  wounds  which  sin 
hath  made ; 

Where  shall  the  sinner  find  a 
cure  ? 

In  vain,  alas !  is  nature’s  aid  ; 

The  ill  exceeds  all  nature’s 
power. 

There  is  a  great  Physician  near  ; 
Look  up,  O  fainting  soul,  and 
live  ; 

See,  in  His  heavenly  smile  appear 
Such  balm  as  nature  cannot  give. 

Be  it  according  to  Thy  word, 
Accomplish  now  Thy  work  on 
me  ; 

And  let  my  soul,  to  health  restored 
Devote  its  deathless  power  to 
Thee. 


LESSON  XI.  S.  Itt. 

Teach  me,  my  God  and  King, 

Thy  will  in  all  to  see; 

And  what  I  do  in  anything 
To  do  it  all  for  Thee. 

To  scorn  the  senses’  sway, 

While  still  to  Thee  I  tend  ; 

In  all  I  do  be  Thou  the  way, 

In  all  be  Thou  the  end. 

All  may  of  Thee  partake  ; 

Nothing  so  small  can  be 
But  draws,  when  acted  for  Thy 
sake — 

Greatness  and  worth  from  Thee. 


LESSON  XII.  L.  M. 

Oh,  that  my  load  of  sin  were  gone  ; 

Oh,  that  I  could  at  last  submit 
At  Jesus’  feet  to  lay  it  down — 

To  lay  my  soul  at  Jesus’  feet. 

Break  off  the  yoke  of  inbred  sin, 
And  fully  set  my  spirit  free, 

I  cannot  rest  till  pure  within — 

Till  I  am  wholly  lost  in  Thee. 

I  would,  but  Thou  must  give  the 
power; 

My  heart  from  every  Sin  release  ; 
Bring  near,  bring  near  the  joyful 
hour 

And  fill  me  with  Thy  perfect 
peace. 


Humphreys* 

Dr.  Humphreys’  Specifics  are  scientifically  and 
carefully  prepared  prescriptions  ;  used  for  many 
years  in  private  practice  with  success, and  for  over 
thirty  years  used  by  the  people.  Every  single  Spe¬ 
cific  Is  a  special  cure  for  the  disease  named. 

These  Specifics  cure  without  drugging,  purg¬ 
ing  or  reducing  the  system,  and  are  in  fact  and 
deed  the  sovereign  remedies  of  tlie  World. 


UST  OF  PRINCIPAL,  NOS.  CURES.  PRICES. 

1  Fevers,  Congestion,  inflammation. ..  .25 

2  Worms,  Worm  Fever,  Worm  Colic..  .25 

3  Crying  Co  lie,  or  Teething  of  Infants  .25 

4  Diarrhea,  of  Children  or  Adults . 25 

5  Dysentery,  Griping,  Bilious  Colic . 25 

6  Cholera  Morbus,  Vomiting . 25 

7  Coughs,  Cold,  Bronchitis .  .25 

S  Neuralgia,  Toothache,  Faceache . 25 

9  Headaches,  SickHeadache,  Vertigo  .25 

10  Dyspepsia,  Bilious  Stomach . 25 

11  Suppressed  or  Painful  Periods.  .25 

12  Whites,  too  Profuse  Periods . 25 

13  Croup,  Cough,  Difficult  Breathing . 25 

14  Salt  Rheum.  Erysipelas,  Eruptions.  .25 

15  Rheumatism,  Rheumatic  Pains . 25 

16  Fever  and  Ague,  Chills, Malaria....  .50 

17  Piles,  Blind  or  Bleeding . 50 

19  Catarrh,  Influenza,  Cold  in  the  Head  .50 

20  Whooping  Cough,  Violent  Coughs.  .50 
24  General  Debility,  Physical  Weakness  ,50 

27  Kidney  Disease . 50 

28  Nervous  Debility . 1.00 

30  Urinary  Weakness,  Wetting  Bed.  .50 
32  Diseases  of  theHeart, Palpitation  1.00 


Sold  by  Druggists,  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt 
of  price.  Dr.  Humphreys’  Manual,  (144  pages) 
richly  bound  in  cloth  and  gold,  mailed  free. 
Humphreys’ MedicineCo-TOS Fulton  St.  N  Y. 

SPECIFICS. 
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BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Bells  of  Pure  Copper  and  Tin  for  Churches, 
Schools,  Fire  Alarms, Farms,  etc.  FULLY 
WARRANTED.  Catalogue  sent  Free. 

VANDUZEN  &TIFT,  Cincinnati,  0. 


A  NEW  BOOK 

FROM  COVER  TO  COVER, 

FULLY  ABREAST  WITH  THE  TIMES. 


WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The  Authentic  “  Unabridged,”  comprising  the 
issues  of  1864,  ’79  and  '84,  copyrighted  property 
of  the  undersigned,  is  now  Thoroughly  Re¬ 
vised  and  Enlarged,  and  bears  the  name  of 

Webster’s  International  Dictionary. 

Editorial  work  upon  this  revision  has  been  in 
progress  for  over  lO  Years. 

Not  less  than  One  Hundred  paid  editorial 
laborers  have  been  engaged  upon  it. 

Over  $300,000  expended  in  its  preparation 
before  the  first  copy  was  printed. 

Critical  comparison  with  any  other  Dictionary 
is  invited.  GET  THE  BEST. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
Springfield,  Mass.  U.  S.  A. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers.  Illustrated  pamphletiree. 


NEW  IDEAS  FOR  RAISING  MONEY. 


Have  sent  them  into  twenty-eight  states,  to 
Canada  and  to  England  and  Scotland.  They 
have  helped  to  raise  thousands  of  dollars. 

•  Easy  way  to  raise  money  for  an  Organ,  Li¬ 
brary  or  Singing  Books. 

A  larger  size  of  the  barrels,  3  inches  high 
and  2$  inches  in  diameter,  for  Bible  Classes. 
This  size  by  express  or  freight  five  cents  each  ; 
by  mail  eight  cents.  When  only  a  few  are 
desired  it  will  be  much  cheaper  to  have  them 
seHt  by  mail.  Also  for  the  schools  which 
have  used  the  barrels,  we  have  a  Woodkm 
Egg  ;  it  is  about  the  size  of  a  Goose  Egg.  The 
Eggs  will  be  sent  by  express  or  freight  at 
three  cents  each,  or  by  mail  at  five  cents  each. 
Samples  of  the  three  articles  by  mail  for  fif¬ 
teen  cents. 

Address, 

Reformed  Church  Publication  House, 

907  ARCH  STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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ZRIEIDTTOEID  I^T  PRICE. 


THE 


MOUNTAIN  BOY  OF  WILDHAUS ; 

A  Life  of  Ulrie  Zwingli. 

by 

Rev.  D.  VAN  HORNE,  D.  D. 

Published  by  Reformed  Church  Publication  Board. 

193  PAGES.,  PRICK,  90  CTS. 

A  book  for  the  times.  It  is  written  in  a  plain,  chaste,  and  popular  style.  Every  family 
and  every  Sunday-school  Library  should  have  a  copy  of  it. 

A  minister  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  West  says  of  it : — “  Its  style  is  simple,  yet  chaste 
and  dignified,  and  reads  as  smoothly  as  any  popular  story  I  ever  read.  ....  Just  the  book 
or  our  youth.” 

Christia/n  Intelligencer  says : — “  We  have  here  an  excellent  life  of  Ulric  Zwingli.  .  . 

We  heartily  commend  the  work  to  parents  and  those  interested  in  buying  books  worth  reading 
for  Sunday-school  Libraries.” 

Philadelphia  Press  says:  “A  timely  biography  which  gives  in  an  interesting  and  simply 
style  the  main  facts  of  his  career.” 

AGENTS  WANTED  !  to  whom  liberal  terms  will  be  given. 

A  copy  will  be  sent  post-paid  to  any  address  for  90  cts 

Address, 

REFORMED  CHURCH  PUBLICATION  HOUSE , 

007  Arch  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA.  Fil 
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Mr.  Gladstone 


IN 

The  Sunday  School  Times. 

Among  the  most  noteworthy  productions  of  the  year  in  the 
entire  field  of  periodical  literature  has  been  the  series  of  seven 
articles  on  “  The  Impregnable.  Rock  of  Holy  Scripture  ”  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  written  for  The  Sunday  School  Times. 

Probably  no  religious  weekly  paper  ever  before  made  so  large 
an  expenditure  for  the  same  number  of  articles,  yet  it  was  thought 
well  worth  while,  at  any  cost,  to  present  to  American  Sunday- 
school  Teachers  the  convictions  of  the  greatest  living  statesman 
regarding  the  Bible.  Issued,  since,  in  book  form.  (See  below.) 

The  Sunday  School  Times  is  a  sixteen-page  weekly  paper. 
Among  its  contributors  this  year,  aside  from  those  in  the  lesson 
department,  have  been  such  American  writers  as  Dr.  R.  S.  Storrs, 
Bishop  Foss,  Professors  Fisher  and  Young,  Dr.  Charles  S.  Robin¬ 
son,  and  Professors  Briggs,  Schaff,  Broadus,  and  Osgood. 

REDUCED  TERMS :  One  copy,  one  year,  ftl. 50  ?  to  ministers, 

$1.00.  Clubs  for  two  or  more  copies,  mailed  to  individuals ,  $1.00  a  copy. 

Five  or  more  copies  in  a  package,  50  cents  a  copy.  One  free  copy  with  every 
ten  paid  for.  If  you  do  not  now  take  it,  send  ten  cents  and  get  it  weekly 
until  December  31.  Samples  of  The  Scholar’s  Magazine  and  The  Scholar’s 
Lesson  Guide,  free.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  new  book,  “The  Impregnable  Rock  of 
Holy  Scripture  ”  ($1.00),  Dr.  Trumbull's  “Hints  on  Child-Training ’’■  ($1.00), 

“  Teaching  and  Teachers  ”  ($1.00),  “  A  Model  Superintendent  ”  ($1.00),  “  Yale 
Lectures  on  the  Sunday-School  ”  ($ 1.50 ).  Mailed  at  these  prices.  Agents  wanted. 

JOHN  D.  WATTLES,  Publisher,  1031  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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SUPPLIES 


Sunday-school  Requisites. 


FOR 


We  are  able  to  furnish  Sun¬ 
day-schools  with  everything 
they  need. 


CHRISTMAS. 


Services  suitable  for  Christmas  of  all 
kinds. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL  LIBRARIES  A 
SPECIALTY. 

WRITE  FOR  TERMS  OR  RATES 


Satchels  and  boxes  for  candies. 

Hymn  Books,  Bibles  and  Gift  Books 
of  all  kinds. 


•6?* All  the  latest  Sunday-school  Sing 
ing  books  supplied  at  lowest  rates. 

Address. — Reformed  Church  Pub 
lication  House  907  Arch  Street,  Phila 
delphia. 


CHRISTMAS  CARDS  IN  VARIETY. 


Address 

Reformed  Church  Publication  House, 
907  Arch  Street,  Phila. 
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All  Can  Afford 
The  Sunday  School  Times. 

Not  only  the  rich  city  schools,  but  the  little  schools  away  out 
on  the  frontier.  Its  circulation  of  150, OCX)  copies  (eight  tons) 
weekly,  and  rapid  printing  machinery,  permit  the  low  rates. 

During  1891  the  International  Lessons  will  be  treated  in  the 
paper  each  week,  as  follows:  “  Critical  Notes  ”  on  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  lessons,  by  Professor  Green,  of  Princeton ;  on  the  New 
Testament  lessons,  by  President  Dwight,  of  Yale  University;  “The 
Lesson  Story,"  by  Dr.  Cunningham  Geikie,  of  England;  practical 
lesson  articles,  by  Dr.  Alexander  McLaren,  of  England;  “Teach¬ 
ing  Points,”  by  Bishop  Warren ;  “  Illustrative  Applications,”  by 
Dr  Trumbull,  the  Editor;  “Teaching  Hints,”  by  Dr.  A.  F. 
Schauffler;  “  Hints  for  the  Primary  Teacher,”  by  Faith  Latimer: 
“Oriental  Lesson  Lights,”  by  Canon  Tristram,  of  England. 

A  sixteen-page  weekly  paper,  reaching  all  denominations. 
Can  your  teachers  afford  to  be  without  it  ? 

REDUCED  TERMS  :  One  copy,  one  year,  Si. 50;  to  ministers, 

$1  .00.  Clubs  for  two  or  more  copies,  mailed  to  individuals ,  Sl.OO  a  copy. 

Five  or  more  copies  in  a  package,  50  cents  a  copy.  One  free  copy  with  every 
ten  paid  for.  If  you  do  not  now  take  it,  send  ten  cents  and  pet  it  weekly 
until  December  31.  Samples  of  The  Scholar's  Magazine  and  The  Scholar’s 
Lesson  Guide,  free.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  new  book,  "The  Impregnable  Rock  of 
Holy  Scripture  "  ($1.00),  Dr.  Trumbull's  "Hints  on  Child-Training  ”  ($1 .06), 

"Teaching  and  Teachers''  ($1 .00),  "  A  Model  Superintendent"  ($1 .00),  "  Yale 
Lectures  on  the  Sunday-School "  (#1.50).  Mailed  at  these  prices.  Agents  wanted. 

JOHN  D.  WATTLES,  Publisher,  1031  Walnut  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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A  NEW  BOOK. 

THE 


ANOTHER  NEW  BOOK. 


From  the  German  of  Gustav  Nieritz. 

BY  MISS  REBECCA  H.  SCHIVELY. 


It  is  an  interesting  story  with  scenes 
laid  both  in  Germany  and  Russia. 

It  exemplifies  the  petition  in  the 
Lord’s  Prayer,  “  Forgive  us  our  debts 
as  we  forgive  our  debtors.”  It  teaches 
many  valuable  lessons  and  is  calculated 
to  do  good. 

It  is  beautifully  illustrated,  printed 
on  good  paper,  and  handsomely 
bound. 

It  should  be  in  every  Sunday-school 
Library.  Price,  $|.0O,  postpaid. 

Address. 

Reformed  Church  Pnh,  House, 

907  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia. 


WON  BY  PRAYER. 


Or  The  Life  and  Work  of  Rev.  Masajroshl 
Osblkawa,  Native  Missionary  in 
Sendai,  Japan. 

BY  REV.  A.  R.  BARTHOLOMEW, 

Secretary  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  For.  Missions,  Reformed 
Church  in  U.  S. 


An  interesting  story,  well  told,  and  an 
evidence  of  what  has  been  and  is  being 
done  for  the  salvation  of  the  heathen  in 
Japan.  Well  illustrated,  nicely  printed, 
and  handsomely  bound. 

Pp.  120.  Price,  cts.  Postpaid. 
|^caProfits  to  be  devoted  to  Foreign 
Missions.  Should  have  a  large  sale. 
Address, 

Reformed  Church  Pub.  House , 

907  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia  > 
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A  High  Standard 


FOR 


Sunday  School  Teachers. 


“  Don’t  shoot  over  their  heads !  ”  is  the  advice  that  sometimes  ► 
comes  to  The  Sunday  School  Times.  But  its  success  has  come 
through  doing  that  very  thing — shooting  away  up  over  the  heads 
of  some,  and  just  high  enough  over  the  great  mass  of  average 
teachers  to  make  them  do  some  wholesome  reaching.  About 
35,000  teachers  used  the  paper  in  1880, — now  150,000.  That  is 
the  teacher’s  verdict  concerning  a  high  standard.  v 

-  Each  week’s  paper  contains  notes  on  the  International  Les¬ 
sons  by  President  Dwight,  of  Yale  University;  Dr.  Cunningham 
Geikie,  Dr.  Alexander  McLaren,  and  Canon  Tristram,  of  Eng¬ 
land;  Bishop  H.  W.  Warren,  Dr.  H.  Clay  Trumbull,  Dr.  A.  F. 
Schauffier,  and  Faith  Latimer.  Such  writers  as  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Bishop  Ellicott,  Canon  Farrar,  Professor  Sayce,  and  Professor  * 
Godet,  have  contributed  to  the  paper  this  year. 

REDUCED  TERMS  I  One  copy,  one  year,  $1.50  j  to  ministers, 

$1  .00.  Clubs  for  two  or  more  copies,  mailed  to  individuals ,  $1.00  a  copy. 

Five  or  more  copies  in  a  package,  50  cents  a  copy.  One  free  copy  with  every 
ten  paid  for.  If  you  do  not  now  take  it,  send  ten  cents  and  get  it  weekly 
until  December  31.  Samples  of  The  Scholar’s  Magazine  and  The  Scholar’s 
Lesson  Guide,  free.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  new  book,  “  The  Impregnable  Rock  of 
Holy  Scripture  ”  ($1.00),  Dr.  Trumbull’s  “Hints  on  Child-Training”  ($1.00), 

“  Teaching  and  Teachers”  ($1.00),  “A  Model  Superintendent”  ($1.00),  “Yale 
Lectures  on  the  Sunday-School  ”  ($ 1.50 ).  Mailed  at  these  prices.  Agents  wanted. 

JOHN  D.  WATTLES,  Publisher,  1031  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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DECEMBER,  1890. 


VOL.  XLI. 


No.  12. 


\ 


v. 


A  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 


YOUNG  MEN  AND  WOMEN, 


Sunday  Schools  and  Families. 

•  % 

t  .  , 


“LIFE,  LIGHT,  LOVE.” 


I  _ 

REV.  J.  -H  DUBBS,  D.  D.,  EDITOR. 


*  * 


PHILADELPHIA: 

Reformed  Church  Publication  House, 

CHAS.  G.  FISHER,  Proprietor, 

No.  907  arch:  street. 


I 


CONTENTS. 


Chrystmasse  of  Olde . 

Parting  Reflections  . . 

“The  Gift  of  God.” . 

Moravian  S.  S.  in  the  Foreign  Missions 
How  the  Children  went  to  Church  . 

“  Business  is  Business  ” . 

The  Boy  who  did  his  Best . 

A  King’s  Son . 

Hottentot  in  a  Leopard’s  Den  .  . 

The  Hand  that  Saved  us . 


page 


. 357 

By  the  Editor . 357 

By  Rev.  J.  Hassler,  A.M.  ....  359 


By  Rev.  J.  Max  Hark ,  D.D  .  .  .  361 

. 365 

. 366 

. 368 

\ 

. 369 

. 370 

. 37i 


OUR  CABINET: 

The  Christmas  Tree . 372 

Our  Book  Table . 372 

Lessons  for  December . 374-388 


TO  THE  SUBSCRIBERS  OF  THE  GUARDIAN : 

As  will  be  seen  from  “Parting  Reflections "  by  the  editor  in  this  number, 
THE  GUARDIAN  will  hereafter  be  published  under  the  title  of  the  MISSIONARY 
GUARDIAN,  and  will  be  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Missions,  Home  and  Foreign. 
It  will  not  hereafter  contain  comments  upon  the  Sunday-school  Lessons.  Those 
who  have  been  subscribers  of  it  for  the  sake  of  these  will  find  the  same  in 
"  The  Heidelberg  Teacher published  quarterly  by  us  at  60  cts.  a  year,  or  50 
cts.  in  clubs. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  all  the  subscribers  of  THE  GUARDIAN  will  continue  as  such 
in  its  new  departure •  It  will  hereafter  be  published  at  50  cts.  a  year,  STRICT- 
LY  CASH  I  III  ADVANCE ,  and  will  not  be  sent  to  any  one  unless  this  is  complied 
with,  and  not  longer  than  it  has  been  paid  for. 

Those  indebted  to  1HE  GUARDIAN  will  please  forward  the  amount  due  AT  ONCE, 
so  that  the  accounts  may  be  closed.  Those  who  have  paid  beyond  December  31st., 
1890,  will  receive  the  new  magazine  for  the  time  which  has  been  thus  overpaid. 

Let  the  friends  of  missions  rally  to  the  support  of  the  new  magazine  which  is 
to  be  entirely  devoted  to  this  great  cause.  Send  in  subscriptions  before  the  opening 
of  next  year.  Specimen  copies  sent  upon  application.  Address 

REFORMED  CHURCH  PUBLICATION  HOUSE, 

907  Arch  St.,  Phila. 
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Reformed  xGhurcfex  Publication  *  House,  ' 


Rev.  CHAS.  G.  FISHER,  Proprietor, 


No.  907  Arch  Sti 


7j  Philadelphia 
ill. 


,  Pa., 


PUBLISHERS,  BOOKSIR.  “*"<■  ^  5TATIHNERS. 

Publishers  of  the  Periodicals  of  the  Reformed  tr.w^e&y  nited  States. 
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PERIODICALS: 

REFORMED  CHURCH  MESSENGER,  Weekly. 

$2  a  year. 

THE  REFORMED  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

$3  a  year. 

THE  GUARDIAN,  Monthly. 

$1.25  a  year;  $1  each  in  Clubs. 

REFORMED  MISSIONARY  HERALD,  Monthly. 

DEVOTED  TO  MISSIONS. 

25  cts.  single  copy;  $20  per  100  a  year. 

HEIDELBERG  TEACHER,  Quarterly. 

60  cts.  single  copy;  50  cts.  in  Clubs. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL  TREASURY,  Semi-monthly. 

25  cts.  single  copy;  $20  per  100  a  year. 

SUNSHINE,  Weekly. 

35  cts.  single  copy;  $25  per  100  a  year. 

SCHOLAR’S  QUARTERLY. 

20  cts.  single  copy;  $10  per  100  a  year. 

LESSON  PAPERS,  Advanced  and  Primary. 

Advanced,  $6  ;  Primary,  $7.80  per  100  a  year. 

Theological  Works,  Sunday-school  Libraries,  Sunday-school 
Reward  Cards,  Bibles  (Pulpit  and  Family),  Miscella¬ 
neous  Books,  Stationery  of  all  kinds,  etc.,  etc. 


^  ALL  FURNISHEO  AT  LOWEST  CASH  PRICES,  WITH  PROMPTNESS  AND  DESPATCH.  ^ 
ORDERS  RESPECTFULLY  SOLICITED. 
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Address 

REFORMED  CHURCH  PUBLICATION  HOUSE,  } 

No.  907  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Entered  as  second-class  matter  in  the  Post  Office  at  Philadelphia. 
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